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THE APPRECIATON OF POETRY 
By Epmunp Gossr 


THERE never was a time when it was more essential than it is to- 
day to keep clearly before us the sovereign value of the best poetry, 
and to comprehend what the basis of its supremacy is. We are 
invaded by an enormous flood of cheap and commonplace literature, 
prepared to attract, and, for a few moments, to amuse tens of 
thousands of undisciplined readers, who cultivate on such food an 
appetite for more and more entertainment of the same kind. The 
traditional barriers of good taste, which made the many who did 
not appreciate the best bow to the judgment of the few who did, 
are broken down. It is quite customary to find people of finer 
instincts so disheartened in the face of all the gaudy trash that 
is circulated by the million in cheap newspapers and cheaper 
magazines, that they are prepared to give up the struggle. The 
time, they say, in which really admirable literature was a power, 
is over. This is the age of charlatanry and shoddy, they tell us, 
and it is useless to kick against the pricks. The human race has 
decided that the noblest things offer too great a strain to its wearl- 
ness, and for the future it means to be comfortable with what is 
base and common. The era of poetry, these melancholy people 
declare to us, 1s over for ever. 

This pessimistic view I hold to be as false as it is cowardly, 
As long as two people could be brought together who would read 
Milton or Keats, in unison, with the old rapture, the era of poetry 
would not be over. Indeed, even these two might be submerged, 
and a materialistic vulgarity engulph the entire world for a genera- 
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tion, and yet the poetic instinct would revive, because it is based 
on an essential requirement of human nature. But this dismal 
conception of what we are drifting towards, with our growing 
disposition for the cheap and trumpery, contains one element of 
valuable truth. It emphasises the fact that the best poetry is 
absolutely out of sympathy with, is diametrically opposed to, what 
is common, false, and ignoble. The croakers are perfectly right so 
far, that if the entire world were brought down to the level of taste 
for which the threepenny-halfpenny magazine caters, there would 
there and then ensue, for the time being, an end of the influence 
of poetry, because poetry cannot breathe in the baser element. But, 
fortunately, vulgarity can never absolutely invade am entire race; 
there must always be some—even if only a few, yet. a few—who 
are striving after the higher 'truth and the higher seriousness which 
Aristotle names as the qualities that distinguish poetry. 

Nearly twenty years ago, in a famous essay, Matthew Arnold 
endeavoured to. define what were meant by “ truth” and “ serious- 
ness” in this respect. Suggestive as his introduction to poetry 
was, if does not entirely meet the requirements of those who ask 
in what great poetry consists. Arnold deals too exclusively with 
ideas, and with brief arrangements of words judged in relation to 
the ideas they express. What he says, and what he quotes, in this 
connection are valuable, but he is found to be confining himself to 
the quality of poetry; it will also be found that there are but few 
of his remarks which might not be directly adapted to examples of 
the highest prose. In the course of this essay, Matthew Amold 
appears unwilling to speak of the art of verse, and yet the almost 
plastic characteristics of execution which essentially distinguish 
verse from prose must be considered in any really useful attempt 
to define the nature of the pleasure which poetry gives us. 
Perhaps, like several great poets, and Tennyson in. particular, 
Matthew Arnold thought this shouldbe kept a mystery, and not 
discussed in any way with the world at large. But nowadays it is 
useless to try to exclude the curious from any of the habits of the 
man of genius, 


The poet, then, is distinguished by writing in verse or metre. 
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This is his medium, as oil or water-colour is the medium of a 
painter, and clay or marble that of a sculptor. Even those who 
break up prosody, and desire to resist the rules of verse, like Walt 
Whitman or the latest French and Belgian experimentalists, 
produce something in its place which forms a medium of the same 
_ kind as verse. It would be convenient if the word “poet” had 
remained exclusively in use for the practice of the art of verse, as 
“painter” and “sculptor” for that of their respective arts; but it 
has come to take a sentimental as well as a technical sense, and to 
mean a man of exalted and imaginative ideas. So that even Sir 
Philip Sidney, encouraging this heresy three hundred years. ago, 
says, “It is not rhyming and versing that maketh a poet.” If he 
meant it in the sense in which he might have said, It is not 
brushes and a palette that make a painter, we can fully endorse 
his dictum, but if he meant that a man could be a poet and 
not write in verse, he uttered a dangerous although a common 
paradox. 

The poet therefore writes in verse, and this is an artificial 
arrangement of words which must be taken into consideration first 
of all when we are discussing the magic of great poetry. Rhyme is 
an ornament suited to certain forms of song in certain languages, 
but it is far from being universal. Metre, on the other hand, is 
absolutely essential to our conception of civilised poetry, and even 
in races so far removed from our intellectual sympathy as the 
Japanese we find that from earliest times there have been 
obeyed rules of prosody which we can perfectly comprehend. 
The technical skill in’ verse which gives predominance in this 
department of poetry has been unequally distributed among the 
great poets. Milton, for instance, had a more delicate ear and a 
more far-spreading mastery over the instrument of verse than 
any other man who ever lived. Byron, on the other hand, was so 
weak in this respect that he has frequently been surpassed, asa 
metrical artist, by versifiers of the third or fourth rank. This 
does not settle the whole question of the relative value of poets, 
but it is an element in the final decision. Milton is such an 
adept in blank verse that he can bewitch us with a mere list. of 
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proper names or a string of places. The pleasure which we receive 
from the melody of 


From Auran eastward to the royal towers 
Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings, 
Or where the sons of Eden long before 
Dwelt in Telassar, 


is not a moral and is scarcely an intellectual one, but is sensuous, 
and founded on the exquisite art with which the greatest virtuoso 
in verse who has ever lived arranged the stops of his blank verse. 

So, also, in the daintier parts of lyrical poetry, the senses are 
deliciously stirred by the alternations of rhyme in the songs of 
Shelley or Tennyson, or by the mellifiuous assonances and alliter- 
ations of Poe. These are the legitimate and the necessary, although 
not the loftiest, concomitants of great poetry. The poets, with 
marked adroitness, introduce these appeals to the ear into some of 
their most abstruse meditations, as Mr. Swinburne relieves the dry 
thought of a very transcendental lyric with such pure melody 
as— 


By rose-hung river and light-foot rill 
There are who rest not; who think long 
Till they discern as from a hill, 
At the sun’s hour of morning song, 
Known of souls only, and those souls free, 
The sacred spaces of the sea. 


To scorn those beauties which form the basis of poetic pleasure 
because of their imitations, is unphilosophic ; and those who under- 
rate metrical execution have a difficulty in explaining to us why 
it is that the great poets have, with very rare exceptions, been 
marvellous technical artists in verse. One very obvious advantage 
which Shakespeare possesses over all his contemporaries is the 
variety, melody, and richness of his verse-effects. In all the 
great writers—it would be difficult to say why —a thought is found 
to gain splendour and definition by the mere fact of its being set 
in a verse-arrangement of perfect beauty. That everything in the 
order of nature is subservient to the human race, for instance, is 
not a very rousing idea, until Dryden clothes it in his organ-melody— 
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From harmony, divinest harmony 

This universal frame began: 

From harmony to harmony 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in Man, 


and then we perceive and then we accept, with deep emotion, the 
majestic intelligence. 

Wordsworth has observed that “the young, who in nothing can 
escape delusion, are especially subject to it in their intercourse 
with Poetry.” That is to say, inexperienced persons are par- 
ticularly liable to be deceived as to what is a good and what a bad 
poem. For this reason, I think the definite criterion of prosody a 
very valuable one in the training of the imagination. Before we 
attempt to deal with images and ideas, the ear of a child may be 
so delicately taught to respond to the intricacies and melodies of 
verse that it may start with a tendency in the right direction. If 
a young person is conscious of the enchantment of mere sound in 
“Lycidas” or in “The Lotus Eaters,” there is already made a 
sensible advance towards his or her appreciation of the greatest 
poetry. The fact that really fine verse-writing rarely fails to dis- 
tinguish the master-poets tends to give the tentative reader 
confidence. He finds a passage magnificently composed, and he 
is justified in expecting to find it not less splendidly supplied with 
thought and passion. 

After metre, or its equivalents, the most radical part of poetry 
is the diction. Common speech transfers our meaning to our 
interlocutors with as little parade as possible; written prose has a 
more starched and self-conscious air, yet it aims at a straight- 
forward statement of fact, without embroidery. But in poetry, 
the art of diction becomes essential. It is no longer purely what 
is said that is of moment, but how it is said is also of prime import- 
ance. The language of the poet is not that of ordinary life, and 
yet he is capable of error no less in boldly pushing too far beyond 
the common-place, than in timidly hugging the shore of it. In 
certain ages, as for instance in the eighteenth century, what the 
poets aimed at was a strenuous clearness and precision of diction ; 
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their danger was to become prosaic in the effort of their reserve. 
Towards the middle of the seventeenth, as now at the close of the 
nineteenth century, the poets wished to dazzle us by the violent 
brilliance of their language; the snare of such an effort is that the 
poetry may become gaudy and unintelligible. Here, then, comes 
in the second requirement in one who studies verse,—he must learn 
to discriminate in questions of diction. He must be able to 
distinguish the virginal delicacy of an ode by Collins from the 
clay-cold dulness of one by Akenside; and he must be fired by 
the gorgeous parts of one of Crashaw’s rhapsodies, without condon- 
ing the faults and ugliness of the merely grotesque passages. 

One of the first lessons a reader will endeavour to learn with 
regard to poetry is the paramount value of a pure style. Purity 
may be allied to an extreme simplicity, to an intricate variety of 
thoughts and illustrations, or to a sublime magnificence of orna- 
ment. Hence in Chaucer, in Browning, in Milton alike we 
observe a genuine purity of style, yet expressed in forms so widely 
divergent that the beginner is apt to think them incompatible. 
Without this element, no expenditure of wit or intellect or learn- 
ing or audacious force of literary character can ever suffice to keep 
a poet’s writings vivid. The most extraordinary instance of this 
is John Donne, who probably brought to the service of poetry a 
greater array of qualities than any other man, outside the very 
highest class, has done in England. He was a complete heretic as 
to purity of style, and only began to reform when the briskness of 
his genius had evaporated. Consequently, when he writes such 
lines as— 

O more than Moon, 
Draw not up seas to drown me in thy sphere! 
or 


I long to talk with some old lover’s ghost, 
Who died before the god of love was born, 


being driven by stress of poetical passion into the momentary 
adoption of a pure style, he is comparable in these with Shakespeare 
or Coleridge; but such passages are mere islands, now, in a sea 
made turbid with radical offences against taste and reasonableness. 
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It may be questioned whether, at the present moment, there are 
not one or two flagrant Donnes flourishing on the English 
Parnassus. . 

It is absolutely necessary for the reader of the great poetry of 
the world to realise the solemnity of the poet’s mission. He bends 
to entertain and even to divert us, but this is only in his easier 
moments. In him some of the old prophetic spirit lingers; he 
does not approach the public cap in hand, but he pronounces 
august truths, involved in forms of perennial beauty, which are 
just as beautiful, and just as true, whether mankind appreciates 
them or not. The poet emphasises the charm and mystery of 
nature, but he himself is more than any scenery— 


He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own ; 


he takes the elements of the material world, and acts with them, 
not as an analyser, but as a maker, since 

Out of these, create he can 

Forms more real than living man, 

Nurselings of immortality. 

The reader, therefore, sincerely desirous of being affected by the 
poets, submits his emotions and his intelligence to their prophetic 
teaching. He allows them to excite and uplift him; he does not 
resist the afflatus. Borne along upon the stream of melody, 
enraptured by the ceaseless pleasure produced by felicitous diction, 
the reader subjects his own spirit to that of the poet. Thus, not 
grudgingly, but eager to be pleased and blessed, he places himself 
in that passive and receptive condition which renders him open to 
the impressions of what Coleridge calls “the aggregative and asso- 
ciative power” of poetic fancy working in a perfectly favourable 
medium. It is because the maturity of youth is especially free 
from accidents which disturb this complete communion with the 
ereative arts that young men and women, in their early prime, are 
particularly apt students of the best poetry. They are hindered 
neither by the ignorance of childhood nor the prejudice of age from 
submitting with an absolute suppleness of temperament to the 
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magic of the poet; and they arrive at she condition which Shake- 
speare describes in himself, 
When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see description of the fairest wights, 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights, 
becoming, in the trance of fancy, himself a portion of this 
enchanting and shadowy procession. 

For this purpose, a study of the best models is notoriously 
efficacious. But how are the best models to be discovered? Here 
an essentially modern heresy is surely to be guarded against. The 
fashion of to-day is to take no standard of taste, but what is called 
“the personality” of the reader. That is to say, the latter is to 
choose his poets as he chooses his flowers, because their colours 
and their perfumes are agreeable to him, or his fruits, because his 
palate approves of their flavours. But this is to place far too much 
confidence in the rude and untaught instinct. The perfectly naive 
and ignorant person will not choose poetry successfully. In the 
first place, until the movement of metre and the exactitude of 
rhyme are taught, these are not healthily perceived by the ear. In 
the second place, a jingle will be preferred to a harmony, and an 
ambling narrative in ballad-measure to a masterpiece of concen- 
trated lyrical passion. The natural man in his savage state—and 
he is none the less savage because semi-educated at a board-school 
—cannot be trusted to form a single instinctive impression of 
poetry. 

The beauty of poetry, and the criterion by which that beauty 
can be discerned and weighed, have to be learned; this art does 
not appeal by instinct to the average sensual person. It is an 
initiation ; it is a religion; and its rites are to be mastered only 
by a humble subjection to authority. Authority tells the young 
man that certain ancient productions are of extraordinary beauty. 
He is to believe that in Chaucer, in Spenser, in Milton, in Burns, 
in Shelley, in Keats, are to be found the masses of poetic substance, 
differing in specific character, but all generically one in their 
absolute excellence. The reader must take this at first on faith. 
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He may, in his inmost heart, find Zhe Knight's Tale dull, be 
unable to understand Epipsychidion, be bewildered and affronted 
by the dry light of Paradise Regained. But he must understand 
that there are only two horns to his dilemma; it must either be 
that he has not a natural aptitude for appreciating poetry, or that 
sympathy and care are required to reveal to him the significance 
of these particular works. He must never suppose that a third 
horn exists, namely, that, because he does not find himself exhilar- 
ated by these particular poems, therefore they are not good. 
Meanwhile, if he is modest, tradition whispers to him that there 
are easier steps to an appreciation of Milton and Shelley and 
Chaucer than those upon which he has too ambitiously started. 
The definition of poetry by Matthew Arnold, as “a criticism of 
life” has been widely objected to. It was, perhaps, not very happily 
expressed, but Arnold’s meaning has been miscomprehended. He 
tried to condense in a neat formula an idea which cannot, it may 
be, find its adequate expression in so few words. Yet that idea 
is the basis of a just appreciation of what the best poetry is and 
should be to us. “ Well may we mourn,” says Arnold himself in 


another place— 
when the head 
Of a sacred poet lies low 
In an age which can rear them no more! 
The complaining millions of men 
Darken in labour and pain ; 
But he was a priest to us all 
Of the wonder and bloom of the world, 
Which we saw with his eyes, and were glad. 
He is dead, and the fruit-bearing day 
Of his race is past on the earth ; 
And darkness returns to our eyes. 


Shelley has left us a definition which is more precise, although 
more transcendental than Arnold’s. He says, in that Platonic 
“ Defence of Poetry” which is too seldom studied,—* A poem is the 
very image of life expressed in its external truth.” In other words, 
the great poet creates in his art a reflection of the forms of human 
nature, which remain there by a miracle after the actions which 
inspired them have passed away, as though the bosom of a little 
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lake in the mountains should preserve the reflected splendours of 
the sunrise untarnished through long hours of the common light 
of day. The principle of life is ceaseless procession, ceaseless 
revolution; the deeds and days of man hurry away, and are pushed 
~ into oblivion by their successors. But, since the beginning of 
civilisation, poetry has selected for preservation certain typical 
relations, combined shapes of beauty and pathos caught in the 
ever-revolving kaleidoscope. It is in this sense that poetry is, as 
Matthew Arnold felt it to be, a criticism of life itself. 

The soul is kept alive by incessant reminders of the existence 
of its two great inspiring forces, the Heavenly and the Earthly 
Beauty. All that we call good and wise and desirable, moves. 

under the sway of the imagination. Virtue itself is not passive, 
but active, and is the direct result of the identification of the soul 
with what is beautiful. No impulse of moral value can be followed, 
no work of passion or comprehension executed, without an appeal 
‘to the imaginative faculty. This faculty, however, would in many 
respects be vague in us, and would certainly be lable to heresies 
and vacillations to a much greater degree than happily it now is, 
were it not for Art, and particularly for Poetry, the divinest of the 
arts. The more intense is the impression of moral beauty, the 
more impassioned will be the appreciation of the purest and most 
perfect verse. Nor is this axiom belied by the accident that some 
of the most virtuous of men and women are congenitally deprived 
of appreciation of the plastic forms of poetry. 

It is, however, to be sincerely regretted that there should be 
any, in whom the interior and spiritual light burns, who are 
deprived of the external and, as we may say, physical consolations 
of poetry. In all such cases, it is probable that the lack of enjoy- 

ment comes from a neglect of the best models and of guidance in 
taste at the early stages of mental development. There is less and 
less excuse for any one who endures the lack of these advantages. 
The best school, nay, the only wholesome school, for the appreciation 
‘of poetry is the reading of poetry. Let the student assure himself 
| that he is provided with what the tradition of criticism has found 
to be the very noblest, and let him read that carefully and eagerly, 
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if possible aloud, to himself and then to others, with a humble 
enthusiasm; it is strange, indeed, if the mysterious sources of 
poetical pleasure are not opened to him. Read the best, will be 
our final charge——only the best, but the best over and over and 
over again. 
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EGERIA AND NUMA. 
By LORD BYRON. 


Eceria! sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting place so fair 
As thine ideal breast; whate’er thou art 
Or wert, —a young Aurora of the air, 
‘The nympholepsy of some fond despair; 
Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth, 
Who found a more than common votary there 
Too much adoring’; — whatsoe’er thy birth, 
Thou wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth. 


The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
With thine Elysian water drops; the face 

Of thy cave-guarded spring, with years unwrinkled, 
Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 
Whose green, wild margin now no more erase 

Art’s works; nor must the delicate waters sleep, 
Prisoned in marble, bubbling from the base 

Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 

The rill runs o’er, and round, fern, flowers, and ivy, creep, 


Fantastically tangled; the green hills 
Are clothed with early blossoms, through the grass 
The quick-eyed lizard rustles, and the bills 
Of summer birds sing welcome as ye pass; 
Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class, 
Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes 
Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass ; 
The sweetness of the violet’s deep blue eyes, 
Kissed by the breath of heaven seems colored by its skies. 
25 
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Here didst thou dwell, in this enchanted cover, 
Egeria! thy all heavenly bosom beating 

For the far footsteps of thy mortal lover ; 
The purple Midnight veiled that mystic meeting 
With her most starry canopy, and seating 

Thyself by thine adorer, what befell ? ; 
This cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 

Of an enamored Goddess, and the cell 

Haunted by holy Love —the earliest oracle! 


And didst thou not, thy breast to his replying, 
Blend a celestial with a human heart; 

And Love, which dies as it was born, in sighing, 
Share with immortal transports? could thine art 
Make them indeed immortal, and impart 

The purity of heaven to earthly joys, 
Expel the venom and not blunt the dart -— 

The dull satiety which all destroys — 

And root from out the soul the deadly weed which cloys ? 
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HORATIUS AT THE BRIDGE. 


By LIVY. 


[For biographical sketch, see page 368, Vol. 2.] 


THe Tarquins had fled to Lars Porsena, king of Clusium. 
There, mixing advice with their entreaties, they sometimes 
besought him not to suffer them, who were descended from the 
Etrurians, and of the same blood and name, to live in exile and 
poverty; at other times they advised him not to let this com- 
mencing practice of expelling kings pass unpunished. That 
liberty has charms enough in itself; and unless kings defend 
their crowns with as much vigor as the people pursue their 
liberty, that the highest must be reduced to a level with the 
lowest; there will be nothing exalted, nothing distinguished 
above the rest; and hence there must be an end of regal gov- 
ernment, the most beautiful institution both among gods and 
men. Porsena, thinking that it would be an honor to the Tus- 
cans both that there should be a king at Rome, and especially 
one of the Etrurian nation, marched towards Rome with a hos- 
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tile army. Never before on any other occasion did so great 
terror seize the senate; so powerful was the state of Clusium at 
the time, and so great the renown of Porsena. Nor did they 
only dread their enemies, but even their own citizens, lest the 
common people, through excess of fear, should, by receiving the 
Tarquins into the city, accept peace even if purchased with 
slavery. Many conciliatory concessions were therefore granted 
to the people by the senate during that period. 

Some parts [of Rome] seemed secured by the walls, others by 
the interposition of the Tiber. The Sublician bridge well-nigh 
afforded a passage to the enemy, had there not been one man, 
Horatius Cocles (that defense the fortune of Rome had on that 
day), who, happening to be posted on guard at the bridge, when 
he saw the Janiculum taken by a sudden assault, and that the 
enemy were pouring down from thence in full speed, and that 
his own party, in terror and confusion, were abandoning their 
arms and ranks, laying hold of them one by one, standing in 
their way, and appealing to the faith of gods and men, he 
declared, that “their flight would avail them nothing if they 
deserted their post; if they passed the bridge and left it behind 
them, there would soon be more of the enemy in the Palatium 
and Capitol than in the Janiculum; for that reason he advised 
and charged them to demolish the bridge, by their sword, by 
fire, or by any means whatever; that he would stand the shock 
of the enemy as far as could be done by one man.” He then 
advances to the first entrance of the bridge, and being easily 
distinguished among those who showed their backs in retreating 
from the fight, facing about to engage the foe hand to hand, by 
his surprising bravery he terrified the enemy. 

Two indeed a sense of shame kept with him, Sp. Lartius and 
T. Herminius, men eminent for their birth, and renowned for 
their gallant exploits. With them he for a short time stood 
the first storm of the danger, and the severest brunt of the 
battle. But as they who demolished the bridge called upon 
them to retire, he obliged them also to withdraw to a place of 
safety on a small portion of the bridge still left. ‘Then casting 
his stern eyes round all the officers of the Etrurians in a threat- 
ening manner, he sometimes challenged them singly, sometimes 
reproached them all; “the slaves of haughty tyrants, who, re- 
gardless of their own freedom, came to oppress the liberty of 
others.” They hesitated for a considerable time, looking round 
one at the other, to commence the fight; shame then put the 
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army in motion, and a shout being raised, they hurl their 
weapons from all sides on their single adversary; and when 
they all stuck in the shield held before him, and he with no 
less obstinacy kept possession of the bridge with firm step, they 
now endeavored to thrust him down from it by one push, when 
at once the crash of the falling bridge, at the same time a shout 
of the Romans raised for joy at having completed their purpose, 
checked their ardor with sudden panic. Then Cocles says, 
“Holy father Tiberinus, I pray that thou wouldst receive these 
arms, and this thy soldier, in thy propitious stream.” Armed 
as he was, he leaped into the Tiber, and amid showers of darts 
hurled on him, swam across safe to his party, having dared 
an act which is likely to obtain more fame than credit with 
posterity. 

The state was grateful towards such valor; a statue was 
erected to him in the comitium, and as much land was given to 
him as he plowed around in one day. ‘The zeal of private 
individuals also was conspicuous among the public honors. 
For, amid the great scarcity, each person contributed something 
to him according to his supply at home depriving himself of 
his own support. 


II. 
By THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


(For biographical sketch, see Vol. 2, p. 887.J 


THERE can be little doubt that among those parts of early 
Roman history which had a poetical origin was the legend of 
Horatias Cocles. We have several versions of the story, and 
these versions differ from each other in points of no small im- 
portance. Polybius, there is reason to believe, heard the tale 
recited over the remains of some consul or pretor descended 
from the old Horatian patricians; for he introduces it as a 
specimen of the narratives with which the Romans were in the 
habit of embellishing their funeral oratory. It is remarkable 
that, according to him, Horatius defended the bridge alone, and 
perished in the waters. According to the chronicles which 
Livy and Dionysius followed, Horatius had two companions, 
swam safe to shore, and was loaded with honors and rewards. 

These discrepancies are easily explained. Our own litera- 
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ture, indeed, will furnish an exact parallel to what may have 
taken place at Rome. It is highly probable that the memory 
of the war of Porsena was preserved by compositions much 
resembling the two ballads which stand first in the “Relics of 
Ancient English Poetry.” In both those ballads the English, 
commanded by the Percy, fight with the Scots, commanded by 
the Douglas. In one of the ballads the Douglas is killed by a 
nameless English archer, and the Percy by a Scottish spearman: 
in the other, the Percy slays the Douglas in single combat, and 
is himself made prisoner. In the former, Sir Hugh Montgomery 
is shot through the heart by a Northumbrian bowman: in the 
latter he is taken, and exchanged for the Percy. Yet both the 
ballads relate to the same event, and that an event which prob- 
ably took place within the memory of persons who were alive 
when both the ballads were made. One of the minstrels says : — 


Old men that knowen the grounde well yenoughe 
Call it the battell of Otterburn: 

At Otterburn began this spurne 

Upon a monnyn day. 

Ther was the dougghte Doglas slean: 

The Perse never went away. 


The other poet sums up the event in the following lines : — 


Thys fraye bygan at Otterborne 
Bytwene the nyghte and the day: 
Ther the Dowglas lost hys lyfe, 
And the Percy was lede away. 


It is by no means unlikely that there were two old Roman 
lays about the defense of the bridge; and that, while the story 
which Livy has transmitted to us was preferred by the multi- 
tude, the other, which ascribed the whole glory to Horatius 
alone, may have been the favorite with the Horatian house. 

The following ballad is supposed to have been made about a 
hundred and twenty years after the war which it celebrates, and 
just before the taking of Rome by the Gauls. The author seems 
to have been an honest citizen, proud of the military glory of 
his country, sick of the disputes of factions, and much given to 
pining after good old times which had never really existed. The 
allusion, however, to the partial manner in which the public lands 
were allotted could proceed only from a plebeian ; and the allu- 
sion to the fraudulent sale of spoils marks the date of the poem, 
and shows that the poet shared in the general discontent with 
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which the proceedings of Camillus, after the taking of Veii, 
were regarded. 

Niebuhr’s supposition that each of the three defenders of the 
bridge was the representative of one of the three patrician 
tribes is both ingenious and probable, and has been adopted in 
the following poem. 


HORATIUS. 
A LAY MADE ABOUT THE YEAR OF THE CITY CCCLX. 


if 


Lars Porsena of Clusium 
By the Nine Gods he swore 
That the great house of Tarquin 
Should suffer wrong no more. 
By the Nine Gods he swore it, 
And named a trysting day, 
And bade his messengers ride forth, 
East and west and south and north, 
To summon his array. 


TI. 


East and west and south and north 
The messengers ride fast, 
And tower and town and cottage 
Have heard the trumpet’s blast. 
Shame on the false Etruscan 
Who lingers in his home, 
When Porsena of Clusium 
Is on the march for Rome. 


188 


The horsemen and the footmen 
Are pouring in amain 

From many a stately market place; 
From many a fruitful plain; 

From many a-lonely hamlet, 
Which, hid by beech and pine, 

Like an eagle’s nest, hangs on the crest 
Of purple Apennine; 


IV. 


From lordly Volaterre, 
Where scowls the far-famed hold 
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Piled by the hands of giants 
For godlike kings of old; 

From seagirt Populonia, 
Whose sentinels desery 

Sardinia’s snowy mountain tops 
Fringing the southern sky; 


Vv. 


From the proud mart of Pisa, 
Queen of the western waves, 
Where ride Massilia’s triremes 
Heavy with fair-haired slaves; 
From where sweet Clanis wanders 
Through corn and vines and flowers; 
From where Cortona lifts to heaven 
Her diadem of towers. 


Vi. 


Tall are the oaks whose acorns 
Drop in dark Auser’s rill; 
Fat are the stags that champ the boughs 
Of the Ciminian hill; 
Beyond all streams Clitumnus 
Is to the herdsman dear ; 
Best of all pools the fowler loves 
The great Volsinian mere. 


Vil. 


But now no stroke of woodman 
Is heard by Auser’s rill; 
No hunter tracks the stag’s green path 
Up the Ciminian hill; 
Unwatched along Clitumnus 
Grazes the milk-white steer; 
Unharmed the waterfowl may dip 
In the Volsinian mere. 


VIII. 


The harvests of Arretium, 
This year, old men shall reap, 
This year, young boys in Umbro 
Shall plunge the struggling sheep; 
And in the vats of Luna, 
This year, the must shall foam 
Round the white feet of laughing girls 
Whose sires have marched to Rome. 
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IX. 


There be thirty chosen prophets, 
The wisest of the land, 
Who alway by Lars Porsena 
Both morn and evening stand: 
Evening and morn the Thirty 
Have turned the verses o’er, 
Traced from the right on linen white 
By mighty seers of yore. 


xX. 


And with one voice the Thirty 
Have their glad answer given: 
“Go forth, go forth, Lars Porsena; 
Go forth, beloved of Heaven; 

Go, and return in glory 
To Clusium’s royal dome ; 
And hang round Nurscia’s altars 
The golden shields of Rome.” 


XI. 


And now hath every city 
Sent up her tale of men; 
The foot are fourscore thousand, 
The horse are thousands ten. 
Before the gates of Sutrium 
Is met the great array. 
A proud man was Lars Porsena 
Upon the trysting day. 


XII. 


For all the Etruscan armies 
Were ranged beneath his eye, 

And many a banished Roman, 
And many a stout ally; 

And with a mighty following 
To join the muster came 

The Tusculan Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name. 


XIII. 
But by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumult and affright: 
From all the spacious champaign 
To Rome men tock their flight. 
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A mile around the city, 
The throng stopped up the ways; 
A fearful sight it was to see 
Through two long nights and days. 


XIV. 


For aged folks on crutches, 
And women great with child, 
And mothers sobbing over babes 
That clung to them and smiled, 
And sick men borne in litters 
High on the necks of slaves, 
And troops of sunburned husbandmen 
With reaping hooks and staves, 


XY. 


And droves of mules and asses 
Laden with skins of wine, 
And endless flocks of goats and sheep, 
And endless herds of kine, 
And endless trains of wagons 
That creaked beneath the weight 
Of corn sacks and of household goods, 
Choked every roaring gate. 


XVI. 


Now, from the rock Tarpeian, 
Could the wan burghers spy 

The line of blazing villages 
Red in the midnight sky. 

The Fathers of the City, 
They sat all night and day, 

For every hour some horseman came 
With tidings of dismay. 


XVII. 


To eastward and to westward 
Have spread the Tuscan bands; 
Nor house, nor fence, nor dovecote 
In Crustumerium stands. 
Verbenna down to Ostia 
Hath wasted all the plain; 
Astur hath stormed Janiculum, 
And the stout guards are slain. 
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XVIII. 


I wis, in all the Senate, 
There was no heart so bold, 

But sore it ached, and fast it beat, 
When that ill news was told. 

Forthwith uprose the Consul, 
Uprose the Fathers all; 

In haste they girded up their gowns, 
And hied them to the wall. 


XTX. 


They held a council standing 
Before the River Gate; 
Short time was there, ye well may guess, 
For musing or debate. 
Out spake the Consul roundly : 
“The bridge must straight go down; 
For, since Janiculum is lost, 
Naught else can save the town.” 


XxX. 


Just then a scout came flying, 
All wild with haste and fear: 
“To arms! to arms! Sir Consul: 
Lars Porsena is here.” 
On the low hills to westward 
The Consul fixed his eye, 
And saw the swarthy storm of dust 
Rise fast along the sky. 


XXI. 


And nearer fast and nearer 
Doth the red whirlwind come; 
And louder still and still more loud, 
From underneath that rolling cloud, 
Is heard the trumpet’s war note proud, 
The trampling, and the hum. 
And plainly and more plainly 
Now through the gloom appears, 
Far to left and far to right, 
In broken gleams of dark blue light, 
The long array of helmets bright, 
The long array of spears. 
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XXII. 


And plainly and more plainly, 
Above that glimmering line, 
Now might ye see the banners 
Of twelve fair cities shine; 
But the banner of proud Clusium 
Was highest of them all, 
The terror of the Umbrian, 
The terror of the Gaul. 


XXTIT. 


And plainly and more plainly 
Now might the burghers know, 
By port and vest, by horse and crest, 
Each warlike Lucumo. 
There Cilnius of Arretium 
On his fleet roan was seen; 
And Astur of the fourfold shield, 
Girt with the brand none else may wield, 
Tolumnius with the belt of gold, 
And dark Verbenna from the hold 
By reedy Thrasymene. 


XXIV. 


Fast by the royal standard, 
O’erlooking all the war, 

Lars Porsena of Clusium 
Sat in his ivory car. 

By the right wheel rode Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name ; 

And by the left false Sextus, 
That wrought the deed of shame. 


XXYV. 


But when the face of Sextus 
Was seen among the foes, 

A yell that rent the firmament 
From all the town arose. 

On the house tops was no woman 
But spat towards him and hissed, 

No child but screamed out curses, 
And shook its little fist. 
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XXVI. 


But the Consul’s brow was sad, 
And the Consul’s speech was low, 
And darkly looked he at the wall 
And darkly at the foe. 
“Their van will be upon us 
Before the bridge goes down; 
And if they once may win the bridge, 
What hope to save the town?” 


XXVITI. 


Then outspake brave Horatius, 
The Captain of the Gate: 
“To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his Gods, 


XXVIII. 


“ And for the tender mother 
Who dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 
His baby at her breast, 
And for the holy maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame, 
To save them from false Sextus 
That wrought the deed of shame? 


XXITX. 


“Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed ye may; 
I, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 
Now who will stand on either hand, 
And keep the bridge with me? ” 


XXX, 


Then outspake Spurius Lartius; 
A Ramnian proud was he: 

“Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 
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And outspake strong Herminius ; 
Of Titian blood was he: 

“J will abide on thy left side, 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 


XXXI. 


“ Horatius,” quoth the Consul, 

“ As thou sayest, so let it be.” 
And straight against that great array 
Forth went the dauntless Three. 

For Romans in Rome’s quarrel 
Spared neither land nor gold, 

Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old. 


XXXII. 


Then none was for a party ; 
Then all were for the state; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great: 
Then lands were fairly portioned ; 
Then spoils were fairly sold: 
The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 


XXXII. 


Now Roman is to Roman 
More hateful than a foe, 
And the Tribunes beard the high, 
And the Fathers grind the low. 
As we wax hot in faction, 
In battle we wax cold: 
Wherefore men fight not as they fought 
In the brave days of old. 


XXXIV. 


Now while the Three were tightening 
Their harness on their backs, 

The Consul was the foremost man 
To take in hand an ax: 

And Fathers mixed with Commons 
Seized hatchet, bar, and crow, 

And smote upon the planks above, 
And loosed the props beloy. 
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XXXV. 

Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 

Right glorious to behold 
Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 

Of a broad sea of gold. 
Four hundred trumpets sounded 

A peal of warlike glee, 
As that great host, with measured tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread, 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge’s head, 

Where stood the dauntless Three. 


XXXVI. 


The Three stood calm and silent, 
And looked upon the foes, 
And a great shout of laughter 
From all the vanguard rose: 
And forth three chiefs came spurring 
Before that deep array ; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they-drew, 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 
To win the narrow way ; 


XXXVITI. 


Aunus from green Tifernum, 
Lord of the Hill of Vines ; 
And Seius, whose eight hundred slaves 
Sicken in Ilva’s mines ; 
And Picus, long to Clusium 
Vassal in peace and war, 
Who led to fight his Umbrian powers 
From that gray crag where, girt with towers, 
The fortress of Nequinum lowers 
O’er the pale waves of Nar. 


XXXVITI. 


Stout Lartius hurled down Aunus 
Into the stream beneath: 
Herminius struck at Seius, 
And clove him to the teeth: 
At Picus brave Horatius 
Darted one fiery thrust; 
And the proud Umbrian’s gilded arms 
Clashed in the bloody dust. 
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XXXIX. 


Then Ocnus of Falerii 
Rushed’ on the Roman Three , 
And Lausulus of Urgo, 
The rover of the sea; 
And Aruns of Volsinium, 
Who slew the great wild boar, 
The great wild boar that had his den 
Amidst the reeds of Cosa’s fen, 
And wasted fields, and slaughtered men, 
Along Albinia’s shore. 


XL. 


Herminius smote down Aruns: 
Lartius laid Ocnus low: 

Right to the heart of Lausulus 
Horatius sent a blow. 

“Lie there,” he cried, “fell pirate! 
No more, aghast and pale, 

From Ostia’s walls the crowd shall mark 

The track of thy destroying bark. 

No more Campania’s hinds shall fly 

To woods and caverns when they spy 
Thy thrice accursed sail.” 


XLII. 


But now no sound of laughter 
Was heard among the foes. 

A wild and wrathful clamor 
From all the vanguard rose. 

Six spears’ length from the entrance 
Halted that deep array, 

And for a space no man came forth 
To win the narrow way. 


XLII. 


But hark! the ery is Astur: 
And lo! the ranks divide; 
And the great Lord of Luna 
Comes with his stately stride. 
Upon his ample shoulders 
Clangs loud the fourfold shield, 
And in his hand he shakes the brand. 
Which none but he can wield. 
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XLITI. 


He smiled cn those bold Romans 
A smile serene and high; 

He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 
And scorn was in his eye. 

Quoth he, “The she-wolf’s litter 
Stand savagely at bay: 

But will ye dare to follow, 
If Astur clears the way?” 


XLIV. 


Then, whirling up his broadsword 


With both hands to the height, 
He rushed against Horatius, 

And smote with all his might. 
With shield and blade Horatius 

Right deftly turned the blow. 
The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh; 
It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh: 
The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 

To see the red blood flow. 


XLV. 


He reeled, and on Herminius 
He leaned one breathing space; 

Then, like a wild cat mad with wounds, 
Sprang right at Astur’s face. 

Through teeth, and skull, and helmet 
So fierce a thrust he sped, 

The good sword stood a handbreadth out 
Behind the Tuscan’s head. 


XLVI. 


And the great Lord of Luna 
Fell at that deadly stroke, 
As falls on Mount Alvernus 
A thunder-smitten oak. 
Far o’er the crashing forest 
The giant arms lie spread; 
And the pale augurs, muttering low, 
Gaze on the blasted head. 


XLVII. 


On Astur’s throat Horatius 
Right firmly pressed his heel, 
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And thrice and four times tugged amain, 
Ere he wrenched out the steel. 

“And see,” he cried, “the welcome, 
Fair guests, that waits you here! 

What noble Lucumo comes next 
To taste our Roman cheer ?” 


XLVIII. 


But at his haughty challenge 
A sullen murmur ran, 
Mingled of wrath, and shame, and dread, 
Along that glittering van. 
There lacked not men of prowess, 
Nor men of lordly race; 
For all Etruria’s noblest 
Were round the fatal place. 


XLIX. 


But all Etruria’s noblest 
Felt their hearts sink to see 
On the earth the bloody corpses, 
In the path the dauntless Three: 
And, from the ghastly entrance 
Where those bold Romans stood, 
All shrank, ike boys who unaware, 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood. 


L. 


Was none who would be foremost 
To lead such dire attack: 

But those behind cried “ Forward!” 
And those before cried “ Back!” 

And backward now and forward 
Wavers the deep array ; 

And on the tossing sea of steel, 

To and fro the standards reel ; 

And the victorious trumpet peal 
Dies fitfully away. 


LI. 


Yet one man for one moment 
Stood out before the crowd; 
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Well known was he to all the Three, 
And they gave him greeting loud. 

“ Now welcome, welcome, Sextus! 
Now welcome to thy home! 

Why dost thou stay, and turn away ? 
Here lies the road to Rome.” 


Lil. 


Thrice looked he at the city ; 
Thrice looked he at the dead ; 
And thrice came on in fury, 
And thrice turned back in dread : 
And, white with fear and hatred, 
Scowled at the narrow way 
Where, wallowing in a pool of blood, 
The bravest Tuscans lay. 


LIIl. 


But meanwhile ax and lever 
Have manfully been plied ; 

And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 

“Come back, come back, Horatius! ” 
Loud cried the Fathers all. 

“Back, Lartius! back, Herminius! 
Back, ere the ruin fall!” 


LIV. 


Back darted Spurius Lartius; 
Herminius darted back : 

And, as they passed, beneath their feet 
They felt the timbers crack. 

But when they turned their faces, 
And on the farther shore 

Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 
They would have crossed once more 


LY. 


But with a crash like thunder 
Fell every loosened beam, 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream: 
And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam. 
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LVI. 


And, like a horse unbroken 
When first he feels the rein, 

The furious river struggled hard, 
And tossed his tawny mane, 

And burst the curb, and bounded, 
Rejoicing to be free, 

And whirling down, in fierce career, 

Battlement, and plank, and pier, 
Rushed headlong to the sea. 


LVII. 


Alone stood brave Horatius, 
But constant stillin mind; 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 

“Down with him!” cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face. 

“ Now yield thee,” cried Lars Porsena, 
“Now yield thee to our grace.” 


LVIII. 


Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see ; 
Naught spake he to Lars Porsena, 
To Sextus naught spake he; 
But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home; 
And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome. 


LIX. 


“Oh, Tiber! father Tiber! 
To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, 
Take thou in charge this day!” 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed 
The good sword by his side, 
And with his harness on his back, 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 


LX. 


No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank; 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
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With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank ; 

And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 

All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry 

And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 


LXI. 


But fiercely ran the current, 
Swollen high by months of rain: 
And fast his blood was flowing; 
And he was sore in pain, 
And heavy with his armor, 
And spent with changing blows. 
And oft they thought him sinking, 
But still again he rose. 


LAII. 


Never, I ween, did swimmer, 
In such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing place: 

But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within, 

And our good father Tiber 
Bore bravely up his chin. 


LXIil. 


“Curse on him!” quoth false Sextus; 
* Will not the villain drown ? 

But for this stay, ere close of day 
We should have sacked the town!” 


“ Heaven help him!” quoth Lars Porsena, 


“And bring him safe to shore; 
For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before.” 


LXIVv. 


And now he feels the bottom; 
Now on dry earth he stands ; 

Now round him throng the Fathers 
To press his gory hands; 

And now, with shouts and clapping, 
And noise of weeping loud, 
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He enters through the River Gate, 
Borne by the joyou: crowd. 


LXV. 


They gave him of the corn land, 
That was of public right, 

As much as two strong oxen 
Could plow from morn till night; 

And they made a molten image, 
And set it up on high, 

And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 


LXVI. 


It stands in the Comitium 
Plain for all folk to see; 
Horatius in his harness, 
Halting upon one knee: 
And underneath is written, 
In letters all of gold, 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


LXVII. 


And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 

As the trumpet blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home; 

And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 

As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old. 


LXVIIiI. 


And in the nights of winter, 
When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow; 
When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 
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LXIx. 


When the oldest cask is opened, 
And the largest lamp is lit ; 

When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit; 

When young’and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close ; 

When the girls are weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows; 


LxXXx. 


When the goodman mends his armor, 
And trims his helmet’s plume; 

When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom; 

With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 

How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 
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THE POET’S FUNCTION. 
I. 
By ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY. 


WE are the music makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams : — 
World losers and world forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams; 
Yet we are the makers and shakers 

Of the world forever, it seems. 


With wonderful, deathless ditties 

We build up the world’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory : 

One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 

And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample a kingdom down. 
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We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the Sarina 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 
And Babel itself with our mirth; 
And o’erthrow them with prophesying 
To the Old of the New World’s worth: 
For each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth. 


TY. 
By ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 


Cog, poet, come! 

A thousand laborers ply their task, 
And what it tends to, scarcely ask. 
And trembling thinkers on the brink 
Shiver, and know not what to think. 
To tell the purport of their pain, 
And what our silly joys contain; 

In lasting lineaments portray 

The substance of the shadowy day; 
Our real and inner deeds rehearse, 
And make our meaning clear in verse— 
Come, poet, come! for but in vain 
We do the work or feel the pain, 
And gather up the evening gain, 
Unless before the end thou come 

To take, ere they are lost, their sum. 


Come, poet, come! 

To give an utterance to the dumb, 

And make vain babblers silent, come: 

A thousand dupes point here and there, 
Bewildered by the show and glare; 

And wise men half have learned to doubt 
Whether we are not best without. 

Come, Poet! both but wait to see 

Their error proved to them in thee. 


Come, poet, come! 

In vain I seem to call. And yet 
Think not the living times forget. 
Ages of heroes fought and fell 
That Homer in the end might tells 
O’er groveling generations past 
Upstood the Doric fane at last; 
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And countless hearts on countless years 
Had wasted thoughts, and hopes, and fears, 
Rude laughter and unmeaning tears, 

Ere England Shakespeare saw, or Rome 
The pure perfection of her dome. 

Others, I doubt not, if not we, 

The issue of our toils shall see; 

Young children gather as their own 

The harvest that the dead had sown — 

The dead forgotten and unknown. 
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CORIOLANUS. 
By PLUTARCH. 
(Translated by Sir Thomas North.) 


[Prurarcu: A Greek writer of biographies and miscellaneous works ; born 
about a.p. 50. He came of a wealthy and distinguished family and received 
a careful philosophical training at Athens under the Peripatetic philosopher 
Ammonius. After this he made several journeys, and stayed a considerable 
time in Rome, where he enjoyed friendly intercourse with persons of distinction, 
and conducted the education of the future Emperor Hadrian. He died about 
A.D. 120 in his native town, in which he held the office of archon and priest of the 
Pythian Apollo. His fame as an author is founded upon the celebrated ‘‘ Parallel 
Lives,’’ consisting of the biographies of forty-six Greeks and Romans, divided 
into pairs. Each pair contains the life of a Greek and a Roman, and generally 
ends with a comparison of the two. Plutarch’s other writings, more than sixty 
short treatises on a great variety of subjects, are grouped under the title of 
** Morals,’ | 


Carus MArtIus, whose life we intend now to write, being 
left an Orphan by his Father, was brought up under his Mother, 
a Widow, who taught us by experience that Orphanage bring- 
eth many discommodities to a Childe, but doth not hinder him 
to become an honest man, and to excell in vertue above the 
common sort: as they that are dearly borne, wrongfully do com- 
plaine, that it is the occasion of their casting away, for that no 
man in their youth taketh any care of them to see them well 
brought up, and taught that were meete. This man also is a 
good proofe to confirme some mens opinions: That a rare and 
excellent wit untaught, doth bring forth many good and evill 
things together; as a fat soyle that lieth unmanured bringeth 
forth both herbes and weedes. For this Martius naturall wit 
and great heart did marvellously stirre up his courage to do 
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and attempt notable acts. But on the other side for lack of 
education, he was so cholericke and impatient, that he would 
yeeld to no living creature ; which made him churlish, uncivill, 
and altogether unfit for any mans conversation. Yet men 
marvelling much at his constancy, that he was never overcome 
with pleasure, nor money, and how he would endure easily all 
manner of paines and travels: thereupon they well liked and 
commended his stoutness and temperancy. But for all that, 
they could not be acquainted with him, as one Citizen useth to 
be with another in the City; his behavior was so unpleasant 
to them by reason of a certaine insolent and sterne manner he 
had, which because he was too Lordly, was disliked. And to 
say truly, the greatest benefit that Learning bringeth unto 
men, is this: that it teacheth men that be rude and rough of 
nature, by compasse and rule of reason, to be ciyill and courte- 
ous, and to like better the meane state, than the higher. . . . 

Now he being growne to great credit and authority in Rome 
for his valiantnesse, it fortuned there grew sedition in the City, 
because the Senate did favour the rich against the People, who 
did complaine of the sore oppression of Usurers, of whom they 
borrowed money. For those that had little were yet spoiled of 
that little they had by their Creditors, for lacke of ability to 
pay the usury: who offered their goods to be sold to them that 
would give most. And such as had nothing left, their bodies 
were laid hold on, and they were made their Bondmen, notwith- 
standing all the wounds and cuts they shewed, which they had 
received in many Battels, fighting for defence of their Countrey 
and Commonwealth: of the which the last Warre they made 
was against the Sabynes, wherein they fought upon the prom- 
ise the rich men had made them, that from thenceforth they 
would intreat them more gently, and also upon the word of 
Marcus Valerius Chiefe of the Senate, who by Authority of the 
Councell, and in behalfe of the rich, said they should performe 
that they had promised. But after that they had faithfully 
served in this last Battell of all, where they overcame their 
Enemies, seeing they were never a whit the better ; nor more 
gently intreated, and that the Senate would give no care to 
them, but made as though they had forgotten their former 
promise, and suffered them to be made Slaves and Bond-men 
to their Creditors; and besides, to be turned out of all that ever 
they had: they fell then even to flat rebellion and mutiny, and 
to stir up dangerous tumults within the City. 
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The Romans Enemies hearing of this rebellion, did straight 
enter the Territories of Rome with a marvellous great Power, 
spoiling and burning allas they came. Whereupon the Senate 
immediately made open Proclamation by sound of Trumpet, 
That all those that were of lawfull age to carry Weapon, should 
come and enter their names into the Muster-masters Booke, to 
go to the Warres: but no man obeyed their commandment. 
Whereupon their chiefe Magistrates, and many of the Senate, 
began to be of divers opinions among themselves. For some 
thought it was reason, they should somewhat yeeld to the poore 
Peoples request, and that they should a little qualifie the 
severity of the Law. Other held hard against that opinion, 
and that was Martius for one. For he alleged, that the Cred- 
itcrs losing their Money they had lent, was not the worst thing 
that was herein: but that the lenity that was favoured, was a 
beginning of disobedience, and that the proud attempt of Com- 
monalty, was to abolish Law, and to bring all to confusion. 
Therefore he said, if the Senate were wise, they should betimes 
prevent and quench this ill favoured and worse meant begin- 
ning. The Senate met many daies in consultation about it: 
bat in the end they concluded nothing. 

The poore common People seeing no redresse, gathered 
themselyes one day together, and one encouraging another, 
they all forsooke the City, and encamped themselves upon a 
hill, called at that day the holy hill along the River of Tiber, 
offering no creature any hurt or violence, or making any shew 
of actuall rebellion, saving that they cried as they went up and 
downe, that the rich men had driven them out of the City, 
and that throughout all Italy they might finde aire, water, and 
ground to bury them in. Moreover they said, to dwell at 
Rome was nothing else but to be slaine, or hurt with continuall 
Warres, and fighting for defence of the rich mens Goods. The 
Senate being afraid of their departure, did send unto them cer- 
tain f the p'sasantest old men, and the most acceptable to the 
People among them. Of those Menenius Agrippa was he, who 
was sent for chiefe man of the Message from the Senate. He 
after many good perswasions and gentle requests made to the 
People, on the behalfe of the Senate, knit up his Oration in the 
end, with a notable tale in this manner. 

That on a time all the Members of mans body did rebell 
against the belly, complaining of it, that it onely remained in 
the midst of the body, without doing anything, neither did 
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beare any labour to the maintenance of the rest: whereas all 
other parts and Members did labour painfully, and were very 
carefull to satisfy the appetites and desires of the body. And 
so the belly, all this notwithstanding, laughed at their folly, 
and said : It is true, I first receive all meates, that nourish mans 
body : but afterwards I send it againe to the nourishment of 
other parts of the same. Even so (quoth he) O you, my 
Masters, and Citizens of Rome, the reason is alike betweene the 
Senate and you. For matters being well digested, and their 
counsels thoroughly examined, touching the benefit of the 
Common-wealth, the Senators are cause of the common com- 
modity that cometh unto every one of you. 

The Perswasions pacified the People, conditionally, that the 
Senate would grant there should be yearly chosen five Magis- 
trates, which they now call Tribuni plebis, whose Office should 
be to defend the poore People from violence and oppression. 
So Junius Brutus, and Sicinius Veletus, were the first Tribunes 
of the People that were chosen, who had onely beene the causers 
and procurers of this sedition. Hereupon the City being 
growne againe to good quiet and unity, the People immediately 
went to the Warres, shewing that they had a good will to do 
better than ever they did, and to be very willing to obey 
the Magistrates in that they would command, concerning the 
Warres. Martius also, though it liked him nothing to see the 
greatnesse of the People thus increased, considering it was to 
the prejudice and imbasing of the Nobility, and also saw that 
other noble Patricians were troubled as well as himselfe: he 
did perswade the Patricians, to shew themselves no less for- 
ward and willing to fight for their countrey, then the common 
People were: and to let them know by their deeds and acts, 
that they did not so much passe the People in power and riches, 
as they did exceed them in true Nobility and valiantnesse. . . . 

Shortly after this, Martius stoode for the Consulship ; and 
the common People favored his sute, thinking it would be a 
shame to them to deny and refuse the chiefest Nobleman of 
bloud, and most worthy person of Rome, and specially him that 
had done so great service and good to the Common-wealth. 
For the custome of Rome was at that time, that such as did sue 
for any Office, should for certaine dayes before be in the Market- 
place, onely with a poore Gowne on their backs, and without 
any coate underneath, to pray the Citizens to remember them 
at the day of election ; which was thus devised, either to move 
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the People the more, by requesting them in such meane Appar- 
ell, or else because they might shew them their wounds they 
had gotten in the Warres in the service of the Common-wealth, 
as manifest markes and testimonies for their valiantnesse. Now 
Martius following this custome, shewed many wounds and cuts 
upon his body, which he had received in seventeene years ser- 
vice at the Warres, and in many sundry Battels, being ever 
the foremost man that did set out feete to fight. So that there 
was not a man among the People, but was ashamed of himselfe, 
to refuse so valiant a man; and one of them said to another, 
we must needs choose him Consul, there is no remedy. But 
when the day of election was come, and that Martius came to 
the Market-place with great pompe, accompanied with all the 
Senate and the whole Nobility of the City about him, who 
sought to make him Consull, with the greatest instance and 
intreaty they could, or ever attempted for any man or matter : 
then the love and good will of the common People turned 
straight to an hate and envie toward him, fearing to put this 
Office of Soveraigne Authority into his hands, being a man 
somewhat partiall towards the Nobility, and of great credit 
and Authority among the Patricians, and as one they might 
doubt would take away altogether the liberty from the People. 
Whereupon for these considerations, they refused Martius in 
the end, and made two other that were Suters, Consuls. 

The Senate being marvellously offended with the People, did 
account the shame of this refusall, rather to redound to them- 
selves then to Martius: but Martius tooke it in far worse part 
then the Senate, and was out of all patience. For he was a 
man too full of passion and choler, and too much given over to 
selfe-will and opinion, as one of a high minde and great courage, 
that lacked the gravity and affability that is gotten with judge- 
ment of Learning and reason, which onely is to be looked for 
in a Governor of State: and that remembered not how wilful- 
nesse is the thing of the World, which a Governor of a Com- 
mon- Wealth for pleasing should shunne, being that which Plato 
called solitarinesse. As in the end, all men that are wilfully 
given to a selfe-opinion and obstinate minde, and who will 
never yeeld to others reason, but to their owne, remaine with- 
out company and forsaken of all men. For a man that will live 
in the world, must needs have patience, which lusty blouds 
make but a mocke at. So Martius being a stout man of nature, 
that never yeelded in any respect, as one thinking that to over- 
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come. alwaies, and to have the upper hand in all matters, was a 
token: of magnanimity, and of no base and faint courage, which 
spitteth out: anger from the most weake and passioned part of 
the heart, much like the matter of an imposthume: went home 
to his: house, full fraighted with spite and malice against the 
People, beimg accompanied with all the lustieth young Gentle- 
men, whose mindes were nobly bent, as those that came of noble 
- race, and commonly used for to follow and honor him. But 
then specially they flockt about him, and kept him company to 
his much harme, for they did but kindle and inflame his choler 
more and more, being sorry with him for the injury the People 
offered. him, because he was their Captaine and Leader to the 
Warres, that taught them all Martial Discipline, and stirred up 
in them a noble emulation of honor and valiantnesse, and yet 
without envie, praising them that deserved best. 

In the meane season, there came great plenty of Corne to 
Rome, that: had beene bought, part in Italy, and part was sent 
out of Siecle, as given by Gelon the Tyrant of Syracusa: so 
that many stoode in great hope, that the dearth of Victuals 
being holpen; the civill dissention would also cease. The Sen- 
ate sate in Councell upon it immediately, the common People 
stoode. also: about the Palace where the Councell was kept, gap- 
ing what resolution would fall out: perswading themselves 
that. the Corne they had bought should be sold good cheape, 
and. that which was given should be divided by the poll, with- 
out. paying any penny, and the rather, because certaine of the 
Senators amongst them did so wish and perswade the same. 
“ But Martius. standing upon his feete, did somewhat sharply 
take up: those who went about to gratifie the People therein : 
and called. them. People-pleasers, and Traytors to the Nobility. 
Moreover he said, they nourished against themselves, the 
naughty feede and cockle of insolvency and sedition, which 
had beew sowed and scattered abroad amongst the People, 
which they should have cut off, if they had beene wise in 
their growth: and not (to their owne destruction) have 
suffered the People, to establish a Magistrate for themselves 
of so great Power and Authority, as that’ man had, to whom 
they had granted it. Who was also to be feared, because he 
obtained what he would, and did nothing but what he listed, 
neither’ passed for any obedience to the Consuls, but lived in all 
liberty, acknowledging no superior to command him, saving 
the onely heads and authors of their faction, whom he called his 
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Magistrates. Therefore, said he, they that gave counsell, and 
perswaded that the Corne should be given out to the common 
People gratis, as they used to do in the Cities of Greece, where 
the People had more absolute Power, did but only nourish their 
disobedience, which would breake out in the end, to the utter 
ruine and overthrow of the whole State. For they will not 
think it is done in recompense of their service past, sithence 
they know well enough they have so oft refused to go to the 
Warres, when they were commanded: neither for their muti- 
nies when they went with us, whereby they have rebelled and 
forsaken their countrey: neither for their accusations which 
their flatterers have preferred unto them, and they have 
received, and made good against the Senate: but they will 
rather judge, we give and grant them this, as abasing ourselves 
and standing in feare of them, and glad to flatter them every 
way. By this meanes their disobedience will still grow worse 
and worse: and they will never leave to practice new seditions 
and uprores. Therefore it was a great folly for us, methinks, 
to do it: yea, shall I say more? we should if we were wise, 
take from them their Tribuneship, which most manifestly is the 
embasing of the Consulship, and the cause of the division of 
the City. The state whereof as it standeth, is not now as it 
was wont to be, but becometh dismembered in two factions, 
which maintaines alwaies civill dissention and discord betweene 
us, and will never suffer us againe to be united into one body.” 

Martius dilating the matter with many such reasons, wonne 
all the young men, and almost all the rich men to his opinion : in- 
somuch, as they rang it out, that he was the onely man, and alone 
in the City, who stood out against the People, and never flat- 
tered them. There were onely a few old men that spake against 
him, fearing lest some mischiefe might fall out wpon it, as indeed 
there followed no great good afterward. For the Tribunes of 
the People being present at this consultation of the Senate, 
when they saw that the opinion of Martius was confirmed with 
the more voyces, they left the Senate, and went downe to the 
People, crying out for helpe, and that they would assemble to 
save their Tribunes. Hereupon the People ranne on head in 
tumult together, before whom the words that Martius spake 
in the Senate were openly reported: which the People so stom- 
acked, that even in that fury they were ready to flie upon the 
whole Senate. But the Tribunes laid all the fault and the 
burthen wholly upon Martius, and sent their Serjeants forth- 
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with to arrest him, presently to appeare in person before the 
People, to answer the words he had spoken in the Senate. 
Martius stoutly withstood these Officers that came to arrest 
him. Then the Tribunes in their owne persons, accompanied 
with the Aediles, went to fetch him by force, and go laid vio- 
lent hands upon him. Howbeit the noble Patricians gathering 
together about him, made the Tribunes give back, and laid sore 
upon the Aediles: so for that time, the night parted them, and 
the tumult appeased. . . . 

Martius came and presented himselfe to answer the Accusa- 
tions against him, and the People held their peace, and gave 
attentive eare, to heare what he would say. But where they 
thought to have heard very humble and lowly words come from 
him, he began not onely to use his wonted boldness of speaking 
(which of itselfe was very rough and unpleasant, and did more 
aggravate his accusation, then purge his innocency) but also 
gave himselfe in these words to thunder, and looke therewithall 
so grimly, as though he made no reckoning of the matter. This 
stirred coalls among the People, who were in wonderfull fury 
at it, and their hate and malice grew so toward him, that they 
could hold no longer, beare, nor indure his bravery and care- 
lesse boldnesse. Whereupon Sicinius, the cruellest and stout- 
est of the Tribunes, after he had whispered a little with his 
companions, did openly pronounce in the face of all the People, 
Martius as condemned by the Tribunes to die. Then presently 
he commanded the Aediles to apprehend him, and carry him 
straight to the Rock Tarpeian, and to cast him headlong downe 
the same. When the Aediles came to lay hands on Martius to 
do that they were commanded, divers of the People themselves 
thought it too cruell and violent a deede. The Noblemen being 
much troubled to see so much force and rigour used, began 
to erie aloud: Helpe Martius: so those that laid hands on 
him being rapulsed, they compassed him in round among 
themselves, and some of them holding up their hands to the 
People, besought them not to handle him thus cruelly. 

But neither their words nor crying out could ought prevaile, 
the tumult and hurly burly was so great, untill such time as the 
Tribunes owne friends and kinsmen weighing with themselves 
the impossibility to convey Martius to execution, without great 
slaughter and murder of the Nobility: did perswade and advise 
not to proceede in so violent and extraordinary a sort, a to 
put such a man to death, without lawfull processe in Law, but 
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that they should referre the sentence of his death, to the free 
voyce of the People. Then Sicinius bethinking himselfe a little, 
did aske the Patricians for what cause they tooke Martius out 
of the Officers hands that went to do execution? The Patri- 
cians asked him againe, why they would of themselves so 
cruelly and wickedly put to death, so noble and valiant a 
Roman as Martius was, and that without Law and Justice ? 
Well, then, said Sicinius, if that be the matter, let there be 
no quarrell or dissention against the People: for they do grant 
your demand, that his Cause should be heard according to the 
Law. Therefore, said he to Martius, we do will and charge 
you to appeare before the People, the third day of our next 
sitting and assembly here, to make your purgation for such 
Articles as shall be objected against you, that by free voyce 
the People may give sentence upon you as shall please them. 
The Noblemen were glad then of the adjournment, and were 
much pleased they had gotten Martius out of this danger. 
After declaration of the Sentence, the People made such 
joy, as they never rejoiced more for any Battel they had wonne 
upon their Enemies, they were so brave and lively, and went 
home so jocondly from the Assembly, for triumph of this 
sentence. The Senate againe in contrary manner were as 
sadde and heavie, repenting themselves beyond measure, that 
they had not rather determined to have done and suffered any 
thing whatsoever, before the common People should so arro- 
gantly and outragiously have abused their Authority. There 
needed no difference of Garments I warrant you, nor outward 
shewes to know a Plebeian from a Patrician, for they were 
easily discerned by their lookes. For he that was on the Peo- 
ples side, looked cheerfully on the matter: but he that was 
sadde, and hung downe his head, he was sure of the Noblemens 
side. Saving Martius alone, who neither in his countenance 
nor in his gate, did ever shew himselfe abashed, or once let fall 
his great courage: but he onely of all other Gentlemen that 
were angry at his fortune, did outwardly shew no manner of 
passion, nor care at all of himselfe. Not that.he did patiently 
beare and temper his evill happe, in respect of any reason he 
had, or by his quiet condition: but because he was so carried 
away with the vehemency of anger, and desire of revenge, that 
he had no sense nor feeling of the hard state he was in, which 
the common People judge not to be sorrow, although indeede it 
be the very same. For when sorrow (as you would say) is set on 
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fire, then it is converted into spite and malice, and driveth away 
from that time all faintnesse of heart and naturall feare. . . 

Now that Martius was even in that taking, it appeared true 
soone after by his doings. For when he was come home to his 
house againe, and had taken his leave of his Mother and Wife, 
finding them weeping and shriking out for sorrow, and had also 
comforted and perswaded them to be content with his chance : 
he went immediately to the Gate of the City, accompanied with 
a great number of Patricians, that brought him thither, from 
whence he went on his way with three or foure of his friends 
onely, taking nothing with him, nor requesting any thing of 
any man. So he remained a few daies in the Countrey at his 
houses, turmoyled with sundry sorts and kinds of thoughts, 
such as the fire of his choler did stir up. In the end seeing 
he could resolve no way, to take a profitable or honourable 
course, but onely was pricked forward still to be revenged of 
the Romans: he thought to raise up some great Warres against 
them, by their neerest neighbours. Whereupon he thought it 
his best way, first to stir up the Volsces against them... . 

In this while, all went still to wracke at Rome. For to 
come into the field to fight with the Enemy, they could not 
abide to heare of it, they were one so much against another, 
and full of seditious words, the Nobility against the People, 
and the People against the Nobility. Untill they had intelli- 
gence at the length, that the Enemies had laid siege to the City 
of Lavinium, in the which were all the Temples and Images of 
their gods their Protectors, and from whence.came first their 
ancient Originall, for that Aeneas at his first arivall into Italy 
did build that City. Then fell there out a marvellous sudden 
change of minde among the People, and farre more strange and 
contrary in the Nobility. For the People thought it good to 
repeale the condemnation and exile of Martius. The Senate 
assembled upon it, would in no case yeeld to that: who either 
did it of a selfe-will to be contrary to the Peoples desire, or 
because Martius should not returne thorow the grace and 
favour of the People. Or else, because they were throughly 
angry and offended with him, that he would set upon the 
whole, being offended but by a few, and in his doings would 
shew himselfe an open Enemy besides unto his Countrey: not- 
withstanding the most part of them tooke the wrong they had 
done him, in marvellous ill part, and as if the injury had beene 
done unto themselves. 
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Report being made of the Senates resolution, the People 
found themselves in a straight: for they could authorize and 
confirme nothing by their voyces, unlesse it had beene first 
propounded and ordained by the Senate. But Martius hearing 
this stirre about him, was in a greater rage with them then 
before: insomuch as he raised his Siege incontinently befor 
the City of Lavinium, and going towards Rome, lodged his 
Campe within forty Furlong of the City, at the Ditches called 
Cluiliea. His incamping so neere Rome, did put all the whole 
City in a wonderfull feare; howbeit for the present time it 
appeased the sedition and dissention betwixt the Nobility and 
the People. For there was no Consull, Senator, nor Magistrate, 
that durst once contrary the opinion of the People, for the 
calling home againe of Martius. When they saw the Women 
in a marvellous feare, running up and downe the City: the 
Temples of the gods full of old People, weeping bitterly in 
their Prayers to the gods: and finally, not a man either wise 
or hardy to provide for their safety: then they were all of 
opinion, that the People had reason to call home Martius againe, 
to reconcile themselves to him, and that the Senate on the con- 
trary part, were in marvellous great fault, to be angry and in 
choler with him, when it stoode them upon, rather to have gone 
out and intreated him. So they all agreed together to send 
Ambassadours unto him, to let him understand how his coun- 
treymen did call him home againe, and restored him to all his 
Goods, and besought him to deliver them from this Warre. 

The Ambassadours that were sent, were Martius familiar 
friends and acquaintance, who looked at the least for a cour- 
teous welcome of him, as of their familiar friend and kinsman. 
Howbeit they found nothing lesse; for at their coming they 
were brought through the Campe, to the place where he was 
set in his Chaire of State, with a marvellous and unspeakable 
Majesty, having the chiefest men of the Volsces about him : so 
he commanded them to declare openly the cause of their com- 
ing. Which they delivered in the most humble and lowly 
words they possibly devise, and with all modest countenance 
and behaviour agreeable to the same. When they had done 
their Message : for the injury they had done him, he answered 
them very hotly and in great choler: but as Generall of the 
Volsces, he willed them to restore unto the Volsces, all their 
Lands and Cities they had taken from them in former Warres : 
and moreover, that they should give them the like honour and 
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freedom of Rome, as they had before given to the Latines. 
For otherwise they had no other meane to end this Warre, if 
they did not grant these honest and just Conditions of Peace. 
Thereupon he gave them thirty dayes respite to make him 
answer. So the Ambassadours returned straight to Rome, and 
Martius forthwith departed with his army out of the Territo- 
ries of the Romanes. 

Wherefore, the time of Peace expired, Martius being re- 
turned into the Dominions of the Romanes againe with all his 
Army, they sent another Ambassade unto him, to pray Peace, 
and the remove of the Volsces out of their Countrey: that 
afterwards they might with better leisure fall to such Agree- 
ments together, as should be thought most meete and necessary. 
For the Romanes were no men that would ever yeelde for feare. 
But if he thought the Volsces had any ground to demand rea- 
sonable Articles and Conditions, all that they would reasonably 
aske should be granted unto by the Romanes, who of themselves 
would willingly yeeld to reason, conditionally, that they should 
lay downe Armes. Martius to that answered: that as Generall 
of the Volsces he would reply nothing unto it: but yet as a 
Romane Citizen, he counsell them to let fall their pride, and to 
be conformable to reason, if they were wise: and that they 
should returne againe within three dayes, delivering up the 
Articles agreed upon, which he had first delivered them. 
Otherwise, that he would no more give them assurance or safe 
conduct to returne againe into his Campe, with such vaine and 
frivolous messages. 

Now the Romane Ladies and Gentlewomen did visit all the 
Temples and gods of the same, to make their Prayers unto 
them: but the greatest Ladies (and more part of them) were 
continually about the Altar of Jupiter Capitolin, among which 
Troupe by name, was Valeria, Publicolaes owne Sister. The 
selfe-same Publicola, who did such notable service to the 
Romanes, both in Peace and Warres, and was dead also cer- 
taine yeares before, as we have declared in his Life. His Sister 
Valeria was greatly honoured and reverenced among all the 
Romanes: and did so modestly and wisely behave herselfe, 
that she did not shame nor dishonour the House she came of. 
So she suddenly fell into such a fancy, as we have rehearsed 
before, and had (by some gods as I thinke) taken hold of a 
noble device. Whereupon she rose, and the other Ladies with 
her, and they all together went straight to the House of Vo- 
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lumnia, Martius mother: and coming in to her, found her, and 
Martius Wife her Daughter in Law, set together, and having 
her Husband Martius young Children in her lappe. 

[They pray her to intercede with Martius, and she consents- 
though with scant hopes. | 

She tooke her Daughter in Law and Martius Children with 
her, and being accompanied with all the other Romane Ladies, 
they went in troope together unto the Volsces Campe: whom 
when they saw, they of themselves did both pity and reverence 
her, and there was not a man among them that once durst say 
a word unto her. Now was Martius set then in his Chaire of 
State, with all the Honours of a Generall, and when he had 
spied the Women coming afar off, he marvelled what the mat- 
ter meant: but afterwards knowing his Wife which came fore- 
most, he determined at first to persist in his obstinate and 
inflexible rankor. But overcome in the end with naturall affec- 
tion, and being altogether altered to see them, his heart would 
not serve him to tarry their coming to his Chaire, but coming 
downe in haste, he went to meete them, and first he kissed his 
Mother, and imbraced her a pretty while, then his Wife and 
little Children. And Nature so wrought with him, that the 
teares fell from his eyes, and he could not keepe himself from 
making much of them, but yeelded to the affection of his blood, 
as if he had beene violently carried with the fury of a most 
swift running.streame. After he had thus lovingly received 
them, and perveiving that his Mother Volumnia would begin 
to speake to him, he called the chiefest of the Councell of the 
Volsces to heare what she would say. Then she spake in this 
sort: 

“Tf we held our peace (my Son) and determined not to 
speake, the state of our poore Bodies, and present sight of our 
Rayment, would easily bewray to thee what life we have led at 
home, since thy exile and abode abroad, but thinke now with thy 
selfe, how much more unfortunate then all the Women living, 
we are come hither, considering that the fight which should be 
most pleasant to all other to behold, spightfull Fortune had 
made most fearfull to us, making my selfe to see my Sonne, and 
my Daughter here her Husband, besieging the Walls of his 
native Countrey : so as that which is the onely comfort to all 
other in their adversity and misery, to pray unto the gods, and 
to call to them for aide, is the onely thing which plungeth us 
into most deepe perplexity. For we cannot (alas) together 
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pray both for victory to our Countrey, and for safety of thy 
life also: but a world of grievous curses, yea more then any 
mortall Enemy can heape upon us, are forcibly wrapt up in 
our Prayers. For the bitter sop of most hard choice is offered 
thy Wife and Children, to forgo one of the two: either to lose 
the Person of thy selfe, or the Nurse of their native Countrey. 
For my selfe (my Sonne) I am determined not to tarry till For- 
tune in my life time do make an end of this Warre. For if I 
cannot perswade thee, rather to do good unto both Parties, then 
to overthrow and destroy the one, preferring Love and Nature 
before the Malice and Calamity of Warres, thou shalt see, my 
Sonne, and trust unto it, thou shalt no sooner march forward 
to assault thy Countrey, but thy foote shall treade upon thy 
Mothers Wombe, that brought thee first into this World. And 
I may not defer to see the day, either that my Sonne be led 
Prisoner in triumph by his naturall Countreymen, or that he 
himselfe do triumph of them, and of his naturall Countrey. 
For if it were so, that my request tended to save thy Countrey, 
in destroying the Volsces, I must confess, thou wouldest hardly 
and doubtfully resolve on that. For as to destroy thy naturall 
Countrey, it is altogether unmeet and unlawfull, so were it not 
just, and lesse honourable, to betray those that put their trust in 
thee. But my onely demand consisteth, to make a Gaole-de- 
livery of all evils, which delivereth equall benefit and safety, 
both to the one and the other, but most honourable for the 
Volsces. For it shall appeare, that having victory in their 
hands, they have of speciall favour granted us singular graces, 
Peace and Amity, albeit themselves have no lesse part of both 
than we. Of which good, if so it came to passe, thy selfe is 
the onely Authour, and so hast thou the onely honour. But if 
it faile, and fall out contrary, thy selfe alone deservedly shall 
carry the shamefull reproach and burthen of either party. So, 
though the end of Warre be uncertaine, yet this notwithstand- 
ing is most certaine, that if it be thy chance to conquer, this 
benefit shall thou reape of thy goodly Conquest, to be chronicled 
the plague and destroyer of thy Countrey. And if Fortune 
overthrow thee, then the World will say, that through desire 
to revenge thy private injuries, thou hast for ever undone thy 
good friends, who did most lovingly and courteously receive 
thee.” 

Martius gave good eare unto his Mothers words, without 
interrupting her Speech at all, and after she had said what she 
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would, he held his peace a pretty while, and answered not a 
word. Hereupon she began againe to speake unto him, and 
said: “My Sonne, why doest thou not answer me? doest thou 
think it good altogether to give place unto thy choler and 
desire for revenge, and thinkest thou it not honesty for thee 
to grant thy Mothers request, in so weighty a cause? dost 
thou take it honourable for a Nobleman, to remember the 
wrongs and injuries done him, and dost not in like case thinke 
it an honest Noblemans part, to be thankfull for the goodnesse 
that Parents do shew to their Children, acknowledging the 
duty and reverence they ought to beare unto them? No man 
living is more bound to shew himselfe thankfull in all parts 
and respects then thyselfe: who so universally shewest all in- 
gratitude. Moreover (my Sonne) thou hast sorely taken of thy 
Countrey, exacting grievous payments upon them, in revenge 
of the injuries offered thee; besides, thou hast not hitherto 
shewed thy poore Mother any courtesie. And therefore it is 
not onely honest, but due unto me, that without compulsion I 
should obtaine my so just and reasonable request of thee. But 
since by reason I can not perswade thee to it, to what purpose 
do I defer my last hope?” And with these words, her selfe, 
his Wife and Children fell downe upon their knees before him : 
Martius seeing that, could refraine no longer, but went straight 
and lift her up, crying out, Oh Mother, what have you done to 
me? And holding her hard by the right hand, Oh Mother, 
said he, you have wonne a happy victory for your countrey, 
but mortall and unhappy for your Sonne: for I see my selfe 
vanquished by you alone. 

These words being spoken openly, he spake a little apart 
with his Mother and Wife, and then let them returne againe 
to Rome, for so they did request him; and so remaining in 
Campe that night, the next morning he dislodged, and marched 
homeward into the Volsces Countrey againe, who were not all 
of one minde, nor all alike contented. For some misliked him 
and that he had done: other being well pleased that Peace 
should be made, said: that neither the one nor the other, 
deserved blame nor reproach. Other though they misliked 
that was done, did not thinke him an ill man for that he did, 
but said, he was not to be blamed, though he yeelded to such 
a forcible extremity. Howbeit no man contraried his de- 
parture, but all obeyed his commandment, more for respect for 
his worthinesse and valiancy than for feare of his Authority. 
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CARTHAGE AND THE PHQNICIANS. 
By R. BOSWORTH SMITH. 


IT was well for the development and civilization of the 
ancient world that the Hebrew fugitives from Egypt were not 
able to drive at once from the whole coast of Syria its old in- 
habitants; for the accursed race of the Canaanites, whony, for 
their licentious worship and cruel rites, they were bidden to 
extirpate from Palestine itself, were no other than those enter- 
prising mariners and those dauntless colonists who, sallying 
from their narrow roadsteads, committed their fragile barks to 
the merey of unknown seas, and, under their Greek name of 
Phoenicians, explored island and promontory, creek and bay, 
from the coast of Malabar even to the lagunes of the Baltic. 
From Tyre and Sidon issued those busy merchants who carried, 
with their wares, to distant shores the rndiments of science and 
of many practical arts which they had obtained from the far 
East, and which, probably, they but half understood themselves. 
It was they who, at a period antecedent to all contemporary 
historical records, introduced written characters, the foundation 
of all high intellectual development, into that country which 
was destined to carry intellectual and artistic culture to the 
highest point which humanity has yet reached. It was they 
who learned to steer their ships by the sure help of the Polar 
Star, while the Greeks still depended on the Great Bear; it 
was they who rounded the Cape of Storms, and earned the 
best right to call it the Cape of Good Hope, 2000 years before 
Vasco da Gama. Their ships returned to their native shores 
bringing with them sandalwood from Malabar, spices from 
Arabia, fine linen from Egypt, ostrich plumes from the Sahara, 
Cyprus gaye them its copper, Elba its iron, the coast of the 
Black Sea its manufactured steel. Silver they brought from 
Spain, gold from the Niger, tin from the Scilly Isles, and 
amber from the Baltic. 

Where they sailed, there they planted factories which opened 
a caravan trade with the interior of vast continents hitherto 
regarded as inaccessible, and which became inaccessible for cen- 
turies again when the Phoenicians disappeared from history, 
They were as famous for their artistic skill as for their enter- 
prise and energy. Did the greatest of the Jewish kings desire 
to adorn the Temple which he had erected to the Most High in 
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the manner least unworthy of Him? A Pheenician king must 
supply him with the well-hewn cedars of his stately Lebanon, 
and the cunning hand of a Phoenician artisan must shape the 
pillars and the lavers, the oxen and the lions of brass, which 
decorated the shrine. Did the King of Persia himself, in the 
intoxication of his pride, command miracles to be performed, 
boisterous straits to be bridged, or a peninsula to become an 
island? It was Phoenician architects who lashed together the 
boats that were to connect Asia with Europe, and it was Phe- 
nician workmen who knew best how to economize their toil in 
digging the canal that was to transport the fleet of Xerxes 
through dry land, and save it from the winds and waves of 
Mount Athos. The merchants of Tyre were, in truth, the 
princes, and her traffickers the honorable men of the earth. 
Wherever a ship could penetrate, a factory be planted, a trade 
developed or created, there we find these ubiquitous, these 
irrepressible Phcenicians. 

We know well what the tiny territory of Palestine has 
done for the religion of the world, and what the tiny Greece 
has done for its intellect and its art; but we are apt to forget 
that what the Phcenicians did for the development and inter- 
communication of the world was achieved by a state confined 
within narrower boundaries still. In the days of their greatest 
prosperity, when their ships were to be found on every known 
and on many unknown seas, the Phcenicians proper of the 
Syrian coast remained content with a narrow strip of fertile 
territory, squeezed in between the mountains and the sea, of 
the length of some thirty and of the average breadth of only a 
single mile! And if the existence of a few settlements beyond 
these limits entitles us to extend the name of Pheenicia to 
some 120 miles of coast, with a plain behind it which some- 
times broadened out into a sweep of a dozen miles, was it not 
sound policy, even in a community so enlarged, to keep for 
themselves the gold they had so hardly won, rather than lavish 
it on foreign mercenaries in the hope of extending their sway 
inland, or in the vain attempt to resist by force of arms the 
mighty monarchs of Egypt, of Assyria, or of Babylon? Their 
strength was to sit still, to acknowledge the titular supremacy 
of any one who chose to claim it, and then, when the time came, 
to buy the intruder off. 

The land-locked sea, the eastern extremity of which washes 
the shores of Phoenicia proper, connecting as it does three 
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continents, and abounding in deep culfs, in fine harbors, and in 
fertile islands, seems to have been intended by Nature for the 
early development of commerce and colonization. By robbing 
the ocean of half its mystery and of more than half its terrors, 
it allured the timid mariner, even as the eagle does its young, 
from headland on to headland, or from islet to islet, till it be- 
came the highway of the nations of the ancient world; and the 
products of each of the countries whose shores it laves became 
the common property of all. 

But in this general race of enterprise and commerce among 
the nations which bordered on the Mediterranean, it is to the 
Pheenicians that unquestionably belongs the foremost place. 
In the dimmest dawn of history, many centuries before the 
Greeks had set foot in Asia Minor or in Italy, before even they 
had settled down in secure possession of their own territories, 
we hear of Phcenician settlements in Asia Minor and in Greece 
itself, in Africa, in Macedon,and in Spain. There is hardly an 
island in the Mediterranean which has not preserved some 
traces of these early visitors: Cyprus, Rhodes, and Crete in 
the Levant; Malta, Sicily, and the Balearic Isles in the middle 
passage; Sardinia and Corsica in the Tyrrhenian Sea; the 
Cyclades, as Thucydides tells us, in the mid-Aigean ; and even 
Samothrace and Thasos at its northern extremity, where He- 
rodotus, to use his own forcible expression, himself saw a whole 
mountain “turned upside down” by their mining energy; all 
have either yielded Phceenician coins and inscriptions, have re- 
tained Phcenician proper names and legends, or possess mines, 
long perhaps disused, but which were worked as none but Phe- 
nicians ever worked them. 

And among the Pheenician factories which dotted the whole 
southern shore of the Mediterranean, from the east end of the 
greater Syrtis even to the Pillars of Hercules, there was one 
which, from a concurrence of circumstances, was destined rapidly 
to outstrip all the others, to make herself their acknowledged 
head, to become the Queen of the Mediterranean, and, in some 
sense, of the Ocean beyond, and, for a space of over a hundred 
years, to maintain a deadly and not unequal contest with the 
future mistress of the world. 

The rising African factory was known to its inhabitants by 
the name of Kirjath-Hadeschath, or New Town, to distinguish 
it from the much older settlement of Utica, of which it may - 
have been to some extent an offshoot. The Greeks, when they 
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came to know of its existence, called it Karchedon, and the 
Romans, Carthago. The date of its foundation is uncertain; 
but the current tradition refers it to a period about a hundred 
years before the founding of Rome. The fortress that was to 
protect the young settlement was built upon a peninsula pro- 
jecting eastwards from the inner corner of what is now called 
the Gulf of Tunis, the largest and most beautiful roadstead of 
the North African coast. The suburbs and gardens of Car- 
thage, with the city proper, covered an area twenty-three miles 
in circumference. Its population must have been fully pro- 
portionate to its size. Just before the third Punic war, when 
its strength had been drained by the two long wars with Rome 
and by the incessant depredations of that chartered brigand 
Massinissa, it contained 700,000 inhabitants; and towards the 
close of the final siege, the Byrsa [citadel] alone was able to 
give shelter to a motley multitude of 50,000 men, women, and 
children. 

Facing the Hermzan promontory (Cape Bon), the north- 
eastern horn of the Gulf of Tunis, at a distance of only ninety 
miles, was the Island of Sicily, which, as a glance at the map, 
and as the sunken ridge extending from one to the other, still 
clearly show, must have once actually united Europe to Africa. 
This fair island it was which, crowded even in those early days 
with Pheenician factories, seemed to beckon the chief of Phceni- 
cian cities onwards towards an easy and a natural field of for- 
eign conquest. ‘This it was which proved to be the apple of 
fierce discord for centuries between Carthage and the Greek 
colonies, which soon disputed its possession with her. This, 
in an ever checkered warfare, and at the cost of torrents of the 
blood of her mercenaries, and of untold treasures of her citizens, 
enriched Carthage with the most splendid trophies —stolen 
trophies though they were—of Greek art. This, finally, was 
the chief battlefield of the contending forces during the whole 
of the first Punic war —in the beginning, that is, of her fierce 
struggle for existence with all the power of Rome. 

What were the causes of the rapid rise of Carthage; what 
was the extent of her African and her foreign dominions, and 
the nature of her hold upon them; what were the peculiar ex- 
cellences and defects of her internal constitution and what the 
principles on which she traded and colonized, conquered and 
ruled; —to these and other questions some answer must be 
given: but how are we to give it? No native poet, whose 
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writings have come down to us, has sung of the origin of 
Carthage, or of her romantic voyages; no native orator has 
described, in glowing periods which we can still read, the 
splendor of her buildings and the opulence of her merchant 
princes; no native annalist has preserved the story of her long 
rivalry with Greeks and Etruscans, and no African philosopher 
has moralized upon the stability of her institutions or the causes 
of her fall. All have perished. The text of three treaties with 
Rome, made in the days of her prosperity; the log-book of an 
adventurous Carthaginian admiral, dedicated on his return from 
the Senegal or the Niger as a votive offering in the temple of 
Baal; some fragments of the practical precepts of a Cartha- 
ginian agriculturist, translated by the order of the utilitarian 
Roman Senate; a speech or two of a vagabond Carthaginian in 
the Penulus of Plautus, which has been grievously mutilated 
in the process of transcribing it into Roman letters; a few 
Punic inscriptions buried twenty feet below the surface of the 
ground, entombed and preserved by successive Roman, and 
Vandal, and Arab devastations, and now at length revealed 
and deciphered by the efforts of French and English archzolo- 
gists; the massive substructions of ancient temples; the enor- 
mous reservoirs of water; and the majestic procession of stately 
aqueducts which no barbarism has been able to destroy — these 
are the only native or semi-native sources from which we can 
draw the outlines of our pieture: and we must eke out our 
narrative of Carthage in the days of her prosperity, as best we 
may, from a few chapters of reflections by the greatest of the 
Greek philosophers, from the late Roman annalists who saw 
everything with Roman eyes, and from a few but precious anti- 
quarian remarks in the narrative of the great Greek historian, 
Polybius, who, with all his love of truth and love of justice, 
saw Carthage only at the moment of her fall, and was the 
bosom friend of her destroyer. 

In her origin, at least, Carthage seems to have been like 
other Phenician settlements—a mere commercial factory. Her 
inhabitants cultivated friendly relations with the natives, looked 
upon themselves as tenants at will rather than as owners of the 
soil, and as such, cheerfully paid a rent to the African Berbers 
for the ground covered by their dwellings. It was the instinct 
of self-preservation alone which dictated a change of policy, and 
transformed this peace-loving mercantile community into the 
warlike and conquering state, of which the whole of the West 
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ern Mediterranean was so soon to feel the power. The result 
of this change of policy was that the western half of the Medi- 
terranean became — what at one time the whole of it had bidden 
fair to be —a Pheenician lake, in which no foreign merchant- 
men dared to show themselves. It was a vast preserve, to be 
caught trespassing upon which, so Strabo tells us, on the author- 
ity of Eratosthenes, insured the punishment of instant death by 
drowning. No promontory was so barren, no islet so insignifi- 
cant, as to escape the jealous and ever-watchful eye of the Car- 
thaginians. In Corsica, if they could not get any firm or 
extensive foothold themselves, they at least prevented any 
other state from doing the like. Into their hands fell, in spite 
of the ambitious dreams of Persian kings and the aspirations 
of patriot Greeks, that “greatést of all islands,” the island of 
Sardinia; theirs were the Aigatian and the Liparzan, the Bale- 
aric and the Pityusian Isles; theirs the tiny Elba, with its 
inexhaustible supply of metals ; theirs, too, Malta still remained, 
an outpost pushed far into the domain of their advancing ene- 
mies, a memorial of what once had been, and, perhaps, to the 
sanguine Carthaginian temperament, an earnest of what might 
be again hereafter. Above all, the Phcenician settlements in 
Spain, at the innermost corner of the great preserve, with the 
adjacent silver mines which gave to these settlements their 
peculiar value, were now trebly safe from all intruders. 
Elated, as it would seem, by their naval successes, which were 
hardly of their own seeking, the Carthaginians thought that 
they might now at last become the owners of the small strip of 
African territory which they had hitherto seemed to occupy on 
sutferance only ; and they refused the ground rent which, up till 
now, they had paid to the adjoining tribes. Step by step they 
enlarged their territories at the expense of the natives, till the 
whole of the rich territory watered by the Bagradas became 
theirs. The nomadic tribes were beaten back beyond the river 
Triton into the country named, from the roving habits of its 
inhabitants, Numidia, or into the desert of Tripolis. The ag- 
ricultural tribes were forced to pay tribute to the conquerors 
for the right of cultivating their own soil, or to shed their blood 
on the field of battle in the prosecution of further conquests 
from the tribes beyond. Nor did the kindred Phcenician set- 
tlements in the adjoining parts of Africa escape unscathed. 
Utica alone, owing probably to her antiquity and to the semi- 
parental relation in which she stood to Carthage, was allowed 
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to retain her walls and full equality of rights with the rising 
power; but Hippo Zarytus, and Adrumetum, the greater and 
the lesser Leptis, were compelled to pull down their walls and 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Carthaginian city. 

All along the northern coast of Africa the original Phoeni- 
cian settlers, and probably to some extent the Carthaginians 
themselves, had intermarried with the natives. The product 
of these marriages was that numerous class of Liby-Phoenicians 
which proved to be so important in the history of Carthaginian 
colonization and conquest; a class which, equidistant from the 
Berbers on the one hand and from the Carthaginians proper on 
the other, and composed of those who were neither wholly cit- 
izens nor yet wholly aliens, experienced the lot of most half 
castes, and were alternately trusted and feared, pampered and 
oppressed, loved and hated, by the ruling state. 

One enterprise which was undertaken by the Carthaginians, 
in obedience to the fiat of the king of Persia, to the lasting 
good of humanity failed of its object. Xerxes (B.c. 480), ad- 
vancing with his millions of barbarians upon Athens from the 
east, bade, so it is said, Hamilear advance with his 300,000 
mercenaries upon Syracuse from the west. The ,torch of 
Greek learning and civilization was to be extinguished at the 
most opposite ends of the Greek world at one and the same 
moment; but happily for mankind at large, both attempts were 
foiled. The efforts of Xerxes ended in the destruction of the 
Persian fleet at Salamis, and the disgraceful flight of the king 
to Asia; the efforts of Hamilcar ended in his defeat and death 
at Himera, and in the destruction of 150,000 of his army; and 
by a dramatic propriety which is not common in history, what- 
ever it may be in fiction, this double victory of Greek civiliza- 
tion is said to have taken place in the same year and on the 
very same day. 

The constitution of Carthage was not the work of a single 
legislator, as that of Sparta is said to have been, nor of a series 
of legislators like that of Athens; it was rather, like that of 
England, the growth of circumstances and of centuries. It 
obtained the praise of Aristotle for its judicious admixture of 
the monarchical, the oligarchical, and the democratical elements. 
The original monarchical constitution — doubtless inherited 
from Tyre—was represented by two supreme magistrates 
called by the Romans Suffetes. Their name is the same as the 
Hebrew Shofetim, mistranslated in our Bible, Judges. The 
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Hamilcars and Hannos of Carthage were, like their prototypes, 
the Gideons and the Samsons of the Book of Judges, not so 
much the judges as the protectors and the rulers of their re- 
spective states. They are compared by Greek writers to the 
two kings of Sparta, and by the Romans to their own consuls. 
Beneath these kings came, in the older constitution, a council, 
called by the Greeks the Gerusia, or Council of Ancients, con- 
sisting of twenty-eight members, over which the Suffetes pre- 
sided. This council declared war, ordered levies of troops, 
appointed generals, sent out colonies. If the council and Suf- 
fetes agreed, their decision was final; if they disagreed, the 
matter was referred to the people at large. In this and in 
other ways each element of the body politic had its share in 
the administration of the State. 

But the Carthaginian constitution described and.praised by 
Aristotle is not the same as that of the Punic wars. In the 
interval which separates the two epochs, short as it is, a great 
change which must have been long preparing, had been com- 
pleted. The Suffetes had gradually become little more than 
an honorary magistracy. The Senate over which they pre- 
sided had allowed the main part of their power to slip out of 
their hands into those of another body, called the Judges, or 
“ The Hundred,” which, if it seemed to be more liberal in point 
of numbers and in conformation, was much more exclusive in 
policy and in spirit. The appeal to the people was only now 
resorted to in times of public excitement, when the rulers, by 
appearing to share power, tried to lesson envy, and allowed the 
citizens to go through the form of registering what, practically, 
they had already decreed. The result was an oligarchy, like 
that of Venice: clear-sighted and consistent, moderate, nay, 
often wise in its policy, but narrow in its views, and often sus- 
picious alike of its opponents and of its friends. 

By the old constitution the Senate had the right to control 
the magistrates; but this new body of Judges controlled the 
Senate, and therefore, in reality, the magistrates also. Nor 
was it content to control the Senate; it practically superseded 
it- Its members did not, as a rule, appropriate the offices 
of State to themselves; but they could summon their holders 
before them, and so draw their teeth. No Shofete, no senator, 
no general, was exempt from their irresponsible despotism. 
The Shofetes presided, the senators deliberated, the generals 
fought, as it were, with a halter round their necks. . The sen- 
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tences passed by the Hundred, if they were often deserved, 
were often also, like those of the dreaded “'Ten” at Venice, to 
whom they bore a striking resemblance, arbitrary and cruel. 
The unsuccessful general, whether his ill success was the re- 
sult of uncontrollable circumstances or of culpable neglect, 
might be condemned to crucifixion; indeed, he often wisely 
anticipated his sentence by committing suicide. 

Within the ranks of this close oligarchy, first-rate ability 
would seem to have been at a discount. Indeed, the exact 
equality of all within the privileged ranks is as much a prin- 
ciple of oligarchy as is the equal suppression of all that. is 
outside of it. Language bears testimony to this, in the name 
given alike to the Homoioi of Sparta and the “ Peers” of Eng- 
land. It was jealousy, for instance, of the superior abilities 
of the family of Mago, and their prolonged preéminence in the 
Carthaginian state, which had in the fifth century B.c. cemented 
the alliance between other and less able families of the aris- 
tocracy, and so had first given rise to this very institution of 
the Hundred Judges ; and it was the same mean jealousy of all 
that is above itself which afterwards, in the time of the Punic 
wars, united as one man a large part of the ruling oligarchs in 
the vain effort to control and to thwart, and to annoy with a 
thousand petty annoyances, the one family of consummate 
ability which Carthage then possessed —that noble-minded 
Barcine gens, that “lion’s brood,” who were brought to the 
front in those troublous times by the sheer force of their 
genius, and who for three generations ruled by the best of all 
rights, the right divine, that of unswerving devotion to their 
country, of the ability to rule, and the will to use that ability 
well. 

Carthage was beyond doubt the richest city of antiquity. 
Her ships were to be found on all known seas, and there was 
probably no important product, animal, vegetable, or mineral, 
of the ancient world, which did not find its way into her har- 
bors and pass through the hands of her citizens. But it is 
remarkable, that while in no city then known did commerce 
rank so high, the noblest citizens even of Carthage seem to 
have left commercial enterprise to those who came next below 
them in the social scale. They preferred to live on their estates 
as agriculturists or country gentlemen, and derived their 
princely revenues from their farms or their mines, which were 
worked by prodigious gangs of slaves. The cultivation of the 
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soil was probably nowhere carried on with such astonishing 
results as in the smiling country which surrounded Carthage. 

Those members of the Carthaginian aristocracy who did not 
find a sufficient field for their ability in agriculture or in poli- 
tics, in literature or in commerce, took refuge in the profession 
of arms, and formed always the chief ornament, and often the 
chief strength, of the Punic armies. At one period, at least, of 
the history of the state, they formed a so-called ‘Sacred Band,” 
consisting of 2500 citizens, who, clad in resplendent armor, 
fought around the person of their general in chief, and, feasting 
from dishes of the costliest gold and silver plate, commemorated 
in their pride the number of their campaigns by the number of 
rings on their fingers. 

But the most important factor in the history of a people — 
especially if it be a Semitic people—is its religion. The reli- 
gion of the Carthaginians was what their race, their language, 
and their history would lead us to expect. It was, with slight 
modifications, the religion of the Canaanites, the religion, that 
is, which, in spite of the purer monotheism of the Hebrews and 
the higher teachings of their prophets, so long exercised a fatal 
fascination over the great bulk of the Hebrew race. Baal- 
Moloch was a malignant deity ; he was the fire god, rejoicing 
in “human sacrifices and in parents’ tears... His worshipers 
gashed and mutilated themselves in their religious frenzy. 
Like Kronos or Saturn—to whom the Greeks and Romans 
aptly enough compared him — he was the devourer of his own 
children. In times of unbroken security the Carthaginians 
neglected or forgot him; but when they were elated by an 
unlooked-for victory, or depressed by a sudden reverse, that 
fanaticism which is often dormant but never altogether absent 
from the Semitic breast, burst forth into a devouring flame, 
which gratified to the full his thirst for human blood. Tanith 
or Astarte, in the nobler aspects which she sometimes pre- 
sented, as the goddess of wedded love or war, of the chase or 
of peaceful husbandry, was identified by the Romans, now with 
Juno, now with Diana, and now again with Ceres; but, un- 
fortunately, it was when they identified her with their Venus 
Ceelestis that they came nearest to the truth. Her worship, 
like that of the Babylonian Mylitta, required immorality, nay, 
consecrated it. The ‘abomination of the Sidonians” was also 
the abomination of the Carthaginians. 

But there was one god who stood in such a peculiar relation 
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to Carthage, and whose worship seems to have been so much 
more genial and so much more spiritual than the rest, that we 
- are fain to dwell ‘apon it as a foil to what has preceded. This 
god was Melcarth, —that is, Melech-Kirjath, or the king of the 
city; he is called by the Greeks “the Phcenician Hercules,” 
and his name itself has passed, with a slight alteration, into 
Greek mythology as Melicertes. The city of which he was 
_ preéminently the god was Tyre. There he had a magnificent 
temple which was visited for-antiquarian purposes by Herodo- 
tus. It contained two splendid pillars, one of pure gold, the 
other, as Herodotus believed, of emerald, which shone brilliantly 
at night, but there was no image of the god to be seen. The 
same was the case in his famous temple at Thasos, and the still 
more famous one at Gades, which contained an oracle, a hier- 
archy of priests, and a mysterious spring which rose and fell 
inversely with tide, but still no image. At Carthage, Melcarth 
had not even a temple. The whole of the city was his temple, 
and he refused to be localized in any particular part of it. 
He received, there is reason to believe, no sacrifices of blood ; 
and it was his comparatively pure and spiritual worship 
which, as we see repeatedly in Carthaginian history, formed a 
chief link in the chain that bound the parent to the various 
daughter cities scattered over the coasts and islands of the 
Mediterranean. 

The Carthaginian proper names which have come down to 
us form one among many proofs of the depth of their religious 
feelings; for they are all, or nearly all, compounded with the 
name of one or other of their chief gods. MHamilcar is he 
whom Melecarth protects; Hasdrubal is he whose help is in 
Baal ; Hannibal, the Hanniel of the Bible, is the grace of Baal ; 
and so on with Bomilcar, Himilco, Ethbaal, Maherbal, Adherbal, 
and Mastanabal. 

A considerable native literature there must have been at 
Carthage, for Mago, a Carthaginian Shofete, did not disdain 
to write a treatise of twenty-eight books upon the agricultural 
pursuits which formed the mainstay of his order ; and when the 
Roman Senate, in their fatuous disregard for intellect, gave 
over with careless profusion to their friends, the Berber chiefs, 
the contents of all the libraries they had found in Carthage, 
they reserved for this work the especial honor of an authorized 
translation into Latin, and of a formal recommendation of its 
practical maxims to the thrifty husbandmen of Rome. 
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It was the one fatal weakness of the Carthaginian State for 
military purposes that the bulk of their vast armies consisted 
not of their own citizens, nor even of attached and obedient 
subjects, but of foreign mercenaries. There were few countries 
and few tribes in the western world which were not represented 
in a Carthaginian army. Money or superior force brought to 
Carthage samples of every nation which her fleets could reach. 
Native Libyan and Liby-Phcenicians, Gauls and Spaniards, 
slingers from the far-famed Balearic Isles, Greeks and Ligu- 
rians, Volscians and Campanians, were all to be found within 
its ranks. 

But it was the squadrons of light horsemen drawn from all 
the nomad tribes lying between the Altars of the Phileni on 
the east and the Pillars of Hercules on the west, which formed 
its heart. Mounted on their famous barbs, with a shield of 
elephant’s hide on their arm and a lion’s skin thrown over 
their shoulders, the only raiment they ever wore by day and 
the only couch they ever cared to sleep on at night; without 
a saddle and without a bridle, or with a bridle only of twisted 
reeds which they rarely needed to touch; equally remarkable 
for their fearlessness, their agility, and their cunning; equally 
formidable, whether they charged or made believe to fly; they 
were, at Once, the strength and the weakness, the delight and 
the despair of the Carthaginian state. Under the mighty mili- 
tary genius of Hannibal—with the ardor which he breathed 
into the feeblest and the discipline which he enforced on the 
most undisciplined of his army — they faced without shrinking 
the terrors of the Alps and the malaria of the marshes, and 
they proved invincible against all the power of Rome, at the 
Ticinus and the Trebia, at Thrasimene and at Cann ; but, as 
more often happened, led by an incompetent general, treated 
by him, as not even Napoleon treated his troops, like so many 
beasts for the slaughter, and sometimes even basely deserted or 
betrayed into the enemies’ hand, they naturally proved a two- 
edged weapon, piercing the hand that leaned upon it, faithless 
and revengeful, learning nothing and forgetting nothing, find- 
ing once and again in the direst extremity of Carthage their 
own deadliest opportunity. 

But if the life of the great capitalists of Carthage was as 
brilliant as we have described it, how did it fare with the 
poorer citizens, with those whom we call the masses, till we 
sometimes forget that they are made up of individual units ? 


\ 
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If we know little of the rich, how much less do we know of 
the poor of Carthage and her dependencies. The city popula- 
tion, with the exception—a large exception doubtless — of 
those engaged in commerce, well contented, as it would seem, 
like the Romans under the Empire, if nothing deprived them 
of their bread and of their amusements, went on eating and 
marrying and multiplying till their numbers became excessive, 
and then they were shipped off by the prudence of their rulers 
to found colonies in other parts of Africa or in Spain. Their 
natural leaders—or, as probably more often happened, the 
bankrupt members of the aristocracy — would take the com- 
mand of the colony, and obtain free leave, in return for their 
services, to enrich themselves by the plunder of the adjoining 
tribes. To so vast an extent did Carthage carry out the 
modern principle of relieving herself of a superfluous popula- 
tion, and at the same time of extending her empire, by coloni- 
zation, that, on one occasion, the admiral, Hanno, whose “ Peri- 
plus” still remains, was dispatched with sixty ships of war of 
fifty oars each, and with a total of not less than 80,000 half-caste 
emigrants on board, for the purpose of founding colonies on the 
shores of the ocean beyond the Pillars of Hercules. 

To defray the expenses of this vast system of exploration 
and colonization, as well as of their enormous armies, the most 
ruinous tribute was imposed and exacted with unsparing rigor 
from the subject native states, and no slight one from the cog- 
nate Pheenician cities. The taxes paid by the natives some- 
times amounted to a half of their whole produce, and among 
the Pheenician dependent cities themselves we know that the 
lesser Leptis alone paid into the Carthaginian treasury the sum 
of a talent daily. The tribute levied on the conquered Africans 
was paid in kind, as is the case with the Rayahs of Turkey 
to the present day, and its apportionment and collection were 
doubtless liable to the same abuses and gave rise to the same 
enormities as those of which Europe has lately heard so much. 
Hence arose that universal disaffection, or rather that deadly 
hatred, on the part of her foreign subjects, and even of the 
Phoenician dependencies, towards Carthage, on which every 
invader of Africa could safely count as his surest support. 
Hence the ease with which Agathocles, with his small army of 
15,000 men, could overrun the open country, and the monoto- 
nous uniformity with which he entered, one after another, two 
hundred towns, which Carthaginian jealousy had deprived of 
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their walls, hardly needing to strike a blow. Hence too the 
horrors of the revolt of the outraged Libyan mercenaries, sup- 
ported as it was by the free-will contributions of their golden 
ornaments by the Libyan women, who hated their oppressors 
as perhaps women only can, and which is known in history by 
the name of the “ War without Truce,” or the “ Inexpiable 
War.” 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the inherent dif- 
ferences of manners, language, and race between the native of 
Africa and the Pheenician incomer were so great; the African 
was so unimpressible, and the Phcenician was so little disposed 
to understand or to assimilate himself to his surroundings, — 
that even if the Carthaginian government had been conducted 
with an equity, and the taxes levied with a moderation, which 
we know was far from being the case, a gulf profound and im- 
passable must probably have always separated the two peoples. 
This was the fundamental, the ineradicable weakness of the 
Carthaginian Empire, and in the long run outbalances all the 
advantages obtained for her by her navies, her ports, and her 
well-stocked treasury ; by the energies and the valor of her 
citizens; and by the consummate genius of three, at least, of 
her generals. It is this, and this alone, which in some measure 
reconciles us to the melancholy, nay, the hateful, termination of 
the struggle. But if, under the conditions of ancient society, 
and the savagery of the warfare which it tolerated, there was 
an unavoidable necessity for either Rome or Carthage to perish 
utterly, we must admit, in spite of the sympathy which the 
brilliancy of the Carthaginian civilization, the heroism of Hamil- 
car and Hannibal, and the tragic catastrophe itself, call forth, 
that it was well for the human race that the blow fell on Carthage 
rather than on Rome. A universal Carthaginian Empire could 
have done for the world, as far as we can see, nothing compar- 
able to that which the Roman universal Empire did for it. It 
would not have melted down national antipathies; it would 
not have given a common literature or language ; it would not 
have prepared the way for a higher civilization and an infinitely 
purer religion. Still less would it have built up that majestic 
fabric of law which forms the basis of the legislation of all the 
states of modern Europe and America. 
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QUEEN DIDO’S LOVE AND FATE. 
(By Virgil: translated by John Conington. ) 


[Pusuius Vireinius Maro, the great Roman epic poet, was born near 
Mantua, 8.c. 70, and finely educated. Stripped of his estate in Augustus’ con- 
fiscations, he regained it, like Horace, through Mzcenas’ influence ; became the 
friend of both, and also of Augustus, with whom he was traveling when he 
died, .c. 19, His works are the ‘‘ Eclogues”’ or ‘ Bucolics” (only part of them 
~ pastorals, however), modeled on Theocritus’ idyls; the ‘‘ Georgies,’’ a poetical 
treatise on practical agriculture which made farming the fashionable ‘fad’ for 
a time; and the * Aneid,’’ an epic on the adventures of Aineas, the mythical 
founder of Rome, — imitative of Homer’s form and style.] 


But the queen, pierced long since by love’s cruel shaft, is 
feeding the wound with her lifeblood, and wasting under a. 
hidden fire. Many times the hero’s own worth comes back to 
her mind, many times the glory of his race; his every look 
remains imprinted on her breast, and his every word, nor will 
trouble let soothing sleep have access to her frame. 

The dawn goddess of the morrow was surveying the earth 
with Phebus’ torch in her hand, and had already withdrawn 
the dewy shadow from the sky, when she, sick of soul, thus 
bespoke the sister whose heart was one with hers: —“ Anna, 
my sister, what dreams are these that confound and appall me? 
Who is this new guest that has entered our door? What a 
face and carriage! What strength of breast and shoulders! 
I do believe — it is no mere fancy —that he has the blood of 
gods in his veins. An ignoble soul is known by the coward’s 
brand. Ah! by what fates he has been tossed! What wars he 
was recounting, every pang of them borne by himself! Were 
it not the fixed, immovable purpose of my mind never to con- 
sent to join myself with any in wedlock’s bands, since my first 
love played me false and made me the dupe of death — had I 
not been weary of bridal bed and nuptial torch, perchance I 
might have stooped to this one reproach. Anna, for I will 
own the truth, —since the fate of Sycheus, my poor husband, 
—since the sprinkling of the gods of my home with the blood 
my brother shed, he and he only has touched my heart and 
shaken my resolution till it totters. I recognize the traces of 
the old flame. But first I would pray that earth may yawn for 
me from her foundations, or the all-powerful sire hurl me 
thunder-stricken to the shades, to the wan shades of Erebus 
and abysmal night, ere I violate thee, my woman’s honor, or 
unknit the bonds thou tiest. He who first wedded me, he has 
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carried off my heart —let him keep it all his own, and retain 
it in his grave.” Thus having said, she deluged her bosom 
with a burst of tears. 

Anna replies: “Sweet love, dearer than the light to your 
sister’s eye, are you to pine and grieve in loneliness through 
life’s long spring, nor know aught of a mother’s joy in her 
children, nor of the prizes Venus gives? Think you that dead 
ashes and ghosts low in the grave take this to heart? Grant 
that no husbands have touched your bleeding heart in times 
gone by, none now in Libya, none before in Tyre; yes, Iarbas 
has been slighted, and the other chieftains whom Afric, rich 
in triumphs, rears as its own—vwill you fight against a wel- 
come, no less than an unwelcome, passion? Nor does it cross 
your mind in whose territories you are settled? On one side 
the cities of the Getulians, a race invincible in war, and the 
Numidians environ you, unbridled as their steeds, and the 
inhospitable Syrtis; on another, a region unpeopled by drought, 
and the widespread barbarism of the nation of Barce. What 
need to talk of the war cloud threatening from Tyre, and the 
menaces of our brother? It is under Heaven’s auspices, I 
deem, and by Juno’s blessing, that the vessels of Hion have 
made this voyage hither.. What a city, my sister, will ours 
become before your eyes! what an empire will grow out of a 
marriage like this! With the arms of the Teucrians at its 
back, to what a height will the glory of Carthage soar! Only 
be it yours to implore the favor of Heaven, and having won its 
acceptance, give free course to hospitality and weave a chain 
of pleas for delay, while the tempest is raging its full on the 
sea, and Orion, the star of rain, while his ships are still bat- 
tered, and the rigor of the sky still unyielding.” By these 
words she added fresh fuel to the fire of love, gave confidence 
to her wavering mind, and loosed the ties of woman’s honor. 

First they approach the temples and inquire for pardon from 
altar to altar; duly they slaughter chosen sheep to Ceres the 
lawgiver, to Phoebus, and to father Lyzeus — above all to Juno, 
who makes marriage bonds her care. Dido herself, in all her 
beauty, takes a goblet in her hand, and pours it out full between 
the horns of a heifer of gleaming white, or moves majestic in 
the presence of the gods towards the richly laden altars, and 
solemnizes the day with offerings, and gazing greedily on the 
victims’ opened breasts, consults the entrails yet quivering 
with life. Alas! how blind are the eyes of seers! What can 
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vows, what can temples do for the madness of love? All the 
while a flame is preying on the very marrow of her bones, and 
deep in her breast a wound keeps noiselessly alive. She is on 
fire, the ill-fated Dido, and in her madness ranges the whole 
city through, like a doe from an arrow shot, whom, unguarded 
in the thick of the Cretan woods, a shepherd, chasing her with 
his darts, has pierced from a distance, and left the flying steel 
~ in the wound, unknowing of his prize; she at full speed scours 
the forests and lawns of Dicte; the deadly reed still sticks in 
her side. Now she leads Aineas with her through the heart of 
the town, and displays the wealth of Sidon, and the city built 
to dwell in. She begins to speak, and stops midway in the 
utterance. Now, as the day fades, she seeks again the banquet 
of yesterday, and once more in frenzy asks to hear of the agonies 
of Troy, and hangs once more on his lips as he tells the tale. 
Afterwards, when the guests are gone, and the dim moon in 
turn is hiding her light, and the setting stars invite to slumber, 
alone she mourns in the empty hall, and presses the couch he 
has just left; him far away she sees and hears, herself far away; 
or holds Ascanius long in her lap, spellbound by his father’s 
image, to cheat, if she can, her ungovernable passion. The 
towers that were rising rise no longer; the youth cease to prac* 
tice arms, or to make ready havens and bulwarks for safety in 
war; the works are broken and suspended, the giant frowning 
of the walls, and the engine level with the sky. 


* * * * * * 


Meantime the sky begins to be convulsed with a mighty 
turmoil; a stormcloud follows of mingled rain and hail. The 
Tyrian train, all in confusion, and the chivalry of Troy, and 
the hope of Dardania, Venus’ grandson, have sought shelter in 
their terror up and down the country, some here, some there. 
The streams run in torrents down the hills. Dido and the 
Trojan chief find themselves in the same cave. Earth, the 
mother of all, and Juno give the sign. 

Lightnings blaze, and heaven flashes in sympathy with the 
bridal; and from mountain tops the nymphs give the nuptial 
shout. That day was the birthday of death, the birthday of 
woe. Henceforth she has no thought for the common eye, or 
the common tongue; it is not a stolen passion that Dido has 
now in her mind —no, she calls it marriage; that name is the 
screen of her sin. 
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[Jove commands Mercury to visit neas and bear him the divine injunction, 
according to the decree of the Fates, to leave Carthage and fulfill his 
destiny — of founding through his descendants the great city in Latium.] 


ZENEAS DESERTS HIS QUEEN. 


Soon as his winged feet alit among the huts of Carthage, he 
sees Aineas founding towers and making houses new. <A sword 
was at his side, starred with yellow jaspers, and a mantle 
drooped from his shoulders, ablaze with Tyrian purple—a 
costly gift which Dido had made, varying the web with threads 
of gold. Instantly he assails him: “And are you at a time 
like this laying the foundations of stately Carthage, and build- 
ing, like a fond husband, your wife’s goodly city, forgetting, 
alas! your own kingdom and the cares that should be yours? 
It is no less than the ruler of the gods who sends me down to 
you from his bright Olympus —he whose nod sways heaven 
and earth; it is he that bids me carry his commands through 
the flying air. What are you building? what do you look to 
in squandering your leisure in Libyan land? If you are fired 
by no spark of ambition for the greatness in your view, and 
will not rear a toilsome fabric for your own praise, think of 
Ascanius rising into youth, think of Iulus, your heir and your 
hope, to whom you owe the crown of Italy and the realm of 
Rome.” With these words Cyllene’s god quitted mortal sight 
ere he had well ceased to speak, and vanished away from the 
eye into unsubstantial air. 

The sight left 4ineas dumb and aghast indeed; his hair stood 
shudderingly erect; his speech clave to his throat. He burns 
to take flight and leave the land of pleasure, as his ears ring 
with the thunder of Heaven’s imperious warning. What—ah! 
what is he to do? with what address can he now dare to ap- 
proach the impassioned queen? what first.advances can he 
employ? And thus he dispatches his rapid thought hither and 
thither, hurrying it east and west, and sweeping every corner 
of the field. So balancing, at last he thought this judgment 
the best. He calls Mnestheus and Sergestus and brave Seres- 
tus; bids them quietly get ready the fleet, muster the crews on 
the shore, with their arms in their hands, hiding the reason . 
for so sudden a change. Meantime he, while Dido, kindest of 
friends, is in ignorance, deeming love’s chain too strong to be 
snapped, will feel his way, and find what are the happiest 
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moments for speech, what the right hold to take of circum- 
stance. At once all gladly obey his command, and are busy 
on the tasks enjoined. 

But the queen (who can cheat a lover’s senses?) scented the 
plot, and caught the first sound of the coming stir, alive to fear 
in the midst of safety. Fame, as before, the same baleful fiend, 
whispered in her frenzied ear that the fleet was being equipped 
and the voyage got ready. She storms in impotence of soul, 
and, all on fire, goes raving through the city, like a Mznad 
starting up at the rattle of the sacred emblems, when the tri- 
ennial orgies lash her with the cry of Bacchus, and Cithzron’s 
yell calls her into the night. At length she thus bespeaks 
Agneas, unaddressed by him: — 

“To hide, yes, hide your enormous crime, perfidious wretch, 
did you hope that might be done — to steal away in silence from 
my realm? Has our love no power to keep you? has our troth, 
once plighted, none, nor she whom you doom to a cruel death, 
your Dido? Nay, are you fitting out your fleet with winter’s 
sky overhead, and hastening to cross the deep in the face of all 
the northern winds, hard-hearted as you are? Why, suppose 
you were not seeking a strange clime and a home you know 
not — suppose old Troy were still standing — would even Troy 
draw you to seek her across a billowy sea? Flying, and from 
me! By the tears I shed, and by your plighted hand, since my 
own act, alas! has left me naught else to plead — by our union 
—by the nuptial rites thus prefaced —if I have ever deserved 
well of you, or aught of mine ever gave you pleasure — have 
pity on a falling house, and strip off, I conjure you, if prayer 
be not too late, the mind that clothes you. It is owing to you 
that the Libyan tribes and the Nomad chiefs hate me, that my 
own Tyrians are estranged; owing to you, yes, you, that my 
woman’s honor has been put out, and that which was my one 
passport to immortality, my former fame. To whom are you 
abandoning a dying woman, my guest?—since the name of 
husband has dwindled to that. Why do I live any longer? — 
to give my brother Pygmalion time to batter down my walls, 
or Iarbas the Moor to carry me away captive? Had I but borne 
any offspring of you before your flight, were there some tiny 
Eneas to play in my hall, and remind me of you, though but 
in look, I should not then feel utterly captive and forlorn.” 

She ceased. He all the while, at Jove’s command, was keep- 
ing his eyes unmoved, and shutting up in his heart his great 
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love. At length he answers in brief: “Fair queen, name all 
the claims to gratitude you can. I shall never gainsay one, 
nor will the thought of Elissa ever be unwelcome while memory 
lasts, while breath animates this frame. A few words I will 
say, as the case admits. I never counted — do not dream it — 
on stealthily concealing my flight. I never came with a bride- 
groom’s torch in my hand, nor was this the alliance to which I 
agreed. For me, were the Fates to suffer me to live under a 
star of my own choosing, and to make with care the terms I 
would, the city of Troy, first of all the dear remains of what 
was mine, would claim my tendance. Priam’s tall rooftree 
would still be standing, and my hand would have built a 
restored Pergamus, to solace the vanquished. But now to 
princely Italy Grynean Apollo, to Italy his Lycian oracles, bid 
me repair. There is my heart, there my fatherland. If you 
are riveted here by the sight of your stately Carthage, a 
daughter of Phoenicia by a Libyan town, why, I would ask, 
should jealousy forbid Teucrians to settle in Ausonian land? 
We, like you, have the right of looking for a foreign realm. 
There is my father Anchises, oft as night’s dewy shades invest 
the earth, oft as the fiery stars arise, warning me in dreams 
and appalling me by his troubled presence. ‘There is my son 
Ascanius, and the wrongs heaped on his dear head every day 
that I rob him of the crown of Hesperia, and of the land that 
fate makes his. Now, too, the messenger of the gods, sent 
down from Jove himself (1 swear by both our lives) has brought 
me orders through the flying air. With my own eyes I saw 
the god in clear daylight entering the walls, and took in his 
words with the ears that hear you now. Cease then to harrow 
up both our souls by your reproaches: my quest of Italy is not 
of my own motion.” 

Long ere he had done this speech she was glaring at him 
askance, rolling her eyes this way and that, and scanning the 
whole man with her silent glances, and thus she bursts forth 
all ablaze: ‘No goddess was mother of yours, no Dardanus 
the head of your line, perfidious wretch! —no, your parent was 
Caucasus, rugged and craggy, and Hyrcanian tigresses put their 
breasts to your lips. For why should I suppress aught? or for 
what worse evil hold myself in reserve? Did he groan when I 
wept? did he move those hard eyes? did he yield and shed 
tears, or pity her that loved him? What first? what last? 
Now, neither Juno, queen of all, nor Jove, the almighty Father, 
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eyes us with impartial regard. Nowhere is there aught to trust 
—nowhere. A shipwrecked beggar, I welcomed him, and 
madly gave him a share of my realm; his lost fleet, his crews, 
I brought back from death’s door. Ah! Fury sets me on fire, 
and whirls me round! Now, prophet Apollo, now the Lycian 
oracles. Now the messenger of the gods, sent down by Jove 
himself, bears his grim bidding through the air! Aye, of 
course, that is the employment of the powers above, those the 
cares that break their repose! I retain not your person, nor 
refute your talk. Go, chase Italy with the winds at your back; 
look for realms with the whole sea between you. I have hope 
that on the rocks midway, if the gods are as powerful as they 
are good, you will drain the cup of punishment, with Dido’s 
name ever on your lips. I will follow you with murky fires 
when I am far away; and when cold death shall have parted 
soul and body, my shade shall haunt you everywhere. Yes, 
wretch, you shall suffer. I shall hear it—the news will reach 
me down among the dead.” So saying, she snaps short. her 
speech, and flies with loathing from the daylight, and breaks 
and rushes from his sight, leaving him hesitating, and fearing, 
and thinking of a thousand things to say. Her maidens sup- 
port her, and carry her sinking frame into her marble chamber, 
and lay her on her bed. 

But good Aineas, though yearning to solace and soothe her 
‘agonized spirit, and by his words to check the onset of sorrow, 
with many a groan, his whole soul upheaved by the force of 
love, goes nevertheless about the commands of Heaven, and 
repairs to his fleet. The Teucrians redouble their efforts, and 
along the whole range of the shore drag their tall ships down. 
The keels are careened and floated. They carry oars with their 
leaves still on, and timber unfashioned as it stood in the woods, 
so strong their eagerness to fly. You may see them all in 
motion, streaming from every part of the city. Even as ants 
when they are sacking a huge heap of wheat, provident of 
winter days, and laying up the plunder in their stores; a black 
column is seen moving through the plain, and they convey their 
booty along the grass in a narrow path: some are putting their 
shoulders to the big grains, and pushing them along; others 
are rallying the force and punishing the stragglers; the whole 
track is in a glow of work. . 
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DEATH OF Dibo. 


What were your feelings then, poor Dido, at a sight like 
this! How deep the groans you heaved, when you looked out 
from your lofty tower on a beach all seething and swarming, 
and saw the whole sea before you deafened with that hubbub of 
voices! Tyrant love! what force dost thou not put on human 
hearts? Again she has to condescend to tears, again to use 
the weapons of entreaty, and bow her spirit in suppliance under 
love’s yoke, lest she should have left aught untried, and be 
rushing on a needless death. 

“ Anna, you see there is hurrying all over the shore — they 
are met from every side; the canvas is already wooing the gale, 
and the joyful sailors have wreathed the sterns. If I have had 
the foresight to anticipate so heavy a blow, I shall have the 
power to bear it too, my sister. Yet, Anna, in my misery, 
perform me this one service. You, and you only, the per- 
fidious man was wont to make his friend —aye, even to trust 
you with his secret thoughts. You, and you only, know the 
subtle approaches to his heart, and the times of essaying them. 
Go, then, my sister, and supplicate our haughty foe. Tell him 
I was no party to the Danaan league at Aulis to destroy the 
Trojan nation; I sent no ships to Pergamus; I never disin- 
terred his father Anchises, his dust or his spirit. Why will he 
not let my words sink down into his obdurate ears? Whither 
is he hurrying? Let him grant this last boon to her who loves 
him so wildly; let him wait till the way is smoothed for his 
flight, and there are winds to waft him. I am not asking him 
now to renew our old vows which he has forsworn. I am not 
asking him to forego his fair Latium, and resign his crown. I 
entreat but a few vacant hours, a respite and breathing space 
for my passion, till my fortune shall have taught baffled love 
how to grieve. This is my last request of you. Oh, pity your 
poor sister! —a request which when granted shall be returned 
with interest in death.” 

Such was her appeal —such the wailing which her afflicted 
sister bears to him, and bears again; but no wailing moves him, 
no words find him a gentle listener. Fate bars the way, and 
Heaven closes the hero’s relenting ears. Even as an aged oak, 
still hale and strong, which Alpine winds, blowing now here, 
now there, strive emulously to uproot —a loud noise is heard, 
and, as the stem rocks, heaps of leaves pile the ground; but 
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the tree cleaves firmly to the cliff; high as its head strikes 
into the air, so deep its root strikes down to the abyss — even 
thus the hera is assailed on all sides by a storm of words: his 
mighty breast thrills through and through with agony; but 
his mind is unshaken, and tears are showered in vain. 

Then at last, maddened by her destiny, poor Dido prays for 
death: heaven’s vault is a weariness to look on. To confirm 
her in pursuing her intent, and closing her eyes on the sun, 
she saw, as she was laying her offerings on the incense-steaming 
altars —hormble to tell —the sacred liquor turn black, and the 
streams of wine curdle into loathly gore. This appearance she 
told to nene, not even to her sister. Moreover, there was in 
her palace a marble chapel to her former husband, to which she 
used to pay singular honors, wreathing it with snowy fillets 
and festal boughs; from it she thought she heard a voice, the 
accents of the dead, man calling her, when the darkness of night 
was shrouding the earth; and on the roofa lonely owl in funereal 
tones kept complaining again and again, and drawing out wail- 
ingly its protracted notes; and a thousand predictions of seers 
of other days. come back on her, terrifying her with their awful 
warnings. When she dreams, there is A‘neas himself driving 
her im furious; chase: she seems always being left alone to her- 
self, always: pacing companionless on a never-ending road, and 
looking for her Tyrians in a realm without inhabitants — lke 
Pentheus, when in frenzy he sees troops of Furies, and two 
sons, and a double Thebes rising round him; or Agamemnon’s 
Orestes: rushing; over the stage, as he flies from his mother, 
who: is: armed: with torches and deadly snakes, while the aveng- 
ing fiends sit: couched. on the threshold. . . . 

Meanwhile. Aineas, resolved on his journey, was slumbering 
in his: vessel’s. tall stern, all being now in readiness. ‘To him 
a vision of: the: god appearing again with the same countenance, 
presented: itself as. he: slept, and seemed to give this second 
warning;— the: perfect: picture of Mercury, his voice, his bloom- 
ing hue;. his: yellow locks, and. the youthful grace of his frame: 
“«Goddess-born, at: a crisis like this can you slumber on? 
Do you not see the wall of danger which is fast rising round 
you, infatuate that you are, nor hear the favoring whisper of 
the western gale? She is revolving in her bosom thoughts of 
craft and cruelty, resolved on death, and surging with a change- 
ful tempest of passion. Will you not haste away while haste 
is in your power? You will look on a sea convulsed with 
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ships, an array of fierce torch fires, a coast glowing with flame, 
if the dawn goddess shall have found you loitering here on 
land. Quick! —burst through delay. A thing of moods and 
changes is woman ever.” He said, and was lost in the dark- 
ness of night. 

At once Aineas, scared by the sudden apparition, springs up 
from sleep, and rouses his comrades. “Wake in a moment, 
my friends, and seat you on the benches. Unfurl the sails 
with all speed. See! here is a god sent down from heaven on 
high, urging us again to hasten our flight, and cut the twisted 
cables. Yes! sacred power, we follow thee, whoever thou art, 
and a second time with joy obey thy behest. Be thou with us, 
and graciously aid us, and let propitious stars be ascendant in 
the sky.” So saying, he snatches from the scabbard his: flash- 
ing sword, and with the drawn blade cuts the hawsers. The 
spark flies from man to man; they scour, they seud, they have 
left the shore behind; you cannot see the water for ships. 
With strong strokes they dash the foam, and sweep the blue. 

And now Aurora was beginning to sprinkle the earth with 
fresh light, rising from Tithonus’ saffron couch. Soon as the 
queen from her watchtower saw the gray dawn brighten, and 
the fleet moving on with even canvas, and coast and haven for- 
saken, with never an oar left, thrice and again smiting her 
beauteous breast with her hands, and rending her golden locks, 
“Great Jupiter!” cries she, “shall he go? Shall-a chance 
comer boast of having flouted our realm? Will they not get 
their arms at once, and give chase from all the town, and pull, 
some of them, the ships from the docks? Away! bring fire; 
quick! get darts, ply oars!) What am Isaying? Where am I? 
What madness turns my brain? Wretched Dido! do your sins 
sting you now? They should have done so then, when you 
were giving your crown away. What truth! what fealty! — 
the man who, they say, carries about with him the gods of his 
country, and took up on his shoulders his old worn-out father! 
Might I not have caught and torn him piecemeal, and seattered 
him to the waves ?— destroyed his friends, aye, and his own 
Ascanius, and served up the boy for his father’s meal? But 
the chance of a battle would have been doubtful. Let it have 
been. I was to die, and whom had I to fear? I would have 
flung torches into his camp, filled his decks with flame, con- 
sumed son and sire and the whole line, and leapt myself upon 
the pile. Sun, whose torch shows thee all that is done on earth, 
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and thou, Juno, revealer and witness of these stirrings of the 
heart, and Hecate, whose name is yelled in civie crossways by 
night, avenging fiends, and gods of dying Elissa, listen to this! 
Let your power stoop to ills that call for it, and hear what I 
now pray! If it must needs be that the accursed wretch gain 
the haven and float to shore — if such the requirement of Jove’s 
destiny, such the fixed goal—yet grant that, harassed by the 
sword and battle of a warlike nation, a wanderer from his own 
- confines, torn from his Iulus’ arms, he may pray for succor, and 
see his friends dying miserably round him! Nor when he has 
yielded to the terms of an unjust peace, may he enjoy his crown, 
or the life he loves; but may he fall before his time, and lie 
unburied in the midst of the plain! This is my prayer — these 
the last accents that flow from me with my lifeblood. And 
you, my Tyrians, let your hatred persecute the race and people 
for all time to come. Be this the offering you send down to 
my ashes: never be there love or league between nation and 
nation. Arise from my bones, my unkhown avenger, destined 
with fire and sword to pursue the Dardanian settlers, now or in 
after days, whenever strength shall be given! Let coast be at 
war with coast, water with wave, army with army; fight they, 
and their sons, and their sons’ sons!” 

Thus she said, as she whirled her thought to this side and 
that, seeking at once to cut short the life she now abhorred. 
Then briefly she spoke to Barce, Sychzus’ nurse, for her own 
was left in her old country, in the black ashes of the grave: 
“Fetch me here, dear nurse, my sister Anna. Bid her hasten 
to sprinkle herself with water.from the stream, and bring with 
her the cattle and the atoning offerings prescribed. Let her 
come with these; and do you cover your brow with the holy 
fillet. The sacrifice to Stygian Jove, which I have duly com- 
menced and made ready, I wish now to accomplish, and with 
it the end of my sorrows, giving to the flame the pile that 
pillows the Dardan head!” She said: the nurse began to 
quicken her pace with an old wife’s zeal. 

But Dido, wildered and maddened. by her enormous resolve, 
rolling her bloodshot eye, her quivering cheeks stained with 
fiery streaks, and pale with the shadow of death, bursts the 
door of the inner palace, and frantically climbs the tall pile, 
and unsheathes the Dardan sword, a gift procured for a far 
different end. Then, after surveying the Trojan garments and 
the bed, too well known, and pausing awhile to weep and 
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think, she pressed her bosom to the couch, and uttered her last 
words : — 

“Relics, once darlings of mine, while Fate and Heaven gave _ 
leave, receive this my soul, and release me from these my sor- 
rows. I have lived my life—the course assigned me by For- 
tune is run, and now the august phantom of Dido shall pass 
underground. I have built a splendid city. I have seen my 
walls completed. In vengeance for a husband, I have punished 
a brother that hated me — blest, ah! blest beyond human bliss, 
if only Dardan ships had never touched coasts of ours!” She 
spoke—and kissing the couch: “Is it to be death without 
revenge? But be it death,” she cries — “this, this is the road 
by which I love to pass to the shades. Let the heartless Dar- 
danian’s eyes drink in this flame from the deep, and let him 
carry with him the presage of my death.” 

She spoke, and even while she was yet speaking, her attend- 
ants see her fallen on the sword, the blade spouting blood, 
and her hands dabbled in it. Their shrieks rise to the lofty 
roof; Fame runs wild through the convulsed city. With wail- 
ing and groaning, and screams of women, the palace rings; the 
sky resounds with mighty cries and beating of breasts —even 
as if the foe were to burst the gates and topple down Carthage 
or ancient Tyre, and the infuriate flame were leaping from roof 
to roof among the dwellings of men and gods. 

Her sister heard it. Breathless and frantic, with wild speed, 
disfiguring her cheeks with her nails, her bosom with her fists, 
she bursts through the press, and calls by name on the dying 
queen: “Was this your secret, sister? Were you plotting 
to cheat me? Was this what your pile was preparing for me, 
your fires, and your altars? What should a lone heart grieve 
for first? Did you disdain your sister’s company in death? 
You should have called me to share your fate—the same keen 
sword pang, the same hour, should have been the end of both. 
And did these hands build the pile, this voice call on the gods 
of our house, that you might lie there, while I, hard-hearted 
wretch, was away? Yes, sister, you have destroyed yourself 
and me, the people and the elders of Sidon,-and your own fair 
city. Let in the water to the wounds; let me cleanse them, 
and if any remains of breath be still flickering, catch them in 
my mouth!” As she thus spoke, she was at the top of the 
lofty steps, and was embracing and fondling in her bosom her 
dying sister, and stanching with her robe the black streams of 
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blood, Dido strives to raise her heavy eyes, and sinks down 
again; the deep stab gurgles in her breast. Thrice, with an 
effort, she lifted and reared herself up on her elbow; thrice she 
fell back on the couch, and with helpless wandering eyes aloft 
in the sky, sought for the light and groaned when she found it. 
Then Juno almighty, in compassion for her lengthened agony 
and her trouble in dying, sent down Iris from Olympus to part 
the struggling soul and its prison of flesh. For, as she was 
dying, not in the course of fate, nor for any crime of hers, but 
in mere misery, before her time, the victim of sudden frenzy, 
not yet had Proserpine carried off a lock of her yellow hair, 
and thus doomed her head to Styx and the place of death. So 
then Iris glides down the sky with saffron wings dew-besprent, 
trailing a thousand various colors in the face of the sun, and 
alights above her head. ‘This I am bidden to bear away as an 
offering to Pluto, and hereby set you free from the body.” So 
saying, she stretches her hand and cuts the lock: at once all 
heat parts from the frame, and the life has passed into air. 
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PRECEPTS, PRAYERS, AND HYMNS FROM THE 
ZEND-AVESTA. 


(Translated by James Darmesteter and L. H. Mills.) 


[The Avesta (Zend means commentary ; the name has also been given to 
the old Persian language of the most antique portion) is the collection of sacred 
books—chiefly liturgy —of the ancient Persians, and of the modern Parsee sect, 
their descendants who have not become Mohammedans. The portion called the 
GAthas is represented to be the utterances of Zoroaster or Zarathushtra himself, 
the lawgiver and religious founder whose existence is still a hopeless problem: 
even of the associated translators above, Professor Darmesteter decisively pro- 
nounces him mythical; Mr. Mills with equal confidence holds him historical 
and the GAthas substantially authentic. He assigns him to a period probably not 
earlier than zs.c, 1500, or later than 900. ‘Let the Zendist study the G&thas 
well,’ he says, ‘‘and then let him turn to the Yasts or the Vendidad: he will go 
from the land of reality to the land of fable. He leaves in the one a toiling 
prophet, to meet in the other a phantastic demi-god.’’] 


KEEPING CONTRACTS AND OATHS. 


Ir MEN of the same faith, either friends or brothers, come to 
an agreement together, that one may obtain from the other 
either goods, or a wife, or knowledge, let him who wants to 
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have goods have them delivered to him; let him who wants to 
have a wife receive and wed her; let him who wants to have 
knowledge be taught the holy word. 

He shall learn on, during the first part of the day and the 
last, during the first part of the night and the last, that his 
mind may be increased in knowledge and wax strong in holi- 
ness; so shall he sit up, giving thanks and praying to the gods, 
that he may be increased in knowledge; he shall rest during 
the middle part of the day, during the middle part of the night, 
and thus shall he continue until he can say all the words which 
former Aéthrapaitis (teaching priests) have said. 

Before the water and the blazing fire, O Spitama Zarathus- 
tra! let no one make bold to deny having received from his 
neighbor the ox or the garment. 

Verily I say it unto thee, O Spitama Zarathustra! the man 
who has a wife is far above him who begets no sons; he who 
keeps a house is far above him who has none; he who has 
children is far above the childless man; he who has riches is 
far above him who has none. 

And of two men, he who fills himself with meat is filled 
with the good spirit much more than he who does not do so: 
the latter is all but dead; the former is above him by the worth 
of an asperena (dirhem, dime), by the worth of a sheep, by the 
worth of an ox, by the worth of a man. 

It is this man that can strive against the onsets of Asté- 
Vidhétu; that can strive against the self-moving arrow; that 
can strive against the winter fiend, with thinnest garment on; 
that can strive against the wicked tyrant and smite him on the 
head; it is this man that can strive against the ungodly Ashe- 
maogha who does not eat. 


THE Ho.uiness oF HusBANDRY. 


(Ahura Mazda said:) “ Unhappy is the land that has long 
lain unsown with the seed of the sower and wants a good hus- 
bandman, like a well-shapen maiden who has long gone child- 
less and wants a good husband. 

“He who would till the earth, O Spitama Zarathustra! with 
the left arm and the right, with the right arm and the left, 
unto him will she bring forth plenty like a loving bride on her 
bed, unto her beloved; the bride will bring forth children, the 
earth will bring forth plenty of fruit. 
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“He who would till the earth, O Spitama Zarathustra ! 
with the left arm and the right, with the right arm and the 
left, unto him thus says the Earth: ‘O thou man! who dost 
till me with the left arm and the right, with the right arm and 
the left, hither shall people ever come and beg for bread; here 
shall I ever go on bearing, bringing forth all manner of food, 
bringing forth profusion of corn.’ 

“Tle who does not till the earth, O Spitama Zarathustra ! 
“with the left arm and the right, with the right arm and the 
left, unto him thus says the Earth: ‘O thou man! who dost 
not till me with the left arm and the right, with the right arm 
and the left, ever shalt thou stand at the door of the stranger, 
among those who beg for bread ; ever shalt thou wait there for 
the refuse that is brought unto thee, brought by those who 
have profusion of wealth.’ ” 

O Maker of the material world, thou Holy One! What is 
the food that fills the law of Mazda? 

Ahura Mazda answered: “It is sowing corn again and 
again, O Spitama Zarathustra ! 

‘*He who sows corn, soweth holiness; he makes the law 
of Mazda grow higher and higher; he makes the law of Mazda 
as fat as he can with a hundred acts of adoration, a thousand 
oblations, ten thousand sacrifices. 

‘* When barley is coming forth, the Daévas start up; when 
the corn is growing rank, then faint the Daévas’ hearts; when 
the corn is being bound, the Daévas groan; when wheat is 
coming forth, the Daévas are destroyed. In that house they 
can no longer stay, from that house they are beaten away, 
wherein wheat is thus coming forth. It is as though red-hot 
iron were turned about in their throats, when there is plenty 
of corn. 

“Then let the priest teach people this saying: ‘No one 
who does not eat has strength to do works of holiness, strength 
to do. works of husbandry, strength to beget children, By 
eating, every material creature lives; by not eating it dies 
BAA a av ahs 

“He who, tilling the earth, O Spitama Zarathustra! would 
not kindly and piously give to one of the faithful, he shall fall 
down into the darkness of Spenta Armaiti (the earth), down 
into the world of woe, the dismal realm. down into the house 


of hell.” 
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To THE SUN. 


Unto the undying, shining, swift-horsed Sun; 

Be propitiation, with sacrifice, prayer, propitiation, and 
glorification. 

We sacrifice unto the undying, shining, swift-horsed Sun. 

When the light of the sun waxes warmer, when the bright- 
ness of the Sun waxes warmer, then up stand the heavenly 
Yazatas, by hundreds and thousands; they gather together its 
Glory, they make its Glory pass down, they pour its Glory upon 
the earth, made by Ahura, for the increase of the world of holi- 
ness, for the increase of the creatures of holiness, for the in- 
crease of the undying, shining, swift-horsed Sun. 

And when the Sun rises up, then the earth, made by Ahura, 
becomes clean; the running waters become clean, the waters of 
the wells become clean, the waters of the Sea become clean; 
the standing waters become clean; all the holy creatures, the 
creatures of the Good Spirit, become clean. 

Should not the Sun rise up, then the Daévas would destroy 
all the things that are in the Seven Karshvares, nor would the 
heavenly Yazatas find any way of withstanding or repelling 
them in the material world. 

He who offers up a sacrifice unto the undying, shining, 
swift-horsed Sun—to withstand darkness, to withstand the 
Daévas born of darkness, to withstand the robbers and bandits, 
to withstand the Yatus and Pairikas, to withstand death that 
creeps in unseen — offers it up to Ahura Mazda, offers it up to 
the Amesha-Spentas, offers it up to his own soul. He rejoices 
all the heavenly and worldly Yazatas, who offers up a sacrifice 
unto the undying, shining, swift-horsed Sun. 

I will sacrifice unto Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, who 
has a thousand ears, ten thousand eyes. 

I will sacrifice unto the club of Mithra, the lord of wide 
pastures, well struck down upon the skulls of the Daévas. 

I will sacrifice unto that friendship, the best of all friend- 
ships, that reigns between the moon and the sun. 

For his brightness and glory, I will offer unto him a sacri- 
fice worth being heard, namely, unto the undying, shining, 
swift-horsed Sun. Unto the undying, shining, swift-horsed 
Sun we offer up the libations, the Haoma and meat, the bar- 
esma, the wisdom of the tongue, the holy spells, the speech, the 
deeds, the libations, and the rightly spoken words. 
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To MITHRA, 


We sacrifice unto Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, sleep- 
less, and ever awake. 

To whom Ahura Mazda offered up a sacrifice in the shining 
Garo-nmana (Paradise). 

With his arms lifted up towards Immortality, Mithra, the 
_lord of wide pastures, drives forward from the shining Garé- 
nmana, in a beautiful chariot that drives on, ever-swift, 
adorned with all sorts of ornaments, and made of gold. 

At his right hand drives Rashnu Razista, the most benefi- 
cent and well-shapen. 

At his left hand drives the most upright Aista, the holy 
one, bearing libations in her hands, clothed with white clothes, 
and white herself; and the cursing thought of the Law of 
Mazda. 

Close by him drives the strong cursing thought of the wise 
man, opposing foes in the shape of a boar, a sharp-toothed he- 
boar, a sharp-jawed boar, that kills at one stroke, pursuing, 
wrathful, with a dripping face, strong and swift to run, and 
rushing all around. 

Behind him drives Atar (the Genius of Fire), all in a blaze, 
and the awful kingly Glory. 

On aside of the chariot of Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, 
stand a thousand bows well made, with a string of cowgut; 
they go through the heavenly space, they fall through the 
heavenly space upon the skulls of the Daévas. 

On a side of the chariot of Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, 
stand a thousand vulture-feathered arrows, with a golden mouth, 
with a horn shaft, with a brass tail, and well made. They go 
through the heavenly space, they fall through the heavenly 
space upon the skulls of the Daévas. 

On a side of the chariot of Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, 
stand a thousand spears, well made and sharp-piercing. They 
go through the heavenly space, they fall through the heavenly 
space upon the skulls of the Daévas. 

On a side of the chariot of Mithra, the lord of wide pas- 
tures, stand a thousand steel hammers, two-edged, well made. 
They go through the heavenly space, they fall through the 
heavenly space upon the skulls of the Daévas. 

On a side of the chariot of Mithra, the lord of wide pas- 
tures, stand a thousand swords, two-edged and well made. 
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They go through the heavenly space, they fall through the 
heavenly space upon the skulls of the Daévas. 

On aside of the chariot of Mithra, the lord of wide pas- 
tures, stand a thousand maces of iron, well made. They go 
through the heavenly space, they fall through the heavenly 
space upon the skulls of the Daévas. 

On a side of the chariot of Mithra, the lord of wide pas- 
tures, stands a beautiful well-falling club, with a hundred knots, 
a hundred edges, that rushes forward and fells men down; a 
club cast out of red brass, of strong, golden brass; the strong- 
est of all weapons, the most victorious of all weapons. It goes 
through the heavenly space, it falls through the heavenly space 
upon the skulls of the Daévas. 

After he has smitten the Daévas, after he has smitten down 
the man who lied unto Mithra, Mithra, the lord of wide pas- 
tures, drives forward. ... 

Angra Mainyu (Ahriman), who is all death, flees away in 
fear; Aeshma, the evil-doing Peshotanu, flees away in fear; 
the long-handed Boshyaster flees away in fear; all the Daévas 
unseen and the Varenya fiends flee away in fear. 

Oh! May we never fall across the rush of Mithra, the lord 
of wide pastures, when in anger! May Mithra, the lord of 
wide pastures, never smite us in his anger; he who stands up 
upon this earth as the strongest of all gods, the most valiant 
of all gods, the most energetic of all gods, the swiftest of all 
gods, the most fiend-smiting of all gods, he, Mithra, the lord of 
wide pastures. 


GATHA-DUALISM OF Goop AND Evin. 


The primeval spirits as a pair, each independent in his 
action, have been famed. A better thing, and a worse, they 
two, as to thought, as to word, and as to deed. And between 
these two let the wisely acting choose aright. Choose ye not 
as the evil-doers ! 

When the two spirits came together at the first to make 
life, and life’s absence, and to determine how the world at last 
shall be ordered, for the wicked the worst life (Hell), for the 
holy the Best Mental State (Heaven). 

Me who was the evil of them both chose the evil, thereby 
making the worst of possible results ; but the more bounteous 
spirit chose the Divine Righteousness. 
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And between these two spirits the Demon-Gods and their 
worshipers can make no righteous choice, since we have be- 
guiled them. As they were questioning and debating in their 
council, the worst mind approached them that he might be 
chosen. And thereupon they rushed together unto the Demon 
of Fury, that they might pollute the lives of mortals. 

Upon this Aramaiti (Saints’ Piety) approached, and with 
her came the Sovereign Power, the Good Mind, and the Right- 
eous Order. And Aramaiti gave a body (to the spiritual crea- 
tions of good and evil). . 

And when vengeance shall have come upon these wretches 
(Devil-worshipers), then, O Mazda! the kingdom shall have 
been gained by thee by thy Good Mind within thy Folk. 

And may we be such as those who bring on this great 
renovation, and make this world progressive. The Ahuras of 
‘Mazda may we be in helpful readiness to meet thy people, pre- 
senting benefits in union with the Righteous Order. 


LEGEND OF TANTALUS AND THE OLYMPIC 
GAMES. 


By PINDAR. 
(Translated by Ernest Myers.) 


[Prxpar, one of the greatest lyric artists of the world, was born about B.C, 
‘522, near Thebes. Though sought as a court star by the greatest princes of his 
age, he refused to give up independence or Theban citizenship. He died prob- 
ably in 448. His life work was writing odes to be sung in honor of victories in 
athletic contests at the great Greek religious festivals. These he made vehicles 
for the legendary lore of old Greece, at first so lavishly that the elder poetess 
Corinna told him “one should sow with the hand and not the sack.’’] 


First OLYMPIAN ODE: FOR HIBRON OF SYRACUSE, WINNER 
IN THE Horse RACE. 


Best is Water of all,and Gold as a flaming fire in the night 
shineth eminent amid lordly wealth; but if of prizes in the 
games thou art fain, O my soul, to tell, then, as for no bright 
star more quickening than the sun must thou search in the void 
firmament by day, so neither shall we find any games greater 
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than the Olympic whereof to utter our voice: for hence cometh 
the glorious hymn and entereth into the minds of the skilled in 
song, so that they celebrate the son of Kronos [Zeus], when 
to the rich and happy hearth of Hieron they are come; for he 
wieldeth the scepter of justice in Sicily of many flocks, culling 
the choice fruits of all kinds of excellence: and with the flower 
of music is he made splendid, even such strains as we sing 
blithely at the table of a friend. 

Take from the peg the Dorian lute, if in anywise the glory 
of Pherenikos [the winning horse] at Pisa hath swayed thy 
soul unto glad thoughts, when by the banks of Alpheos he ran, 
and gave his body ungoaded in the course, and brought victory 
to his master, the Syracusans’ king, who delighteth in horses. 

Bright is his fame in Lydian Pelops’ colony [Peloponnesos], 
inhabited of a goodly race, whose founder mighty earth-enfold- 
ing Poseidon loved, what time from the vessel of purifying 
Klotho took him with the bright ivory furnishment of his 
shoulder [7.e. at birth]. 

Verily many things are wondrous, and haply tales decked out 
with cunning fables beyond the truth make false men’s speech 
concerning them. For Charis [goddess of Grace or Beauty], 
who maketh all sweet things for mortal men, by lending honor 
unto such maketh oft the unbelievable thing to be believed ; 
but the days that follow after are the wisest witnesses. 

Meet is it for a man that concerning gods he speak honor- 
ably ; for the reproach is less. Of thee, son of Tantalos, I will 
speak contrariwise to them who have gone before me, and I 
will tell how when thy father had bidden thee to that most 
seemly feast at his beloved Sipylos, repaying to the gods their 
banquet, then did he of the Bright Trident [Poseidon], his 
heart vanquished by love, snatch thee and bear thee behind 
his golden steeds to the house of august Zeus in the highest, 
whither again on a like errand came Ganymede in the after time. 

But when thou hadst vanished, and the men who sought 
thee long brought thee not to thy mother, some one of the 
envious neighbors said secretly that over water heated to boil- 
ing they had hewn asunder with a knife thy limbs, and at the 
tables had shared among them and eaten sodden fragments of thy 
flesh. But to me it is impossible to call one of the blessed gods 
cannibal; I keep aloof; in telling ill tales is often little gain. 

Now if any man ever had honor of the guardians of Olympus, 
Tantalos was that man ; but hishigh fortune he could not digest, 
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and by excess thereof won him an overwhelming woe, in that 
the Father hath hung above him a mighty stone that he would 
fain ward from his head, and therewithal he is fallen from joy. 

This hopeless life of endless misery he endureth with other 
three [Sisyphos, Ixion, and Tityos], for that he stole from the 
immortals and gave to his fellows at a feast the nectar and 
ambrosia, whereby the gods had made him incorruptible. But 
if a man thinketh that in doing aught he shall be hidden from 
God, he erreth. 

Therefore also the immortals sent back again his son to be 
once more counted with the short-lived race of men. And he, 
when toward the bloom of his sweet youth the down began to 
shade his darkening cheek, took counsel with himself speedily 
to take to him for his wife the noble Hippodameia from her 
Pisan father’s hand. 

And he came and stood upon the margin of the hoary sea, 
alone in the darkness of the night, and called aloud on the deep- 
voiced Wielder of the Trident; and he appeared unto him nigh 
at his foot. 

Then he said unto him: “Lo now, O Poseidon, if the kind 
gifts of the Cyprian goddess are anywise pleasant in thine eyes, 
restrain Oinomaos’ bronze spear, and send me unto Elis upon 
a chariot exceeding swift, and give the victory to my hands. 
Thirteen lovers already hath Oinomaos slain, and still delayeth 
to give his daughter in marriage. Now a great peril alloweth 
not of a coward: and forasmuch as men must die, wherefore 
should one sit vainly in the dark through a dull and nameless 
age, and without lot in noble deeds? Not so, but I will dare 
this strife: do thou give the issue I desire.” 

Thus spake he, nor were his words in vain; for the god 
made him a glorious gift of a golden car and winged, untiring 
steeds : so he overcame Oinomaos and won the maiden for his 
bride. 

And he begat six sons, chieftains, whose thoughts were ever 
of brave deeds: and now hath he part in honor of blood-offer- 
ings in his grave beside Alpheos’ stream, and hath a frequented 
tomb, whereto many strangers resort: and from afar off he be- 
holdeth the glory of the Olympian games in the courses called 
of Pelops, where is striving of swift feet and of strong bodies 
brave to labor; but he that overcometh hath for the sake of 
those games a sweet tranquillity throughout his life for ever- 


more. 
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Now the good that cometh of to-day is ever sovereign unto 
every man. My part it is to crown Hieron with an equestrian 
strain in AZolian mood: and sure am I that no host among men 
that now are shall I ever glorify in sounding labyrinths of song 
more learned in the learning of honor and withal with more 
might to work thereto. A god hath guard over thy hopes, O 
Hieron, and taketh care for them with a peculiar care: and if 
he fail thee not, I trust that I shall again proclaim in song a 
sweeter glory yet, and find thereto in words a ready way, when 
to the fair-shining hill of Kronos Iam come. Her strongest- 
winged dart my Muse hath yet in store. 

Of many kinds is the greatness of men; but the highest is 
to be achieved by kings. Look not thou for more than this. 
May it be thine to walk loftily all thy life, and mine to be the 
friend of winners in the games, winning honor for my art 
among Hellenes everywhere. 


——orejoo— 


THE MISPLACED FINE LADY. 
By SIMONIDES OF AMORGOS. 


[About 660 B.c. The lines are from a poem on the genesis of the different 
kinds of women, from different animals, The slut is from a hog, the cunning 
from a fox, the snarling and prying from a dog, the lazy glutton from mud, the 
capricious from the sea, the strong but balky and incontinent from an ass, the 
sullen and thievish from a weasel, the fine lady from a thoroughbred, the ugly, 
sly, and malicious from an ape, the good housewife from a bee. ‘The translation 
is Mure’s. ] 


Next in the lot a gallant dame we see, 

Sprung from a mare of noble pedigree. 

No servile work her spirit proud can brook; 

Her hands were never taught to bake or cook; 
The vapor of the oven makes her ill; 

She scorns to empty slops or turn the mill. 

No household washings her fair skin deface, 

Her own ablutions are her chief solace. 

Three baths a day, with balms and perfumes rare, 
Refresh her tender limbs; her long rich hair, 
Each time she combs, and decks with blooming flowers, 
No spouse more fit than she the idle hours 

Of wealthy lords or kings to recreate, 

And grace the splendor of their courtly state. 

For men of humbler sort no better guide 

Heaven in its wrath to ruin can provide. 
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OBSERVATIONS OF HESIOD. 


(From the ‘* Works and Days.’’) 


— 


[Hxesrop: A celebrated Greek poet, probably of the century after Homer, 
say about s.c. 800. He was a native of Ascra in Boeotia. His authentic writ- 
ings are the ‘* Theogony ’’ (genealogy of the gods) and ‘‘ Works and Days”? (that 
is, labors of the year, and the proper seasons for them), full of shrewd and often 
bitter comments on and advice concerning all the affairs of life. There are 
also fragments. The first-named work is probably much altered from his own 
composition ; possibly the second, but its best things must belong to one mind. ] 


COMPETITION is good for men. 

Potter is jealous of potter, and mechanic of mechanic ; 
beggar has a grudge against beggar, poet against poet. 
[* Two of a trade can never agree.” Note that beggars and 
poets were both dependent on the doles of the property-own- 
ing classes. ] 

Half is more than the whole. 

The avenger of perjury runs side by side with unjust judg- 
ments; the course of Justice is resistless, though she be dragged 
where her bribe devourers lead her. [** Truth crushed to earth 
shall rise again.” ] Clad in mist, she follows wailing cities 
and settlements, bringing evil on men who have driven her 
out. A whole city often reaps the fruit of a bad man’s 
deeds. ) 

A man works evil for himself in working it for another, and 
the wicked scheme is worst for him who devises it. [‘* Whoso 
diggeth a pit shall fall therein.” ] 

To be a just man is an evilif the unjust is to have the whip 
hand of justice. [Personal wrong here overpowers Hesiod’s 
abstract philosophy.] But do you heed justice and forbear 
violence. Fishes, beasts, and fowls are to eat each. other 
[Let dogs delight”, for they have no justice; but to men is 
given justice, which is for the best. 

Whoever swears a false oath leaves the human race the 
worse; a true-swearing man leaves it the better. 

Wickedness you can pick up in heaps; the road is level, 
and it dwells close by. But to virtue the gods have attached 
labor; the way to it is long, steep, and rugged at first, but 
when you have reached the summit the way is easy. 

Famine is the sluggard’s companion. Both immortals and 
mortals hate sluggards. 
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Labor is best, if, turning a foolish mind from others’ goods 
to work, you will study your own living. 

A false shame possesses a needy man. 

Invite the man who loves you to dinner, but let your enemy 
alone. Especially invite your neighbor; for if anything hap- 
pens to you, neighbors will come running half dressed, but 
relatives will wait to dress first. A bad neighbor is as great 
a misfortune as a good one is a blessing. Not an ox would die 
if there were no bad neighbors. 

Pay back all you borrow from a neighbor in full measure, 
and better if you can, so that you may have something to rely 
on in case of need. 

Dishonest gains are as bad as losses. Whatever a man 
shamelessly seizes, be it ever so little, poisons his blood. 

Love the man who loves you, and keep close to him who 
sticks to you, and give to him who has given to you—not to 
him who has not. No one gives to the stingy. 

Take your fill at the beginning and the end of the cask, but 
spare it in the middle: sparingness is too late at the bottom. 
[The rich and the poor may get what they are able to buy ; the 
middling must be cautious. The young with spare strength 
and the old with their work done can be reckless ; the middle- 
aged cannot. | 

Pay your friend as fairly as another. 

Call in witnesses even for dealings with your brother ; trust 
has ruined as many men as mistrust. 

Twice or thrice you may get help from neighbors; but if 
you trouble them further, you will talk in vain. 

Put nothing off till to-morrow or the day after. A dilatory 
man is forever wrestling with losses. 

It will not always be summer: build houses for your- 
selves. 

Hire a man servant without a house of his own, and a 
female servant without children; keep a sharp-toothed dog, 
and feed him well. 

Praise a small vessel ; lade your goods in a large one, as 
your gain will be greater. 

It is dreadful to die in the waves. 

Do not put all your means into ship cargoes; leave the 
major part on shore. It is sad, too, if when you have loaded 
your wagon too heavily the axle breaks, and the load is lost. 
[‘* Don’t put all your eggs in one basket.”] 
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Marry a maiden living near, for fear you may marry one 
who will give your neighbors cause to mock you. 

Don’t make your friend equal to a brother; but if you do, 
be careful not to give the first provocation. But if he talks 
against you, pay him back double. If he wishes to be recon- 
ciled, however, and make amends, accept them. A man is in 
bad case when he keeps changing friends. 

Don’t lie for the sake of talking. 

Don’t let your face tell tales on your mind. 

Don’t be called host to everybody or to nobody ; nor one 
who keeps bad company or abuses good men. 

Never sneer at a man’s poverty. The greatest treasure is 
a reticent tongue. 

If you speak ill of others, you may hear more of yourself. 

Don’t be boorish at a feast where the guests all pay; for 
there one gets the greatest pleasure at the least expense. 

Don’t go to church with dirty clothes on. [Literally, Do 
not make libations to Zeus with unwashed hands.] For your 
prayers will not be heard. [That is, if you do not think your 
religion of importance enough to make some effort at decency 
in its rites, it will not do you much good. ] 


THE HAWK AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Now then will I speak a fable to kings, wise even though 
they are. Thus the hawk addressed the nightingale of varie- 
gated throat, as he carried her in his talons, when he had 
caught her, very high in the clouds. 

She then, pierced on all sides by his crooked talons, was 
wailing piteously, whilst he victoriously addressed his speech 
to her. ‘“ Wretch, wherefore criest thou? ’tis a much stronger 
that holds thee. Thou wilt go that way by which I may lead 
thee, songstress though thou art; and my supper, if I choose, 
I shall make, or shall let go. But senseless is he who chooses 
to contend against them that are stronger, and he is robbed of 
victory, and suffers griefs in addition to indignities.” 


PANDORA’S Box. 


Now the gods keep hidden for men their means of sub- 
sistence ; for else easily mightest thou even in one day have 
wrought, so that thou shouldest have enough for the year, 
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even though being idle: else straightway wouldst thou lay by 
the rudder above the smoke, and the labors of oxen and of toil- 
enduring mules would be undone. But Jove in wrath at his 
heart concealed it, because wily Prometheus had beguiled him. 
Therefore, I ween, he devised baneful cares for men. And fire 
he hid, which indeed the good son of Iapetus stole back for 
mankind from counselor Jove in a hollow fennel stalk, after 
he had escaped the notice of Jove delighting in the thunder- 
bolt. 

Him then cloud-compelling Jove addressed in wrath: “O 
son of Iapetus, knowing beyond all in counsels, thou exultest 
in having stolen fire, and deceived my wisdom, a severe woe 
to thyself and to men that shall come after. To them now 
will I give evil instead of fire, wherewith all may delight them- 
selves at heart, hugging their own evil.” -So spake he: and 
outlaughed the sire of men and gods; but he bade Vulcan the 
illustrious with all speed mix earth with water, and endue it 
with man’s voice and strength, and to liken in countenance to 
immortal goddesses the fair, lovely beauty of a maiden; then 
he bade Minerva teach her work, to weave the highly wrought 
web; and golden Aphrodite to shed around her head grace, 
and painful desire, and cares that waste the limbs; but to 
endue her with a shameless mind and tricksy manners he 
charged the conductor, Argicide Mercury. 

So he bade; but they obeyed Jove, the sovereign son of 
Cronus, and forthwith out of the earth the famous. crippled 
god fashioned one like unto a modest maiden, through the 
counsels of Jove, the son of Cronus, and the goddess, gleaming- 
eyed Minerva, girdled and arrayed her; and around her skin 
the goddess Graces and august Persuasion hung golden chains, 
whilst fair-tressed Hours crowned her about with flowers of 
spring, and Pallas Minerva adapted every ornament to her 
person. But in her breast, I wot, conductor Mercury wrought 
falsehoods, and wily speeches, and tricksy manners, by the 
counsels of deep-thundering Jove; and the herald of the gods 
placed within her, I ween, a winning voice; and this woman 
he called Pandora, because all, inhabiting Olympian mansions, 
bestowed on her a gift—a mischief to inventive men. 

But when he had perfected the dire inextricable snare, father 
Jove proceeded to send to Epimetheus the famous slayer of 
Argus, swift messenger of the gods, carrying her as a gift; nor 
did Epimetheus consider how Prometheus had told him never 
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to accept a gift from Olympian Jove, but to send it back, lest 
haply any ill should arise to mortals. But he, after receiving 
it, felt the evil, when now he possessed it. 

Now aforetime, indeed, the races of men were wont to 
live on the earth apart and free from ills, and without harsh 
labor, and painful diseases, which have brought death on mor- 
tals. For in wretchedness men presently grow old. But the 
woman having with her hands removed the great lid from 
the vessel, dispersed them; then contrived she baneful cares 
for men. And Hope alone there in unbroken abode kept re- 
maining within, beneath the verge of the vessel, nor did it flit 
forth abroad; for before that, she had placed on the lid of the 
vessel, by the counsels of wgis-bearing, cloud-compeller Jove. 
But myriad other ills have roamed forth among men. For 
full indeed is earth of woes, and full the sea; and in the day 
as well as at night diseases unbidden haunt mankind, silently 
bearing ills to men, for counselor Jove hath taken from them 
their voice. Thus not in any way is it possible to escape the 
will of Jove. 
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RAGMENTS OF ARCHILOCHUS. 


[ArcurLocuvs was the earliest of Greek satirists, about B.c. 700, inventor of 
the iambic verse; by the ancients ranked second only to Homer, and equally 
first in his own department, inferior rather in subject than in genius.. He was 
famed for personal lampoons so stinging that they are said to have driven their 
subjects to suicide ; but he wrote also better things. All that would exhibit his 
surpassing greatness, however, is lost: the first piece following is the longest 
remnant that survives. 

All translations not credited are made for this work.] 


1. 
On Setr-ConTROL. 
(Translated by William Hay.) 


TossEp on a sea of troubles, Soul, my Soul, 
Thyself do thou control; 
And to the weapons of advancing foes 
A stubborn breast oppose ; 
Undaunted ’mid the hostile might 
Of squadrons burning for the fight. 
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Thine be no boasting when the victor’s crown 
Wins thee deserved renown ; 

Thine no dejected sorrow, when defeat 
Would urge a base retreat : 

Rejoice in joyous things — nor overmuch 
Let grief thy bosom touch 

’Midst evil, and still bear in mind 

How changeful are the ways of humankind. 


II. 
FATE. 


Cast all care on the gods: oft from the dust they raise 

Grovelers sunk in abasement, toiling in lowliest ways ; 

And often they hurl men headlong —trip and throw prone on our facé 
The while we are strutting, and leave us, beggared, homeless, adaze, 
To seek our fortune afresh, misfortunes thick at our heels. 


TET 
Tur MIRACLE OF THE Sun’s ECLIPSE. 


Despair of naught, and deem no tale too gross 
Or wondrous, when the Father of the Skies 
Turns the broad noon to night, the sunshine goes, 
And leaden fear on every bosom les. 
From this alone we know that human fate 
Has naught incredible or desperate ; 
Let no one marvel or distrust his eyes 
E’en should old ocean’s dolphins for the dens 
Of dry-shod beasts exchange their briny fens, 
These love the thundering surge beyond their mainland home, 
Those find the mountain sides more grateful than the foam. 


Iv. 
Tae Fox’s INVocATION. 


O Father Zeus, thy might in heaven controls all mortals’ fate ; 
Thou seest the deeds of humankind, the crooked and the straight ; 
In brutes as well thou lov’st the just, the wrongful has thy hate. 


Vv. 
CAMEO OF A GIRL. 
(Translated by J. A. Symonds.) 


Holding a myrtle rod she blithely moved, 
And a fair blossoming rose; the flowing hair 
Shadowed her shoulders, falling to her girdle. 
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vi. 
Tue Ipean CApratn. 


A long-legged straddling giant is not my choice for a chief — 
Curled and haughty and shaven, a proper sort of a beau: 

Give me a bow-legged bantam, stout if his body is brief, 
Firm on his feet, quick-witted, full of spirit and go. 


VIt. 
His Discrerion THE Butter PART OF HIS VALOR. 


Some Thracian is pluming himself on the shield that he found ina 
bush, 
Where blameless I left my armor, sorely against my grain; 
But I saved myself from the consequence of death that day, at least: 
Let the shield go—lI can get one no worse when I want it again. 


VIII. 
His AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


I am an expert craftsman in one tremendous art — 
To wreak full vengeance on the one who plays a foeman’s part. 
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NIGHT. 
By ALCMAN. 
(Translated by William Mure.) 


{Atoman (flourished about 650) was one of the founders of Greek lyrio 
poetry: identified with Sparta, though not a native. ] 


Over the drowsy earth still night prevails; 
Calm sleep the mountain tops and shady vales, 
The rugged cliffs and hollow glens, 
The castle on the hill. Deep in the sea 
The countless finny race and monster brood 
Tranquil repose. Even the busy bee 
Forgets her daily toil. The silent wood 
No more with noisy hum of insect rings, 
And all the feathered tribes, by gentle sleep subdued, 
Roost in the glade, and hang their drooping wings. 
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SOCIALISM IN SPARTA. 
By PLUTARCH. 


(From the “‘ Life of Lycurgus.’’) 


Lycuraus found a prodigious inequality: the city was 
overcharged with many indigent persons who had no land, 
and the wealth centered in the hands of a few. Determined, 
therefore, to root out the evils of insolence, envy, avarice, and 
luxury, and those distempers of a state still more inveterate 
and fatal,—I mean poverty and riches,—he persuaded them 
to cancel all former divisions of land, and to make new ones, in 
such a manner that they might be perfectly equal in their 
possessions and way of living. Hence, if they were ambitious 
of distinction they might seek it in virtue, as no other differ- 
ence was left between them but that which arises from the 
dishonor of base actions and the praise of good ones. His 
proposal was put in practice. He made nine thousand lots for 
the territory of Sparta, which he distributed among so many 
citizens, and thirty thousand for the inhabitants of the rest of 
Laconia. Each lot was capable of producing (one year with 
another) seventy bushels of grain for each man, and twelve for 
each woman, besides a quantity of wine and oil in proportion. 
Such a provision they thought sufficient for health and a good 
habit of body, and they wanted nothing more. A story goes 
of our legislator, that some time after returning from a journey 
through the fields just reaped, and seeing the shocks standing 
parallel and equal, he smiled, and said to some that were by, 
‘‘ How like is Laconia to an estate newly divided among many 
brothers !.”’ 

After this, he attempted to divide also the movables, in order 
to take away all appearance of inequality; but he soon perceived 
that they could not bear to have their goods directly taken 
from them, and therefore took another method, counterworking 
their avarice bya stratagem. First he stopped the currency of 
the gold and silver coin, and ordered that they should make 
use of iron money only, then to a great quantity and weight of 
this he assigned but a small value; so that to lay up ten mine, 
a whole room was required, and to remove it, nothing less than 
a yoke of oxen. When this became current, many kinds of 
injustice ceased in Lacedeemon. Who would steal or take a 
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bribe, who would defraud or rob, when he could not conceal 
the booty ; when he could neither be dignified by the posses- 
sion of it, nor if cut in pieces be served by its use? For we are 
told that, when hot they quenched it in vinegar, to make it 
brittle and unmalleable, and consequently unfit for any other 
service. 

In the next place, he excluded unprofitable and superfluous 
arts: indeed, if he had not done this, most of them would have 
fallen of themselves, when the new money took place, as the 
manufactures could not be disposed of. Their iron coin would 
not pass in the rest of Greece, but was ridiculed and despised ; 
so that the Spartans had no means of purchasing any foreign 
or curious wares; nor did any merchant ship unlade in their 
harbors. There were not even to be found in all their country 
either sophists, wandering fortune tellers, keepers of infamous 
houses or dealers in gold and silver trinkets, because there was 
no money. ‘Thus luxury, losing by degrees the means that 
cherished and supported it, died away of itself: even they who 
had great possessions had no advantage from them, since they 
could not be displayed in public, but must lie useless in 
unregarded repositories. Hence it was that excellent work- 
manship was shown in their useful and necessary furniture, as 
beds, chairs, and tables; and the Lacedzmonian cup called 
cothon, as Critias informs us, was highly valued, particularly in 
campaigns; for the water, which must then of necessity be 
drank, though it would often otherwise offend the sight, had 
its muddiness concealed by the color of the cup, and the thick 
part stopping at the shelving brim, it came clearer to the lips. 

Desirous to complete the conquest of luxury, and exter- 
minate the love of riches, he introduced a third institution, 
which was wisely enough and ingeniously contrived. This was 
the use of public tables, where all were to eat in common of 
the same meat, and such kinds of it as were appointed by law. 
At the same time they were forbidden to eat at home, upon ex- 
pensive couches and tables, to call in the assistance of butchers 
and cooks, or to fatten like voracious animals in private. For 
so not only their manners would be corrupted, but their bodies 
‘disordered ; abandoned to all manner of sensuality and disso- 
luteness, they would require long sleep, warm baths, and the 
same indulgence as in perpetual sickness. To effect this was 
certainly very great ; but it was greater still, to secure riches 
from rapine and from envy, as Theophrastus expresses 1t, or 
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rather by their eating in common, and by the frugality of their 
table, to take from riches their very being. For what use or 
enjoyment of them, what peculiar display of magnificence couid 
there be, where the poor man went to the same refreshment 
with the rich? It must further be observed, that they had not 
the privilege to eat at home, and so to come without appetite 
to the public repast: they made a point of it to observe any 
one that did not eat and drink with them, and to reproach him 
as an intemperate and effeminate person that was sick of the 
common diet. 

There were fifteen persons to a table, or a few more or less. 
Each of them was obliged to bring in monthly a bushel of meal, 
eight gallons of wine, five pounds of cheese, two pounds and 
a half of figs, and a little money to buy flesh and fish. If 
any of them happened to offer a sacrifice of first fruits, or to kill 
venison, he sent a part of it to the public table; for after a 
sacrifice or hunting, he was at liberty to sup at home; but the 
rest were to appear at the usual place. For a long time this 
eating in common was observed with great exactness: so that 
when king Agis returned from a successful expedition against 
the Athenians, and from a desire to sup with his wife, requested 
to have his portion at home, the Polemarchs refused to send it: 
nay, when, through resentment, he neglected, the day following, 
to offer the sacritice usual on occasion of victory, they set a fine 
upon him. 

Children also were introduced at these public tables, as so 
many schools of sobriety. There they heard discourses con- 
cerning government, and were instructed in the most liberal 
breeding. There they were allowed to jest without scurrility, 
and were not to take it ill when the raillery was returned. For 
it was reckoned worthy of a Lacedzmonian to bear a jest; but 
if any one’s patience failed, he had only to desire them to be 
quiet, and they left off immediately. When they first entered, 
the oldest man present pointed to the door, and said, “Not a 
word spoken in this company goes out there.” 

The admitting of any man to a particular table was under 
the following regulation. Each member of that small society 
took a little ball of soft bread in his hand. This he was to drop, 
without saying a word, into a vessel called ecaddos, which the 
waiter carried upon his head. In case he approved of the candi- 
date, he did it without altering the figure, if not, he first pressed 
it flat in his hand; for a flatted ball was considered as a nega- 
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tive. And if but one such was found, the person was not ad- 
mitted, as they thought it proper that the whole company should 
be satisfied with each other. He who was thus rejected, was 
said to have no luck in the eaddos. 

The dish that was in the highest esteem amongst them was 
the black broth. The old men were so fond of it that they 
ranged themselves on one side and eat it, leaving the meat to the 
young people. — It is related of a king of Pontus, that he pur- 
chased a Lacedemonian cook, for the sake of this broth. But 
when he came to taste it he strongly expressed his dislike, and 
the cook made answer, “Sir, to make this broth relish, it is 
necessary first to bathe in the Eurotas.” After they had drunk 
moderately, they went home without lights. Indeed, they were 
forbidden to walk with a light either on this or any other ocea- 
sion, that they might accustom themselves to march in the 
darkest night boldly and resolutely. Such was the order of 
their public repasts. 

Lycurgus left none of his laws in writing ; it was ordered 
in one of the Rhetre that none should be written. For what 
he thought most conducive to the virtue and happiness of a 
city, was principles interwoven with the manners and breeding 
of the people. These would remain immovable, as founded in 
inclination, and be the strongest and most lasting tie; and the 
habits which education produced in the youth, would answer in 
each the purpose of a lawgiver. As for smaller matters, con- 
tracts about property, and whatever occasionally varied, it was 
better not to reduce these to a written form and unalterable 
method, but to suffer them to change with the times, and to 
admit of additions or retrenchments at the pleasure of persons 
so well educated. For he resolyed the whole business of legis- 
lation into the bringing up of youth. And this, as we have 
observed, was the reason why one of his ordinances forbade 
them to have any written laws. 

Another ordinance, leveled against magnificence and ex- 
pense, directed that the ceilings of houses should be wrought 
with no tool but the ax, and the doors with nothing but the 
saw. For, as Epaminondas is reported to have said afterwards, 
of his table, “Treason lurks not under such a dinner,” SO 
Lycurgus perceived before him, that such a house admits of no 
luxury and needless splendor. Indeed, no man could be so 
absurd as to bring into a dwelling so homely and simple, bed- 
steads with silver feet, purple coverlets, golden cups, and a train 
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of expense that follows these: but all would necessarily have. 
the bed suitable to the room, the coverlet of the bed and the 
rest of their utensils and furniture to that. From this plain 
sort of dwellings proceeded the question of Leotychidas the 
elder to his host, when he supped at Corinth, and saw the ceil- 
ing of the room very splendid and curiously wrought, “ Whether 
trees grew square in his country.” 

A third ordinance of Lycurgus was, that they should not 
often make war against the same enemy, lest, by being frequently 
put upon defending themselves, they too should become able 
warriors in their turn. And this they most blamed king Agesi- 
laus for afterwards, that by frequent and continued incursions 
into Beotia, he taught the Thebans to make head against the 
Lacedemonians. This made Antalcidas say. when he saw him 
wounded, “The Thebans pay you well for making them good 
soldiers who neither were willing nor able to fight you before.” 

As for the education of youth, which he looked upon as 
the greatest and most glorious work of a lawgiver, he began 
with it at the very source, by regulating the marriages. For he 
did nct (as Aristotle says) desist from his attempt to bring the 
women under sober rules. They had indeed assumed great 
liberty and power on account of the frequent expeditions of their 
husbands, during which they were left sole mistresses at home, 
and so gained an undue deference and improper titles; but 
notwithstanding this he took all possible care of them. He 
ordered the virgins to exercise themselves in running, wrestling, 
and throwing quoits and darts; that their bodies being strong 
and vigorous, the children afterwards produced from them 
might be the same; and that, thus fortified by exercise, they 
might the better support the pangs of childbirth, and be 
delivered with safety. 

In order to take away the excessive tenderness and delicacy 
of the sex, the consequence of a recluse life, he aceustomed the 
virgins occasionally to be seen naked as well as the young men, 
and to dance and sing in their presence on certain festivals. 
There they sometimes indulged in a little raillery upon those 
that had misbehaved themselves, and sometimes they sung enco- 
miums on such as deserved them, thus exciting in the young 
men a useful emulation and love of glory. For he who was 
praised for his bravery and celebrated among the virgins, went 
away perfectly happy: while their satirical glances, thrown out 
in sport, were no less cutting than serious admonitions, espe- 
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cially as the kings and senate went with the other citizens to 
see all that passed. As for the virgins appearing naked, there 
was nothing disgraceful in it, because everything was conducted 
with modesty, and without one indecent word or action. Nay, 
it caused a simplicity of manners and an emulation for the best 
habit of body; their ideas, too, were naturally enlarged, while 
they were not excluded from their share of bravery and honor. 
Hence they were furnished with sentiments and language such 
as Gorgo, the wife of Leonidas, is said to have made use of. 
When a woman of another country said to her, “ You of Lace- 
demon are the only women in the world that rule the men,” 
she answered, “ We are the only women that bring forth men.” 

These public dances and other exercises of the young 
maidens naked, in sight of the young men, were, moreover, in- 
centives to marriage; and, touse Plato’s expression, drew them 
almost as necessarily by the attractions of love, as a geometrical 
conclusion follows from the premises. To encourage it still 
more, some marks of infamy were set upon those that continued 
bachelors. For they were not permitted to see these exercises 
of the naked virgins; and the magistrates commanded them to 
march naked round the marketplace in the winter, and to sing 
a song composed against themselves, which expressed how 
justly they were punished for their disobedience to the laws. 
They were also deprived of that honor and respect which the 
younger people paid to the old; so that nobody found fault 
with what was said to Dercyllidas, though an eminent com- 
mander. It seems, when he came one day into company, a 
young man, instead of rising up and giving place, told him, 
* You have no child to give place to me, when I am old.” 

It was not left to the father to rear what children he pleased, 
but he was obliged to carry the child to a place called Lesche, 
to be examined by the most ancient men of the tribe, who were 
assembled there. If it was strong and well-proportioned, they 
gave orders for its education, and assigned it one of the nine 
thousand shares of land; but if it was weakly and deformed, 
they ordered it to be thrown into the place called Apothete, 
which is a deep cavern near the mountain Taygetus ; conclud- 
ing that its life could be no advantage either to itself or to the 
public, since nature had not given it at first any strength or 
goodness of constitution. For the same reason the women did 
not wash their new-born infants with water, but with wine, thus 
making some trial of their habit of body, imagining that sickly 
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and epileptic children sink and die under the experiment, while 
healthy became more vigorous and hardy. 

Great care and art was also exerted by the nurses; for, as- 
they never swathed the infants, their limbs had a freer turn, and 
their countenances a more liberal air; besides, they used them 
to any sort of meat, to have no terrors in the dark, nor to be 
afraid of being alone, and to leave all ill humor and unmanly 
crying. Hence people of other countries purchased Lacede- 
monian nurses for their children; and Alcibiades the Athenian 
is said to have been nursed by Amicla, a Spartan. But if he 
was fortunate in a nurse, he was not so in a preceptor; for 
Zopyrus, appointed to that office by Pericles, was, as Plato 
tells us, no better qualified than a common slave. The Spartan 
children were not in that manner, under tutors purchased or 
hired with money, nor were the parents at liberty to educate 
them as they pleased; but as soon as they were seven years 
old, Lycurgus ordered them to be enrolled in companies, where 
they were all kept under the same order and discipline, and 
had their exercises and recreations in common. He who showed 
the most conduct and courage amongst them, was made captain 
of the company. The rest kept their eyes upon him, obeyed 
his orders, and bore with patience the punishment he inflicted : 
so that their whole education was an exercise of obedience. 
The old men were present at their diversions, and often sug- 
gested some occasion of dispute or quarrel, that they might 
observe with exactness the spirit of each, and their firmness in 
battle. 

As for learning, they had just what was absolutely neces- 
sary. All the rest of their education was calculated to make 
them subject to command, to endure labor, to fight and con- 
quer. They added, therefore, to their discipline, as they ad- 
vanced in age —cutting their hair very close, making them go 
barefoot, and play, for the most part, quite naked. At twelve 
years of age, their under-garment was taken away, and but one 
upper one a year allowed them. Hence they were necessarily 
dirty in their persons, and not indulged the great favor of 
baths, and oils, except on some particular days of the year. 
They slept in companies, on beds made of the tops of reeds, 
which they gathered with their own hands, without knives, and 
brought from the banks of the Eurotas. In winter they were 
permitted to add a little thistle down, as that seemed to have 
some warmth in it. 
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At this age, the most distinguished amongst them became 
the favorite companions of the elder; and the old men at- 
tended more constantly their places of exercise, observing their 
trials of strength and wit, not slightly and in a cursory manner, 
but as their fathers, guardians, and governors: so that there 
was neither time nor place where persons were wanting to in- 
struct and chastise them. One of the best and ablest men of 
the city was, moreover, appointed inspector of the youth, and 
~ he gave the command of each company to the discreetest and 
most spirited of those called Irens. An Tren was one that had 
been two years out of the class of boys; a Melliren one of the 
oldest lads. This Iren, then, a youth twenty years old, gives 
orders to those under his command in their little battles, and 
has them to serve him at his house. He sends the oldest of 
them to fetch wood, and the younger to gather pot herbs: 
these they steal where they can find them, either slyly getting 
into gardens, or else craftily and warily creeping to the com- 
mon tables. But if any one be caught, he is severely flogged 
for negligence or want of dexterity. They steal, too, whatever 
victuals they possibly can, ingeniously contriving to do it when 
persons are asleep, or keep but indifferent watch. If they are 
discovered, they are punished not only with whipping, but with 
hunger. 

Indeed, their supper is but slender at all times, that, to 
fence against want, they may be forced to exercise their courage 
and address. This is the first intention of their spare diet: a 
subordinate one is, to make them grow tall. For when the 
animal spirits are not too much oppressed by a great quantity 
of food, which stretches itself out in breadth and thickness, 
they mount upwards by their natural lightness, and the body 
easily and freely shoots up in height. This also contributes 
to make them handsome: for thin and slender habits yield 
more freely to nature, which then gives a fine proportion 
to the limbs; while the heavy and gross resist her by their 
weight. 

The boys steal with so much caution, that one of them hay- 
ing conveyed a young fox under his garment, suffered the 
creature to tear out his bowels with- his teeth and claws, choos- 
ing rather to die than to be detected. Nor does this appear 
incredible, if we consider what their young men can endure 
to this day; for we have seen many of them expire under the 
lash at the altar of Diana Orthia. 
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The Iren, reposing himself after supper, used to order one 
of the boys to sing a song; to another he put some question 
which required a judicious answer; for example, “ Who was 
the best man in the city?” or “ What he thought of such an 
action?” This accustomed them from their childhood to 
judge of the virtues, to enter into the affairs of their country- 
men. For if one of them was asked, “ Who is a good citizen, 
or who an infamous one,” and hesitated in his answer, he was 
considered a boy of slow parts, and of a soul that would not 
aspire to honor. The answer was likewise to have a reason 
assigned for it, and proof conceived in few words. He whose 
account of the matter was wrong, by way of punishment had 
his thumb bit by the Iren. The old men and magistrates often 
attended these little trials, to see whether the Iren exercised 
his authority in a rational and proper manner. He was per- 
mitted, indeed, to inflict the penalties; but when the boys 
were gone, he was to be chastised himself if he had punished 
them either with too much severity or remissness. 

The adopters of favorites also shared both in the honor and 
disgrace of their boys: and one of them is said to have been 
muleted by the magistrates, because the boy whom he had 
taken into his affections let some ungenerous word or cry es- 
cape him as he was fighting. This love was so honorable and 
in so much esteem, that the virgins too had their lovers amongst 
the most virtuous matrons. A competition of affection caused 
no misunderstanding, but rather a mutual friendship between 
those that had fixed their regards upon the same youth, and an 
united endeavor to make him as accomplished as possible. 

The boys were also taught to use sharp repartee, seasoned 
with humor, and whatever they said was to be concise and 
pithy. For Lycurgus, as we have observed, fixed but a small 
value on a considerable quantity of his iron money; but, on 
the contrary, the worth of speech was to consist in its being 
comprised in a few plain words, pregnant with a great deal of 
sense; and he contrived that by long silence they might learn 
to be sententious and acute in their replies. As debauchery 
often causes weakness and sterility in the body, so the intem- 
perance of the tongue makes conversation empty and insipid. 
King Agis, therefore, when a certain Athenian laughed at the 
Lacedemonian short swords, and said, “The jugglers would 
swallow them with ease upon the stage,” answered in his la- 
conic way, “And yet we can reach our enemies’ hearts with 
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them.” Indeed, to me there seems to be something in this con- 
cise manner of speaking which immediately reaches the object 
aimed at, and forcibly strikes the mind of the hearer. 

Lycurgus himself was short and sententious in his discourse, 
if we may judge by some of his answers which are recorded, 
that, for instance, concerning the constitution. When one ad- 
vised him to establish a popular government in Lacedemon, 
“ Go,” said he, ‘and first make a trial of it in thy own family.” 
That again, concerning sacrifices to the Deity, when he was 
asked why he appointed them so trifling and of so little value, 
“That we might never be in want,” said he, “of something to 
offer him.” Once more, when they inquired of him, what sort 
of martial exercises he allowed of, he answered, “ All, except 
those in which you stretch out your hands.” Several such like 
replies of his are said to be taken from the letters which he 
wrote to his countrymen: as to their question, “* How shall we 
best guard against the invasion of an enemy ?” —“ By continu- 
ing poor, and not desiring in your possessions to be one above 
another.” And to the question, whether they should inclose 
Sparta with walls, ‘ That city is well fortified, which has a wall 
of men instead of brick.” 

Whether these and some other letters ascribed to him are 
genuine or not, is no easy matter to determine. However, 
that they hated long speeches, the following apothegms are 
a farther proof. King Leonidas said to one who discoursed at 
an improper time about affairs of some concern, “ My friend, 
you should not talk so much to the purpose, of what it is not 
to the purpose to talk of.” Charilaus, the nephew of Lycurgus, 
being asked why his uncle had made so few laws, answered, 
“To men of few words, few laws are sufficient.”” Some people 
finding fault with Hecatzus the sophist, because, when ad- 
mitted to one of the public repasts, he said nothing all the 
time, Archidamidas replied, ‘He that knows how to speak, 
knows also when to speak.” 

The manner of their repartees, which, as I said, were sea- 
soned with humor, may be gathered from these instances. 
When a troublesome fellow was pestering Demaratus with 
impertinent questions, and this in particular several times re- 
peated, ‘“ Who is the best man in Sparta?” he answered, “ He 
that is least like you.” To some who were commending the 
Eleans for managing the Olympic games with so much justice 
and propriety, Agis said, “« What great matter is it, if the Eleans 
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do justice once in five years?” When a stranger was profess- 
ing his regard for Theopompus, and saying that his own country- 
men called him Philolacon (a lover of the Lacedeemonians), the 
king answered him, “ My good friend, it were much better, if 
they called you Philopolites” (a lover of your own country- 
men). Plistonax, the son of Pausanias, replied to an orator of 
Athens, who said the Lacedemonians had no learning, “ True, 
for we are the only people of Greece that have learned no ill of 
you.” To one who asked what number of men there was in 
Sparta, Archidamidas said, “Enough to keep bad men at a 
distance.” 

Even when they indulged a vein of pleasantry, one might 
perceive that they would not use one unnecessary word, nor 
let an expression escape them that had not some sense worth 
attending to. For one being asked to go and hear a person 
who imitated the nightingale to perfection, answered, “I have 
heard the nightingale herself.””. Another said, upon reading 
this epitaph, — 

Victims of Mars, at Selinus they fell, 
Who quenched the rage of tyranny. 


“ And they deserved to fall, for, instead of quenching it, they 
should have let it burn out.” A young man answered one that 
promised him some gamecocks that would stand their death, 
“‘Give me those that will be the death of others.” Another 
seeing some people carried into the country in litters, said, 
“‘ May I never sit in any place where I cannot rise before the 
aged !” 

This was the manner of their apothegms: so that it has 
been justly enough observed that the term lakonizein (to act 
the Lacedzemonian) is to be referred rather to the exercises of 
the mind than those of the body. 

Nor were poetry and music less cultivated among them than 
a concise dignity of expression. Their songs had a spirit 
which could rouse the soul, and impel it in an enthusiastic 
manner to action. The language was plain and manly, the 
subject serious and moral. For they consisted chiefly of the 
praises of heroes that had died for Sparta, or else of expressions 
of detestation for such wretches as had declined the glorious 
opportunity, and rather chose to drag on life in misery and 
contempt. Nor did they forget to express an ambition for 
glory suitable to their respective ages. 
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On these occasions they relaxed the severity of their disci- 
pline, permitting their men to be curious in dressing their hair, 
~and elegant in their arms and apparel, while they expressed 
their alacrity, like horses full of fire and neighing for the race. 
They let their hair, therefore, grow from their youth, but took 
more particular care, when they expected an action, to have it 
well combed and shining, remembering a saying of Lycurgus, 
_ that “a large head of hair made the handsome more graceful, 
and the ugly more terrible.” The exercises, too, of the young 
men, during the campaigns, were more moderate, their diet not 
so hard, and their whole treatment more indulgent: so that 
they were the only people in the world with whom military dis- 
cipline wore, in time of war, a gentler face than usual. 

When they had routed the enemy, they continued the pur- 
suit till they were assured of the victory; after that they 
immediately desisted, deeming it neither generous nor worthy 
of a Grecian to destroy those who made no farther resistance. 
This was not only a proof of magnanimity, but of great service 
to their cause. For when their adversaries found that they 
killed such as stood it out, but spared the fugitives, they con- 
cluded it was better to fly than to meet their fate upon the 
spot. 

The discipline of the Lacedeemonians continued after they 
were arrived at years of maturity. For no man was at liberty 
to live as he pleased; the city being like one great camp, 
where all had their stated allowance, and knew their public 
charge, each man concluding that he was born not for himself, 
but for his country. Hence, if they had no particular orders, 
they employed themselves in inspecting the boys, and teaching 
them something useful, or in learning of those that were older 
than themselves. One of the greatest privileges that Lycurgus 
procured his countrymen, was the enjoyment of leisure, the con- 
sequence of his forbidding them to exercise any mechanic trade. 
It was not worth their while to take great pains to raise a for- 
tune, since riches there were of no account; and the Helotes, 
who tilled the ground, were answerable for the produce above- 
mentioned. To this purpose we have a story of a Lacede- 
monian who, happening to be at Athens while the court sat, was 
informed of a man who was fined for idleness; and when the 
poor fellow was returning home in great dejection, attended by 
his condoling friends, he desired the company to show him the 
person that was condemned for keeping up his dignity. Sa 
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much beneath them they reckoned all attention to mechanic 
arts, and all desire of riches ! 

Lawsuits were banished from Lacedeemon with money. The - 
Spartans knew neither riches nor poverty, but possessed an 
equal competency, and had a cheap and easy way of supplying 
their few wants. Hence, when they were not engaged in war, 
their time was taken up with dancing, feasting, hunting, or 
meeting to exercise, or converse. They went not to market 
under thirty years of age, all their necessary concerns being 
managed by their relations and adopters. Nor was it reckoned 
a credit to the old to be seen sauntering in the market place; 
it was deemed more suitable for them to pass great part of the 
day in the schools of exercise, or places of conversation. ‘Their 
discourse seldom turned upon money, or business, or trade, but 
upon the praise of the excellent, or the contempt of the worth- 
less; and the last was expressed with that pleasantry and 
humor, which conveyed instruction and correction without 
seeming to intend it. Nor was Lycurgus himself immoderately 
severe in his manner; but, as Sosibius tells us, he dedicated a 
little statue to the god of laughter in each hall. He consid- 
ered facetiousness as a seasoning of their hard exercise and diet, 
and therefore ordered it to take place on all proper occasions, in 
their common entertainments and parties of pleasure. 

Upon the whole, he taught his citizens to think nothing more 
disagreeable than to live by (or for) themselves. Like bees, 
they acted with one impulse for the public good, and always 
assembled about their prince. They were possessed with a 
thirst of honor, an enthusiasm bordering upon insanity, and 
had not a wish but for their country. These sentiments are 
confirmed by some of their aphorisms. When Pedaretus lost 
his election for one of the “three hundred,” hé went away 
“rejoicing that there were three hundred better men than him- 
self found in the city.” Pisistratidas going with some others, 
ambassador to the king of Persia’s lieutenants, was asked 
whether they came with a public commission, or on their own 
account, to which he answered, “If successful, for the public ; 
if unsuccessful, for ourselves.” Agrileonis, the mother of 
Brasidas, asking some Amphipolitans that waited upon her at 
her house, whether Brasidas died honorably and as became 
a Spartan? they greatly extolled his merit, and said there 
was not such a man left in Sparta: whereupon she replied, 
“Say not so, my friends; for Brasidas was indeed a man of 
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oats but Lacedemon can boast of many better men than 
tie 

He would not permit all that desired to go abroad and see 
other countries, lest they should contract foreign manners, gain 
traces of a life of little discipline, and of a different form of 
government. He forbade strangers, too, to resort to Sparta, who 
could not assign a good reason for their coming; not, as Thu- 
eydides says, out of fear they should imitate the constitution 
of that city, and make improvements in virtue, but lest they 
should teach his own people some evil. For along with for- 
eigners come new subjects of discourse ; new discourse pro- 
duces new opinions ; and from these there necessarily spring 
new passions and desires, which, like discords in music, would 
disturb the established government. He therefore, thought it 
more expedient for the city to keep out of it corrupt customs 
and manners, than even to prevent the introduction of a 
pestilence. 

Thus far, then, we can perceive no vestiges of a disregard 
to right and wrong, which is the fault some people find with 
the laws of Lycurgus ; allowing them well enough calculated 
to produce valor, but not to promote justice. Perhaps it was 
the Cryptia, as they called it, or ambuscade, if that was really 
one of this lawgiver’s institutions, as Aristotle says it was, . 
which gave Plato so bad an impression both of Lycurgus and 
his laws. ‘The governors of the youth ordered the shrewdest 
of them from time to time to disperse themselves in the coun- 
try, provided only with daggers and some necessary provisions. 
In the daytime they hid themselves, and rested in the most pri- 
vate places they could find; but at night they sallied out into 
the roads, and killed all the Helotes they could meet with. 
Nay, sometimes by day, they fell upon them in the fields and 
murdered the ablest and strongest of them. Thucydides re- 
lates in his history of the Peloponnesian war, that the Spartans 
selected such of them as were distinguished for their courage, 
to the number of two thousand or more, declared them free, 
crowned them with garlands, and conducted them to the 
temples of the gods; but soon after they all disappeared ; 
and no one could, either then or since, give account in what 
manner they were destroyed. Aristotle particularly says, that 
the Ephori, as soon as they were invested in their office, declared 
war against the Helotes, that they might be massacred under 
pretense of law. 
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In other respects they treated them with great inhumanity: 
sometimes they made them drink till they were intoxicated, and 
in that condition led them into the public halls, to show the 
young men what drunkenness was. They ordered them, too, 
to sing mean songs, and to dance ridiculous dances, but not to 
meddle with any that were genteel and graceful. Those who 
say that a freeman in Sparta was most a freeman, and a slave 
most a slave, seem well to have considered the difference of states. 


—0059{00—— 


A MARTIAL ODE. 
By TYRTZUS. 


[Trrrxvs, Greek elegiac poet, was a native of Attica, and lived about B.c. 700. 
The Lacedemonians applied to the Athenians for a commander to lead them in 
the second Messenian war. They were presented with Tyrteus. The war lyrics 
which he composed so animated the flagging spirits of the Spartan troops that 
they renewed the contest, and ultimately secured a complete triumph to their 
arms. ] 
(Thomas Campbell’s Translation.) 


How glorious fall the valiant, sword in hand, 
In front of battle for their native land ! 

But oh! what ills await the wretch that yields, 
A recreant outcast from his country’s fields! 
The mother whom he loves shall quit her home, 
An aged father at his side shall roam; 

His little ones shall weeping with him go, 

And a young wife participate his woe; 

While scorned and scowled upon by every face, 
They pine for food, and beg from place to place. 


Stain of his breed! dishonoring manhood’s form, 
All ills shall cleave to him: affliction’s storm 
Shall blind him wandering in the vale of years, 
Till, lost to all but ignominious fears, 

He shall not blush to leave a recreant’s name, 
And children, like himself, inured to shame. 


But we will combat for our fathers’ land, 

And we will drain the life blood where we stand, 
To save our children : — fight ye side by side, 
And serried close, ye men of youthful pride. 
Disdaining fear, and deeming light the cost 

Of life itself in glorious battle lost. 
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Leave not our sires to stem the unequal fight, 
Whose limbs are nerved no more with buoyant might; 
Nor, lagging backward, let the younger breast 
Permit the man of age (a sight unblest) 

To welter in the combat’s foremost thrust, 

His hoary head dishevelled in the dust, 

And yenerable bosom bleeding bare. 

But youth’s fair form, though fallen, is ever fair, 
And beautiful in death the boy appears, 

The hero boy, that dies in blooming years: 

In man’s regret he lives, and woman’s tears; 
More sacred than in life, and lovelier far, 

For having perished in the front of war. 


(Polwhele’s Translation.) 


If, fighting for his dear paternal soil, 
The soldier in the front of battle fall; 
Tis not in fickle fortune to despoil 
His store of fame, that shines the charge of all 


But if, oppressed by penury, he rove 

Far from his native town and fertile plain, 
And lead the sharer of his fondest love, 

In youth too tender, with her infant train; 


And if his aged mother — his shrunk sire 
Join the sad group; so many a bitter ill 

Against the houseless family conspire, 
And all the measure of the wretched fill. 


Pale, shivering want, companion of his way, 
He meets the luster of no pitying eye; 
To hunger and dire infamy a prey — 
Dark hatred scowls, and scorn quick passes by. 


Alas! no traits of beauty or of birth — 
No blush now lingers in his sunken face ; 
Dies every feeling (as he roams o’er earth) 
Of shame transmitted to a wandering race. 


But be it ours to guard this hallowed spot, 

To shield the tender offspring and the wife; 
Here steadily await our destined lot, 

And, for their sakes, resign the gift of life. 
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ANECDOTES AND APHORISMS OF 
EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. 
By DIOGENES LAERTIUS. 


[Diocrngs, of Laerte in Alicia, wrote—probably about a.p. 200-250—a 
book of biographies of Greek philosophers, from which, scrappy and confused as 
it is, nearly all our knowledge of the history of ancient philosophy is derived. 
There are reasons for thinking that the extant book is not the original, but a 


clumsy compilation from it. ] 
THALES. 


Berne asked why he did not become a father, he answered 
that it was because he was fond of children. When his mother 
exhorted him to marry, he said, “It is not yet time,” and after- 
wards, when he was past his youth, and she was again pressing 
him earnestly, he said, “It is no longer time.” 

He thanked fortune for three things: first of all, that he 
had been born a man and not a beast ; secondly, that he was a 
man and not a woman ; and thirdly, that he was a Greek and 
not a barbarian. 

It is said that once he was led out of his house by an old 
woman for the purpose of observing the stars, and he fell into 
a ditch and bewailed himself ; on which the old woman said to 
him, “ Do you, O Thales, who cannot see what is under your 
feet, think that you shall understand what is in heaven?” 
[For a better form of this, see Bacon’s “Apothegms.”’] 

He said also that there was no difference between life and 
death. ‘Why, then,” said some one to him, “do not you die?” 
“ Because,” said he, ‘it does make no difference.” 

Another man asked him whether a man who did wrong 
could escape the notice of the Gods. “No, not even if he 
thinks wrong,” said he. 

An adulterer inquired of him whether he should swear that 
he had not committed adultery. “ Perjury,” said he, “is no 
worse than adultery.” - 

When the question was put to him how a man might most 
easily endure misfortune, he said, “If he saw his enemies more 
unfortunate still.” 

When asked how men might live most virtuously and most 
justly, he said, “If we never do ourselves what we blame in 
others.” 

The apothegm, “ Know thyself,” is his. 
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SOLON. 


Laws are like cobwebs: if anything small or weak falls 
into them, they hold it fast ; if of any size, it breaks the meshes 
and escapes. 

Kings’ favorites are like the pebbles used in calculating : 
the masters make them count for more or less as they will. 

When asked how public wrongs could be prevented, he 
answered, “If those not injured feel as much resentment as 
those who are.” 

Wealth gluts men, and satiety makes them insolent. 

Maxims of conduct: Consider your honor as a gentleman 
of more weight than an oath. Never lie. Attend to serious 
affairs. Do not be hasty either in making friends or discard- 
ing them. [See Hesiod.] Wield authority only after you 
have learned to obey it. Do not give agreeable advice, but 
good advice. Be guided by reason. Keep out of bad com- 
pany. Honor the gods and your parents. 

When lamenting his dead son, some one told him, “ Your 
weeping does no good.” He replied, “That is why I weep — 
because it does no good.” 


CHILO. 


He said to his brother, angry at not being made an Ephor 
while he (Chilo) was one, “[t is because I know how to bear 
injustice, and you do not.” 

Educated men differ from ignorant ones in the rationality 
of their hopes. . 

The three hardest things are to keep secrets, to make good 
use of leisure, and to be able to bear injustice. 

Rule your tongue, especially at banquets, and do not speak 
ill of neighbors. 

Threaten no one: that is a woman’s trick. 

Visit your friends more promptly in adversity than in pros- 
perity. 

Do not speak evil of the dead. 

Watch yourself. 

Choose punishment rather than dishonest gain: the former 
is painful but once, the latter all one’s life. 

Do not deride any one in misfortune. 

If you are powerful, be also kind, so that others may respect — 
rather than fear you. 
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Learn to order your own household well. Do not let your 
tongue outrun your sense. Restrain anger. Do not wish im- 
possibilities. Do not hasten too fast on your road. Obey the 
laws. 

Gold is tested by hard stones ; men are tested by gold. 

Security, then destruction. 

He said the one action of his of which he doubted the jus- 
tice, was voting as a juryman against a friend according to 
law, but inducing another to vote for and acquit him. 


PITTACUS. 


Power shows the man. 

The best course is to do well what one is doing at the 
moment. 

It is the part of wise men to provide that perilous junctures 
shall not arise; of brave men, to make the best of them when 
arisen. 

Do not tell your designs beforehand: you will be laughed 
at if you fail. 

Forbear to speak evil not only of your friends, but your 
enemies. 

Watch your chance. 

Alczus, his contemporary, appears to have loved him. He 
says Pittacus was splay-footed, dragged his feet in walking, 
and had scars on them; put on airs without cause; was fat, 
weak-eyed, dirty, and lazy. As another authority says he 
ground corn for exercise, the poet may have exaggerated. 


BiAs. 


The hardest thing is to bear a change of fortune for the 
worse with magnanimity. 

He said he would rather be umpire between his enemies than 
his friends, * For out of two friends I am sure to make one 
enemy; while out of two enemies I stand to make one friend.” 

Men should live as though they were to live a long time 
and a short one both [for fear evil results of conduct would 
bring a long punishment, for fear there would be little time to 
work or amend]. 

Men should love each other as if they might yet come to 
hate each other. 

Choose your course deliberately, then pursue it firmly. 
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THE LEGEND OF ARION. 
By HERODOTUS. 


(Translated by Canon Rawlinson.) 


DEEP OTUs: A celebrated Greek historian, surnamed ‘The Father of 
History’; born between s.c. 490 and B.c. 480, at Halicarnasstis, in Asia Minor. 
~ While his, country was being oppressed by the tyrant Lygdamis, he withdrew 
to Samos, and subsequently traveled extensively in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Having later assisted in the expulsion of Lygdamis, he took part in the coloni- 
zation of Thurii in southern Italy, and gave public readings from his writings. 
He died about s.c. 426. His monumental work, ‘The Histories,’’ consists of 
nine books, named from the nine Muses, and treats of the history of the Greeks 
and barbarians from the Persian invasion of Greece down to B.c, 479, as well as 
to some extent of the history, traditions, geography, manners, and customs of 
other nations which came in contact with Greece. It miarks the beginning of 
historical writing among the Greeks. ] 


PERIANDER was son of Cypselus, and tyrant of Corinth. In 
his time a very wonderful thing is said to have happened. 
The Corinthians and the Lesbians agree in their account of the 
matter. They relate that Arion of Methymna, who as a player 
on the harp was second to no man living at that time, and who 
was, so far as we know, the first to invent the dithyrambic 
measure, to give it its name, and to recite in it at Corinth, 
was carried to Tzenarum on the back of a dolphin. 

He had lived for many years at the court of Periander, when 
a longing came upon him to sail across to Italy and Sicily. 
Having made rich profits in those parts, he wanted to recross 
the seas to Corinth. He therefore hired a vessel, the crew of 
which were Corinthians, thinking that there was no people in 
whom he could more safely confide; and going on board, he 
set sail from Tarentum. The sailors, however, when they 
reached the open sea, formed a plot to throw him overboard 
and seize upon his riches. Discovering their design, he fell on 
his knees, beseeching them to spare his life, and making them 
welcome to his money. But they refused ; and required him 
either to kill himself outright, if he wished for a grave on the 
dry land, or without loss “ot time to leap overboard into the 
sea. In this strait Arion begged them, since such was their 
pleasure, to allow him to mount upon the quarter- -deck, dressed 
in his full costume, and there to play and sing, promising that 
as soon as his song was ended, he would destro oy himself. 
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Delighted at the prospect of hearing the very best harper in 
the world, they consented, and withdrew from the stern to the 
middle of the vessel; while Arion dressed himself in the full 
costume of his calling, took his harp, and standing on the 
quarter-deck, chanted the Orthian. His strain ended, he flung 
himself, fully attired as he was, headlong into the sea. The 
Corinthians then sailed on to Corinth. As for Arion, a dol- 
phin, they say, took him upon his back and carried him to 
Tanarum, where he went ashore, and thence proceeded to 
Corinth in his musician’s dress, and told all that had happened 
to him. 

Periander, however, disbelieved the story, and put Arion 
in ward, to prevent his leaving Corinth, while he watched 
anxiously for the return of the mariners. On their arrival 
he summoned them before him, and asked them if they 
could give him any tidings of Arion. ‘They returned for 
answer that he was alive and in good health in Italy, and that 
they had left him at Tarentum, where he was doing well. 
Thereupon Arion appeared before them, just as he was when 
he jumped from the vessel: the men, astonished and detected 
in falsehood, could no longer deny their guilt. Such is the 
account which the Corinthians and Lesbians gave; and there is 
to this day at Tzenarum an offering of Arion’s at the shrine, 
which is a small figure in bronze, representing a man seated 
upon a dolphin. 


[The story was apparently invented from the statue, which was one of 
Apollo. There is extant a short hymn in which the writer thanks 
the dolphins for preserving him from death at sea: it is ascribed to 
Arion, and if his, as Mure thinks, the legend is only a legitimate 
decoration of the statements in the poem; though these were doubt- 
less meant figuratively, to express having been saved from ship- 
wreck, —the dolphins, which sport around vessels at sea in calm 
weather, being considered as guardian sub-deities of seafarers, and 
“to be saved by the dolphins” being a current term for escaping 
from perils of the sea. The poem is generally thought apocryphal ; 
but after all, some one must have written it, and under this interpre- 
tation it is as likely to have been Arion as another. The same may 
be said of the statue; it was doubtless a personal offering in grati- 
tude for having got safe to land, and why should not the poet have 
made the offering? 
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ARION. 
By GEORGE ELIOT’. 


[GrorcE Error, pseudonym of Mrs. Marian Evans Cross: A famous English 
novelist ; born in Warwickshire, England, November 22, 1819. After the death 
of her father (1849) she settled in London, where she became assistant editor of 
the Westminster Review (1851). In 1854 she formed a union with George Henry 
~ Lewes, and after his death married, in 1880, John Walter Cross. ‘Scenes of 
Clerical Life’’ first established her reputation as a writer, and was followed by 
the novels ‘* Adam Bede,’ ‘* The Mill on the Floss,” ‘* Silas Marner,’ ‘* Rom- 
ola,’ ‘‘Felix Holt,’ ‘* Middlemarch,’ and “ Daniel Deronda.’? Among her 
other works may be mentioned ‘‘ The Spanish Gypsy,’? a drama, and the poems 
“ Agatha,’”’ ‘* The Legend of Jubal,” and ‘* Armgart.??] 


ARION, whose melodie soul 

Taught the dithyramb to roll 
Like forest fires, and sing 
Olympian suffering, 


Had carried his diviner lore 

From Corinth to the sister shore 
Where Greece could largeher be, 
Branching o’er italy. 


Then, weighted with his glorious name 
And bags of gold, aboard he came 
’Mid harsh seafaring men 
Teo Corinth bound again. 


The sailors eyed the bags and thought: 
“The gold is good, the man is naught — 
And who shall track the wave 

That opens for his grave?” 


With brawny arms and cruel eyes 

They press around him where he lies 
In sleep beside his lyre, 
Hearing the Muses quire. 


He waked and saw this wolf-faced Death 
Breaking the dream that filled his breath 
With the inspiration strong 
Of yet unchanted song. 


“Take, take my gold and let me live!” 
He prayed as kings do when they give 
Their all with royal will, 
Holding born kingship still. 
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To rob the living they refuse, 

One death or other he must choose, 
Either the watery pall 
Or wounds and burial. 


“My solemn robe then let me don, 
Give me high space to stand upon, 
That dying I may pour 
A song unsung before.” 


It pleased them well to grant this prayer, 
To hear for naught how it might fare 
With men who paid their gold 
For what a poet sold. 


In flowing stole, his eyes aglow 

With inward fire, he neared the prow 
And took his godlike stand, 
The cithara in hand. 


The wolfish men all shrank aloof, 

And feared this singer might be proof 
Against their murderous power, 
After his lyric hour. 


But he, in liberty of song, 

Fearless of death or other wrong, 
With full spondaie toll 
Poured forth his mighty soul: 


Poured forth the strain his dream had taught, 


A nome with lofty passion fraught 
Such as makes battles won 
On fields of Marathon. 


The last long vowels trembled then 

As awe within those wolfish men: 
They said, with mutual stare, 
Some god was present there. 


But lo! Arion leaped on high, 

Ready, his descant done, to die; 
Not asking, “Is it well?” 
Like a pierced eagle fell. 
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SAPPHO AND THE AOLIAN STOCK. 
By J. A. SYMONDS. 


([Jonn Appincton Symonps, English man of letters, was born October 5, 
1840; graduated at Balliol College, Oxford. He wrote ‘Introduction to the 
Study of Dante” (1872) ; ‘‘Studies of the Greek Poets’? (1873-1876) ; ‘‘ The 
Renaissance in Italy ’’ (six volumes, 1875-1886); ‘‘Shakespeare’s Predecessors 
in the English Drama” (1884); ‘‘ Life of Michelangelo’? (1892); several vol- 
umes of poetry ; translated Benvenuto Cellini’s autobiography ; etc. He died 
April 18, 1893, at Rome. ] 


For a certain space of time, the olians occupied the very 
foreground of Greek literature, and blazed out with a brilliance 
of lyrical splendor that has never been surpassed. There seems 
to have been something passionate and intense in their temper- 
ament, which made the emotions of the Dorian and the Ionian 
feeble by comparison. Lesbos, the centre of Aolian culture, 
was the island of overmastering passions: the personality of the 
Greek race burned there with a fierce and steady flame of con- 
centrated feeling. The energies which the Ionians divided 
between pleasure, polities, trade, legislation, science, and the arts, 
and which the Dorians turned to war and statecraft and social 
economy, were restrained by the /olians within the sphere of 
individual emotions, ready to burst forth volcanically. Nowhere 
in any age of Greek history, or in any part of Hellas, did the 
love of physical beauty, the sensibility to radiant scenes of 
nature, the consuming fervor of personal feeling, assume such 
grand proportions and receive so illustrious an expression as 
they did in Lesbos. 

At first this passion blossomed into the most exquisite lyrical 
poetry that the world has known: this was the flower time of 
the Aolians, their brief and brilliant spring. But the fruit it 
bore was bitter and rotten. Lesbos became a byword for cor- 
ruption. The passions which for a moment had flamed into 
the gorgeousness of art, burning their envelope of words and 
images, remained a mere furnace of sensuality, from which no 
expression of the divine in human life could be expected. In 
this the Lesbian poets were not unlike the Provengal trouba- 
dours, who made a literature of love, or the Venetian painters, 
who based their art upon the beauty of color, the voluptuous 
charms of the flesh. In each case the motive of enthusiastic 
passion sufficed to produce a dazzling result. But as soon as 
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its freshness was exhausted there was nothing left for art to live 
on, and mere decadence to sensuality ensued. 

Several circumstances contributed to aid the development of 
lyric poetry in Lesbos. The customs of the Molians permitted 
more social and domestic freedom than was common in Greece. 
Z£olian women were not confined to the harem like Ionians, or 
subjected to the rigorous discipline of the Spartans. While 
mixing freely with male society, they were highly educated, and 
accustomed to express their sentiments to an extent unknown 
elsewhere in history —until, indeed, the present time. The 
Lesbian ladies applied themselves successfully to literature. 
They formed clubs for the cultivation of poetry and music. 
They studied the arts of beauty, and sought to refine metrical 
forms and diction. Nor did they confine themselves to the 
scientific side of art. Unrestrained by public opinion, and pas- 
sionate for the beautiful, they cultivated their senses and emo- 
tions, and indulged their wildest passions. 

All the luxuries and elegances of life which that climate and 
the rich valleys of Lesbos could afford were at their disposal: 
exquisite gardens, where the rose and hyacinth spread perfume ; 
river beds ablaze with the oleander and wiid pomegranate; 
olive groves and fountains, where the cyclamen and violet 
flowered with feathery maidenhair; pine-tree-shadowed coves, 
where they might bathe in the calm of the tideless sea; fruits 
such as only the southern sun and sea wind can mature; marble 
cliffs, starred with jonquil and anemone in spring, aromatic with 
myrtle and lentisk and samphire and wild rosemary through 
all the months; nightingales that sang in May; temples dim 
with dusky gold and bright with ivory; statues and frescoes 
of heroic forms. In such scenes as these the Lesbian poets 
lived, and thought of love. When we read their poems, we 
seem to have the perfumes, colors, sounds, and lights of that 
luxurious land distilled in verse. Nor was a brief but biting 
winter wanting to give tone to their nerves, and, by contrast 
with the summer, to prevent the palling of so much luxury on 
sated senses. The voluptuousness of olian poetry is not like 
that of Persian or Arabian art. It is Greek in its self-restraint, 
proportion, tact. We find nothing burdensome in its sweetness. 
All is so rhythmically and sublimely ordered in the poems of 
Sappho that supreme art lends solemnity and grandeur to the 
expression of unmitigated passion. 

The world has suffered no greater literary loss than the loss 
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of Sappho’s poems. So perfect are the smallest fragments pre- 
served in Bergk’s “Collection”—the line, for example, which 
Ben Jonson fancifully translated, “the dear glad angel of the 
spring, the nightingale” —that we muse in a sad rapture of 
astonishment to think what the complete poems must have been. 
Among the ancients Sappho enjoyed a unique renown. She 
was called “The Poetess,” as Homer was called “The Poet.” 
Aristotle quoted without question a judgment that placed her 
in the same rank as Homer and Archilochus. Plato in the 
“Phedrus” mentioned her as the tenth muse. Solon, hearing 
one of her poems, prayed that he might not see death till he had 
learned it. Strabo speaks of her genius with religious awe. 
Longinus cites her love ode as a specimen of poetical sublimity. 
The epigrammatists call her Child of Aphrodite and Eros, 
nursling of the Graces and Persuasion, pride of Hellas, peer 
of Muses, companion of Apollo. Nowhere is a hint whispered 
that her poetry was aught but perfect. As far as we can judge, 
these praises were strictly just. Of all the poets of the world, 
of all the illustrious artists of all literatures, Sappho is the one 
whose every word has a peculiar and unmistakable perfume, a 
seal of absolute perfection and inimitable grace. In her art she 
was unerring. Even Archilochus seems commonplace when 
compared with her exquisite rarity of phrase. 

About her life—her brother Charaxus, her daughter Cleis, 
her rejection of Alczus.and her suit to Phaon, her love for 
Atthis and Anactoria, her leap from the Leucadian cliff—we 
know so very little, and that little is so confused with mythol- 
ogy and turbid with the scandal of the comic poets, that it is 
not worth while to rake up once again the old materials for hypo- 
thetical conclusions. There is enough of heart-devouring pas- 
sion ir Sappho’s own verse without the legends of Phaon and 
the cliff of Leucas. The reality casts all fiction into the shade; 
for nowhere, except, perhaps, in some Persian or Provengal 
love songs, can be found more ardent expressions of overmas- 
tering emotion. Whether addressing the maidens, whom even 
in Elysium, as Horace says, Sappho could not forget; or em- 
bodying the profounder yearnings of an intense soul after 
beauty, which has never on earth existed, but which inflames 
the hearts of noblest poets, robbing their eyes of sleep and 
giving them the bitterness of tears to drink—these dazzling 
fragments, 

Which still, like sparkles of Greek fire, 
Burn on through time and ne’er expire, 
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are the ultimate and finished forms of passionate utterance, dia- 
monds, topazes, and blazing rubies, in which the fire of the soul 
is crystalized forever. 


By HENRY T. WHARTON. 


Sappho, the one great woman poet of the world, who called 
herself Psappha in her own Molic dialect, is said to have been 
at the zenith of her fame about the year 610 B.c. During her 
lifetime Jeremiah first began to prophesy (628 B.c.), Daniel 
was carried away to Babylon (606 B.c.), Nebuchadnezzar be- 
sieged and captured Jerusalem (587 B.c.), Solon was legislating 
at Athens, and Tarquinivs Priscus, the fifth king, is said to 
have been reigning over Rome. She lived before the birth of 
Gautama, the founder of Buddhism. 

Two centuries have sufficed to obscure most of the events 
in the life of Shakspere; it can hardly be expected that the 
lapse of twenty-five centuries should have left many authentic 
records of the history of Sappho. Little even of that internal 
evidence upon which biography may rely can be gathered from 
her extant poems, in such fragmentary form have they come 
down to us. Save for the quotations of grammarians and 
lexicographers, no word of hers would have survived. Yet her 
writings seem to have been preserved intact till at least the 
third century of our era; for Athenzus, who wrote about that 
time, applies to himself the words of the Athenian comic poet 
Epicrates in his “ Anti Lais” (about 860 B.c.), saying that 
he, too, 

Had learned by heart completely all the songs 
Breathing of love which sweetest Sappho sang. 


Scaliger says, although there does not seem to exist any 
confirmatory evidence, that the works of Sappho and other 
lyric poets were burnt at Constantinople and at Rome in the 
year 1078, in the popedom of Gregory VII. Cardan says the 
burning took place under Gregory Nazianzen, about 380 A.D. 
And Petrus Alcydrius says that he heard when a boy that very 
many of the works of the Greek poets were burnt by order of 
the Byzantine emperors, and the poems of Gregory Nazianzen 
circulated in their stead. Bishop Blomfield thinks they must 
all have been destroyed at an early date, because neither 
Alceus nor Sappho was annotated by any of the later gram- 
marians. “ Few, indeed, but those roses,” as the poet Meleager 
said, and the precious verses that the zeal of anti-paganism has 
spared to us. 
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FRAGMENTS OF SAPPHO. 
(From the collection of Henry T, Wharton ; the prose translations by him.) 
i 
Hymn to APHRODITE. 


Immortat Aphrodite of the broidered throne [Potkildthron, 
sometimes printed Poikildphron, various-minded], daughter of Zeus, 
weaver of wiles, I pray thee break not my spirit with anguish and 
distress, O Queen. But come hither, if ever before thou didst hear 
my voice afar and listen, and, leaving thy father’s golden house, 
camest with chariot yoked, and fair, fleet sparrows drew thee, flap- 
ping fast their wings around the dark earth, from heaven through 
mid sky. Quickly arrived they; and thou, blessed one, smiling 
with immortal countenance, didst ask, What now is befallen me, 
and why now I call, and what I in my weak heart most desire to 
see? “What beauty now wouldst thou draw to love thee? Who 
wrongs thee, Sappho? For even if she flies, she shall soon follow; 
and if she rejects gifts, shall yet live; if she loves not, shall soon 
love, however loth.” Come, I pray thee, now too, and release me 
from cruel cares; and all that my heart desires to accomplish, accom. 
plish thou, and be thyself my ally. 


(Translation of J. H. Merivale.) 


Immortal Venus, throned above 
In radiant beauty, child of Jove, 
O skilled in every art of love 
And artful snare; 
Dread power, to whom I bend the knee, 
Release my soul and set it free 
From bonds of piercing agony 
And gloomy care. 
Yet come thyself, if e’er, benign, 
Thy listening ears thou didst incline 
To my rude lay, the starry shine 
Of Jove’s court leaving. 
In chariot yoked with coursers fair, 
Thine own immortal birds, that bear 
Thee swift to earth, the middle air 
With bright wings cleaving. 
Soon they were sped —and thou, most blest, 
In thine own smiles ambrosial dressed, 
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Didst ask what griefs my mind oppressed — 
What meant my song — 
What end my frenzied thoughts pursue — 
For what loved youth I spread anew 
My amorous nets — “ Who, Sappho, who 
Hath done thee wrong ? 
What though he fly, he’ll soon return; 
Still press thy gifts, though now he spurn; 
Heed not his coldness — soon he’ll burn, 
E’en though thou chide.” 
And saidst thou this, dread goddess? Oh, 
Come then once more to ease my woe; 
Grant all, and thy great self bestow, 
My shield and guide! 


(Translation of J. A. Symonds.) 


Glittering-throned, undying Aphrodite, 
Wile-weaving daughter of high Zeus, I pray thee, 
Tame not my soul with heavy woe, dread mistress, 
Nay, nor with anguish ! 
But hither come, if ever erst of old time 
Thou didst incline, and listenedst to my crying, 
And from thy father’s palace down descending, 
Camest with golden 
Chariot yoked: the fair swift-flying sparrows 
Over dark earth with multitudinous fluttering, 
Pinion on pinion, thorough middle ether 
Down from heaven hurried. 
Quickly they came hike light, and thou, blest lady, 
Smiling with clear undying eyes didst ask me 
What was the woe that troubled me, and wherefore 
I had cried to thee: 
What thing I longed for to appease my frantic 
Soul; and whom now must I persuade, thou askedst, 
Whom must entangle to thy love, and who now, 
Sappho, hath wronged thee ? 
Yea, for if now he shun, he soon shall chase thee; 
Yea, if he take not gifts he soon shall give them; 
Yea, if he love not, soon shall he begin to 
Love thee, unwilling. 
Come to me now too, and from tyrannous sorrow 
Free me, and all things that my soul desires to 
Have done, do for me, queen, and let thyself too 
Be my great ally! 
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(Translation of Francis T. Palgrave.) 


Golden-throned beyond the sky, 
Jove-born immortality : 

Hear and heal a suppliant’s pain; 
Let not love be love in vain! 


Come, as once to Love’s imploring 
Accents of a maid’s adoring, 
Wafted ’neath the golden dome, 
Bore thee from thy father’s home; 


When far off thy coming glowed, 
Whirling down th’ ethereal road, 

On thy dove-drawn progress glancing, 
’Mid the light of wings advancing; 


And at once the radiant hue 

Of immortal smiles I knew; 
Heard the voice of reassurance 
Ask the tale of love’s endurance: 


Why such prayer? And who for thee, 
Sappho, should be touched by me; 
Passion-charmed in frenzy strong, 
Who hath wrought my Sappho wrong ? 


“Soon for flight pursuit wilt find 
Protfered gifts for gifts declined ; 
Soon, through long resistance earned, 
Love retused be love returned.” 


To thy suppliant so returning, 
Consummate a maiden’s yearning; 
Love, from deep despair set free, 
Championing to Victory ! 


Ti 
To ANACTORIA, 


That man seems to me peer of gods who sits in thy presence 
and hears close to him thy sweet speech and lovely laughter; that 
indeed makes my heart flutter in my bosom. For when I see thee 
but a little, I have no utterance left, my tongue is broken down, 
and straightway a subtle fire has run under my skin, with my eyes 
I have no sight, my ears ring, sweat pours down, and a trembling 
seizes all my body; I am paler than grass, and seem in my mad- 
ness little better than one dead. But I must dare all, since one 
g0 poor — 
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(Translation by W. E. Gladstone of Catullus’ imitation.) 


Him rival to the gods I place, 
Him loftier yet, if loftier be, 

Who, Lesbia, sits before thy face, 
Who listens and who looks on thee; 


Thee smiling soft. Yet this delight 
Doth all my sense consign to death 5 
For when thou dawnest on my sight, 
Ah, wretched! flits my laboring breath. 


My tongue is palsied. Subtly hid, 

Fire creeps me through from limb to limb; 
My loud ears tingle all unbid; 

Twin clouds of night mine eyes bedim. 


III. 


The stars about the bright moon in their turn hide their bright 
faces when she at about her full lights up all earth with silver. 


iy. 


And round about the [breeze?] murmurs cool through apple 
boughs, and slumber streams from quivering leaves. 


vV. 


For they whom I benefit injure me most. 


VI. 


When anger spreads through the breast, guard thy tongue from 
barking idly. 


(Translation of ‘‘ Michael Field.’’) 


When through thy breast wild wrath doth spread 
And work thy inmost being harm, 

Leave thou the fiery word unsaid, 
Guard thee, be calm. 


VII. 


Hadst thou felt desire for things good or noble, and had not 
thy tongue framed some evil speech, shame had not filled thine 
eyes, but thou hadst spoken honestly about it. 
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(Aristotle, in his “Rhetoric,” says: “Base things dishonor those 
who do or write them,” as Sappho showed when Aleus said: 
“Violet-weaving, pure, softly smiling Sappho, I would say some- 
thing, but shame restrains me,” and she answered him in the words 
of the present fragment. 

Blass believes that these verses also are Sappho’s, not Alczeus’. 
Certainly they were quoted as Sappho’s by Anna Comnena about 
1110 a.p., as well as by another writer whom Blass refers to. — 
WHARTON. ] 


Tue Loves or SappHo AND ALcmUS. 
(Anonymous translation in Edinburgh Review.) 


Alcceus — 

I fain would speak, I fain would tell, 

But shame and fear my utterance quell. 
Sappho — 

If aught of good, if aught of fair, 

Thy tongue were laboring to declare, 

Wor shame should dash thy glance, nor fear 

Forbid thy suit to reach my ear. 


VIII. 


I do not think to touch the sky with my two arms. 


ne 
And I flutter like a child after her mother. 


x. 


Spring’s messenger, the sweet-voiced nightingale. 


<i 
Now Love masters my limbs and shakes me,—fatal creature, 
bitter-sweet. 
XII, 
Now Eros shakes my soul,—a wind on the mountain falling 
on the oaks. 
XII. 


The moon has set, and the Pleiades; it is midnight, the time 
is going by, and I sleep alone. 
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XIV. 


Thus at times with tender feet the Cretan women dance in 
measure round the fair altar, trampling the fine, soft bloom of the 


grass. 
xy. 


And dark-eyed Sleep, child of Night. 


XVI. 


Delicate Adonis is dying, Cytherea; what shall we do? Beat 
your breasts, maidens, and rend your hands. 


xVII, 


But thou shalt ever lie, dead, nor shall there be any remem- 
brance of thee then or thereafter, for thou hast not of the roses 
of Pieria; but thou shalt wander obscure even in the house of 
Hades, flitting among the shadowy dead. 


(Translation of William Cory.) 


Woman dead, lie there. 

No record of thee 

Shall there ever be, 

Since thou dost not share 
Roses in Pieria grown. 

In the deathful cave, 

With the feeble troop 

Of the folk that droop, 

Lurk and flit and crave, 
Woman severed and far-flown. 


(Paraphrase of A. C. Swinburne.) 


Thee, too, the years shall cover: thou shalt be 
As the rose born of one same blood with thee, 
As a song sung, as a word said, and fall 
Flower-wise, and be not any more at all, 

Nor any memory of thee anywhere; 

For never thou hast bound above thine hair 
The high Pierian flowers, whose graft outgrows 
All summer kinship of the mortal rose 

And color of deciduous days, nor shed 

Reflex and flush of heaven about thine head. 
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XVIII. 


What country girl bewitches thy heart, who knows not how to 
draw her dress about her ankles? 


XIX. 


But if thou lovest us, choose another and a younger bedfellow; 
for I will not brook to live with thee—old woman with young man. 


XX. 


Do thou, Dica, set garlands round thy lovely hair, twining 
shoots of dill together with soft bands; for those who have fair 
flowers may best stand first, even in the favor of goddesses, who 
turn their face away from those who lack garlands. 


(Translation of C. D. Yonge.) 


But place those garlands on thy lovely hair, 
Twining the tender sprouts of anise green 
With skillful hand; for offerings and flowers 
Are pleasing to the gods, who hate all those 
Who come befcre them with uncrownéd heads. 


XXI. 


I love delicacy, and for me Love has the sun’s splendor and 
beauty. 


XXII. 


I have a fair daughter with a form like a golden flower, — 
Cleis, the beloved, above whom I [prize] nor all Lydia nor 
lovely [Lesbos]. 


XXITI. 


Sweet mother, I cannot weave my web, broken as I am by long- 
ing for a boy, at soft Aphrodite’s will. 


(Paraphrase of Moore.) 


As o’er her loom the Lesbian maid 
In lovesick languor bung her head, 
Unknowing where her fingers strayed, 
She weeping turned away and said 
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“Oh, my sweet mother, ’tis in vain; 
I cannot weave as once I wove, 

So wildered is my heart and brain 
With thinking of that youth I love.” 


XXIV. 


As the sweet apple blushes on the end of the bough, the very 
end of the bough, which the gatherers overlooked — nay, overlooked 
not, but could not reach. 


(Translation of Francis T. Palgrave.) 


O fair—O sweet! 
As the sweet apple blooms high on the bough, 
High as the highest, forgot of the gatherers, 
So thou: — 
Yet not so: nor forgot of the gatherers ; 
High o’er their reach in the golden air; 
O sweet—O fair! 


XXV. 


As on the hills the shepherds trample the hyacinth under foot, 
and the flower darkens on the ground. 


(Translation of Sir Edwin Arnold.) 


Pines she like to the hyacinth out on the path by the hilltop; 
Shepherds tread it aside, and its purples lie lost on the herbage. 


BEAuTY— A COMBINATION FROM SAPPHO. 
(Translation by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, of XXIV. and XXV. combined.) 
Ty 


Like the sweet apple which reddens upon the topmost bough, 
Atop on the topmost twig, — which the pluckers forgot somehow, — 
Forgot it not, nay, but got it not, for none could get it till now. 


II, 


Like the wild hyacinth flower which on the hills is found, 
Which the passing feet of the shepherds forever tear and "wound, 
Until the purple blossom is trodden into the ground. 
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XXXVI. 


Evening, thou that bringest all that bright morning scattered; 
thou bringest the sheep, thou bringest the goat, thou bringest the 
child back to her mother. 


(Byron’s paraphrase in ‘Don Juan.’?) 
O Hesperus! thou bringest all good things, 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer, 
To the young bird the parent’s brooding wings, 
The welcome stall to the o’er-labored steer ; 
Whate’er of peace about our hearthstone clings, 
Whate’er our household gods protect of dear, 
Are gathered round us by thy look of rest; 
Thou bring’st the child, too, to its mother’s breast. 


XXVII. 
From AN EPITHALAMIUM. 


A.—Maidenhood, maidenhood, whither art thou gone away 
from me? : 
B.— Never again will I come to thee — never again. 


XXVIII. 


(Epitaph.) This is the dust of Timas, whom Persephone’s dark 
chamber received, dead before her wedding; when she perished, all 
her fellows dressed with sharpened steel the lovely tresses of their 
heads. 

XXIX. 


May the night be doubled for me. 


xxxX. 


(Epitaph.) Maidens, dumb as I am, I speak thus, if any ask, and 
set before your feet a tireless voice: To Leto’s daughter Aithiopia 
was I dedicated by Aristo, daughter of Hermocleides son of Saon- 
aiades, thy servant, O queen of women: whom bless thou, and deign 
to glorify our house. 

DO.0.E8 
On A Priestess oF DIANA. 


Does any ask? I answer from the dead: 

A voice that lives is graven o’er my head; 

To dark-eyed Dian, ere my days begun, 

Aristo vowed me, wife of Saon’s son: 

Then hear thy priestess, hear, O Virgin Power, 
And thy best gifts on Saon’s lineage shower. 
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SAPPHICS. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


[ALGERNON CuarLes SwinpurNe: English poet; born at London, April 5, 
1837. His skill in the use of English rhythms and rhymes is unexcelled by any 
modern English poet. He also writes French and Greek with remarkable suc- 
cess. His first notable work was two plays, ‘* The Queen Mother’’ and ‘“‘ Rosa- 
mund,”’ 1861. ‘Atalanta in Calydon,’’ considered the finest reproduction of 
the classical spirit, 1864; ‘‘ Chastelard,’’ 1865; ‘‘ Bothwell,” 1874, the longest 
drama in English, consisting of about fifteen thousand lines and a multitude of 
characters, are among his ablest productions. His ‘‘ Poems and Ballads”? of 
1866 met with severe criticism, and were withdrawn from the market. He has 
published in all no less than twenty volumes. ] 


Aut the night sleep came not upon my eyelids, 

Shed not dew, nor shook nor unclosed a feather, 

Yet with lips shut close and with eyes of iron 
Stood and beheld me. 


Then to me so lying awake a vision 

Came without sleep over seas and touched me, 

Softly touched mine eyelids and lips; and I too, 
Full of the vision, 


Saw the white implacable Aphrodite, 
Saw the hair unbound and the feet unsandaled 
Shine as fire of sunset on western waters ; 

Saw the reluctant 


Feet, the straining plumes of the doves that drew her, 
Looking always, looking with necks reverted, 
Back to Lesbos, back to the hills whereunder 

Shone Mitylene ; 


Heard the flying feet of the Loves behind her 

Make a sudden thunder upon the waters, 

As the thunder flung from the strong unelosing 
Wings of a great wind. 


So the goddess fled from her place, with awful 

Sound of feet and thunder of wings around her; 

While behind a clamor of singing women 
Severed the twilight. 


Ah the singing, ah the delight, the passion! 

All the Loves wept, listening; sick with anguish, 

Stood the crowned nine Muses about Apollo; 
Fear was upon them, 
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While the tenth sang wonderful things they knew not. 

Ah the tenth, the Lesbian! the nine were silent, 

None endured the sound of her song for weeping; 
Laurel by laurel, 


Faded all their crowns; but about her forehead, 

Round her woven tresses and ashen temples 

White as dead snow, paler than grass in summer, 
Ravaged with kisses, 


Shone a light of fire as a crown forever. 

Yea, almost the implacable Aphrodite 

Paused, and almost wept; such a song was that song, 
Yea, by her name too 


Called her, saying, “ Turn to me, O my Sappho!” 
Yet she turned her face from the Love’s, she saw not 
Tears for laughter darken immortal eyelids, 

Heard not about her 


Fearful fitful wings of the doves departing, 

Saw not how the bosom of Aphrodite 

Shook with weeping, saw not her shaken raiment, 
Saw not her hands wrung; 


Saw the Lesbians kissing across their smitten 
Lutes with lips more sweet than the sound of lute strings, 
Mouth to mouth and hand upon hand her chosen, 

Fairer than all men; 


Only saw the beautiful lips and fingers, 

Full of songs and kisses and little whispers, 

Full of music; only beheld among them 
Soar, as a bird soars 


Newly fledged, her visible song, a marvel, 

Made of perfect sound and exceeding passion, 

Sweetly shapen, terrible, full of thunders, 
Clothed with the wind’s wings. 


Then rejoiced she, laughing with love, and scattered 

Roses. awful roses of holy blossom ; 

Then the Loves thronged sadly with hidden faces 
Round Aphrodite, 


Then the Muses, stricken at heart, were silent; 
Yea, the gods waxed pale; such a song was that song. 
All reluctant, all with a fresh repulsion, 

Fled from before her. 
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All withdrew long since, and the land was barren, 

Full of fruitless women and music only. 

Now perchance, when winds are assuaged at sunset, 
Lulled at the dewfall, 


By the gray seaside, unassuaged, unheard of, 

Unbeloved, unseen in the ebb of twilight, 

Ghosts of outcast women return lamenting, 
Purged not in Lethe, 


Clothed about with flame and with tears, and singing 

Songs that move the heart of the shaken heaven, 

Songs that break the heart of the earth with pity, 
Hearing, te hear them. 


LYRICS OF ALCZUS. 
(About B.c. 600) 
(Translated by Sir William Jones.) 
W8AT CONSTITUTES A STATE? 


WHAT constitutes a state ? 

Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride, 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No, — men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude — 
Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain; 
These constitute a state; 

And sovereign law, that state’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 
Smit by her sacred frown, 
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The fiend, Dissension, like a vapor sinks; 
And e’en the all-dazzling crown 

Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks; 
Such was this heaven-loved isle, 

Than Lesbos fairer and the Cretan shore! 
No more shall freedom smile ? 

Shall Britons languish, and be men no more ? 
Since all must life resign, 

Those sweet rewards which decorate the brave 
Tis folly to decline, 

And steal inglorious to the silent grave, 


DeryiIne THE SrormM. 
(Translated by J. A. Symonds.) 


The rain of Zeus descends, and from high heaven 
A storm is driven: 

And on the running water brooks the cold 
Lays icy hold: 

Then up! beat down the winter; make the fire 
Blaze high and higher; 

Mix wine as sweet as honey of the bee 
Abundantly ; 

Then drink with comforiable wool around 
Your temples bound. 

We must not yield our hearts to woe, or wear 
With wasting care; 

For grief will profit us no whit, my friend, 
Nor nothing mend: 

But this is our best medicine, with wine fraught 
To cast out thought. 


An ARSENAL. 
(Translated by William Mure.) 


From roof to roof the spacious palace halls 
Glitter with war’s array ; 

With burnished metal clad, the lofty walls 
Beam like the bright noonday. 

There white-plumed helmets hang from many a nail, 
Above, in threatening row; 

Steel-garnished tunics and broad coats of mail 
Spread o’er the space below. 
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Chalcidian blades enow, and belts are here, 
Greaves and emblazoned shields; 
Well-tried protectors from the hostile spear, 
On other battle-fields. 
With these good helps our work of war’s begun, 
With these our victory must be won. 


A Srorm at SEA. 
(Translated by Sir William Jones.) 


Now here, now there, the wild waves sweep, 
Whilst we betwixt them o’er the deep, 
In shattered tempest-beaten bark, 
With laboring ropes are onward driven, 
The billows dashing o’er our dark 
Upheaveéd deck — in tatters riven 
Our sails — whose yawning rents between 
The raging sea and sky are seen. 


Loose from their hold our anchors burst, 
And then the third, the fatal wave, 
Comes rolling onward like the first, 
And doubles all our toil to save. 
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THE OLD AGE OF THE SENSUALIST. 
By MIMNERMUS. 
[About 625 B.c.] 
(Translated by J. A. Symonds.) 


Wuar’s life or pleasure wanting Aphrodite ? 
When to the gold-haired goddess cold am I, 

When love and love’s soft gifts no more delight me, 
Nor stolen dalliance, then I fain would die! 

Ah! fair and lovely bloom the flowers of youth; 
On men and maids they beautifully smile: 

But soon comes doleful eld, who, void of ruth, 
Indifferently afflicts the fair and vile: 

Then eares wear out the heart; old eyes forlorn 
Searce reck the very sunshine to behold — 

Unloved by youths, of every maid the scorn — 
So hard a lot God lays upon the old. 
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SOLON. 
By PLUTARCH. 


[Pirurarcn: A Greek writer of biographies and miscellaneous works ; born 
about a.p. 50. He came of a wealthy and distinguished family and received 
a careful philosophical training at Athens under the Peripatetic philosopher 
Ammonius. After this he made several journeys, and stayed a considerable 
time in Rome, where he enjoyed friendly intercourse with persons of distinction, 
and conducted the education of the future Emperor Hadrian. He died about 
A.D. 120 in his native town, in which he held the office of archon and priest of the 
Pythian Apollo. His fame as an author is founded upon the celebrated “ Parallel 
Lives,”’ consisting of the biographies of forty-six Greeks and Romans, divided 
into pairs. Each pair contains the life of a Greek and a Roman, and generally 
ends with a comparison of the two. Plutarch’s other writings, more than sixty 
short treatises on a great variety of subjects, are grouped under the title of 
*¢ Morals.’? ] 


Ir is perfectly possible for a good man and a statesman, 
without being solicitous for superfluities, to show some concern 
for competent necessaries. In his time, as Hesiod says, — 
“ Work was a shame to none,” nor was distinction made with 
respect to trade, but merchandise was a noble calling, which 
brought home the good things which the barbarous nations 
enjoyed, was the occasion of friendship with their kings, and a 
great source of experience. Some merchants have built great 
cities, as Protis, the founder of Massilia, to whom the Gauls, 
near the Rhone, were much attached. Some report also, that 
Thales and Hippocrates the mathematician traded ; and that 
Plato defrayed the charges of his travels by selling oil in Egypt. ° 
Solon’s softness and profuseness, his popular rather than philo- 
sophical tone about pleasure in his poems, have been ascribed 
to his trading life ; for, having suffered a thousand dangers, it 
was natural they should be recompensed with some gratifica- 
tions and enjoyments; but that he accounted himself rather 
poor than rich is evident from the lines, — 


Some wicked men are rich, some good are poor — 
We will not change our virtue for their store: 
Virtue’s a thing that none can take away ; 

But money changes owners all the day. 


At first he used his poetry only in trifles, not for any serious 
purpose, but simply to pass away his idle hours; but afterwards 
he introduced moral sentences and state matters, which he did, - 
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not to record them merely as an historian, but to justify his 
own actions, and sometimes to correct, chastise, and stir up 
the Athenians to noble performances. Some report that he 
designed to put his laws into heroic verse, and that they began 
thus, — 

We humbly beg a blessing on our laws 

From mighty Jove, and honor, and applause. 


In philosophy, as most of the wise men then, he chiefly es- 
teemed the political part of morals; in physics, he was very 
plain and antiquated, as appears by this, — 


It is the clouds that make the snow and hail, 
And thunder comes from lightning without fail ; 
The sea is stormy when the winds have blown, 
But it deals fairly when ’tis left alone. 


And, indeed, it is probable that at that time Thales alone 
had raised philosophy above mere practice into speculation ; 
and the rest of the wise men were so called from prudence in 
political concerns. . . . Itis stated that Anacharsis and Solon, 
and Solon and Thales, were familiarly acquainted, and some 
have delivered parts of their discourse ; for, they say, Ana- 
charsis, coming to Athens, knocked at Solon’s door, and told 
him, that he, being a stranger, was come to be his guest, and 
contract a friendship with him; and Solon replying, “It is 
better to make friends at home,” Anacharsis replied, “ Then 
you that are at home make friendship with me.” Solon, some- 
what surprised at the readiness of the repartee, received him 
kindly, and kept him some time with him, being already en- 
gaged in public business and the compilation of his laws; which, 
when Anacharsis understood, he laughed at him for imagining 
the dishonesty and covetousness of his countrymen could be 
restrained by written laws, which were like spiders’ webs, and 
would catch, it is true, the weak and poor, but easily be broken 
by the mighty and rich. To this Solon rejoined that men keep 
their promises when neither side can get anything by the break- 
ing of them; and he would so fit his laws to the citizens, that 
all should understand it was more eligible to be just than to 
break the laws. But the event rather agreed with the conjec- 
ture of Anacharsis than Solon’s hope. Anacharsis, being once 
at the Assembly, expressed his wonder at the fact that in Greece 
wise men spoke and fools decided. 
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Solon went, they say, to Thales, at Miletus, and wondered 
that Thales took no care to get him a wife and children. To 
this, Thales made no answer for the present; but a few days 
after procured a stranger to pretend that he had left Athens ten 
days ago; and Solon inquiring what news there, the man, ac- 
cording to his instructions, replied, “ None but a young man’s 
funeral, which the whole city attended; for he was the son, 
they said, of an honorable man, the most virtuous of the citi- 
zens, who was not then at home, but had been traveling a long 
time.” Solon replied, “What a miserable man is he! But 
what was his name?” “TI have heard it,” says the man, “but 
have now forgotten it, only there was a great talk of his wis- 
dom and his justice.” Thus Solon was drawn on by every 
answer, and his fears heightened, till at last, being extremely 
concerned, he mentioned his own name, and asked the stranger 
if that young man was called Solon’s son; and the stranger 
assenting, he began to beat his head, and to do and say all that 
is usual with men in transports of grief. But Thales took his 
hand, and, with a smile, said, “ These ‘things, Solon, keep me 
from marriage and rearing children, which are too great for 
even your constancy to support; however, be not concerned at 
the report, for it is a fiction.” This Hermippus relates, from 
Patzcus, who boasted that he had A%sop’s soul. 

However, it is irrational and poor-spirited not to seek con- 
veniences for fear of losing them, for upon the same account 
we should not allow ourselves to like wealth, glory, or wisdom, 
since we may fear to be deprived of all these; nay, even virtue 
itself, than which there is no greater nor more desirable posses- 
sion, is often suspended by sickness or drugs. Now Thales, 
though unmarried, could not be free from solicitude, unless he 
likewise felt no care for his friends, his kinsmen, or his coun- 
try; yet we are told he adopted Cybisthus, his sister’s son, 
For the soul, having a principle of kindness in itself, and being 
born to love, as well as perceive, think, or remember, inclines 
and fixes upon some stranger, when a man has none of his own 
to embrace. And alien or illegitimate objects insinuate them- 
selves into his affections, as into some estate that lacks lawful 
heirs; and with affection come anxiety and care; insomuch 
that you may see men that use the strongest language against 
the marriage bed and the fruit of it, when some servant’s or 
concubine’s child is sick or dies, almost killed with grief, and 
abjectly lamenting. Some have given way to shameful and 
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desperate sorrow at the loss of a dog or horse; others have 
borne the death of virtuous children without any extravagant 
or unbecoming grief, have passed the rest of their lives like 
men, and according to the principles of reason. It is not affec- 
tion, it is weakness that brings men, unarmed against fortune 
by reason, into these endless pains and terrors; and they indeed 
have not even the present enjoyment of what they dote upon, 
the possibility of the future loss causing them continual pangs, 
tremors, and distresses. We must not provide against the loss 
of wealth by poverty, or of friends by refusing all acquaintance, 
or of children by having none, but by morality and reason. 
But of this too much. 

Now, when the Athenians were tired with a tedious and dif- 
ficult war that they conducted against the Megarians for the 
island Salamis, and made a law that it should be death for any 
man, by writing or speaking, to assert that the city ought to 
endeavor to recover it, Solon, vexed at the disgrace, and per- 
ceiving thousands of the youth wished for somebody to begin, 
but did not dare to stir first for fear of the law, counterfeited 
a distraction, and by his own family it was spread about the 
city that he was mad. He then secretly composed some elegiac 
verses, and getting them by heart, that it might seem extem- 
pore, ran out into the market place with a cap upon his head, 
and, the people gathering about him, got upon the herald’s 
stand, and sang that elegy which begins thus :— 


I am a herald come from Salamis the fair, 
My news from thence my verses shall declare. 


The poem is called Salamis; it contains an hundred verses 
very elegantly written; when it had been sung, his friends 
commended it, and especially Pisistratus exhorted the citizens 
to obey his directions; insomuch that they recalled the law, 
and renewed the war under Solon’s conduct. 

The Megarians, however, still contending, and both sides 
having received considerable losses, they chose the Spartans for 
arbitrators. Some of Apollo’s oracles, where he calls Salamis 
Tonian, made much for Solon. This matter was determined 
by five Spartans, Critolaidas, Amompharetus, Hypsechidas, 
Anaxilas, and Cleomenes. 

For this, Solon grew famed and powerful; but his advice 
in favor of defending the oracle at Delphi, to give aid, and not 
to suffer the Cirrheans to profane it, but to maintain the honor 
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of the god, got him most repute among the Greeks; for upon 
his persuasion the Amphictyons undertook the war. 

Now the Cylonian pollution had a long while disturbed the 
commonwealth, ever since the time when Megacles the archon 
persuaded the conspirators with Cylon that took sanctuary in 
Minerva’s temple to come down and stand to a fair trial. And 
they, tying a thread to the image, and holding one end of it, 
went down to the tribunal; but when they came to the temple 
- of the Furies, the thread broke of its own accord, upon which, 
as if the goddess had refused them protection, they were seized 
by Megacles and the other magistrates; as many as were with- 
out the temples were stoned, those that fled for sanctuary were 
butchered at the altar, and only those escaped who made sup- 
plication to the wives of the magistrates. But they from that 
time were considered under pollution, and regarded with hatred. 
The remainder of the faction of Cylon grew strong again, and 
had continual quarrels with the family of Megacles; and now 
the quarrel being at its height, and the people divided, Solon, 
being in reputation, interposed with the chiefest of the Athe- 
nians, and by entreaty and admonition persuaded the polluted 
to submit to a trial and the decision of three hundred noble 
citizens. And Myron of Phlya being their accuser, they were 
found guilty, and as many as were then alive were banished, 
and the bodies of the dead were dug up, and scattered beyond 
the confines of the country. 

In the midst of these distractions, the Megarians falling 
upon them, they lost Nisa and Salamis again; besides, the 
city was disturbed with superstitious fears and strange appear- 
ances, and the priests declared that the sacrifices intimated 
some villainies and pollutions that were to be expiated. Upon 
this, they sent for Epimenides the Phestian from Crete, who 
is counted the seventh wise man by those that will not admit 
Periander into the number. He seems to have been thought 
a favorite of heaven, possessed of knowledge in all the super- 
natural and ritual parts of religion; and, therefore, the men of 
his age called him a new Cures, and son of a nymph named 
Balte. When he came to Athens, and grew acquainted with 
Solon, he served him in many instances, and prepared the way 
for his legislation. He made them moderate in their forms of 
worship, and abated their mourning by ordering some sacrifices 
presently after the funeral, and taking off those severe and 
barbarous ceremonies which the women usually practiced; but 
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the greatest benefit was his purifying and sanctifying the city, 
by certain propitiatory and expiatory lustrations, and founda- 
tions of sacred buildings, by that means making them more 
submissive to justice, and more inclined to harmony. It is 
reported that, looking upon Munychia, and considering a long 
while, he said to those that stood by, “How blind is man in 
future things! for did the Athenians foresee what mischief 
this would do their city, they would even eat it with their own 
teeth to be rid of it.” A similar anticipation is ascribed to 
Thales; they say he commanded his friends to bury him in an 
obscure and contemned quarter of the territory of Miletus, say- 
ing that it should some day be the market place of the Mile- 
sians. Epimenides, being much honored, and receiving from 
the city rich offers of large gifts and privileges, requested but 
one branch of the sacred olive, and, on that being granted, 
returned. 

The Athenians, now the Cylonian sedition was over and 
the polluted gone into banishment, fell into their old quarrels 
about the government, there being as many different parties 
as there were diversities in the country. The Hill quarter 
favored democracy, the Plain, oligarchy, and those that lived 
by the Seaside stood for a mixed sort of government, and so 
hindered either of the other parties from prevailing. And the 
disparity of fortune between the rich and the poor at that 
time also reached its height; so that the city seemed to be in 
a truly dangerous condition, and no other means for freeing it 
from disturbances and settling it to be possible but a despotic 
power. All the people were indebted to the rich; and either 
they tilled their land for their creditors, paying them a sixth 
part of the increase, and were, therefore, called Hectemorii and 
Thetes, or else they engaged their body for the debt, and might 
be seized, and either sent into slavery at home, or sold to stran- 
gers; some (for no law forbade it) were forced to sell their chil- 
dren, or fly their country to avoid the cruelty of their creditors ; 
but the most part and the bravest of them began to combine 
together and encourage one another to stand to it, to choose a 
leader, to liberate the condemned debtors, divide the land, and 
change the government. 

Then the wisest of the Athenians, perceiving Solon was of 
all men the only one not implicated in the troubles, that he had 
not joined in the exactions of the rich, and was not involved in 
the necessities of the poor, pressed him to succor the common- 
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wealth and compose the differences. Though Phanias the Les- 
bian affirms that Solon, to save his country, put a trick upon 
both parties, and privately promised the poor a division of the 
lands, and the rich security for their debts. Solon, however, 
himself says that it was reluctantly at first that he engaged in 
state affairs, being afraid of the pride of one party and the 
greediness of the other; he was chosen archon, however, after 
Philombrotus, and empowered to be an arbitrator and lawgiver, 
‘the rich consenting because he was wealthy, the poor because 
he was honest. There was a saying of his current before the 
election, that when things are even there never can be war, and 
this pleased both parties, the wealthy and the poor,—the one 
conceiving him to mean, when all have their fair proportion ; 
the others, when all are absolutely equal. 

Thus, there being great hopes on both sides, the chief men 
pressed Solon to take the government into his own hands, and, 
when he was once settled, manage the business freely and ac- 
cording to his pleasure; and many of the commons, perceiving 
it would be a difficult change to be effected by law and reason, 
were willing to have one wise and just man set over the affairs ; 
and some say that Solon had this oracle from Apollo — 


Take the mid seat, and be the vessel’s guide; 
Many in Athens are upon your side. 


But chiefly his familiar friends chid him for disaffecting mon- 
archy only because of the name, as if the virtue of the ruler 
could not make it a lawful form; Eubcea had made this experi- 
ment when it chose Tynnondas, and Mitylene, which had made 
Pittacus its prince; yet this could not shake Solon’s resolu- 
tion; but, as they say, he replied to his friends, that it was 
true a tyranny was a very fair spot, but it had no way down 
from it; and in a copy of verses to Phocus he writes — 


—that I spared my land, 
And withheld from usurpation and from violence my hand, 
And forbore to fix a stain and a disgrace on my good name, 
I regret not; I believe that it will be my chiefest fame. 


From which it is manifest that he was a man of great reputa- 
tion before he gave his laws. ‘The several mocks that were 
put upon him for refusing the power, he records in these 
words, —~ 
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Solon surely was a dreamer, and a man of simple mind; 

When the gods would give him fortune, he of his own will 
declined ; 

When the net was full of fishes, overheavy thinking it, 

He declined to haul it up, through want of heart and want 
of wit. 

Had but I that chance of riches and of kingship, for one day, 

T would give my skin for flaying, and my house to die away. 


Thus he makes the many and the low people speak of him. 
Yet, though he refused the government, he was not too mild in 
the affair; he did not show himself mean and submissive to the 
powerful, nor make his laws to pleasure those that chose him. 
For where it was well before, he applied no remedy, nor altered 
anything, for fear lest, 


Overthrowing altogether and disordering the state, 


he should be too weak to new-model and recompose it to a toler- 
able condition ; but what he thought he could effect by persua- 
sion upon the pliable, and by force upon the stubborn, this he 
did, as he himself says, 


With force and justice working both in one, 


And, therefore, when he was afterwards asked if he had left 
the Athenians the best. laws that could be given, he replied, 
“ The best they could receive.” 

The way which, the moderns say, the Athenians have of 
softening the badness of a thing, by ingeniously giving it some 
pretty and innocent appellation, — calling harlots, for example, 
mistresses, tributes customs, a garrison a guard, and the jail the 
chamber, — seems originally to have been Solon’s contrivance, 
who called canceling debts Seisacthea, a relief, or disencum- 
brance. For the first thing which he settled was that what 
debts remained should be forgiven, and no man, for the future, 
should engage the body of his debtor for security. Though 
some, as Androtion, affirm that the debts were not canceled, 
but the interest only lessened, which sufficiently pleased the 
people; so that they named this benefit the Seisacthea, together 
with the enlarging their measures, and raising the value of 
their money; for he made a pound, which before passed for 
seventy-three drachmas, go for a hundred; so that, though the 
number of pieces in the payment was equal, the value was less; 
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which proved a considerable benefit to those that were to dis- 
charge great debts, and no loss to the creditors. But most 
agree that it was the taking off the debts that was called 
Seisacthea, which is coutirmed by some places in his poem, 
where he takes honor to himself, that 


The mortgage stones that covered her, by me 
Removed, — the land that was a slave is free; 


that some who had been seized for their debts he had brought 
back from other countries, where 


— so far their lot to roam, 
They had forgot the language of their home; 


and some he had set at liberty, 
Who here in shameful servitude were held. 


While he was designing this, a most vexatious thing hap- 
pened; for when he had resolved to take off the debts, and 
was considering the proper form and fit beginning for it, he 
told some of his friends, Conon, Clinias, and Hipponicus, in 
whom he had a great deal of confidence, that he would not 
meddle with the lands, but only free the people from their 
debts; upon which they, using their advantage, made haste and 
borrowed some considerable sums of money, and purchased 
some large farms; and when the law was enacted, they kept 
the possessions, and would not return the money; which 
brought Solon into great suspicion and dislike, as if he himself 
had not been abused, but was concerned in the contrivance. 
But he presently stopped this suspicion, by releasing his debtors 
of five talents (for he had lent so much), according to the law ; 
others, as Polyzelus the Rhodian, say fifteen; his friends, how- 
ever, were ever afterward called Chreocopid, repudiators. 

In this he pleased neither party, for the rich were angry for 
their money, and the poor that the land was not divided, and, 
as Lycurgus ordered in his commonwealth, all men reduced to 
equality. He, it is true, being the eleventh from Hercules, and 
having reigned many years in Lacedemon, had got a great 
reputation and friends and power, which he could use in model- 
ing his state; and applying force more than persuasion, inso- 
much that he lost his eye in the scuffle, was able to, employ the 
most effectual means for the safety and harmony of a state, by 
not permitting any to be poor or rich in his commonwealth. 
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Solon could not rise to that in his polity, being but a citizen of 
the middle classes ; yet he acted fully up to the height of his 
power, having nothing but the good will and good opinion of 
his citizens to rely on, and that he offended the most part, who 
looked for another result, he declares in the words — 


Formerly they boasted of me vainly ; with averted eyes 
Now they look askance upon me; friends no more, but enemies. 


And yet had any other man, he says, received the same power, 


He would not have forborne, nor let alone, 
But made the fattest of the milk his own. 


Soon, however, becoming sensible of the good that was done, 
they laid by their grudges, made a public sacrifice, calling it 
Seisacthea, and chose Solon to new-model and make laws for 
the commonwealth, giving him the entire power over every- 
thing, their magistracies, their assembles, courts, and councils; 
that he should appoint the number, times of meeting, and what 
estate they must have that could be capable of these, and dis- 
solve or continue any of the present constitutions, according to 
his pleasure. 

First, then, he repealed all Draco’s laws, except those con- 
cerning homicide, because they were too severe, and the pun- 
ishments too great; for death was appointed for almost all 
offenses, insomuch that those that were convicted of idleness 
were to die, and those that stole a cabbage or an apple to suffer 
even as villains that committed sacrilege or murder. So that 
Demades, in after time, was thought to have said very happily, 
that Draco’s laws were written not with ink but blood; and he 
himself, being once asked why he made death the punishment 
of most offenses, replied, ‘* Small ones deserve that, and I have 
no higher for the greater crimes.” 

Next, Solon, being willing to continue the magistracies in 
the hands of the rich men, and yet receive the people into the 
other part of the government, took an account of the citizens’ 
estates, and those that were worth five hundred measures of 
fruit, dry and liquid, he placed in the first rank, calling them 
Pentacosiomedimni; those that could keep a horse, er were 
worth three,hundred measures, were named Hippada Teluntes, 
and made the second class; the Zeugite, that had two hundred 
measures, were in the third; and all the others were called 
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Thetes, who were not admitted to any office, but could come 
to the assembly, and act as jurors; which at first seemed 
nothing, but afterwards was found an enormous privilege, as 
almost every matter of dispute came before them in this latter 
capacity. Even in the cases which he assigned to the archon’s 
. cognizance, he allowed an appeal to the courts. Besides, it is 
said that he was obscure and ambiguous in the wording of his 
laws, on purpose to increase the honor of his courts; for since 
their differences could not be adjusted by the letter, they would 
have to bring all their causes to the judges, who thus were in a 
manner masters of the laws. Of this equalization he himself 
makes mention in this manner :— 


Such power I gave the people as might do, 
Abridged not what they had, now lavished new, 
Those that were great in wealth and high in place 
My counsel likewise kept from all disgrace. 
Before them both I held my shield of might, 

And let not either touch the other’s right.’ 


And for the greater security of the weak commons, he gave 
general liberty of indicting for an act of injury; if any one 
was beaten, maimed, or suffered any violence, any man that 
would and was able might prosecute the wrongdoer ; intending 
by this to accustom the citizens, like members of the same body, 
to resent and be sensible of one another’s injuries. And there 
is a saying of his agreeable to his law, for, being asked what 
city was best modeled, ‘ That,” said he, “ where those that are 
not injured try and punish the unjust as much as those that 
are.” 

When he had constituted the Areopagus of those who had 
been yearly archons, of which he himself was a member there- 
fore, observing that the people, now free from their debts, were 
unsettled and imperious, he formed another council of four 
hundred, a hundred out of each of the four tribes, which was 
to inspect all matters before they were propounded to the 
people, and to take care that nothing but what had been first 
examined should be brought before the general assembly. The 
upper council, or Areopagus, he made inspectors and keepers 
of the laws, conceiving that the commonwealth, held by these 
two councils, like anchors, would be less liable to be tossed by 
tumults, and the people be more quiet. Such is the general 
statement, that Solon instituted the Areopagus; which seems 
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to be confirmed, because Draco makes no mention of the Areop- 
agites, but in all causes of blood refers to the Ephetew; yet 
Solon’s thirteenth table contains the eighth law set down in 
these very words: “Whoever before Solon’s archonship were 
disfranchised, let them be restored, except those that, being 
condemned by the Areopagus, Ephetz, or in the Prytaneum by 
the kings, for homicide, murder, or designs against the govern- 
ment, were in banishment when this law was made; ” and these 
words seem to show that the Areopagus existed before Solon’s 
laws, for who could be condemned by that council before his 
time, if he was the first that instituted the court ? unless, which 
is probable, there is some ellipsis, or want of precision in the 
language, and it should run thus: “Those that are convicted 
of such offenses as belong to the cognizance of the Areopagites, 
Ephetee, or the Prytanes, when this law was made,” shall remain 
still in disgrace, whilst others are restored; of this the reader 
must judge. 

Amongst his other laws, one is very peculiar and surprising, 
which disfranchises all who stand neuter in a sedition; for it 
seems he would not have any one remain insensible and regard- 
less of the public good, and, securing his private affairs, glory 
that he has no feeling of the distempers of his country ; but at 
once join with the good party and those that have the right 
upon their side, assist and venture with them, rather than keep 
out of harm’s way and watch who would get the better. It 
seems an absurd and foolish law which permits an heiress, if 
her lawful husband fail her, to take his nearest kinsman; yet 
some say this law was well contrived against those who, con- 
scious of their own unfitness, yet, for the sake of the portion, 
would match with heiresses, and make use of law to put a vio- 
lence upon nature ; for now, since she can quit him for whom 
she pleases, they would either abstain from such marriages, or 
continue them with disgrace, and suffer for their covetousness 
and designed affront; it is well done, moreover, to confine her 
to her husband’s nearest kinsman, that the children may be of 
the same family. Agreeable to this is the law that the bride 
and bridegroom shall be shut into a chamber, and eat a quince 
together; and that the husband of an heiress shall consort with 
her thrice a month: for though there be no children, yet it is 
an honor and due affection which an husband ought to pay to a 
virtuous, chaste wife; it takes off all petty differences, and will 
not permit their little quarrels to proceed to a rupture, 
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: In all other marriages he forbade dowries to be given; the 
wife was to have three suits of clothes, a little inconsiderable 
household stuff, and that was all; for he would not have mar- 
riages contracted for gain or an estate, but for pure love, kind 
affection, and birth of children. When the mother of Dionysus 
desired him to marry her to one of his citizens, “ Indeed,” said 
he, “by my tyranny I have broken my country’s laws, but 
cannot put a violence upon those of nature by an unseasonable 
marriage.” Such disorder is never to be suffered in a common- 
wealth, nor such unseasonable and unloving and unperforming 
marriages, which attain no due end or fruit; any provident 
governor or lawgiver might say to an old man that takes a 
young wife what is said to Philoctetes in the tragedy, — 


Truly, in a fit state thou to marry ! 


and if he find a young man, with a rich and elderly wife, grow- 
ing fat in his place, like the partridges, remove him to a young 
woman of properage. And of this enough. 

Another commendable law of Solon’s is that which forbids 
men to speak evil of the dead; for it is pious to think the 
deceased sacred, and just, not to meddle with those that are 
gone, and politic, to prevent. the perpetuity of discord. He 
likewise forbade them to speak evil of the living in the temples, 
the courts of justice, the public offices, or at: the games, or else 
to pay three drachmas to the person, and two to the public. 
For never to be able to control passion shows a weak nature 
and ill breeding ; and always to moderate it is very hard, and 
to some impossible. And laws must look to possibilities, if the 
maker designs to punish few in order to their amendment, and 
not many to no purpose. 

He is likewise much commended. for his) law ‘concerning 
wills; for before him none could be made, but. all the wealth 
and estate of the deceased belonged to his family; but he’ by 
permitting them, if they had no children, to bestow it on whom 
they pleased, showed that he esteemed friendship a stronger tie 
than kindred, and affection than necessity; and: made every 
man’s estate truly his own. Yet he allowed: not all sorts of 
legacies, but those only which were not extorted by the frenzy 
of a disease, charms, imprisonment, force, or the persuasions of 
a wife, —with good reason thinking that being seduced into 
wrong was as bad as being forced, and that between deceit and 
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necessity, flattery and compulsion, there was little difference, 
since both may equally suspend the exercise of reason. 

He regulated the walks, feasts, and mourning of the women, 
and took away everything that was either unbecoming or 
immodest; when they walked abroad, no more than three 
articles of dress were allowed them; an obol’s worth of meat 
and drink; and no basket above a cubit high; and at night 
they were not to go about unless in a chariot with a torch 
before them. Mourners tearing themselves to raise pity, and 
set wailings, and at one man’s funeral to lament for another, 
he forbade. To offer an ox at the grave was not permitted, 
nor to bury above three pieces of dress with the body, or visit 
the tombs of any besides their own family, unless at the very 
funeral; most of which are likewise forbidden by our laws, but 
this is further added in ours, that those that are convicted of 
extravagance in their mournings are to be punished as soft and 
effeminate by the censors of women. 

Observing the city to be filled with persons that flocked 
from all parts into Attica for security of living, and that most 
of the country was barren and unfruitful, and that traders at 
sea imported nothing to those that could give them nothing in 
exchange, he turned his citizens to trade, and made a law that 
no son be obliged to relieve a father who had not bred him up 
to any calling. It is true, Lycurgus, having a city free from 
all strangers, and land, according to Euripides, 


Large for large hosts, for twice their number much, 


and, above all, an abundance of laborers about Sparta, who 
should not be left idle, but be kept down with continual toil 
and work, did well to take off his citizens from laborious and 
mechanical occupations, and keep them to their arms, and teach 
them only the art of war. But Solon, fitting his laws to the 
state of things, and not making things to suit his laws, and 
finding the ground searce rich enough to maintain the husband- 
men, and altogether incapable of feeding an unoccupied and 
leisured multitude, brought trades into credit, and ordered the 
Areopagites to examine how every man got his living, and chas- 
tise the idle. But that law was yet more rigid which, as Hera- 
clides Ponticus delivers, declared the sons of unmarried mothers 
not obliged to relieve their fathers; for he that avoids the 
honorable form of union shows that he does not take a woman 
for children, but for pleasure, and thus gets his just reward, 
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and has taken away from himself every title to upbraid his 
children, to whom he has made their very birth a scandal and 
reproach. 

Since the country has but few rivers, lakes, or large springs, 
and many used wells which they had dug, there was a law 
made, that, where there was a public well within a hippicon, 
that is, four furlongs, all should draw at that; but when it was 
farther off, they should try and procure a well of their own; 
and if they had dug ten fathoms deep and could find no water, 
they had liberty to fetch a pitcherful of four gallons and a half 
in a day from their neighbors’; for he thought it prudent to 
make provision against want, but not to supply laziness. He 
showed skill in his orders about planting, for any one that 
would plant another tree was not to set it within five feet of 
his neighbor’s field ; but if a fig or an olive, not within nine ; 
for their roots spread farther, nor can they be planted near all 
sorts of trees without damage, for they draw away the nourish- 
ment, and in some cases are noxious by their effluvia. He that 
would dig a pit or a ditch was to dig it at the distance of its 
own depth from his neighbor’s ground; and he that would 
raise stocks of bees was not to place them within three hundred 
feet of those which another had already raised. 

He permitted only oil to be exported, and those that ex- 
ported any other fruit, the archon was solemnly to curse, or 
else pay an hundred drachmas himself; and this law was 
written in his first table, and, therefore, let none think it in- 
credible, as some affirm, that the exportation of figs was once 
unlawful, and the informer against the delinquents called a 
sycophant. He made a law, also, concerning hurts and in- 
juries from beasts, in which he commands the master of any 
dog that bit a man to deliver him up with a log about his neck, 
four and a half feet long; a happy device for men’s security. 
The law concerning naturalizing strangers is of doubtful char- 
acter ; he permitted only those to be made free of Athens who 
were in perpetual exile from their own country, or came with 
their whole family to trade there ; this he did, not to discourage 
strangers, but rather to invite them to a permanent participation 
in the privileges of the government; and, besides, he thought 
those would prove the more faithful citizens who had been 
forced from their own country, or voluntarily forsook it. The 
law of public entertainment (parasitein is his name for it) is 
also peculiarly Solon’s; for it any man came often, or if he 
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that was invited refused, they were punished, for he concluded 
that one was greedy, the other a contemner of the state. 

All his laws he established for an hundred years, and wrote 
them on wooden tables or rollers, named axones, which might 
be turned round in oblong cases; some of their relics were in 
my time still to be seen in the Prytaneum, or common hall, at 
Athens. These, as Aristotle states, were called cyrbes, and 
there is a passage of Cratinus the comedian, — 


By Solon, and by Draco, if you please, 
Whose Cyrbes make the fires that parch our peas. 


But some say those are properly cyrbes, which contain laws con- 
cerning sacrifices and the rites of religion, and all the others 
axones. The council all jointly swore to confirm the laws, and 
every one of the Thesmothete vowed for himself at the stone in 
the market place, that if he broke any of the statutes, he would 
dedicate a golden statue, as big as himself, at Delphi. 

Observing the irregularity of the months, and that the moon 
does not always rise and set with the sun, but often in the same 
day overtakes and gets before him, he ordered the day should 
be named the Old and New, attributing that part of it which 
was before the conjunction to the old moon, and the rest to the 
new, he being the first, it seems, that understood that verse of 
Homer, — 


The end and the beginning of the month, — 


and the following day he called the new moon. After the 
twentieth he did not count by addition, but, like the moon 
itself in its wane, by subtraction; thus up to the thirtieth. 
When Solon was gone, the citizens began to quarrel ; 
Lycurgus headed the Plain; Megacles, the son of Alemzon, 
those to the Seaside; and Pisistratus the Hill party, in which 
were the poorest people, the Thetes, and greatest enemies to 
the rich; insomuch that, though the city still used the new 
laws, yet all looked for and desired a change of government, 
hoping severally that the change would be better for them, and 
put them above the contrary faction. Affairs standing thus, 
Solon returned, and was reverenced by all, and honored ; but 
his old age would not permit him to be as active, and to speak 
in public, as formerly; yet, by privately conferring with the 
heads of the factions, he endeavored to compose the differences, 
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Pisistratus appearing the most tractable ; for he was extremely 
smooth and engaging in his language, a great friend to the 
poor, and moderate in his resentments; and what nature had 
not given him, he had the skill to imitate; so that he was 
trusted more than the others, being accounted a prudent and 
orderly man, one that loved equality, and would be an enemy 
to any that moved against the present settlement. Thus he 
deceived the majority of people; but Solon quickly discovered 
his character, and found out his design before any one else; 
yet did not hate him upon this, but endeavored to humble him, 
and bring him off from his ambition, and often told him and 
others, that if amy one could banish the passion for preémi- 
nence from his mind, and cure him of his desire of absolute 
power, none would make a more virtuous man or a more 
excellent citizen. 

Thespis, at this time, beginning to act tragedies, and the 
thing, because it was new, taking very much with the multi- 
tude, though it was not yet made a matter of competition, 
Solon, being by nature fond of hearing and learning something 
new, and now, in his old age, living idly, and enjoying himself, 
indeed, with music and with wine, went to see Thespis himself, 
as the ancient custom was, act : and after the play was done, he 
addressed him, and asked him if he was not ashamed to tell so 
many lies before such a number of people; and Thespis reply- 
ing that it was no harm to say or do so in play, Solon vehe- 
mently struck his staff against the ground: “ Ah,” said he, “if 
we honor and commend such play as this, we shall find it some 
day in our business.” 

Now when Pisistratus, having wounded himself, was brought 
into the market place in a chariot, and stirred up the people, as 
if he had been thus treated by his opponents because of his 
political conduct, and a great many were enraged and cried 
out, Solon, coming close to him, said, “This, O son of Hippoc- 
rates, is a bad copy of Homer’s Ulysses; you do, to trick your 
countrymen, what he did to deceive his enemies.” After this, 
the people were eager to protect Pisistratus, and met in an 
assembly, where one Ariston making a motion that they should 
allow Pisistratus fifty clubmen for a guard to his person, Solon 
opposed it, and said much to the same purport as what he has 
left us in his poems, — 


You dote upon his words and taking phrase; 
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and again, — 


True, you are singly each a crafty soul, 
But all together make one empty fool. 


But observing the poor men bent to gratify Pisistratus, and 
tumultuous, and the rich fearful and getting out of harm’s 
way, he departed, saying he was wiser than some and stouter 
than others; wiser than those that did not understand the 
design, stouter than those that, though they understood it, 
were afraid to oppose the tyranny. 

Now, the people, having passed the law, were not nice with 
Pisistratus about the number of his clubmen, but took no notice 
of it, though he enlisted and kept as many as he would, until he 
seized the Acropolis. When that was done, and the city in an 
uproar, Megacles, with all his family, at once fled; but Solon, 
though he was now very old, and had none to back him, yet 
came into the market place and made a speech to the citizens, 
partly blaming their inadvertency and meanness of spirit, and 
in part urging and exhorting them not thus tamely to lose their 
liberty; and likewise then spoke that memorable saying, that, 
before, it was an easier task to stop the rising tyranny, but now 
the greater and more glorious action to destroy it, when it was 
begun already, and had gathered strength. But all being afraid 
to side with him, he returned home, and, taking his arms, he 
brought them out and laid them in the porch before his door, 
with these words: “I have done my part to maintain my 
country and my laws,” and then he busied himself no more. 
His friends advising him to fly, he refused, but wrote poems, 
and thus reproached the Athenians in them, — 


If now you suffer, do not blame the Powers, 
For they are good, and all the fault was ours. 
All the strongholds you put into his hands, 

And now his slaves must do what he commands. 


And many telling him that the tyrant would take his life for 
this, and asking what he trusted to, that he ventured to speak 
so boldly, he replied, “To my old age.” 

But Pisistratus, having got the command, so extremely 
courted Solon, so honored him, obliged him, and sent to see 
him, that Solon gave him his advice, and approved many of his 
actions ; for he retained most of Solon’s laws, observed them 
himself, and compelled his friends to obey. And he himself, 
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though already absolute ruler, being accused of murder before 
the Areopagus, came quietly to clear himself; but his accuser 
did not appear. And he added other laws, one of which is that 
the maimed in the wars should be maintained atthe public charge. 

Solon lived after Pisistratus seized the government, as Hera- 
clides Ponticus asserts, a long time; but Phanias the Eresian 
says not two full years; for Pisistratus began his tyranny 
when Comias was archon, and Phanias says Solon died under 
Hegestratus, who succeeded him. The story that his ashes 
were scattered about the island Salamis is too strange to be 
easily believed, or be thought anything but a mere fable; and 
yet it is given, amongst other good authors, by Aristotle, the 
philosopher. 
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A QUARTET OF GREEK LYRICS. 
: (Translated by J. A. Symonds.) 
DANAE TO PERSEUS. 
By SIMONIDES OF CEOS. 


When in the carven chest, 
The winds that blew and waves in wild unrest 
Smote her with fear, she, not with cheeks unwet, 
Her arms of love round Perseus set, 
And said: O child, what grief is mine! 
But thou dost slumber, and thy baby breast 
Is sunk in rest, 
Here in the cheerless brass-bound bark, 
Tossed amid starless night and pitchy dark. 
Nor dost thou heed the scudding brine 
Of waves that wash above thy curls so deep, 
Nor the shrill winds that sweep, — 
Lapped in thy purple robe’s embrace, 
Fair little face! 
But if this dread were dreadful too to thee, 
Then wouldst thou lend thy listening ear to me; 
Therefore I cry, —Sleep, babe, and sea be still, 
And slumber our unmeasured ill! 
Oh, may some change of fate, sire Zeus, from thee 
Descend, our woes to end! 
But if this prayer, too overbold, offend 
Thy justice, yet be merciful to me}! 
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PEACE. 
By BACCHYLIDES. 


To mortal men Peace giveth these good things: 

Wealth, and the flowers of honey-throated song; 

The flame that springs 

On carven altars from fat sheep and kine, 

Slain to the gods in heaven; and, all day long, 

Games for glad youths, and ‘flutes, and wreaths, and circling wine 
Then in the steely shield swart spiders weave 

Their web and dusky woof; 

Rust to the pointed spear and sword doth cleave; 

The brazen trump sounds no alarms; 

Nor is sleep harried from our eyes aloof, 

But with sweet rest my bosom warms: 

The streets are thronged with lovely men and young, 

And hymns in praise of boys like flames to heaven are flung. 


HYMN TO THE GODDESSES OF SONG AND BEAUTY. 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 


Muses and Graces! daughters of high Jove, 
When erst you left your glorious seats above 
To bless the bridal of that wondrous pair, 
Cadmus and Harmonia fair, 
Ye chanted forth a divine air: 

“ What is good and fair 

Shall ever be our care.” 
Thus the burden of it rang: 

“That shall never be our care 

Which is neither good nor fair.” 
Such were the words your lips immortal sang. 


Love’s Torrip MipsuMMER. 
By IBYCUS. 

In spring Cydonian apple trees, 
Watered by fountains ever flowing 
Through crofts unmown of maiden goddesses, 
And young vines, *neath the shade 
Of shooting tendrils, tranquilly are growing. 
Meanwhile for me Love never laid 
In slumber, like a north wind glowing 
With Thracian lightnings, still doth dart 
Blood-parching madness on my heart, 
From Kupris hurtling, stormful, wild, 
Lording the man as erst the child. 
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THE CRANES OF IBYCUS. 
By SCHILLER. 
(Translated by Bulwer-Lytton. ) 


[Jonann Curistorpn Friepricu von Scuinier, the famous German poet 
and dramatist, was born at Marbach, Wiirtemberg, November 10, 1759. He 
studied law and medicine at Stuttgart, and was appointed surgeon to a Wiirtem- 
berg regiment. Objecting to the restraint imposed upon him by the Duke of 
Wiirtemberg in consequence of the production of his first play, ‘* The Robbers” 
(1782), he left the army and went to Mannheim, Leipsic, Dresden, Jena, and 
Weimar, where he became the firm friend of Goethe. From 1789 to 1799 
Schiller held a professorship at Jena, and during this period published ‘The 
History of the Thirty Years’ War.’’ He died at Weimar, May 9, 1805, of an 
affection of the lungs. Besides the works already mentioned, Schiller wrote 
‘*The History of the Revolt of the Netherlands”’; the dramas ‘‘ Mary Stuart,”? 
‘¢ Maid of Orleans,’’ ‘‘ Bride of Messina,’’ ‘‘ William Tell’ ; and the trilogy of 
‘* Wallenstein.’? Among his lyric pieces are: ‘‘ The Ring of Polycrates,”’ ‘“‘ The 
Diver,”’ ‘“‘ The Knight of Toggenburg,’’ and ‘¢ The Song of the Bell.’’} 


From Rhegium to the Isthmus, long 

Hallowed to steeds and glorious song, 

Where, linked awhile in holy peace, 

Meet all the sons of martial Greece — 

Wends Ibycus — whose lips the sweet 
And ever young Apollo fires; 

The staff supports the wanderer’s feet — 
The God the Poet’s soul inspires! 


Soon from the mountain ridges high, 
The tower-crowned Corinth greets his eye; 
In Neptune’s groves of darksome pine, 
He treads with shuddering awe divine; 
Naught lives around him, save a swarm 
Of Cranes, that still pursued his way — 
Lured by the South, they wheel and form 
In ominous groups their wild array. 


And “Hail! beloved Birds!” he cried; 
“‘My comrades on the ocean tide, 
Sure signs of good ye bode to me; 
Our lots alike would seem to be; 
From far, together borne, we greet 
A shelter now from toil and danger; 
And may the friendly hearts we meet 
Preserve from every ill —the Stranger!” 


His step more light, his heart more gay, 
Along the mid wood winds his way, 
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When, where the path the thickets close, 
Burst sudden forth two ruffian foes ; 
Now strife to strife, and foot to foot! 
Ah! weary sinks the gentle hand; 
The gentle hand that wakes the lute 
Has learned no lore that guides the brand. 


He calls on men and Gods —in vain! 

His cries no blest deliverer gain ; 

Feebler and fainter grows the sound, 

And still the deaf life slumbers round — 

“In the far land I fall forsaken, 
Unwept and unregarded, here; 

By death from caitiff hands o’ertaken, 
Nor ev’n one late avenger near!” 


Down to the earth the death stroke bore him — 
Hark, where the Cranes wheel dismal o’er him? 
He hears, as darkness veils his eyes, 
Near, in hoarse croak, their dirgelike cries. 
“Ye whose wild wings above me hover, 
(Since never voice, save yours alone, 
The deed can tell) —the hand discover — 
Avenge !””— He spoke, and life was gone. 


Naked and maimed the corpse was found — 
And, still through many a mangling wound, 
The sad Corinthian Host could trace 

The loved— too well remembered face. 

“ And must I meet thee thus once more ? 
Who hoped with wreaths of holy pine, 
Bright with new fame —the victory o’er — 

The Singer’s temples to entwine!” 


And loud lamented every guest 
Who held the Sea-God’s solemn feast — 
As in a single heart prevailing, 
Throughout all Hellas went the wailing. 
Wild to the Council Hall they ran — 

In thunder rushed the threat’ning Flood — 
* Revenge shall right the murdered man, 

The last atonement — blood for blood!” 


Yet ’mid the throng the Isthmus claims, 

Lured by the Sea-God’s glorious games — 

The mighty many-nationed throng — 

How track the hand that wrought the wrong ?— 
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How guess if that dread deed were done, 
By ruffian hands, or secret foes ? 
He who sees all on earth — the Sun -- 
. Alone the gloomy secret knows. 


Perchance he treads in careless peace, 

Amidst your Sons, assembled Greece — 

Hears with a smile revenge decreed — 

Gloats with fell joy upon the deed — 

His steps the avenging gods may mock 
Within the very Temple’s wall, 

Or mingle with the crowds that flock 
To yonder solemn scenic hall. 


Wedged close, and serried, swarms the crowd — 


Beneath the weight the walls are bowed — 
Thitherwards streaming far, and wide, 
Broad Hellas flows in mingled tide — 

A tide like that which heaves the deep 


When hollow-sounding, shoreward driven; 


On, wave on wave, the thousands sweep 
Till arching, row on row, to heaven! 


The tribes, the nations, who shall name, 
That guestlike, there assembled came ? 
From Theseus’ town, from Aulis’ strand — 
From Phocis, from the Spartans’ land — 
From Asia’s wave-divided clime, 

The Isles that gem the Avgeean Sea, 
To hearken on that Stage Sublime, 

The Dark Choir’s mournful melody! 


True to the awful rites of old, 
In long and measured strides, behold 
The Chorus from the hinder ground, 
Pace the vast circle’s solemn round. 
So this World’s women never strode, 
Their race from Mortals ne’er began, 
Gigantic, from their grim abode, 
They tower above the Sons of Man! 


Across their loins the dark robe clinging, 
In fleshless hands the torches swinging, 
Now to and fro, with dark red glow — 

No blood that lives the dead cheeks know! 
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Where flow the locks that woo to love 
On human temples — ghastly dwell 

The serpents, coiled the brow above, 
And the green asps with poison swell. 


Thus circling, horrible, within 
That space —doth their dark hymn begin, 
And round the sinner as they go, 
Cleave to the heart their words of woe. 
Dismally wails, the senses chilling, 

The hymn—the Furies’ solemn song 5 
And froze the very marrow thrilling 

As rolled the gloomy sounds along. 


« And weal to him from crime secure — 
Who keeps his soul as childhood’s pure; 
Life’s path he roves, a wanderer free — 
We near him not—Tue AveNncERS, WE! 
But woe to him for whom we weave 

The doom for deeds that shun the light: 
Fast to the murderer’s feet we cleave, 

The fearful Daughters of the Night. 


“ And deems he flight from us can hide him ? 
Still on dark wings We sail beside him! 
The murderer’s feet the snare enthralls — 
Or soon or late, to earth he falls! 
Untiring, hounding on, we go; 
For blood can no remorse atone! 
On, ever — to the Shades below, 
And there — we grasp him, still our own!” 


So singing, their slow dance they wreathe, 

And stillness, like a silent death, 

Heavily there lay cold and drear, 

As if the Godhead’s self were near. 

Then, true to those strange rites of old, 
Pacing the eircle’s solemn round, 

In long and measured strides — behold, 
They vanish in the hinder ground! 


Confused and doubtful — half between’ 
The solemn truth and phantom scene, 
The crowd revere the Power, presiding 
O’er secret deeps, to justice guiding — 
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The Unfathomed and Inserutable 
By whom the web of doom is spun; 
Whose shadows in the deep heart dwell, 
Whose form is seen not in the sun! 


Just then, amidst the highest tier, 
Breaks forth a voice that starts the ear» 
“See there —see there, Timotheus; 
Behold the Cranes of Ibycus!” 
A sudden darkness wraps the sky; 
Above the roofless building hover 
Dusk, swarming wings; and heavily 
Sweep the slow Cranes — hoarse-murmuring, overt 


“Of Ibycus ?” —that name so dear 
Thrills through the hearts of those who hear! 
Like wave on wave in eager seas, 
From mouth to mouth the murmur flees — 
“Of Ibycus, whom we bewail? 

The murdered one! What mean those words ? 
Who is the man—knoyws he the tale ? 

Why link that name with those wild birds?” 


Questions on questions louder press — 
Like lightning flies the inspiring guess — 
Leaps every heart —“ The truth we seize; 
Your might is here, Eumenipss ! 
The murderer yields himself confest — 
Vengeance is near — that voice the token — 
Ho!—him who yonder spoke, arrest ! — 
And him to whom the words were spoken! ” 


Scarce had the wretch the words let fall, 
Than fain their sense he would recall. 
In vain; those whitening lips, behold! 
The secret have already told. 
Into their Judgment Court sublime 
The Scene is changed ; —their doom is sealed! 
Behold the dark unwitnessed Crime, 
Struck by the lightning that revealed! 
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By GEORG EBERS. 
(From ‘‘ An Egyptian Princess.’’) 


[Grore Moritz Exurs : German Egyptologist and novelist ; born at Berlin, 
March 1, 1837. He was educated at Géttingen and Berlin, and lectured for a while 
at Jena. In 1870 he became professor of Egyptian archeology at Leipsic, resign- 
ing in 1889 on account of ill health. Besides several important works on Egyp- 
tology, he has published a series of historical novels treating of ancient Egyptian 
life, which have enjoyed extraordinary popularity not only in Germany but in 
other countries. ‘The best known are: ‘‘An Egyptian Princess,’’ ‘‘ Uarda,”’ 
“Homo Sum,’’ ‘* The Sisters,’’ ‘‘ Serapis,’’ ‘* The Bride of the Nile,’’ and ‘‘ Cleo- 
patra.’? Also popular are: ‘‘In the Fire of the Forge,’ ‘‘The Burgomaster’s 
Wife,’’ and ‘‘ Gred.’’] 


Here Aristomachus interrupted the Athenian, and cried : 
“ Enough of praise, friend Phanes. Spartan tongues are awk- 
ward, but if you need my help, I will answer you with deeds, 
that will hit the right nail on the head.” 

Rhodopis smiled approvingly at the two men. ‘Then she 
gave her hand to each, and said: “ Unfortunately, dear Phanes, 
your story has shown me that you can no longer remain in this 
land. I will not reproach you for your folly, but you might 
have known that you were braving great dangers for small 
results. <A really prudent and courageous man will undertake 
a bold deed only when the benefit which might accrue to him 
is greater than the disadvantages. Rashness is just as foolish, 
though not, perhaps, as reprehensible, as cowardice, for though 
both may injure a man, the latter alone disgraces him. This 
time your carelessness nearly cost you your life, a life which is 
dear to many, and which you ought to preserve for a better 
end than to fall a victim to folly. We may not try to keep 
you with us, for we could not help you, and should certainly 
harm ourselves. This noble Spartan shall in future take your 
place, and as captain of the Greeks represent our nation at 
court, protect it from the encroachments of the priests, and try 
to preserve the king’s favor for it. I hold your hand, Aristom- 
achus, and will not let it go, till you promise to act as Phanes 
did before you, and to protect, as far as it is in your power, 
even the lowest Greek from the arrogance of the Egyptians ; 
to resign your post rather than let the most trivial crime against 
a Greek escape punishment. We are but a few thousands among 
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as many millions, all hostile to us, but we are great in courage, 
and must strive to remain strong in unity. Till to-day, the 
Greeks in Egypt have acted as brothers. One sacrificed him- 
self for all, all for one, and it was this very unity that made us 
powerful, that will keep us strong in the future. Would that 
we could give the same unity to our native land and its colo- 
nies ; would that all the races of our home, forgetful of their 
Dorian, Ionic, or olian descent, would content themselves. 
with the name of Greeks, and live together like children of 
one house, like the sheep of one flock; then the whole world 
would not be able to resist us. Hellas would be recognized by 
all nations as their queen.” 

Rhodopis’ eyes flashed as she spoke; the Spartan pressed 
her hand, impetuously stamped on the floor with his wooden 
leg, and cried: ‘* By Zeus, no one shall touch a Greek while I 
can prevent it. But you, Rhodopis, you ought to have been a 
Spartan.” 

‘An Athenian,” cried Phanes. 

** An Ionian,” said the Milesian. 

“ A daughter of a Samian geomore,” cried the sculptor. 

** But I am more than all this,” cried Rhodopis, with enthu- 
siasm, “I am a Greek !” 

All were carried away by her words. Even the Syrian and 
the Hebrew could not resist the general enthusiasm. The 
Sybarite alone remained unmoved, and said, with his mouth 
full : — 

“You also deserve to be a Sybarite, for your beef is the 
best that I have tasted since I left Italy, and your wine of 
Anthylla tastes just as good as that of Vesuvius and Chios.” 

All laughed, but the Spartan looked contemptuously at the 
Sybarite. 

“ Hail! friends,” suddenly cried a deep voice through the 
open window. 

“ Welcome,” answered the chorus of guests, while they 
wondered who the late arrival was. 

They had not long to wait for the stranger; before the 
Sybarite had found time carefully to taste another sip of wine, 
a tall thin man, of about sixty, with a long, well-shaped, intel- 
ligent head, stood beside Rhodopis. It was Callias, son of 
Pheenippus of Athens. 

The late visitor was one of the wealthiest exiles of Athens, 
who had twice bought the property of Pisistratus from the 
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state, and twice lost it when the despot returned; he looked 
at his friends with bright, keen eyes, and cried, after oe had 
exchanged friendly greetings with all : — 

“If you are not very grateful for my presence to-day, I I shall 
declare that all gratitude has vanished from the world.” 

“We have long expected you,” interrupted one of the Mile- 
sians. “You are the first to bring us news of the result of the 
Olympic games.” 

“ And we could not wish for a better panei than the 
former victor,” added Rhodopis. 

“Sit down,” cried Phanes, full of impatience; “tell us 
briefly and concisely what you know, friend Callias.” 

“ Directly, countrymen,” answered Callias; “it is some time 
since I left Olympia, and embarked at Cenchree on a Samian 
fifty-oared ship, the best vessel that was ever built. I am not 
surprised that no Greek has reached Naucratis before me, for 
we encountered frightful storms, and would scarcely have 
escaped with our lives, if these Samian boats, with their fat 
stomachs, thin beaks, and fish tails, were not so splendidly 
built and manned. Who knows whither the other homeward- 
bound travelers may have been driven; we were able to take 
refuge in the harbor of Samos, and to depart again after sixteen 
days. 

““When we entered the Nile early this morning, I at once 

took boat and was speeded on my way by Boreas, who wished 
to show that he still loved his old Callias, so that a few minutes 
ago I saw the most hospitable of houses; I saw the flag fly, 
I saw the open windows illuminated, and hesitated as to 
whether or no I should enter; but I could not resist your 
charms, Rhodopis, and besides I should have been suffocated 
by all the untold news, which I bear with me, if I had not 
landed, in order to enjoy a slice of meat and a glass of wine, 
while I tell events of which you do not dream.” 
_ Callias sank down comfortably on a couch, and before he 
began his meal handed Rhodopis a splendid golden bracelet 
in the shape of a serpent, which he had bought at a high price, 
in the workshop of that very Theodorus who sat at table with 
him. 

“That is for you,” he said, turning to his delighted hostess. 
“But I have something still better for you, friend Phanes. 
Guess who won the prize in the race with the quadriga ?” 

*“ An Athenian?” asked Phanes, with glowing cheeks, for 
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was not every Olympic victory a triumph for the whole com- 
munity to which the victor belonged, and was not the Olympic 
olive branch the highest honor and greatest happiness which 
could fall to the lot of a Greek, or even to a whole Greek 
race ? 

“Well guessed, Phanes,” cried the messenger of joy. “An 
Athenian has won the first prize of all, and what is more, it is 
your cousin Cimon, son of Cypselos, and brother of that Mil- 
tiades who, nine Olympiads ago, gained the same honor for us; 
this year he was victorious for the second time with the very 
horses which obtained him the prize at the last festival. Truly, 
the Phileedz obscure more and more the fame of the Alemeon- 
ide. Does the fame of your family make you proud and 
happy, friend Phanes ?” 

Phanes had risen in great joy ; he seemed suddenly to have 
increased in stature. 

Full of intense pride, he gave his hand to the messenger of 
victory, who embraced his countryman, and continued : — 

‘We may indeed feel proud and happy, Phanes, and you 
may rejoice above all; for after the judges had unanimously 
awarded the prize to Cimon, he bade the heralds proclaim the 
despot Pisistratus as the owner of the splendid horses, and 
therefore as victor. Pisistratus at once announced that your 
family might now return to Athens, and so the long-wished-for 
hour of return has come to you at last.” 

At these words the glow of pleasure faded from the face of 
the officer, and the conscious pride of his glances changed to 
anger, as he cried : — 

“T am to rejoice, foolish Callias! I could rather weep when 
I think that a descendant of Ajax is capable of ignominiously 
laying his well-merited fame at the feet of a tyrant. I am to 
return? I swear by Athene, by Father Zeus, and Apollo, that 
I will rather starve in exile, than turn my steps towards home 
while Pisistratus tyrannizes over my native land. I am free 
as the eagle in the clouds, now that I have left the service of 
Amasis, but I would rather be the hungry slave of a peasant, 
ina strange land, than at home, the first servant of Pisistratus. 
The power in Athens belongs to us, the nobles, but Cimon, ° 
when he laid his wreath at the feet of Pisistratus, kissed the 
scepter of the tyrant, and stamped himself with the seal of 
slavery. I will tell Cimon that to me, to Phanes, the favor of 
the despot is of little consequence. I will remain an exile till 
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my country is free, and nobles and people again govern them- 
selves and dictate their own laws. Phanes will not do homage 
to the oppressor, though a thousand Cimons, though each of 
the Alemeonide, though the whole of your race, Callias, the 
wealthy Daduchis, throw themselves at Pisistratus’ feet.” 

He surveyed the assembly with flaming eyes, and old 
Callias, too, looked at the guests with pride. It was as if he 
wished to say to each one: ‘See, my friends, such are the men 
my glorious home produces.” 

Then he again took Phanes’ hand, and said : — 

“ My friend, the oppressor is as hateful to me as to you; but 
I cannot close my eyes to the fact that as long as Pisistratus 
lives, tyranny cannot be destroyed. His allies, Lygadamus of 
Naxos, and Polycrates of Samos, are powerful, but the wisdom 
and moderation of Pisistratus are more dangerous for our free- 
dom. I saw with terror, during my late stay in Hellas, that 
the people of Athens love the oppressor like a father. In spite 
of his power, he leaves the spirit of Solon’s constitution unal- 
tered. He adorns the town with most beautiful works of art. 
The new temple of Zeus, which is being built of marble, by 
Calleschrus, Antistates, and Porinus, whom you know, Theo- 
dorus, is to surpass all buildings which the Greeks have ever 
erected. He knows how to attract artists and poets of every 
description to Athens; he has Homer’s songs written down, 
and the sayings of Muszeus of Onomacritus are collected by his 
orders. He is having new streets built, and introduces new 
festivals; trade flourishes under his rule, and in spite of the 
heavy taxes imposed on the people, their prosperity seems not 
to diminish but to increase. But what is the people? A com- 
mon herd that flies, like a moth, towards everything that glit- 
ters; though it scorches its wings, it still flutters round the 
candle while it burns. Let Pisistratus’ torch be extinguished, 
Phanes, and I swear to you, the changeable crowd will greet 
the new light, the returning nobles, as eagerly as it greeted the 
tyrant but a short time ago. Give me your hand again, true 
son of Ajax; but, my friends, I have still much to tell you. 
Cimon, as I said, won the chariot race, and gave his olive 
‘branch to Pisistratus. I never saw four more splendid horses. 
Arcesilaus of Cyrene, Cleosthenes of Epidamnus, Aster of 
Sybaris, Hecateeus of Miletus, and many others, sent beautiful 
horses to Olympia. Altogether the games were unusually bril- 
hant this year. All Greece sent representatives, Rhoda, the 
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Ardeate town in distant Iberia, wealthy Tartessus, Sinope, in 
the far east, on the shores of the Pontus, in short, every race 
which boasts of Greek origin was well represented. The 
Sybarites sent messengers to the festival, whose appearance 
was simply dazzling, the Spartans simple men, with the beauty 
of Achilles and the stature of Hercules; the Athenians distin- 
guished themselves by supple limbs and graceful movements ; 
the Crotonians were led by Milo, the strongest man of human 
origin; the Samians and Milesians vied with the Corinthians 
and Mitylenians in splendor and magnificence. The flower of 
the youth of Greece was assembled there, and many beautiful 
maidens, chiefly from Sparta, sat beside men of every rank and 
nation; they had come to Olympia to encourage the men by 
their applause. The market was on the other side of the 
Alpheus, and there you could see merchants from all parts of 
the world. Greeks, Carchedonians, Lydians, Phrygians, and 
bargaining Phcenicians from Palestine concluded important 
affairs, and exposed their wares in tents and booths. Why 
should I describe to you the surging crowds, the resounding 
choruses, the smoking hecatombs, the gay dresses, the valuable 
chariots and horses, the confusion of many tongues, the joyous 
eries of old friends who met again after years of separation, 
the splendor of the ambassadors sent to the festival, the 
swarms of spectators and merchants, the excitement as to 
the result of the games, the splendid spectacle presented by 
the crowded audience, the endless delight whenever a victory 
was decided, the solemn presentation of the branch which a 
boy of Elis, both of whose parents must still be living, cut with 
a golden knife from the sacred olive tree, in the Altis, which 
Hercules himself planted many centuries ago? Why should 
I describe the never-ending shouts of joy which thundered 
through the Stadium when Milo of Crotona appeared and bore 
the bronze statue of himself by Dameas through the Stadium 
to the Altis without stumbling? A giant would have been 
bowed to the ground by the weight of metal, but Milo carried 
it as a Lacedemonian nurse carries a little boy. The finest 
wreaths after Cimon’s were won by two Spartan brothers, 
Lysander and Maro, sons of a banished noble, Aristomachus. 
Maro was victor in the running match. Lysander, to the 
delight of all present, challenged Milo, the irresistible victor 
of Pisa, and the Pythian and Isthmian games, to a wrestling 
match. Milo was taller and stronger than the Spartan, whose 
VOL. 111. —12 
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figure resembled Apollo’s, and whose great youth proved that 
he had scarcely outgrown the Pedanomos. 

“The youth and the man stood opposite each other in their 
nude beauty, glistening with golden oil, like a panther and a 
lion preparing for combat. Young Lysander raised his hands 
before the first attack, adjured the gods, and cried, ‘For my 
father, my honor, and Sparta’s fame!’ The Crotonian gave 
the youth a condescending smile, like that of a dainty eater 
before he begins to open the shell of a langusta. 

“ Now the wrestling began. Fora long while neither could 
take hold of the other. The Crotonian tried with his powerful, 
almost irresistible, arms to seize his adversary, who eluded the 
terrible grasp of the athlete’s clawlike hands. The struggle 
for the embrace lasted long, and the immense audience looked 
on, silent and breathless. Not a sound was heard, save the 
panting of the combatants, and the singing of the birds in 
the Altis. At last—at last, with the most beautiful move- 
ment I ever saw, the youth was able to clasp his adversary. 
For a long while Milo exerted himself in vain to free himself 
from the firm hold of the youth. The perspiration caused 
by the terrible contest amply watered the sand of the 
Stadium. 

“The excitement of the spectators increased more and more, 
the silence became deeper and deeper, the encouraging cries 
grew rarer, the groans of the two combatants waxed more and 
more audible. At last the youth’s strength gave way. An 
encouraging cry from thousands of throats cheered him on; he 
collected his strength with a superhuman effort, and tried to 
throw himself again on his adversary, but the Crotonian had 
noticed his momentary exhaustion, and pressed the youth in an 
irresistible embrace. A stream of black blood gushed from the 
beautiful lips of the youth, who sank lifeless to the earth from 
the wearied arms of the giant. Democedes, the most celebrated 
physician of our days, you Samians must have seen him at Poly- 
erates’ court, hurried up, but no art could help the happy youth, 
for he was dead. 

“Milo was obliged to resign the wreath, and the fame of 
the youth will resound through all Greece. Truly, I would 
rather be dead like Lysander, son of Aristomachus, than live 
like Callias, to know an inactive old age in a strange land. All 
Greece, represented by its best men, accompanied the body of 
the beautiful youth to the funeral pyre, and his statue is to be 
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placed in the Altis, beside those of Milo of Croton, and Praxid- 
amas of A‘gina. 

“Finally, the heralds proclaimed the award of the judges. 
‘Sparta shall receive a victor’s wreath for the dead man, for it 
was not Milo but death who conquered noble Lysander, and he 

who goes forth unconquered after a two hours’ struggle with 
the strongest of the Greeks, is well deserving of the olive 
branch.’ ” 

Callias was silent for a minute. In the excitement. of 
describing these events, more precious than aught else to the 
Greek heart, he had paid no attention to those present, but had 
stared straight before him while the images of the combatants 
passed before his mind’s eye. Now he looked round, and saw, 
to his surprise, that the gray-haired man with the wooden leg, 
who had already attracted his attention, although he did not 
know him, had hidden his face in his hands, and was shedding 
scalding tears. 

Rhodopis stood on his right, Phanes on his left, and every- 
one looked at the Spartan as though he were the hero of the 
story. 

The quick Athenian saw at once that the old man was 
closely related to one of the Olympic victors ; but when he heard 
that Aristomachus was the father of those two glorious Spartan 
brothers, whose beautiful forms still haunted him like visions 
from the world of the gods, he looked with envious admiration 
on the sobbing old man, and his clear eyes filled with tears, 
which he did not try to keep back. In those days men wept 
whenever they hoped that the solace of tears would relieve 
them. In anger, in great joy, in every affliction, we find strong 
heroes weeping, while, on the other hand, the Spartan boy 
would let himself be severely scourged, even to death, at the 
altar of Artemis Orthia, in order to gain the praise of the men. 

For a time all the guests remained silent and respected the 
old man’s emotion. At length Jeshua, the Israelite, who had 
abstained from all food which was prepared in Greek fashion, 
broke the silence and said in broken Greek : — 

“Weep your fill, Spartan. I know what it is to lose a son. 
Was I not forced, eleven years ago, to lay a beautiful boy in 
the grave in a strange land, by the waters of Babylon where 
my people pined in captivity? If my beautiful child had lived 
but one year longer, he would have died at home, and we could 
have laid him in the grave of his fathers. But Cyrus the 
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Persian, may Jehovah bless his descendants, freed us a year 
too late and I must grieve doubly for my beloved child, because 
his grave is dug in the land of Israel’s foes. Is anything more 
terrible than to see our children, our best treasures, sink in the 
grave before us? Adonai have mercy on me; to lose such 
an excellent child as your son, just when he had become a 
famous man, must be the greatest of griefs.” 

The Spartan removed his hands from his stern face and 
said, smiling amidst his tears: “You are mistaken, Phceni- 
cian, I weep with joy and I would gladly have lost my second 
son, had he died like Lysander.” 

The Israelite, horrified at this statement, which seemed 
wicked and unnatural to him, contented himself with shaking 
his head in disapproval; the Greeks overwhelmed the old man, 
whom they all envied, with congratulations. Intense joy 
seemed to have made Aristomachus many years younger, and 
he said to Rhodopis: “Truly, friend, your house is a blessed 
‘one for me; this is the second gift I have received from the 
gods since I entered it.” 

“¢ And what was the first?” asked the matron. 

“A favorable oracle.” 

“You forget the-third gift,” cried Phanes. “The gods 
permitted you to become acquainted with Rhodopis to-day. 
But what about the oracle?” 

“ May I tell our friends?” asked the Delphian. 

Aristomachus nodded consent, and Phryxus again read the 
answer of the oracle: — 


“When from the snow-clad heights descend the men in their armor, 
Down to the shores of the winding stream which waters the valley, 
Then the delaying boat shall conduct you unto the meadows 
Where the peace of home is to the wanderer given. 

When from the snow-clad heights descend the men in their armor, 
Then what the judging five have long refused shall be granted.” 


‘Scarcely had Phryxus read the last word, when Callias, the 
Athenian, rose gracefully from his seat and cried: “The 
‘fourth gift, the fourth gift of the gods, you shall also receive 
from me in this house. Know, then, that I kept my strangest 
tidings till last. The Persians are coming to Egypt.” 

All the guests sprang from their seats except the Sybarite, 
and Callias could scarcely answer all their questions. 

“Patience, patience, friends,” he cried at last ; “let me tell 
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everything in order, else I shall never finish. It is not an 
army, as you think, Phanes, but an embassy from Cambyses, 
the present king of powerful Persia, which is on its way hither. 
I heard at Samos that they have already reached Miletus. 
They will arrive here in a few days. Relations of the king, 
and even old Croesus of Lydia, are with them. We shall see 
rare splendor. No one knows the reason of their coming, but 
it is thought that King Cambyses will propose an alliance to 
Amasis; it is even said that the king wishes to woo the 
daughter of the Pharaohs.” 

“An alliance,” said Phanes, with an incredulous shrug ; 
“the Persians already rule half the world. All the chief pow- 
ers of Asia bow to their scepter. Only Egypt and our Greece 
have remained safe from the conqueror.” 

“ You forget golden India, and the great nomadic races of 
Asia,” returned Callias. “You also forget that an empire 
which consists of seventy races, possessing different languages 
and customs, always bears in it the seeds of rebellion, and must 
be on its guard against foreign wars, lest some of the provinces 
seize the favorable moment for revolt when the main body of 
the army is absent. Ask the Milesians whether they would 
keep quiet, if they heard that the chief forces of their oppressor 
had been defeated in battle.” 

Theopompus, the Milesian merchant, interrupted him and 
cried eagerly, “If the Persians are defeated in war, they 
will be attacked by a hundred foes, and my countrymen 
will not be the last to rise against the weakened tyrant.” 

“Whatever the intentions of the Persians may be,” contin- 
ued Callias, “I maintain that they will be here in three days.” 

“ And so your oracle will be fulfilled, happy Aristomachus,” 
cried Rhodopis. ‘The horsemen from the mountains can be 
none other than the Persians. When they reach the shores of 
the Nile, the five ephors will have changed their minds and you, 
the father of two Olympic victors, will be recalled. Fill the 
goblets again, Cnacias. Let us drink the last cup to the manes 
of famous Lysander, and then, though unwillingly, I must warn 
you of the approach of day. The host who loves his guests rises 
from table when the joy reaches its climax. The pleasant 
memory of this untroubled evening will soon bring you back 
to this house, whereas you would be less willing to return if 
you were forced to think of the hours of depression which 


followed your enjoyment.” 
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All the guests agreed with Rhodopis, and Ibycus praised the 
festive and pleasurable excitement of the evening and called her 
a true disciple of Pythagoras... Every one prepared for depar- 
ture; even the Sybarite, who, to drown the emotion which an- 
noyed him, had drunk immoderately, raised himself from his 
comfortable position with the help of his slaves who had been 
summoned, and muttered something about violated hospitality. 

When Rhodopis held out her hand to him on bidding him 
farewell, he cried, overcome by the wine: “By Hercules, Rho- 
dopis, you turn us out-doors as if we were importunate credit- 
ors. Iam not used to leaving the table as long as I can stand, 
and still less used to being shown the door like a parasite.” 

“Do you not understand, you immoderate drinker 21% 
began Rhodopis, trying to excuse herself and smiling; but 
Philoinus, who in his present mood was irritated by this retort, 
laughed scornfully and cried, staggering to the door: “ You 
call me an immoderate drinker: well, I call you an insolent 
slave. By Dionysus, it is easy to see what you were in your 
youth. Farewell, slave of Iadmon and Xanthus, freed slave 
of Charaxus.” 

He had not finished, when the Spartan threw himself on him, 
gave hima violent blow with his fist, and carried the unconscious 
man, like a child, to the boat which with his slaves awaited him 
at the gate of the garden. 


—o7g,00——_ 


MAXIMS OF THEOGNIS. 
(About 540 B.c.) 


Not even Zeus pleases everybody, either when he rains or 
when he holds up. 

From the good you will learn good: if you mix with the 
bad you will lose what sense you have. 

Do not tell everything, even to a friend. 

When you undertake great affairs, confide in but few. 

Do not caress me in words, and keep your mind and heart 
elsewhere. Hither love me sincerely, or disown and hate me. 

Never love a mean man ; he will not rescue you from ealam- 
ity nor share what he has with you. To do good to the base is 
like sowing the sea. The mean are never satisfied: one slip 
cancels all former’ benefits. Comrades in feasting are plenty ; 
not in serious matters. 
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Do not:brag in public: no one knows what a night and a 
day may bring forth. ry EAC Ys 
A man borne down by poverty can say or do nothing he 
likes: his tongue is tied. [It is hard for an empty bag to 
stand upright.” 

Wealth mixes the breed. [Nobles and plebeians intermarry 
where wealth is present. ] 

Conform your temper to that of each friend. Be like the 
polypus, which looks like the rock it has twisted its arms around. 
[All things to all men. ] 

The mean are not wholly mean from birth, but from associa- 
tion with the mean, They learn bad actions, backbiting, and 
insolence from believing what the others say. 

Among the mad Iam very mad; among the just I am justest 
of all. 

Give a mean man wealth, still he cannot keep his mean- 
ness in. 

Do not give up a friend from belief in every slander. 

If one should be wroth at all his friends’ faults, there would 
be no friendship. 

Beguile your enemy with good words; but when you have 
him in your power, take vengeance on him. 

Of all things on earth, not to be born is best; but if born, 
one should die as soon as possible. 

The mean man has no spirit either in weal or woe. 

Be it mine to have moderate wealth, but bestow my enemies’ 
riches on my friends. 

It is easier to make a mean man out of a noble one than a 
noble out of a’mean. 

Fullness destroys more men than famine. 

It is disgraceful for a drunken man to be among sober ones, 
and disgraceful for a sober man to remain among drunken ones. 
[This is sometimes translated, “It is disgraceful to be drunk 
where others are sober, and disgraceful to be sober where others 
are drunk.” } 

No man lives unblamed. He is best off whom most people 
care nothing about. 

Economy is best; for no one wails even for the dead unless 
property has been left behind. 

There are two evils in doing good to a mean man: you will 
be stripped of your goods, and get no thanks. 

Drink when other men drink; but when you are troubled, 
let no man know it. 
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OLIGARCHY AND DESPOTISM IN GREECE. 
By GEORGE GROTE. 


[Grorce Grote, the greatest modern historian of ancient Greece, perhaps 
the greatest man altogether who ever wrote history, was of mingled German, 
Huguenot French, Irish, and English blood; born in Kent, 1794; died in Lon- 
don, 1871. Educated till sixteen at the Charterhouse School in London, he 
then entered his father’s banking house, still using all his leisure time for study. 
A massive scholar, thinker, and logician, he was also (what even for his works 
of pure scholarship was of the first value) a practical and experienced man of 
affairs. He worked hard for Parliamentary reform, and was member of Parlia- 
ment 1832-1841; strove annually to introduce voting by ballot, and was a great 
humanist with a deep sympathy for the ‘‘dim common millions.’? This ardent 
democratic feeling was the genesis of his immortal ‘‘ History of Greece”? (twelve 
volumes, 1846-1856), which no progress in archeological discovery will ever 
supersede. In 1865 he brought out his ‘‘ Plato’’ ; after his death his unfinished 
“+ Aristotle? and two volumes of minor writings were published, and his widow 
wrote a biography. In his later years he was president of University College 

and vice-chancellor of London University (unsectarian). ] 


THE monarchical institutions and monarchical tendencies 
prevalent throughout medieval and modern Europe have been 
both generated and perpetuated by causes peculiar to those 
societies; whilst in the Hellenic societies such causes had no 
place: the primitive sentiment entertained toward the heroic 
king died out, passing first into indifference, next — after 
experience of the despots — into determined antipathy. 

To an historian like Mr. Mitford, full of English ideas re- 
specting government, this anti-monarchical feeling appears of 
the nature of insanity, and the Grecian communities like mad- 
men without a keeper: while the greatest of all benefactors is 
the hereditary king who conquers them from without, the sec- 
ond best is the home despot, who seizes the acropolis and puts 
his fellow-citizens under coercion. There cannot be a more cer- 
tain way of misinterpreting and distorting Grecian phenomena 
than to read them in this spirit, which reverses the maxims both 
of prudence and morality current in the ancient world. The 
hatred of kings as it stood among the Greeks (whatever may 
be thought about a similar feeling now) was a preéminent vir- 
tue, flowing directly from the noblest and wisest part of their 
nature. It was a consequence of their deep conviction of the 
necessity of universal legal restraint ; it was a direct expression 
of that regulated sociality which required the control of indi- 
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vidual passion from every one without exception, and most of 
all from him to whom power was confided. The conception 
which the Greeks formed of an unresponsible one, or of a king 
who could do no wrong, may be expressed in the pregnant words 
of Herodotus, “ He subverts the customs of the country; he 
violates women; he puts men to death without trial.” No other 
conception of the probable tendencies of kingship was justified 
either by a general knowledge of human nature, or by political 
experience as it stood from Solon downward; no other feeling 
than abhorrence could be entertained for the character so con- 
ceived; no other than a man of unprincipled ambition would 
ever seek to invest himself with it. 

Our larger political experience has taught us to modify this 
opinion, by showing that under the conditions of monarchy in 
the best governments of modern Europe the enormities de- 
scribed by Herodotus do not take place; and that it is possible, 
by means of representative constitutions acting under a certain 
force of manners, customs, and historical recollection, to obviate 
many of the mischiefs likely to flow from proclaiming the duty 
of peremptory obedience to an hereditary and unresponsible 
king, who cannot be changed without extra-constitutional force. 
But such larger observation was not open to Aristotle, the wisest 
as well as the most cautious of ancient theorists; nor if it had 
been open, could he have applied with assurance its lessons to 
the governments of the single cities of Greece. The theory of 
a constitutional king, especially, as it exists in England, would 
have appeared to him impracticable: to establish a king who 
will reign without governing; in whose name all government 
is carried on, yet whose personal will is in practice of little or 
no effect ; exempt from all responsibility, without making use 
of the exemption; receiving from every one unmeasured dem- 
onstrations of homage, which are never translated into act ex- 
cept within the bounds of a known law; surrounded with all 
the paraphernalia of power, yet acting as a passive instrument 
in the hands of ministers marked out for his choice by indica- 
tions which he is not at liberty to resist. 

This remarkable combination of the fiction of superhuman 
grandeur and license with the reality of an invisible strait- 
waistcoat, is what an Englishman has in his mind when he 
speaks of a constitutional king. The events of our history have 
brought it to pass in England, amid an aristocracy the most 
powerful that the world has yet seen; but we have still to learn 
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whether it can be made to exist elsewhere, or whether the oe- 
currence of a single king, at once able, aggressive, and resolute, 
may not suffice to break it up. To Aristotle, certainly, it could 
not have appeared otherwise than unintelligible and impracti- 
cable; not likely even in a single case, but altogether incon- 
ceivable as a permanent system, and with all the diversities of 
temper inherent in the successive members of an hereditary 
dynasty. When the Greeks thought of a man exempt from 
legal responsibility, they conceived him as really and truly such, 
in deed as well as in name, with a defenseless community ex- 
posed to his oppressions ; and their fear and hatred of him was 
measured by their reverence for a government of equal law and 
free speech, with the ascendency of which their whole hopes of 
security were associated —in the democracy of Athens more 
perhaps than in any other portion of Greece. And this feeling, 
as it was one of the best in the Greek mind, so it was also one 
of the most widely spread —a point of unanimity highly valu- 
able amid so many points of dissension. We cannot construe 
or criticise it by reference to the feelings of modern Europe, 
still less to the very peculiar feelings of England, respecting 
kingship. 

When we try to explain the course of Grecian affairs, not 
from the circumstances of other societies, but from those of the 
Greeks themselves, we shall see good reason for the discon- 
tinuance as well as for the dislike of kingship. Had the Greek 
mind been as stationary and unimproving as that of the Ori- 
entals, the discontent with individual kings might have led to 
no other change than the deposition of a bad king in favor of 
one who promised to be better, without ever extending the 
views of the people to any higher conception than that of a 
personal government. But the Greek mind was of a progres- 
sive character, capable of conceiving and gradually of realizing 
amended social combinations. Moreover, it is in the nature of 
things that any government — regal, oligarchical, or democrati- 
eal — which comprises only a single city is far less stable than 
if it embraced a wider surface and a larger population. “When 
that semi-religious and mechanical submission, which made up 
for the personal deficiencies of the heroic king, became too 
feeble to serve as a working principle, the petty prince was in 
too close contact with his people, and too humbly furnished out 
in every way, to get up a prestige or delusion of any other 
kind. He had no means of overawing their imaginations by 
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that combination of pomp, seclusion, and mystery which He- 
rodotus and Xenophon so well appreciate among the artifices 
of kingeraft. | As there was no new feeling upon which a 
perpetual chief could rest his power, so there was nothing in 
the circumstances of the community which rendered the main- 
tenance of such a dignity necessary for visible and effective 
union. In a single city, and a small circumjacent: com- 
munity, collective: deliberation and general rules, with tempo- 
rary and responsible magistrates, were practicable without 
difficulty. 

To maintain an unresponsible king, and then to contrive 
accompaniments which shall extract from him the benefits of 
responsible government, is in reality a highly complicated sys- 
tem, though, as has been remarked, we have become familiar 
with it in modern Europe. The more simple and obvious 
change is, to substitute one or more temporary and responsible 
magistrates in place of the king himself. Such was the course 
which affairs took in Greece. The inferior chiefs, who had 
originally served as council to the king, found it possible to 
supersede him, and to alternate the functions of administration 
among themselves ; retaining probably the occasional convoca- 
tion of the general assembly, as it had existed before, and with 
as little practical efficacy. Such was in substance the charac- 
ter of that mutation which occurred generally throughout the 
Grecian states, with the exception of Sparta: kingship was 
abolished, and an oligarchy took its place —a council deliberat- 
ing collectively, deciding general matters by the majority of 
voices, and selecting some individuals of their own body as 
temporary and accountable administrators. It was always an 
oligarchy which arose on the defeasance of the heroic kingdom. 
The age of democratical movement was yet far distant ; and the 
condition of the people—the general body of freemen — was 
not immediately altered, either for better or worse, by the revo- 
lution. The small number of privileged persons, among whom 
the kingly attributes were distributed and put in rotation, were 
those nearest in rank to the king himself; perhaps members of 
the same large gens with him, and pretending to a common 
divine and heroic descent. As far as we can make out, this 
change seems to have taken place in the natural course of 
events and without violence. Sometimes the kingly lineage 
died out and was not replaced; sometimes, on the death of a 
king, his son and successor was acknowledged only as archon 
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—or perhaps set aside altogether to make room for a Prytanis 
or president out of the men of rank around. 

Such oligarchical governments, varying in their details but 
analogous in general features, were common throughout the 
cities of Greece proper, as well as of the colonies, throughout 
the seventh century B.c. Though they had little immediate 
tendency to benefit the mass of the freemen, yet when we com- 
pare them with the antecedent heroic government, they indi- 
cate an important advance —the first adoption of a deliberate 
and preconceived system in the management of public affairs. 
They exhibit the first evidences of new and important political 
ideas in the Greek mind —the separation of legislative and 
executive powers; the former vested in a collective body, not 
merely deliberating but also finally deciding — while the latter 
is confided to temporary individual magistrates, responsible to 
that body at the end of their period of office. We are first in- 
troduced to a community of citizens, according to the definition 
of Aristotle — men qualified, and thinking themselves qualified, 
to take turns in command and obedience. The collective sov- 
ereign, called The City, is thus constituted. It is true that 
this first community of citizens comprised only a small propor- 
tion of the men personally free; but the ideas upon which it 
was founded began gradually to dawn upon the minds of all. 
Political power had lost its heaven-appointed character, and had 
become an attribute legally communicable as well as determined 
to certain definite ends: and the ground was thus laid for those 
thousand questions which agitated so many of the Grecian cities 
during the ensuing three centuries, partly respecting its appor- 
tionment, partly respecting its employment, — questions some- 
times raised among the members of the privileged oligarchy 
itself, sometimes between that order as a whole and the non- 
privileged many. The seeds of those popular movements, 
which called forth so much profound emotion, so much bitter 
antipathy, so much energy and talent, throughout the Grecian 
world, with different modifications in each particular city, may 
thus be traced back to that early revolution which erected the 
primitive oligarchy upon the ruins of the heroic kingdom. 

How these first oligarchies were administered we have no 
direct information. But the narrow and anti-popular interests 
naturally belonging to a privileged few, together with the gen- 
eral violence of private manners and passions, leave us no 
ground for presuming favorably respecting either their pru- 
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dence or their good feeling; and the facts which we learn 
respecting the condition of Attica prior to the Solonian legisla- 
tion raise inferences all of an unfavorable character. 

The first shock which they received and by which so many 
of them were subverted, arose from the usurpers called Despots, 
who employed the prevalent discontents both as pretexts and 
as aids for their own personal ambition, while their very fre- 
quent success seems to imply that such discontents were wide- 
spread as well as serious. These despots arose out of the bosom 
of the oligarchies, but not all in the same manner. Sometimes 
the executive magistrate, upon whom the oligarchy themselves 
had devolved important administrative powers for a certain 
temporary period, became unfaithful to his choosers, and ac- 
quired sufficient ascendency to retain his dignity permanently 
in spite of them — perhaps even to transmit it to his son. In 
other places, and seemingly more often, there arose that noted 
character called the Demagogue, of whom historians, both 
ancient and modern, commonly draw so repulsive a picture: a 
man of energy and ambition, sometimes even a member of the 
oligarchy itself, who stood forward as champion of the griev- 
ances and sufferings of the non-privileged many, acquired their 
favor, and employed their strength so effectively as to put down 
the oligarchy by force, and constitute himself despot. A third 
form of despot, some presumptuous wealthy man, like Kylon at 
Athens, without even the pretense of popularity, was occa- 
sionally emboldened, by the success of similar adventurers in 
other places, to hire a troop of retainers and seize the acropolis. 
And there were examples, though rare, of a fourth variety — 
the lineal descendant of the ancient kings— who, instead of 
suffering himself to be restricted or placed under control by 
the oligarchy, found means to subjugate them, and to extort 
by force an ascendency. as great as that which his forefathers 
had enjoyed by consent. To these must be added, in several 
Grecian states, the A’symnete or Dictator, a citizen formally 
invested with supreme and unresponsible power, placed in com- 
mand of the military force, and armed with a standing body- 
guard, but only ior a time named, and in order to deal with 
some urgent peril or ruinous internal dissension. ‘The person 
thus exalted, always enjoying a large measure of confidence, 
and generally a man of ability, was sometimes so successful, or 
made himself so essential to the community, that the term of 
his office was prolonged, and he became practically despot for 
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life; or even if the community were not disposed to concede 
to him this permanent ascendency, he was often strong enough 
to keep it against their will. | 

From the general statement of Thucydides as well as of 
Aristotle, we learn that the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. 
were centuries of progress for the Greek cities generally, in 
wealth, in power, and in population; and the numerous 
colonies founded during this period will furnish further 
illustration of such progressive tendencies. Now the changes 
just mentioned in the Grecian governments, imperfectly as 
we know them, are on the whole decided evidences of 
advancing citizenship. For the heroic government, with 
which Grecian communities begin, is the rudest and most 
infantine of all governments: destitute even of the pretense 
of system or security, incapable of being in any way fore- 
known, and depending. only upon the accidental variations 
in the character of the reigning individual, who in most 
cases, far from serving as a protection to the poor against 
the rich and great, was likely to indulge his passions in the 
same unrestrained way as the latter, and with still greater 
impunity. 

The despots, who in so many towns succeeded and supplanted 
this oligarchical government, though they governed on princi- 
ples usually narrow and selfish, and often oppressively cruel, 
“taking no thought (to use the emphatic words of Thucydides) 
except each for his own body and his own family ” — yet since 
they were not strong enough to crush the Greek mind, im- 
printed upon it a painful but improying political lesson, and 
contributed much to enlarge the range of experience as well as 
to determine the subsequent cast of feeling. They partly broke 
down the wall of distinction between the people — properly so 
called, the general mass of freemen —and the oligarchy: indeed 
the demagogue despots are interesting as the first evidence 
of the growing importance of the people in political affairs. 
The demagogue stood forward as representing the feelings and 
interests of the people against the governing few; probably 
availing himself of some special cases of ill-usage, and taking 
pains to be conciliatory and generous in his own personal be- 
havior. When the people by their armed aid had enabled him 
to overthrow the existing rulers, they had thus the satisfaction 
of seeing their own chief in possession of the supreme power, 
but they acquired neither political rights nor increased securi- 
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ties for themselves. What measure of positive advantage they 
may have reaped, beyond that of seeing their previous oppres- 
sors humiliated, we know too little to determine. But even 
the worst of despots was more formidable to the rich than to 
the poor; and the latter may, perhaps, have gained by the 
change, in comparative importance, notwithstanding their share 
in the rigors and exactions of a government which had no other 
permanent foundation than naked fear. 

A remark made by Aristotle deserves especial notice here, as 
illustrating the political advance and education of the Grecian 
communities. He draws a marked distinction between the 
early demagogue of the seventh and sixth centuries, and the 
later demagogue, such as he himself, and the generations im- 
mediately preceding, had witnessed. The former was a military 
chief, daring and full of resource, who took arms at the head 
of a body of popular insurgents, put down the government by 
force, and made himself the master both of those whom he de- 
posed and of those by whose aid he deposed them; while the 
latter was a speaker, possessed of all the talents necessary for 
moving an audience, but neither inclined to, nor qualified. for, 
armed attack——accomplishing all his purposes by pacific and 
constitutional methods. This valuable change —substituting 
discussion and the vote of an assembly in place of an appeal to 
arms, and procuring for the pronounced decision of the assembly 
such an influence over men’s minds as to render it final and 
respected even by dissentients—arose from the continued 
practical working of democratical institutions. I shall have 
occasion, at a later period of this history, to estimate the value 
of that unmeasured obloquy which has been heaped on the 
Athenian demagogues of the Peloponnesian war — Kleon and 
Hyperbolus ; but assuming the whole to be well founded, it 
will not be the less true that these men were a material improve- 
ment on the earlier demagogues such as Kypselus and Peisis- 
tratus, who employed the armed agency of the people for the 
purpose of subverting the established government and acquiring 
despotic authority for themselves. The demagogue was essen- 
tially a leader of opposition, who gained his influence by de- 
nouncing the men in real ascendency and in actual executive 
functions. Now under the early oligarchies his opposition 
could be shown only by armed insurrection, and it conducted 
him either to personal sovereignty or to destruction. But the 
growth of democratical institutions insured both to him and to 
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his political opponents full liberty of speech, and a paramount 
assembly to determine between them; whilst it both limited 
the range of his ambition, and set aside the appeal to armed 
force. The railing demagogue of Athens at the time of the 
Peloponnesian war (even if we accept literally the representa- 
tions of his worst enemies) was thus a far less mischievous and 
dangerous person than the fighting demagogue of the earlier 
centuries ; and the “ growth of habits of public speaking ” (to 
use Aristotle’s expression) was the cause of the difference. 
Opposition by the tongue was a beneficial substitute for op- 
position by the sword. 

The rise of these despots on the ruins of the previous 
oligarchies was, in appearance, a return to the principles of 
the heroic age—the restoration of a government of personal 
will in place of that systematic arrangement known as the 
City. But the Greek mind had so far outgrown those early 
principles, that no new government founded thereupon could 
meet with willing acquiescence, except under some temporary 
excitement. At first doubtless the popularity of the usurper 
— combined with the fervor of his partisans and the expulsion 
or intimidation of opponents, and further enhanced by the 
punishment of rich oppressors — was sufficient to procure for 
him obedience ; and prudence on his part might prolong this 
undisputed rule for a considerable period, perhaps even 
throughout his whole life. But Aristotle intimates that these 
governments, even when they began well, had a constant 
tendency to become worse and worse. Discontent manifested 
itself, and was aggravated rather than repressed by the vio- 
lence employed against it, until at length the despot became 
a prey to mistrustful and malevolent anxiety, losing any 
measure of equity or benevolent sympathy which might once 
have animated him. 

If he was fortunate enough to bequeath his authority to 
his son, the latter, educated in a corrupt atmosphere and 
surrounded by parasites, contracted dispositions yet more 
noxious and unsocial. His youthful appetites were more 
ungovernable, while he was deficient in the prudence and 
vigor which had been indispensable to the  self-accom- 
plished rise of his father. For such a position, mercenary 
guards and a fortified acropolis were the oniy stay — guards 
fed at the expense of the citizens, and thus requiring con- 
stant exactions on behalf of that which was nothing better 
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than a hostile garrison. It was essential to the security of 
the despot that he should keep down the spirit of the free 
people whom he governed; that he should isolate them from 
each other, and prevent those meetings and mutual com- 
munications which Grecian cities habitually presented in the 
School, the Lesche, or the Palestra; that he should strike 
off the overtopping ears of corn in the field (to use the Greek 
locution), or crush the exalted and enterprising minds. Nay, 
he had even to a certain extent an interest in degrading and 
impoverishing them, or at least in debarring them from the 
acquisition either of wealth or leisure. The extensive con- 
structions undertaken by Polykrates at Samos, as well as the 
rich donations of Periander to the temple at Olympia, are con- 
sidered by Aristotle to have been extorted by these despots 
with the express view of engrossing the time and exhausting - 
the means of their subjects. 

It is not to be imagined that all were alike cruel or un- 
principled. But the perpetual supremacy of one man or one 
family had become so offensive to the jealousy of those who 
felt themselves to be his equals, and to the general feeling 
of the people, that repression and severity were inevitable, 
whether originally intended or not. And even if an usurper, 
having once entered upon his career of violence, grew sick 
and averse to its continuance, abdication only left him in 
imminent peril, exposed to the vengeance of those whom he 
had injured —unless indeed he could clothe himself with the 
mantle of religion, and stipulate with the people to become 
priest of some temple and deity; in which case his new 
function protected him, just as the tonsure and the monastery 
sheltered a dethroned prince in the middle ages. Several of 
the despots were patrons of music and poetry, courting the 
good will of contemporary intellectual men by invitation as 
well as by reward. Moreover, there were some cases, such 
as that of Peisistratus and his sons at Athens, in which an 
attempt was made (analogous to that of Augustus at Rome) 
to reconcile the reality of personal omnipotence with a cer- 
tain respect for preéxisting forms. In such instances the 
administration—though not unstained by guilt, never other- 
wise than unpopular, and carried on by means of foreign 
mercenaries — was doubtless practically milder. But cases of 
this character were rare; and the maxims usual with Grecian 
despots were personified in Periander, the Kypselid of Corinth 
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—a harsh and brutal person, though not destitute either of 
vigor or intelligence. 

The position of a Grecian despot, as depicted by Plato, by 
Xenophon, and by Aristotle, and further sustained by the 
indications in Herodotus, Thucydides, and Isokrates, though 
always coveted by ambitious men, reveals clearly enough 
“those wounds and lacerations of mind” whereby the internal 
Erinnys avenged the community upon the usurper who tram- 
pled them down. Far from considering success in usurpation 
as a justification of the attempt (according to the theories 
now prevalent respecting Cromwell and Bonaparte, who are 
often blamed because they kept out a legitimate king, but 
never because they seized an unauthorized power over the peo- 
ple), these philosophers regard the despot as among the great- 
est of criminals. The man who assassinated him was an 
object of public honor and reward, and a virtuous Greek 
would seldom have scrupled to carry his sword concealed in 
myrtle branches, like Harmodius and Aristogeiton, for the 
execution of the deed. A station which overtopped the re- 
straints and obligations involved in citizenship was under- 
stood at the same time to forfeit all title to the common sym- 
pathy and protection; so that it was unsafe for the despot to 
visit in person those great Pan-Hellenic games in which his 
own chariot might perhaps have gained the prize, and in which 
the Theors or sacred envoys, whom he sent as representa- 
tives of his Hellenic city, appeared with ostentatious pomp. 
A government carried on under these unpropitious circum- 
stances could never be otherwise than short-lived. Though 
the individual daring enough to seize it often found means 
to preserve it for the term of his own life, yet the sight of 
a despot living to old age was rare, and the transmission of 
his power to his son still more so. 

Amid the numerous points of contention in Grecian politi- 
cal morality, this rooted antipathy to a permanent hereditary 
ruler stood apart as a sentiment almost unanimous, in which 
the thirst for préeminence felt by the wealthy few, and the 
love of equal freedom in the bosoms of the many, alike con- 
curred. It first began among the oligarchies of the seventh 
and sixth centuries B.C., being a reversal of that pronounced 
monarchical sentiment which we now read in the Iliad; and it 
was transmitted by them to the democracies which did not arise 
until a later period. The conflict between oligarchy and des- 
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potism preceded that between oligarchy and democracy, the 
Lacedemonians standing forward actively on both occasions 
to uphold the oligarchical principle. A mingled sentiment of 
fear and repugnance led them to put down despotism in several 
cities of Greece during the sixth century B.c., just as, during 
their contest with Athens in the following century, they assisted 
the oligarchical party to overthrow democracy. And it was 
thus that the demagogue despot of these earlier times — bring- 
ing out the name of the people as a pretext, and the arms of 
the people as a means of accomplishment, for his own ambitious 
designs — served as a preface to the reality of democracy which 
manifested itself at Athens a short time before the Persian 
war, as a development of the seed planted by Solon. 

As far as our imperfect information enables us to trace, 
these early oligarchies of the Grecian states, against which the 
first usurping despots contended, contained in themselves more 
repulsive elements of inequality, and more mischievous barriers 
between the component parts of the population, than the 
oligarchies of later days. What was true of Hellas as an 
aggregate, was true, though in a less degree, of each separate 
community which went to compose that aggregate. Each 
included a variety of clans, orders, religious brotherhoods, and 
local or professional sections, very imperfectly cemented to- 
gether; so that the oligarchy was not (like the government so 
denominated in subsequent times) the government of a rich 
few over the less rich and the poor, but that of a peculiar order, 
sometimes a patrician order, over all the remaining society. 
In such a case the subject Many might number opulent and 
substantial proprietors as well as the governing Few; but these 
subject Many would themselves be broken into different hetero- 
geneous fractions not heartily sympathizing with each other, 
perhaps not intermarrying together, nor partaking of the same 
religious rites. The country population, or villagers who tilled 
the land, seem in these early times to have been held to a pain- 
ful dependence on the great proprietors who lived in the forti- 
fied town, and to have been distinguished by a dress and habits 
of their own, which often drew upon them an unfriendly nick- 
name. These town proprietors often composed the governing 
class in early Grecian states; while their subjects consisted : 
1. Of the dependent cultivators living in the district around, 
by whom their lands were tilled. 2. Of a certain number of 
small, self-working proprietors (avroupyol), whose possessions 
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were too scanty to maintain more than themselves by the labor 
of their own hands on their own plot of ground — residing 
either in the country or the town, as the case might be. 3. Of 
those who lived in the town, having not land, but exercising 
handicraft, arts, or commerce. 

The governing proprietors went by the name of the Gamori 
or Geomori, according as the Doric or Ionic dialect might be 
used in describing them, since they were found in states belong- 
ing to one race as well as to the other. They appear to have 
constituted a close order, transmitting their privileges to their 
children, but admitting no new members to a participation. 
The principle called by Greek thinkers a Timocracy (the ap- 
portionment of political rights and privileges according to 
comparative property) seems to have been little, if at all, ap- 
plied in the earlier times. We know no example of it earlier 
than Solon. So that by the natural multiplication of families 
and mutation of property, there would come to be many in- 
dividual Gamori possessing no land at all, and perhaps worse off 
than those small freeholders who did not belong to the order ; 
while some of these latter freeholders, and some of the artisans 
and traders in the towns, might at the same time be rising in 
wealth and importance. Under a political classification such 
as this, of which the repulsive inequality was aggravated by a 
rude state of manners, and which had no flexibility to meet the 
changes in relative position among individual inhabitants, dis- 
content and outbreaks were unavoidable. The earliest despot, 
usually a wealthy man of the disfranchised class, became cham- 
pion and leader of the malcontents. However oppressive his rule 
might be, at least it was an oppression which bore with indis- 
criminate severity upon all the fractions of the population; and 
when the hour of reaction against him or against his successor 
arrived, so that the common enemy was expelled by the united 
efforts of all, it was hardly possible to revive the preéxisting 
system of exclusion and inequality without some considerable 
abatements. 
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THE ISLES OF GREECE. 
By LORD BYRON. 


[Lorp Grorce Nort Gorpon Byron: A famous English poet ; born in Lon- 
don, January 22, 1788. At the age of ten he succeeded to the estate and title of 
his granduncle William, fifth Lord Byron. He was educated at Harrow and 
Cambridge, and in 1807 published his first volume of poems, ‘‘ Hours of Idle- 
ness.’’ After a, tour through eastern Europe he brought out two cantos of 
‘* Childe Harold,’ which met with instantaneous success, and soon after he mar- 
ried the heiress Miss Millbanke. The union proving unfortunate, Byron left 
England, and passed several years in Italy. In 1823 he joined the Greek insur- 
gents in Cephalonia, and later at Missolonghi, where he died of a fever April 
19, 1824. His chief poetical works are: ‘‘Childe Harold,’ ‘‘Don Juan,”’ 
‘* Manfred,”’? ‘*Cain,’? ‘Marino Faliero,’? ‘‘ Sardanapalus,’’? ‘‘ The Giaour,’? 
** Bride of Abydos,’’ ‘* The Corsair,”’ ‘‘ Lara,’’ and ‘* Mazeppa.’’] 


Tue isles of Greece! The isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, — 

Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose and Phebus sprung! 

Eternal summer gilds them yet, — 

But all, except their sun, is set. 


The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 

Have found the fame your shores refuse; 
Their place of birth alone is mute 

To sounds that echo further west 

Than your sires’ “Islands of the Blest.” 


The mountains look on Marathon, 
‘And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free; 
For, standing on the Persian’s grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 


A king sat on the rocky brow 

That looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 
And ships by thousands lay below, 

And men in nations —all were his! 
He counted them at break of day — 
And when the sun set, where were they ? 
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And where are they ? and where art thou, 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now — 
The heroic bosom beats no more! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine? 


’Tis something in the dearth of fame, 
Though linked among a fettered race, 
To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face, 
For what is left the poet here ? 
For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 


Must we but weep o’er days more blessed ? 
Must we but blush ? — Our fathers bled. 
Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead! 
Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopyle! 


What! silent still? and silent all? 
Ah! no; the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 
And answer, “ Let one living head, 
But one, arise — we come, we come! ” 
’Tis but the living who are dumb. 


In vain — in vain; strike other chords: 
Fill high the cup with Samian wine! 

Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 
And shed the blood of Scio’s vine! 

Hark! rising to the ignoble call, 

How answers each bold Bacchanal! 


You have the Pyrrhie dance as yet—— 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave — 
Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 
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Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
We will not think of themes like these! 
It made Anacreon’s song divine: 
He served — but served Polycrates — 
A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were still at least our countrymen. 


The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom’s best and bravest friend; 
That tyrant was Miltiades! 

Oh! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind! ; 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
On Suli’s rock and Parga’s shore 
Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 


Trust not for Freedom to the Franks — 
They have a king who buys and sells; 
In native swords and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells ; 
But Turkish force and Latin fraud 
Would break your shield, however broad. 


Fill high the bow] with Samian wine! 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 

I see their glorious black eyes shine: 
But, gazing on each glowing maid, 

My own the burning tear drop laves, 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 


Place me on Sunium’s marble steep — 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep: 
There, swanlike, let me sing and die: 
A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine — 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine! 
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ANACREONTICS. 


ScHOoL oF ANACREON. 


[Anacreon flourished in the sixth century s.c., and was the chief orna- 
ment for a while of the court of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. He was ranked 
first in his age for the lyric of wine and women, and what we now call the 
‘‘ Horatian’’ philosophy of life; but his manner was so easy to imitate that 
his own effusions are lost in the swarm of copies. ] 


(The first three following translations are by Abraham Cowley.) 
DRINKING. 


Tue thirsty earth soaks up the rain, 
And drinks, and gapes for drink again. 
The plants suck in the earth and are, 
With constant drinking, fresh and fair. 
The sea itself, which one would think 
Should have but little need of drink, 
Drinks ten thousand rivers up, 

So filled that they o’erflow the cup. 

The busy sun (and one would guess 

By his drunken, fiery face no less) 
Drinks up the sea, and when he ’as done, 
The moon and stars drink up the sun. 
They drink and dance by their own light, 
They drink and revel all the night. 
Nothing in Nature’s sober sound, 

But an eternal health goes round. 

Fill up the bowl, then, fill it high, 

Fill all the glasses there, for why 

Should ev’ry creature drink but I ? 
Why, men of morals, tell me why ? 


GoLp. 


A mighty pain to love it is, 

And ’tis a pain that pain to miss; 
But of all pain the greatest pain 
It is to love, but love in vain. 
Virtue now, nor noble blood, 

Nor wit, by love is understood; 
Gold alone does passion move, 
Gold monopolizes love! 
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A curse on her, and on the man, 
Who this traffic first began! 

A curse on him who found the ore! 
A curse on him who digged the store! 
A curse on him who did refine it! 

A curse on him who first did coin it! 
A curse, all curses else above, 

On him who used it first in love! 
Gold begets in brethren hate, 

Gold in families, debate ; 

Gold does friendship separate, 

Gold does civil wars create ; 

These the smallest harms of it! 
Gold, alas! does love beget. 


Tur GRASSHOPPER. 


Happy insect! what can be 

In happiness compared to thee ? 

Fed with nourishment divine, — 

The dewy Morning’s gentle wine! 
Nature waits upon thee still, 

And thy verdant cup does fill; 

Tis filled wherever thou dost tread, 
Nature’s self’s thy Ganymede. 
Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing, 
Happier than the happiest king. 

All the fields which thou dost see, 
All the plants, belong to thee; 

All that summer hours produce, 
Fertile made with early juice; 

Man for thee does sow and plow; 
Farmer he, and landlord thou! 

Thou dost innocently joy, 

Nor does thy luxury destroy. 

The shepherd gladly heareth thee, 
More harmonious than he. 

Thee country hinds with gladness hear, 
Prophet of the ripened year! 

Thee Phcebus loves, and does inspire; 
Phoebus is himself thy fire. 

To thee of all things upon earth, 
Life is no longer than thy mirth. 
Happy insect! happy thou, 

Dost neither age nor winter know; 
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But when thou’st drunk, and danced, and sung 
Thy fill, the flow’ry leaves among, 
(Voluptuous, and wise withal, 

Epicurean animal !) 

Sated with thy summer feast, 

Thou retir’st to endless rest. 


(The four following are translated by Thomas Moore.) - 
DRINK WHILE wE May. 


* I care not for the idle state 
Of Persia’s king, the rich, the great! 
I envy not the monarch’s throne, 
Nor wish the treasured gold my own. 
But oh! be mine the rosy braid, 
The fervor of my brows to shade; 
Be mine the odors, richly sighing, 
Amidst my hoary tresses flying. 
To-day Ill haste to quaff my wine, 
As if to-morrow ne’er should shine! 
But if to-morrow comes, why then — 
T’ll haste to quaff my wine again. 
And thus while all our days are bright, 
Nor time has dimmed their bloomy hght, 
Let us the festal hours beguile , 
With mantling cup and cordial smile; 
And shed from every bow] of wine 
The richest drop on Bacchus’ shrine! 
For death may come with brow unpleasant, 
May come when least we wish him present, 
And beckon to the sable shore, 
And grimly bid us — drink no more! 


“ ANYTHING THAT ToucHES THER.” 


The Phrygian rock, that braves the storm, 
Was once a weeping matron’s form; 

And Progue, hapless, frantic maid, 

Is now a swallow in the shade. 

Oh! that a mirror’s form were mine, 

To sparkle with that smile divine ; 

And, like my heart, I then should be 
Reflecting thee, and only thee! 

Or were I, love, the robe which flows 

O’er every charm that secret glows, 
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In many a lucid fold to swim, 

And cling and grow to every limb! 

Oh! could I as the streamlet’s wave, 
Thy warmly mellowing beauties lave, 
Or float as perfume on thine hair, 

And breathe my soul in fragrance there ! 
I wish I were the zone that lies 

Warm to thy breast, and feels its sighs! 
Or like those envious pearls that show 
So faintly round that neck of snow; 
Yes, | would be a happy gem, 

Like them to hang, to fade like them. 
What more would thy Anacreon be ? 
Oh! anything that touches thee. 

Nay, sandals for those airy feet — 
Thus to be pressed by thee were sweet! 


“ BEGONE, Dutt Care.” 


I know that Heaven ordains me here 
To run this mortal life’s career; 

The scenes which I have journeyed o’er 
Return no more —alas! no more! 

And all the path I’ve yet to go 

I neither know nor ask to know. 

Then surely, Care, thou canst not twine 
Thy fetters round a soul like mine; 
No, no, the heart that feels with me 
Can never be a slave to thee! 

And oh! before the vital thrill, 

Which trembles at my heart, is still, 
VT’ gather joy’s luxurious flowers, 

And gild with bliss my fading hours; 
Bacchus shall bid my winter bloom, 
And Venus dance me to the tomb! 


THe ProcRess oF VENUS. 


And whose immortal hand could shed 
Upon this disk the ocean’s bed ? 

And, in a frenzied flight of soul, 
Sublime as Heaven’s eternal pole, 
Imagine thus, in semblance warm, 
The Queen of Love’s voluptuous form, 
Floating along the silvery sea 

In beauty’s naked majesty ? 
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Oh! he has given the raptured sight 
A witching banquet of delight; 

And all those sacred scenes of Love, 
Where only hallowed eyes may rove, 
Lie faintly glowing, half concealed, 
Within the lucid billows veiled. 

Light as the leaf that summer’s breeze 
Has wafted o’er the glassy seas, 

She floats upon the ocean’s breast, 
Which undulates in sleepy rest, 

And stealing on, she gently pillows 
Her bosom on the amorous billows. 
Her bosom, like the humid rose, 

Her neck, like dewy-sparkling snows, 
Illume the liquid path she traces, 

And burn within the stream’s embraces! 
In languid luxury soft she glides, 
Encircled by the azure tides, 

Like some fair lily, faint with weeping, 
Upon a bed of violets sleeping! 
Beneath their queen’s inspiring glance, 
The dolphins o’er the green sea dance, 
Bearing in triumph young Desire, 

And baby Love with smiles of fire! 
While, sparkling on the silver waves, 
The tenants of the briny caves 
Around the pomp in eddies play, 

And gleam along the watery way. 


(Translated by Thomas Stanley.) 
BEAUTY. 


Horns to bulls wise Nature lends; 
Horses she with hoofs defends; 
Hares with nimble feet relieves ; 
Dreadful teeth to lions gives; 
Fishes learn through streams to slide; 
Birds through yielding air to glide; 
Men with courage she supplies; 

But to women these denies. 

What then gives she? Beauty, this 
Both their arms and armor is: 

She, that can this weapon use, 

Fire and sword with ease subdues. 
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THE STORY OF CRQSUS. 
By HERODOTUS. 


[For biographical sketch see page 125.] 


Crassus was a Lydian by birth; son of Alyattes, and sover= 
eign of the nations on this side the river Halys. He was the 
first barbarian we know of that subjected some of the Greeks 
to the payment of tribute, and formed alliances with others. 
He subdued the Ionians and Aolians, and the Dorians in Asia, 
and formed an alliance with the Lacedemonians. Before the: 
reign of Crcesus all the Greeks were free; for the incursion of 
the Cimmerians into Ionia was not for the purpose of subject- 
ing states, but an irruption for plunder. 

The government, which formerly belonged to the Elgeatel tte 
passed in the following manner to the family of Croesus, who: 
were called Mermnadee. Candaules was tyrant of Sardis, and 
a descendant of Hercules. He was enamored of his own wife,. 
and thought her by far the most beautiful of women. Gyges, 
one of his bodyguard, happened to be his especial favorite; and 
to him Candaules confided his most important affairs, and 
moreover extolled the beauty of his wife in exaggerated terms. 
At last (for he was fated to be miserable) he addressed Gyges: 
as follows: *“ Gyges, as I think you do not believe me when 
I speak of my wife’s beauty (for the ears of men are natu- 
rally more incredulous than their eyes), you must contrive to 
see her naked.” 

But he, exclaiming loudly, answered: “Sire, what a shock- 
ing proposal do you make, bidding me behold my queen 
naked! With her clothes a woman puts off her modesty. 
Wise maxims have been of old laid down by men; from 
these it is our duty to learn: among them is the following : — 

“* Let every man look to the things that concern himself.’ 
I am persuaded that she is the most beautiful of her sex, but I 
entreat of you not to require what is wicked.” 

Saying thus, Gyges fought off the proposal, dreading lest 
some harm should befall himself; but the king answered : 
“ Gyges, take courage, and be not afraid of me, as if I desired 
to make trial of you by speaking thus; nor of my wife, lest 
any harm should befall you from her: for I will so contrive 
that she shall not know she has been seen by you. I will 
place you behind the open door of the apartment in which we 
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sleep : as soon as I enter, my wife will come to bed. There 
stands by the entrance a chair; on this she will lay her gar- 
ments one by one as she takes them off, and then she will give 
you an opportunity to look at her at your leisure: but when 
she steps from the chair to the bed, and you are at her back, 
be careful that she does not see you as you are going out by the 
door.” 

Gyges therefore, finding he could not escape, prepared to 
obey. And Candaules, when it seemed to be time to go to bed, 
led him to the chamber, and the lady soon afterward appeared, 
and Gyges saw her enter and lay her clothes on the chair: 
when he was at her back, as the lady was going to the bed, he crept 
secretly out, but she saw him as he was going away. Perceiy- 
ing what her husband had done, she neither cried out through 
modesty, nor appeared to notice it, purposing to take vengeance 
on Candaules ; for among the Lydians and almost all the bar- 
barians, it is deemed a great disgrace even for a man to be seen 
naked. 

At the time, therefore, having shown no consciousness of 
what had occurred, she held her peace; and as soon as it was 
day, having prepared such of her domestics as she knew were 
most to be trusted, she sent for Gyges. He, supposing that 
she knew nothing of what had happened, came when he was 
sent for, for he had been before used to attend whenever the 
queen sent for him. When Gyges came, the lady thus addressed 
him: “ Gyges, I submit two proposals to your choice: either 
kill Candaules and take possession of me and of the Lydian 
kingdom, or expect immediate death, so that you may not, from 
your obedience to Candaules in all things, again see what 
you ought not. It is necessary that he who planned this, or 
that. you who have seen me naked, and have done what is not 
decorous, should die.” 

Gyges for a time was stunned at what he heard; but after- 
ward he implored her not to compel him to make such a choice. 
He could not persuade her, however, but saw the necessity 
imposed on him either to kill his master Candaules or die him- 
self by the hands of others ; he therefore chose to survive, and 
made the following inquiry : “Since you compel me to kill my 
master against my will, tell me how we shall lay hands on him.” 

She answered: “The assault shall be made from the very 
spot whence he showed me naked ; the attack shall be made on 
him while asleep.” 
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On the approach of night he followed the lady to the cham- 
ber; then (for Gyges was not suffered to depart, nor was there 
any possibility of escape, but either he or Candaules must needs 
perish) she, having given him a dagger, concealed him behind 
the same door; and after this, when Candaules was asleep, 
Gyges crept stealthily up and slew him, possessing himself both 
of the woman and the kingdom. . . . 

After he had reduced the Grecians in Asia to the payment 
of tribute, he formed a design to build ships and attack the 
Islanders. But when all things were ready for the building of 
ships, Bias of Priene (or, as others say, Pittacus of Mitylene), 
arriving at Sardis, put a stop to his shipbuilding by making 
this reply, when Creesus inquired if he had any news from 
Greece: “O king, the Islanders are enlisting a large body of 
cavalry, with intention to make war upon you and Sardis.” 

Croesus, thinking he had spoken the truth, said: “ May the 
gods put such a thought into the Islanders as to attack the sons 
of the Lydians with horse.” The other, answering, said: “Sire, 
you appear to wish above all things to see the Islanders on 
horseback upon the continent; and not without reason. But 
what can you imagine the Islanders more earnestly desire, after 
having heard of your resolution to build a fleet in order to 
attack them, than to catch the Lydians at sea, that they may 
revenge on you the cause of those Greeks who dwell on the 
continent, whom you hold in subjection?” Croesus was much 
pleased with the retort, put a stop to the shipbuilding, and 
made an alliance with the Ionians that inhabit the islands. 

In course of time, when nearly all the nations that dwell 
within the river Halys, except the Cilicians and Lycians, were 
subdued, and Croesus had added them to the Lydians, all the 
other wise men of that time, as each had opportunity, came 
from Greece to Sardis, which had then attained to the high- 
est degree of prosperity: and among them Solon, an Athenian, 
who, having made laws for the Athenians at their request, 
absented himself for ten years, having sailed away under pre- 
tense of seeing the world, that he might not be compelled to 
abrogate any of the laws he had established; for the Athenians 
could not do it themselves, since they were bound by solemn 
oaths to observe for ten years whatever laws Solon should 
enact for them. 

Solon therefore, having gone abroad for these reasons, and 
for the purposes of observation, arrived in Egypt at the court 
of Amasis, and afterward at that of Creesus at Sardis. On his 
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arrival he was hospitably entertained by Croesus, and on the 
third or fourth day, by order of the king, the attendants con- 
ducted him round the treasury, and showed him all their grand 


and costly contents; and when he had seen and examined 


everything sufficiently, Croesus asked him this question: “My 
Athenian guest, your great fame has reached even to us, as well 
of your wisdom as of your travels, how that as a philosopher you 
have traveled through various countries for the purpose of 
observation; I am therefore desirous of asking you, who is the 
most happy man you have seen?” 


He asked this question, because he thought himself the most. 
happy of men. But Solon, speaking the truth freely, without. 


any flattery, answered, “ Tellus the Athenian.” 

Cresus, astonished at his answer, eagerly asked him, “ On 
what account do you deem Tellus the happiest ?” 

He replied: “ Tellus, in the first place, lived in a well-gov- 
erned commonwealth; had sons who were virtuous and good ; 
and he saw children born to them all, and all surviving: in the 
next place, when he had lived as happily as the condition of 
human affairs will permit, he ended his life in a most glorious 
manner; for, coming to the assistance of the. Athenians in a 
battle with their neighbors of Eleusis, he put the enemy to 
flight, and died nobly. The Athenians buried him at the 
public charge in the place where he fell, and honored him 
greatly.” 

When Solon had roused the attention of Creesus by relating 
many and happy circumstances concerning Tellus, Creesus, 
expecting at least to obtain the second place, asked whom he 
had seen next to him. “Cleobis,” said he, “and Biton; for 
they, being natives of Argos, possessed a sufficient fortune, and 
had withal such strength of body, that they were both alike 
victorious in the public games. Moreover, the following story 
is told of them: when the Argives were celebrating a festival 
of Juno, it was necessary that their mother should be drawn 
to the temple in a chariot ; but the oxen did not come from the 
field in time: the young men therefore, being pressed for time, 
put themselves beneath the yoke, and drew the car in which 
their mother sat; and having conveyed it forty-five stadia 
[eight miles], they reached the temple. After they had done 
this in sight of the assembled people, a most happy termination 
was put to their lives; and in them the Deity clearly showed 
that it is better for a man to die than to live. For the men of 
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Argos, who stood round, commended the strength of the youths, 
and the women blessed her.as the mother of such sons; but the 
mother herself, transported with joy both on account of the 
action and its renown, stood before the image, and prayed that 
the goddess would grant to Cleobis and Biton, her own sons, 
who had so highly honored her, the greatest blessing man could 
receive. After this prayer, when they had sacrificed and par- 
taken of the feast, the youths fell asleep in the temple itself, 
and never awoke more, but met with such a termination of life. 
Upon this the Argives, in commemoration of their piety, caused 
their statues to be made and dedicated at Delphi.” 

Thus Solon adjudged the second place of felicity to these 
youths. But Croesus, being enraged, said: “My Athenian 
friend, is my happiness, then, so slighted by you as nothing 
worth, that you do not think me of so much value as private 
men?” 

He answered: ‘Creesus, do you inquire of me concerning 
human affairs—of me, who know that the Divinity is always 
jealous, and delights in confusion? . For in lapse of time men 
are constrained to see many things they would not willingly 
see, and to suffer many things. Now I put the term of man’s 
life at seventy years; these seventy years, then, give twenty- 
five thousand two hundred days [560 to a year], without includ- 
ing the intercalary month; and if we add that month to every 
other year, in order that the seasons arriving at the proper time 
may agree, the intercalary months will be thirty-five more in 
the seventy years, and the days of these months will be one 
thousand and fifty. Yet in all this number of twenty-six thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty days that compose these seventy 
years, one day produces nothing exactly the same as another. 
Thus, then, Creesus, man is altogether the sport of fortune. 
You appear to me to be master of immense treasures, and king 
of many nations; but as relates to what you inquire of me, I 
cannot say till J hear you have ended your life happily. For 
the richest of men is pot more happy than he that has a suffi- 
ciency for a day, unless geod fortune attend him to the grave, 
so that he ends his life in happiness. Many men who abound 
in wealth are unhappy; and many who have only a moderate 
competency, are fortunate. He that abounds in wealth, and 
is yet unhappy, surpasses the other only in two things; but 
the other surpasses the wealthy and the miserable in many 
things. The former indeed is better able to gratify desire, and 
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to bear the blow of adversity. But the latter surpasses him in 

this: he is not indeed equally able to bear misfortune or satisfy 
desire, but his good fortune wards off these things from him ; 
and he enjoys the full use of his limbs, he is free from disease 
and misfortune, he is blessed with good children and a fine 
form, and if, in addition to all these things, he shall end his life 
well, he is the man you seek, and may justly be called happy: 
but before one dies we ought to suspend our judgment, and not 
pronounce him happy, but fortunate. Now it is impossible for 
any one man to comprehend all these advantages: as no one 
country suffices to produce everything for itself, ‘but affords 
some and wants others, and that which affords the most is the 
best ; so-no human being is in all respects self-sufficient, but 
possesses one advantage, and is in need of another: he there- 
fore who has constantly enjoyed the most of these, and then 
ends his life tranquilly, this man, in my judgment, O king, 
deserves the name of happy. We ought therefore to consider 
the end of everything, in what way it will terminate; for the 
Deity having shown a glimpse of happiness to many, has after- 
ward utterly overthrown them.” 

When he spoke thus to Croesus, Creesus did not confer any 
favor on him, and holding him in no account, dismissed him ; 
since he considered him a very ignorant man, because he over- 
looked present prosperity, and bade men look to the end of 
everything. 

After the departure of Solon, the indignation of the gods fell 
heavy upon Creesus, probably because he thought himself the 
most happy of allmen. A dream soon after visited him while 
sleeping, which pointed out to him the truth of the misfortunes 
that were about to befall him in the person of one of his sons. 
For Cresus had two sons, of whom one was grievously afflicted, 
for he was a mute; but the other, whose name was Atys, far 
surpassed all the young men of his age. Now the dream inti- 
mated to Croesus that he would lose this Atys by a wound 
inflicted by the point of an iron weapon: he, when he awoke, 
and had considered the matter with himself, dreading the 
dream, provided a wife for his son; and though he was accus- 
tomed to command the Lydian troops, he did not ever after 
send him out on that business; and causing all spears, lances, 
and such other weapons as men use in war, to be removed from 
the men’s apartments, he had them laid up in private chambers, 
that none of them, being suspended, might fall upon his son 
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While Croesus was engaged with his son’s nuptials, a man 
oppressed by misfortune and whose hands were polluted, a 
Phrygian by birth and of royal family, arrived at Sardis. This 
man, having come to the palace of Croesus, sought permission 
to obtain purification according to the custom of the country. 
Creesus purified him (the manner of expiation is nearly the 
same among the Lydians and the Greeks); and when he had 
performed the usual ceremonies, inquired whence he came, and 
who he was ; speaking to him as follows: “Stranger, who art 
thou, and from what part of Phrygia hast thou come as a sup- 
pliant to my hearth? and what man or woman hast thou slain?” 

The stranger answered: “Sire, I am the son of Gordius, 
son of Midas, and am called Adrastus; having unwittingly 
slain my own brother, and being banished by my father and 
deprived of everything, I am come hither.” 

Creesus answered as follows: “You are born of parents 
who are our friends, and you are come to friends among whom, 
if you will stay, you shall want nothing ; and by bearing your 
misfortune as lightly as possible, you will be the greatest 
gainer.” So Adrastus took up his abode in the palace of 
Croesus. 

At this same time a boar of enormous size appeared in 
Mysian Olympus, and rushing down from that mountain, ray- 
aged the fields of the Mysians. The Mysians, though they 
often went out against him, could not hurt him, but suffered 
much from him. At last deputies from the Mysians having 
come to Croesus, spoke as follows: “O king, a boar of enor- 
mous size has appeared in our country, and ravages our fields : 
though we have often endeavored to take him, we cannot. We 
therefore earnestly beg that you would send with us your son, 
and some chosen youths with dogs, that we may drive him 
from the country.” 

Such was their entreaty; but Croesus, remembering the 
warning of his dream, answered: “Make no further mention 
of my son; for I shall not send him with you, because he is 
lately married, and that now occupies his attention: but I will 
send with you chosen Lydians, and the whole hunting train, 
and will order them to assist you with their best endeavors in 
driving the monster from your country.” 

Such was his answer ; and when the Mysians were content 
with this, the son of Croesus, who had heard of their request, 
came in; and when Creesus refused to send him with them, 
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the youth thus addressed him: “Father, in time past I was 
permitted to signalize myself in the two most noble and becom- 
ing exercises of war and hunting; but now you keep me 
excluded from both, without having observed in me either 
cowardice or want of spirit. How will men look on me when 
I go or return from the forum? What kind of man shall I 
appear to my fellow-citizens? What to my newly married 
wife? What kind of man will she think she has for a partner? 
Hither suffer me, then, to go to this hunt, or convince me that 
it is better for me to do as you would have me.” 

“My son,” answered Creesus, “I act thus, not because I 
have seen any cowardice, or anything else unbecoming in you ; 
but a vision in a dream appearing to me in my sleep warned 
me that you would be short-lived, and would die by the point 
of an iron weapon. On account of this vision, therefore, I 
hastened your marriage, and now refuse to send you on this 
expedition ; taking care to preserve you, if by any means I 
can, as long as I live: for you are my only son; the other, 
who is deprived of his hearing, I consider as lost.” 

The youth answered: “You are not to blame, my father, 
if after such a dream you take so much care of me; but it is 
right for me to explain that which you do not comprehend, and 
which has escaped your notice in the dream. You say the 
dream signified that I should die by the point of an iron 
weapon. But what hand or what pointed iron weapon has a 
boar, to occasion such fears in you? Had it said I should lose 
my life by a tusk, or something of like nature, you ought then 
to have done as you now do; whereas it said by the point of 
@ weapon: ‘since, then, we have not to contend against men, 
let me go.” 

‘You have surpassed me,” replied Creesus, “in explaining 
the import of the dream ; therefore, being overcome by you, 
I change my resolution, and permit you to go to the chase.” 

Croesus, having thus spoken, sent for the Phrygian Adras- 
tus, and, when he came, addressed him as follows: “Adrastus, 
I purified you when smitten by a grievous misfortune, which 
I do not upbraid you with, and have received you into my 
house, and supplied you with everything necessary. Now, 
therefore (for it is your duty to requite me with kindness, 
since I have first conferred a kindness on you), I beg you 
would be my son’s guardian, when he goes to the chase, and 
take care that no skulking villains show themselves in the way 
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to do him harm. Besides, you ought to go for your own sake, 
where you may signalize yourself by your exploits; for this 
was the glory of your ancestors, and you are, besides, in full 
vigor.” 

Adrastus answered: “On no other account, sire, would I 
have taken part in this enterprise ; for it is not fitting that one 
in my unfortunate circumstances should join with his pros- 
perous compeers, nor do I desire to do so; and indeed I have 
often restrained myself. Now, however, since you urge me, 
and I ought to oblige you (for I am bound to requite the bene- 
fits you have conferred on me), I am ready to do as you desire ; 
and rest assured that your son, whom you bid me take care 
of, shall, as far as his guardian is concerned, return to you 
uninjured.” 

When Adrastus had made this answer to Creesus, they went 
away, well provided with chosen youths and dogs; and having 
arrived at Mount Olympus, they sought the wild beast, and 
having found him and encircled him around, they hurled their 
javelins at him. Among the rest, the stranger, the same that 
had been purified of murder, named Adrastus, throwing his 
javelin at the boar, missed him, and struck the son of Croesus ; 
thus he, being pierced by the point of the lance, fulfilled the 
warning of the dream. Upon this, some one ran off to tell 
Croesus what had happened, and having arrived at Sardis, 
gave him an account of the action, and of his son’s fate. 

Cresus, exceedingly distressed by the death of his son, 
lamented it the more bitterly because he fell by the hand of 
one whom he himself had purified from blood ; and vehemently 
deploring his misfortune, he invoked Jove the Expiator, attest- 
ing what he had suffered by this stranger. He invoked also 
the same deity, by the name of the god of hospitality and 
private friendship: as the god of hospitality, because, by re- 
ceiving a stranger into his house, he had unawares fostered the 
murderer of his son; as the god of private friendship, because, 
having sent him as a guardian, he found him his greatest enemy. 

After this, the Lydians approached, bearing the corpse, and 
behind it followed the slayer. He, having advanced in front 
of the corpse, delivered himself up to Croesus, stretching forth 
his hands and begging of him to kill him upon it; then relat- 
ing his former misfortune, and how, in addition to that, he had 
destroyed his purifier, and that he ought to live no longer. 
When Croesus heard this, though his own affliction was so 
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great, he pitied Adrastus, and said to him: “You have made 
me full satisfaction by condemning yourself to die. But you 
are not the author of this misfortune, except as far as you were 
the involuntary agent, but that god, whoever he was, that 
long since foreshadowed what was about to happen.” 

Creesus therefore buried his son as the dignity of his birth 
required ; but Adrastus, son of Gordius, son of Midas, who had 
been the slayer of his own brother, and the slayer of his purifier, 
when all was silent round the tomb, judging himself the most 
heavily afflicted of all men, killed himself on the tomb. But 
Croesus, bereaved of his son, continued disconsolate for two 
years. 

Some time after, the overthrow of the kingdom of Astyages 
son of Cyaxares, by Cyrus son of Cambyses, and the growing 
power of the Persians, put an end to the grief of Cresus; and 
it. entered into his thoughts whether he could by any means 
check the growing power of the Persians before they became 
formidable. After he had formed this purpose, he determined 
to make trial as well of the oracles in Greece as of that 
in Libya; and sent different persons to different places, with 
the following orders: that, computing the days from the 
time of their departure from Sardis, they should consult the 
oracles on the hundredth day, by asking what Croesus, son of 
Alyattes and king of the Lydians, was then doing; and that. 
they should bring him the answer of each oracle in writing. 
Now, what. were the answers given by the other oracles is 
mentioned by none; but no sooner had the Lydians entered 
the temple of Delphi to consult the god, and asked the question 
enjoined them, than the Pythian thus spoke in hexameter verse : 
“I know the number of the sands, and the measure of the sea; 
I understand the dumb, and hear him that does not speak ; the 
savor of the hard-shelled tortoise boiled in brass with the flesh 
of lamb strikes on my senses; brass is laid beneath it, and brass 
is put over it.” 

Lhe Lydians, having written down this answer of the 
Pythian, returned to Sardis. And when the rest, who had 
been sent to other places, arrived bringing the answers, 
Croesus, having opened each of them, examined their con- 
tents; but none of them pleased him. When, however, he 
heard that from Delphi, he immediately adored it and ap- 
proved of it, being convinced that the oracle at Delphi alone 
was a real oracle, because it had discovered what he had done. 
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For when he had sent persons to consult the different oracles, 
watching the appointed day, he had recourse to the following 
contrivance : having thought of what it was impossible to dis- 
cover or guess at, he cut up a tortoise and a lamb, and boiled 
them himself together in a brazen caldron, and put on it a 
cover of brass. 

Such, then, was the answer given to Croesus from Delphi : 
as regards the answer of the oracle of Amphiaraus, I cannot 
say what answer it gave to the Lydians, who performed the 
accustomed rites at the temple; for nothing else is related 
than that he considered this also to be a true oracle. 

After this he endeavored to propitiate the god at Delphi by 
magnificent sacrifices ; for he offered three thousand head of 
cattle of every kind fit for sacrifice, and having heaped up a 
great pile, he burned on it beds of gold and silver, vials of 
gold, and robes of purple and garments, hoping by that means_ 
more completely to conciliate the god; he also ordered all the 
Lydians to offer to the god whatever he was able. When the 
sacrifice was ended, having melted down a vast quantity of gold, 
he east half-bricks from it ; of which the longest were six palms 
in length, the shortest three, and in thickness. one palm: their 
number was one hundred and seventeen: four of these, of pure 
gold, weighed each two talents and a half; the other half-bricks 
of pale gold weighed two talents each. He made also the figure 
of a lion of fine gold, weighing ten talents. 

Cresus, having finished these things, sent them to Delphi, 
and with them two large bowls, one of gold, the other of silver, 
and four casksof silver ; and he dedicated two lustral vases, one 
of gold, the other of silver ; at the same time he sent many other 
offerings: among them some round silver covers; and more- 
over, a statue of a woman in gold three cubits high, which the 
Delphians say is the image of Croesus’ baking woman; and to 
all these things he added the necklaces and girdles of his wife. 

These were the offerings he sent to Delphi ; and to Amphia- 
raus, having ascertained his virtue and sufferings, he dedicated 
a shield all of gold, and a lance of solid gold, the shaft as well 
as the points being of gold; and these are at Thebes, in the 
temple of Ismenian Apollo. : 

To the Lydians appointed to convey these presents to the 
temples, Croesus gave it in charge to inquire of the oracles 
whether he should make war on the Persians, and if he should 
unite any other nation as an ally. Accordingly, when the 
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Lydians arrived at the places to which they were sent, and had 
dedicated the offerings, they consulted the oracles, saying: 
“Cresus, king of the Lydians and of other nations, esteem- 
ing these to be the only oracles among men, sends these presents 
in acknowledgment of your discoveries ; and now asks whether 
he should lead an army against the Persians, and whether he 
should join any auxiliary forces with his own.” Such were 
their questions: and the opinions of both oracles concurred, 
foretelling “ that if Croesus should make war on the Persians, 
he would destroy a mighty empire;” and they advised him to 
engage the most powerful of the Grecians in his alliance. 

When Creesus heard the answers that were brought back, 
he was beyond measure delighted with the oracles; and fully 
expecting that he should destroy the kingdom of Cyrus, he 
again sent to Delphi, and having ascertained the number of the 
inhabitants, presented each of them with two staters of gold. 
In return for this, the Delphians gave Croesus and the Lydians 
the right to consult the oracle before any others, and exemption 
from tribute, and the first seats in the temple, and the privilege 
of being made citizens of Delphi to as many as should desire it 
in all future time. 

Creesus, having made these presents to the Delphians, sent 
a third time to consult the oracle ; for after he had ascertained 
the veracity of the oracle, he had frequent recourse to it. His 
demand now was, whether he should long enjoy the kingdom ? 
to which the Pythian gave this answer: ‘“ When a mule shall 
become king of the Medes, then, tenderfooted Lydian, flee over 
pebbly Hermus, nor tarry, nor blush to be a coward.” 

With this answer, when reported to him, Croesus was more 
than ever delighted, thinking that a mule should never be king 
of the Medes instead of a man, and consequently that neither 
he nor his posterity should ever be deprived of the kingdom. 
In the next place, he began to inquire carefully who were the 
most powerful of the Greeks whom he might gain over as 
allies ; and on inquiry, found that the Lacedemonians and 
Athenians excelled the rest, the former being of Dorian, the 
latter of Ionic descent; for these were in ancient time the 
most distinguished, the latter being a Pelasgian, the other an 
Hellenic nation. 

* * * * * * * 

Creesus then prepared to invade Cappadocia, hoping to over- 
throw Cyrus and the power of the Persians. While Croesus 
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was preparing for his expedition against the Persians, a certain 
Lydian, who before that time was esteemed a wise man, and on 
this occasion acquired a very great name in Lydia, gave him 
advice in these words (the name of this person was Sandanis) : 
‘‘O king, you are preparing to make war against a people who 
wear leather trousers, and the rest of their garments of leather ; 
who inhabit a barren country, and feed not on such things as 
they choose, but such as they can get. Besides, they do not 
habitually use wine, but drink water; nor have they figs to 
eat, nor anything that is good. In the first place, then, if you 
should conquer, what will you take from them, since they have 
nothing? On the other hand, if you should be conquered, 
consider what good things you will lose; for when they have 
tasted of our good things, they will become fond of them, nor 
will they be driven from them. As for me, I thank the gods 
that they have not put it into the thoughts of the Persians to 
make war on the Lydians.” In saying this, he did not persuade 
Croesus. 

Croesus invaded Cappadocia for the following reasons: as 
well from a desire of adding it to his own dominions, as, espe- 
cially, from his confidence in the oracle, and a wish to punish 
Cyrus on account of Astyages; for Cyrus son of Cambyses 
had subjugated Astyages son of Cyaxares, who was brother-in- 
law of Croesus and king of the Medes. He had become brother- 
in-law to Creesus in the following manner : — 

A band of Scythian nomads having risen in rebellion, with- 
drew into Media. At that time Cyaxares son of Phraortes, 
grandson of Deioces, ruled over the Medes ; he at first received 
these Scythians kindly, as being suppliants ; so much so that, 
esteeming them very highly, he intrusted some youths to them 
to learn their language and the use of the bow. In course of 
time, it happened that these Scythians, who were constantly 
going out to hunt, and who always brought home something, 
on one occasion took nothing. On their returning empty- 
handed, Cyaxares (for he was, as he proved, of a violent temper) 
treated them with most opprobrious language. The Scyth- 
ians, having met with this treatment from Cyaxares, and con- 
sidering it undeserved by them, determined to kill one of the 
youths that were being educated under their care ; and having 
prepared the flesh as they used to dress the beasts taken in 
hunting, to serve it up to Cyaxares as if it were game, and then 
to make their escape immediately to Alyattes son of Sadyattes, 
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at Sardis. This was accordingly done, and Cyaxares and his 
guests tasted of this flesh; and the Scythians, having done 
this, became suppliants to Alyattes. 

After this (for Alyattes refused to deliver up the Scythians 
to Cyaxares when he demanded them), war lasted between the 
Lydians and the Medes for five years; during this period the 
Medes often defeated the Lydians, and often the Lydians 
defeated the Medes; and during this time they had a kind 
of nocturnal engagement. In the sixth year, when they were 
carrying on the war with nearly equal success, on occasion. of 
an engagement, it happened that in the heat of the battle day 
was suddenly turned into night. This change of the day Thales 
the Milesian had foretold to the Ionians, fixing beforehand this 
year as the very period in which the change actually took place. 
The Lydians and Medes seeing night succeeding in the place 
of day, desisted from fighting, and both showed a great anxiety 
to make peace. Syennesis the Cilician, and Labynetus the 
Babylonian, were the mediators of their reconciliation : these 
were they who hastened the treaty between them, and made a 
matrimonial connection ; for they persuaded Alyattes to give 
his daughter Aryenis in marriage to Astyages son of Cyaxares : 
for without strong necessity, agreements are not wont to remain 
firm. These nations in their federal contracts observe the same 
ceremonies as the Greeks; and in addition, when they have 
cut their arms to the outer skin, they lick up one another’s 
blood. 

Cyrus had subdued this same Astyages, his grandfather by 
the mother’s side, for reasons which I shall hereafter relate. 
Cresus, alleging this against him, sent to consult the oracle if 
he should make war on the Persians; and when an ambiguous 
answer came back, he, interpreting it to his own advantage, 
led his army against the territory of the Persians. When he 
arrived at the river Halys, Croesus transported his forces, as I 
believe, by the bridges which are now there: But the common 
opinion of the Grecians is, that Thales the Milesian procured 
him a passage ;- for, while Creesus was in doubt how his army 
should pass over the river (for they say that these bridges were 
not at that time in existence), Thales, who was in the camp, 
caused the stream, which flowed along the left of the army, to 
flow hkewise on the right; and he contrived it thus: having 
begun above the camp, he dug a deep trench, in the shape of a 
half-moon, so that the river, being turned into this from its old 
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channel, might pass in the rear of the camp pitched where it 
then was, and afterward, having passed by the camp, might 
fall into its former course; so that as soon as the river was 
divided into two streams, it became fordabie in.both. Some 
say that the ancient channel of the river was entirely dried 
up: but this I cannot assent to; for how then could they have 
crossed it on their return ? 

However, Croesus, having passed the river with his army, 
eame to a place ealled Pteria, in Cappadocia. (Now Pteria is 
the strongest position of the whole of this country, and is situ- 
ated over against Sinope, a city on the Euxine Sea.) Here he 
encamped, and ravaged the lands of the Syrians, and took the 
city of the Pterians, and enslaved the inhabitants; he also took 
all the adjacent places, and expelled the inhabitants, who had 
given him no eause for blame. But Cyrus, having assembled 
his own army, and having taken with him all who inhabited 
the intermediate country, went to meet Croesus. But before 
he began te advance, he sent heralds to the Ionians, to persuade 
them to revolt from Cresus: the Ionians, however, refused. 
When Cyrus had come up and encamped opposite Croesus, they 
made trial of each other’s strength on the plains of Pteria; but 
when an obstinate battle took place, and many fell on both 
sides, they at last parted on the approach of night, neither 
having been victorious. In this manner did the two armies 
engage. 

But Croesus laying the blame on his own army on account 
of the smallness of its numbers, for his forces that engaged were 
far fewer than those of Cyrus — laying the blame on this, when 
on the following day Cyrus did not attempt to attack him, he 
marched back to Sardis, designing to summon the Egyptians 
according to treaty, for he had made an alliance with Amasis, 
king of Egypt, before he had with the Lacedemonians; and to 
send for the Babylonians (for he had made an alliance with 
them also, and Labynetus at this time reigned over the Baby- 
lonians), and to require the presence of the Lacedeemonians at 
a fixed time: having collected these together, and assembled 
his own army, he purposed, when winter was over, to attack 
the Persians in the beginning of the spring. With this design, 
when he reached Sardis, he dispatched ambassadors to his dif- 
ferent allies, requiring them to meet at Sardis before the end 
of five months; but the army that was with him, and that had 
fought with the Persians, which was composed of mercenary 
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troops, he entirely disbanded, not imagining that Cyrus, who 
had come off on such equal terms, would venture to advance 
upon Sardis. 

While Croesus was forming these plans, the whole suburbs 
were filled with serpents; and when they appeared, the horses, 
forsaking their pastures, came and devoured them. When 
Croesus beheld this, he considered it to be, as it really was, a 
prodigy, and sent immediately to consult the interpreters at 
Telmessus: but the messengers having arrived there, and 
learned from the Telmessians what the prodigy portended, 
were unable to report it to Croesus; for before they sailed back 
to Sardis, Creesus had been taken prisoner. The Telmessians 
had pronounced as follows: “That Croesus must expect a 
foreign army to invade his country, which, on its arrival, 
would subdue the natives; because, they said, the serpent is a 
son of the earth, but the horse is an enemy and a stranger.” 
This answer the Telmessians gave to Creesus when he had been 
already taken, yet without knowing what had happened with 
respect to Sardis or Croesus himself. 

But Cyrus, as soon as Croesus had retreated after the battle 
at Pteria, having discovered that it was the intention of Croesus 
to disband his army, found, upon deliberation, that it would 
be to his advantage to march with all possible expedition on 
Sardis, before the forces of the Lydians could be a second time 
assembled; and when he had thus determined, he put his plan 
into practice with all possible expedition; for having marched 
his army into Lydia, he brought this news of his own enter- 
prise to Creesus. Thereupon Croesus, being thrown into great 
perplexity, seeing that matters had turned out contrary to his 
expectations, nevertheless drew out the Lydians to battle ; and 
at that time no nation in Asia was more valiant and warlike 
than the Lydians. Their mode of fighting was from on horse- 
back ; they were armed with long lances, and managed their 
horses with admirable address. 

Cyrus, alarmed at the cavalry, had recourse to the following 
stratagem: having collected together all the camels that followed 
his army with provisions and baggage, and caused their burdens 
to be taken off, he mounted men upon them equipped in cavalry 
accouterments ; and having furnished them, he ordered them to 
go in advance of the rest of his army against the Lydian horse, 
commanded his infantry to follow the camels, and placed the 
whole of his cavalry behind the infantry. When all were drawn 
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up in order, he charged them not to spare any of the Lydians, 
but to kill every one they met; but on no account to kill 
Croesus, even if he should offer resistance when taken. He 
drew up the camels in the front of the cavalry for this reason: 
a horse is afraid of a camel, and cannot endure either to see its 
form or to scent its smell. Accordingly, when they joined 
battle, the horses no sooner smelt the camels and saw them, 
than they wheeled round, and the hopes of Croesus were de- 
stroyed. Nevertheless, the Lydians were not therefore dis- 
couraged, but when they perceived what had happened, leaped 
from their horses and engaged with the Persians on foot; at 
last, when many had fallen on both sides, the Lydians were put 
to flight, and being shut up within the walls, were besieged by 
the Persians. 

On the fourteenth day after Croesus had been besieged, 
Cyrus sent horsemen throughout his army, and proclaimed that 
he would liberally reward the man who should first mount the 
wall: upon this, several attempts were made, and as often failed ; 
till, after the rest had desisted, a Mardian, whose name was 
Hyrceades, endeavored to climb up on that part of the citadel 
where no guard was stationed, because there did not appear to 
be any danger that it would be taken on that part, for on that 
side the citadel was precipitous and impracticable. This is the 
quarter of the city that faces Mount Tmolus. Now this Hyre- 
ades the Mardian, having seen a Lydian come down this preci- 
pice the day before for a helmet that was rolled down, and carry 
it up again, noticed it carefully, and reflected on it in his mind : 
he thereupon ascended the same way, followed by divers Per- 
sians; and when great numbers had gone up, Sardis was thus 
taken, and the whole town plundered. 

The following incidents befell Creesus himself. He had a 
son, of whom I have before made mention, who was in other 
respects proper enough, but dumb. Now, in the time of his 
former prosperity, Croesus had done everything he could for 
him, and among other expedients had sent to consult the oracle 
of Delphi concerning him; but the Pythian gave him this 
answer: “QO Lydian born, king of many, very foolish Croesus, 
wish not to hear the longed-for voice of thy son speaking within 
thy palace: it were better for thee that this should be far off; 
for he will first speak in an unhappy day.” 

When the city was taken, one of the Persians, not knowing 
Creesus, was about to kill him. Creesus, though he saw him 
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approach, from his present misfortune took no heed of him, nor 
did he care about dying by the blow; but this speechless son 
of his, when he saw the Persian advancing against him, through 
dread and anguish burst into speech, and said, * Man, kill not 
Croesus.” These were the first words he ever uttered; but from 
that time he continued to speak during the remainder of his 
life. 

So the Persians got possession of Sardis, and made Creesus 
prisoner, after he had reigned fourteen years, been besieged 
fourteen days, and lost his great empire, as the oracle had pre- 
dicted. The Persians, having taken him, conducted him to 
Cyrus; and he, haying heaped up a great pile, placed Croesus 
upon it, bound with fetters, and with him fourteen young 
Lydians, designing either to offer this sacrifice to some god as 
the first fruits of his victory, or wishing to perform a vow; or 
perhaps, having heard that Creesus was a religious person, he 
placed him on the pile for the purpose of discovermg whether 
any deity would save him from being burned alive. When 
Croesus stood upon the pile, notwithstanding the weight of his 
misfortunes, the words of Solon recurred to him, as spoken by 
inspiration of the Deity, that “no living man could be justly 
called happy.” When this occurred to him, after a long silence 
he recovered himself, and uttering a groan, thrice pronounced 
the name of Solon. When Cyrus heard him, he commanded 
his interpreters to ask Croesus whom it was he called upon: 
they drew near and asked him, but Croesus for some time kept 
silence ; but at last, being constrained to speak, said, “ I named 
a man whose discourses I more desire all tyrants might hear, 
than to be possessor of the greatest riches.” 

When he gave them this obscure answer, they again inquired 
what he said; and when they persisted in their inquiries, and 
were very importunate, he at length told them that Solon, an 
Athenian, formerly visited him, and having viewed all his treas- 
ures, made no account of them; telling, in a word, how every- 
thing had befallen him as Solon had warned him, though his 
discourse related to all mankind as much as to himself, and 
especially to those who imagine themselves happy. The pile 
being now kindled, the outer parts began to burn: but Cyrus, 
informed by the interpreters of what Creesus had said, relented, 
and considering that being but a man, he was yet going to burn 
another man alive who had been no way inferior to himself in 
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prosperity; and moreover fearing retribution, and reflecting 
that nothing human is constant, commanded the fire to be 
instantly extinguished and Creesus, with those who were about 
him, to be taken down; but they, with all their endeavors, were 
unable to master the fire. 

Croesus, perceiving that Cyrus had altered his resolution, 
when he saw every man endeavoring to put out the fire but 
unable to get the better of it, shouted aloud, invoking Apollo, 
and besought him, if ever any of his offerings had been agree- 
able to him, to protect and deliver him from the present danger : 
he with tears invoked the god, and on a sudden clouds were 
seen gathering in the air, which before was serene, and a vio- 
lent storm burst forth and vehement rain fell and extinguished 
the flames; by which Cyrus perceiving that Croesus was 
beloved by the gods, and a good man, when he had had him 
taken down from the pile, asked him the following question : 
“ Who persuaded you, Creesus, to invade my territories, and to 
become my enemy instead of my friend?” 

He answered: “O king, I have done this for your good but 
my own evil fortune, and the god of the Greeks who encour- 
aged me to make war is the cause of all. For no man is so 
void of understanding as to prefer war before peace: for in 
the latter, children bury their fathers; in the former, fathers 
bury their children. But I suppose it pleased the gods that 
these things should be so,” 

He then thus spoke: but Cyrus, having set him at liberty, 
placed him by his own side, and showed him great respect; and 
both he and all those that were with him were astonished at 
what they saw. But Croesus, absorbed in thought, remained 
silent; and presently turning round and beholding the Per- 
sians sacking the city of the Lydians, he said: ‘ Does it become 
me, O king, to tell you what is passing through my mind, or to 
keep silent on the present occasion ?” 

Cyrus bade him say with confidence whatever he wished; 
upon which Cresus asked him, saying, “ What is this vast 
crowd so earnestly employed about?” 

He answered, “ They are sacking your city and plundering 
your riches.” 

“Not so,” Croesus replied; “they are neither sacking my 
city nor plundering my riches, for they no longer belong to me, 
but they are ravaging what belongs to you.” 
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The reply of Croesus attracted the attention of Cyrus; he 
therefore ordered all the rest to withdraw, and asked Creesus - 
what he thought should be done in the present conjuncture. 
He answered: “Since the gods have made me your servant, I 
think it my duty to acquaint you if I perceive anything deserv- 
ing of remark. The Persians, who are by nature overbearing, 
are poor. If therefore you permit them to plunder and possess 
great riches, you may expect the following results: whoso 
acquires the greatest possessions, be assured will be ready to 
rebel. Therefore, if you approve what I say, adopt the follow- 
ing plan: place some of your bodyguard as sentinels at every 
gate, with orders to take the booty from all those who would 
go out, and to acquaint them that the tenth must of necessity 
be consecrated to Jupiter: thus you will not incur the odium 
of taking away their property; and they, acknowledging your 
intention to be just, will readily obey.” 

Cyrus, when he heard this, was exceedingly delighted, as he 
thought the suggestion a very good one. Having therefore 
commended it highly, and ordered his guards to do what 
Croesus suggested, he addressed Croesus as follows: “ Creesus, 
since you are resolved to display the deeds and words of a true 
king, ask whatever boon you desire on the instant.” 

“Sir,” he answered, “the most acceptable favor you can 
bestow upon me is to let me send my fetters to the god of the 
Grecians, whom I have honored more than any other deity, and 
to ask him if it be his custom to deceive those who deserve well 
of him.” 

Cyrus asked him what cause he had to complain, that induced 
him to make this request : upon which Creesus recounted to him 
all his projects, and the answers of the oracles, and particularly 
the offerings he had presented ; and how he was incited by the 
oracle to make war against the Persians. When he had said 
this, he again besought him to grant him leave to reproach the 
god with these things. But Cyrus, smiling, said, “ You shall 
not only receive this boon from me, but whatever else you may 
at any time desire.” 

When Croesus heard this he sent certain Lydians to Delphi, 
with orders to lay his fetters at the entrance of the temple, 
and to ask the god if he were not ashamed to have encouraged 
Creesus by his oracles to make war on the Persians, as he 
would put an end to the power of Cyrus, of which war such 
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were the first fruits (showing the fetters), and at the same 
time to ask if it were the custom of the Grecian gods to be 
ungrateful. 

When the Lydians arrived at Delphi, and had delivered 
their message, the Pythian is reported to have made this an- 
swer :— 

“The god himself even cannot avoid the decrees of fate ; 
and Creesus has atoned the crime of his ancestor in the fifth 
generation, who, being one of the bodyguard of the Heraclide, 
was induced by the artifice of a woman to murder his master, 
and to usurp his dignity, to which he had no right. But 
although Apollo was desirous that the fall of Sardis might 
happen in the time of the sons of Croesus, and not during his 
reign, yet it was not in his power to avert the fates: but so far 
as he allowed they accomplished, and conferred the boon on 
him; for he delayed the capture of Sardis for the space of 
three years. Let Croesus know, therefore, that he was taken 
prisoner three years later than the fates had ordained; and in 
the next place, he came to his relief when he was upon the 
point of being burned alive. Then, as to the prediction of the 
oracle, Creesus has no right to complain: for Apollo foretold 
him that if he made war on the Persians, he would subvert 
a great empire; and had he desired to be truly informed, he 
ought to have sent again to inquire whether his own or that of 
Cyrus was meant. But since he neither understood the oracle, 
nor inquired again, let him lay the blame on himself. And 
when he last consulted the oracle, he did not understand the 
answer concerning the mule: for Cyrus was that mule; inas- 
much as he was born of parents of different nations, the mother 
superior, but the father inferior. For she was a Mede, and 
daughter of Astyages, king of Media; but he was a Persian, 
subject to the Medes; and though in every respect inferior, he 
married his own mistress.” 

The Pythian gave this answer to the Lydians, and they 
carried it back to Sardis, and reported it to Creesus, and he, 
when he heard it, acknowledged the fault to be his, and not 
the god’s. Such is the account of the kingdom of Cresus, and 
the first subjection of Ionia. 

VoL. 111. —15 
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THE BOYHOOD OF CYRUS THE GREAT. 
By XENOPHON. 


[Xewornon, the famous Greek general and historian, was born at Athens 
about p.c, 450. He was a pupil and friend of Socrates, whose biography he 
wrote in the ‘‘ Memorabilia.’? He joined the expedition of Cyrus the Younger 
as a volunteer, and on the murder of the generals after the battle of Cunaxa, 
was made commander of the retreat, the celebrated ‘‘ Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand.” Later he served in the Spartan army and was banished by Athens; he 
lived some twenty years in Elis, but the time and place of his death are not 
known. His chief work is the “‘Anabasis,’’ describing the expedition of Cyrus 
and the retreat. He also wrote a history of Grecian affairs, the ‘‘ Hellenica”’ ; 
the ‘‘Cyropedia,’’ a pretended biography of Cyrus the Great, really an ideal 
dream of a boy’s education and a social state ; and other things. } 4 


Cyrus is said to have had for his father Cambyses, king of 
the Persians. Cambyses was of the race of the Perseide, who 
were so called from Perseus. It is agreed that he was born of 
a mother named Mandane; and Mandane was the daughter of 
Astyages, king of the Medes. Cyrus is described, and is still 
celebrated by the Barbarians, as having been most handsonie in 
person, most humane in disposition, most eager for knowledge, 
and most ambitious of honor; so that he would undergo any 
labor and face any danger for the sake of obtaining praise. 
Such is the constitution of mind and body that he is recorded 
to have had; and he was educated in conformity with the laws 
of the Persians. 

These laws seem to begin with a provident care for the 
common good; not where they begin in most other goyern- 
ments ; for most governments, leaving each individual to edu- 
cate his children as he pleases, and the advanced in age to live 
as they please, enjoin their people not to steal, not to plunder, 
not to enter a house by violence, not to strike any one whom 
it is wrong to strike, not to be adulterous, not to disobey the 
magistrates, and other such things in like manner; and, if 
people transgress any of these precepts, they impose punish- 
ments upon them. But the Persian laws, by anticipation, are 
careful to provide, from the beginning, that their citizens shall 
not be such as to be inclined to any action that is bad and 
Mean cess 

The boys attending the public schools pass their time in 
learning justice; and say that they go for this purpose, as 
those with us say who go to learn to read. Their presidents 
spend the most part of the day in dispensing justice amongst 
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‘them; for there are among the boys, as among the men, accu- 
sations for theft, robbery, violence, deceit, calumny, and other 
such things as naturally occur; and such as they convict of 
doing wrong, in any of these respects, they punish ; they pun- 
ish likewise such as they find guilty of false accusation ; they 
appeal to justice also in the case of a crime for which men hate 
one another excessively, but for which they never go to law, 
that is, ingratitude; and whomsoever they find able to return a 
benefit, and not returning it, they punish severely. For they 
think that the ungrateful are careless with regard to the gods, 
their parents, their country, and their friends; and upon in- 
gratitude seems closely to follow shamelessness, which appears 
to be the principal conductor of mankind into all that is dis- 
honorable. 

They also teach the boys self-control; and it contributes 
much toward their learning to control themselves, that they see 
every day their elders behaving themselves with discretion. 
They teach them also to obey their officers; and it contributes 
much to this end, that they see their elders constantly obedient 
to their officers. They teach them temperance with respect to 
eating and drinking ; and it contributes much to this object, 
that they see that their elders do not quit their stations to satisfy 
their appetites, until their officers dismiss them, and that the 
boys themselves do not eat with their mothers, but with their 
teachers, and when the officers give the signal. They bring 
from home with them bread, and a sort of cresses to eat with 
it; and a cup to drink from, that, if any are thirsty, they may 
take water from the river. They learn, besides, to shoot with 
the bow, and to throw the javelin. These exercises the boys 
practice till they are sixteen or seventeen years of age, when 
they enter the class of young men... . 

Cyrus, till twelve years of age, or a little more, was 
educated under this discipline, and evidently excelled all his 
equals, both in quickly learning what was necessary, and in 
doing everything in a becoming and manly way. At that 
time Astyages sent for his daughter and her son; for he was 
desirous to see him, having heard that he was a handsome and 
excellent child. Accordingly Mandane went to her father, 
and took her son Cyrus with her. As soon as she arrived, 
and Cyrus knew Astyages to be his mother’s father, he 
instantly, as being a boy naturally affectionate, embraced 
him, just as if he had been previously brought up with him, and 
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had long loved him; and observing him adorned with paint 
about his eyes and color applied to his face, and with arti- 
ficial hair, things that are customary amongst the Medes (for 
purple coats, cloaks, collars about the neck, and bracelets on 
the wrists, are all Median decorations ; but amongst the Per- 
sians at home, even at this day, their habits are much coarser, 
and their diet more simple), observing this dress of his grand- 
father, and fixing his eyes on him, he said, “ O mother, how 
handsome my grandfather is!” His mother then asking him 
which he thought the more handsome, his father or his grand- 
father, Cyrus answered, “Of the Persians, mother, my father 
is much the most handsome; but of all the Medes that I have 
seen, either upon the road or at the gates of the palace, my 
grandfather is far the most handsome.”  Astyages, then, 
embracing Cyrus in return, put on him a fine robe, did him 
honor, and decorated him with collars and bracelets; and 
whenever he went abroad, took him with him on a horse with 
a bridle of gold, just as he himself used to go about. Cyrus, 
being a boy fond of what was fine and honorable, was pleased. 
with the robe, and extremely delighted at learning to ride; 
for amongst the Persians, from its being difficult to breed 
horses, and difficult even to ride in a country so mountainous, 
it is a rare thing to see a horse. 

Astyages, when he was supping with his daughter and 
Cyrus, and wished the boy to sup as agreeably as possible, 
that he might the less regret what he had left at home, had 
several dishes set before him, with sauces and meats of all 
kinds ; when, as they relate, Cyrus said, “ How much trouble, 
grandfather, you have at your meals, if you must stretch out 
your hands to all these dishes, and taste of all these kinds of 
meat!” “What, then,” said Astyages, “do you not think 
this entertainment much finer than what you have in Persia? ” 
To this question Cyrus is said to have replied, “No, grand- 
father ; for with us the way to be satisfied is much plainer and 
straighter than with you; since among us plain bread and 
meat conduct us to that object; you, indeed, pursue the same 
object with us, but after rambling in many windings up and 
down, you at last scarcely reach the point at which we have 
arrived long before you.” 

“But, child,” said Astyages, “it is not with pain that we 
ramble through these windings; if you taste,” said he, “ you 
will find that these things are pleasant.” ‘But, grandfather,” 
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said Cyrus, “I observe you yourself show an aversion to these 
dishes.” “From what do you guess,” inquired Astyages, “that 
you express such an opinion?” “Because I remark,” said he, 
“that when you touch your bread, you do not wipe your hand 
upon anything; but when you touch any one of these dishes, 
you immediately wipe your hand upon your napkin, as if you 
were quite uneasy that it had touched them.” 

On receiving this answer Astyages said, “If you think so, 
then, at least eat heartily of plain meat, that you may return 
home a stout youth;” and as he said this, he directed various 
kinds of flesh, both of tame and wild animals, to be presented to 
him. Cyrus, when he saw this variety of meats, is reported 
to have said, “ And do you give me all these meats, grandfather, 
to do with them what I please?” “Yes, indeed,” said Asty- 
ages; “I make you a present of them.” Then Cyrus, taking 
of the several meats, is said to have distributed them to the 
servants about his grandfather, saying to each, “I give this to 
you, because you take pleasure in teaching me to ride; this 
to you, because you gave me a javelin, for I have it still; 
this to you, because you serve my grandfather well; this to 
you, because you honor my mother;” and to have proceeded 
thus, till he had distributed all the meat that he had received. 

Astyages then said, “And do you give nothing to this 
Sacian, my cupbearer, whom I value above all?” This Sacian 
was a handsome person, and had the honor to introduce to Asty- 
ages any that wanted to see him, and to exclude such as he did 
not think it seasonable to admit. Cyrus upon this is said to 
have answered rather flippantly, as a boy not yet grown bashful, 
“For what reason is it, grandfather, that you value this Sacian 
somuch?” Astyages replied, jestingly, “ Do you not see,” said 
he, “how properly and gracefully he pours out my wine?” 
For these cupbearers to kings perform their business very 
cleverly ; they pour in the wine without spilling, and give the 
cup, holding it. on three fingers, and presenting it in such a 
manner as to put it most conveniently into the hand of the per- 
son who is to drink. 

“ Bid the Sacian give me the cup, grandfather,” said Cyrus, 
“that I also, by gracefully pouring in wine for you to drink, 
may gain your favor if I can.” Astyages bade the Sacian give 
him the cup; and Cyrus, taking it, rinsed the cup so well, as 
he had observed the Sacian to do, settled his countenance so 
gravely, and brought and presented the cup to his grandfather 
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so prettily, as to afford much laughter to his mother and Asty- 
ages. Cyrus then, laughing out, leaped up to his grandfather, 
and, kissing him, cried out, “ O Sacian, you are undone ; I will 
turn you out of your office; for I will pour out wine better 
than you in other respects, and I will not drink the wine my- 
self.” For these cupbearers to kings, when they give the cup, 
dip a little out with a smaller cup, which they pour into their 
left hand and swallow; so that, in case they mix poison in the 
cup, it may be of no profit to them. 

Upon this, Astyages said, joking, “ And why, Cyrus, when 
you imitated the Sacian in everything else, did not you swallow 
some of the wine?” ‘ Because, to say the truth,” said he, “I 
was afraid there might have been poison mixed in the cup; for, 
when you entertained your friends upon your birthday, I plainly 
perceived that he had poured in poison for you all.” “And 
how, child,” said he, “did you know this?” ‘ Because,” said 
he, ‘I saw you all disordered both in mind and body ; for, in 
the first place, what you do not allow us boys to do, that you 
did yourselves ; for you all cried out together, and yet could 
not understand each other; next you fell to singing very 
ridiculously ; and, without attending to the singer, you swore 
' that he sung admirably; then, though each told stories of his own 
strength, when you rose up and fell to dancing, you were not 
only unable to dance properly, but were unable even to stand 
upright; at length, you all entirely forgot yourselves, you, that 
you were king, and they, that you were their ruler; and then, 
for the first time, I discovered that it was equal liberty of 
speech that you were practicing; for you never ceased to 
speak.” 

Astyages then said, “Is your father, child, never intoxicated 
when he drinks?” ‘No, indeed,” said he. “What does he, 
then?” “Why, he quenches his thirst, and suffers no further 
harm; for I believe, grandfather,” says he, “it is not a Sacian 
that pours out wine for him.” His mother then said, “ But 
why, child, do you thus make war upon the Sacian?” Cyrus 
is said to have replied: “ Why, indeed, because I hate him; 
for very often, when I am desirous to run to my grandfather, 
this disagreeable fellow hinders me. But pray, grandfather,” 
said he, “allow me to have the government of him for three 
days.” “How would you govern him?” said Astyages. Cyrus 
replied: ‘¢ Why, standing as he does, just at the entrance, when 
he had a mind to go in to dinner, I would tell him that it is 
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not yet possible for him to get his dinner, because ‘he was busy 
with certain people’; then, when he came to supper, I would 
tell him that ‘he was bathing’; and, if he was very eager to 
eat, I would tell him that ‘he was with the women’; and go 
on, till I had tormented him as he torments me when he keeps 
me from you.” 

Such amusement did he afford them at meals; at other 
times of the day, if he perceived his grandfather or his 
mother’s brother in want of anything, it was difficult for any 
one to be beforehand with him in doing it; for Cyrus was 
extremely delighted to gratify them in anything that lay in 
his power. 

But when Mandane was preparing to return home to her 
husband, Astyages requested her to leave Cyrus with him. 
She made answer, that she was willing to gratify her father 
in everything; but that she should think it unkind to leave 
the child against his will. Upon this, Astyages said to Cyrus, 
“ Child, if you will stay with me, in the first place, the Sacian 
shall not have the command of your access to me; but, when- 
ever you wish to come in, it shall be in your own power to 
do so; and the oftener you come,” said he, “the more I shall 
think myself obliged to you. You shall also have the use of 
all my horses, and of as many more as you please; and, when 
you go away, you shall take as many of them as you please 
with you. At meals, too, you shall take whatever way you 
please to what appears to you to be sufficient. As for the 
animals that are now in the park, I give them to you; and 
will collect others of all kinds, which you shall hunt when you 
have learned to ride, and shall strike them down with your 
bow and javelin, as grown men do. Boys I will find you for 
playfellows; and whatever else you may desire, if you tell me 
of it, you shall not fail to have it.” 

When Astyages had said this, Cyrus’s mother asked him 
whether he would stay or go. He did not at all hesitate, but 
at once said that he would stay. And being asked by his 
mother for what reason, it is said that he answered, ‘“ Because, 
mother, at home I am, and am accounted, superior to my equals 
in age both in throwing the javelin and in shooting with the 
bow; but here, I well know that, in horsemanship, I am infe- 
rior to the boys of my age; and be assured, mother, this grieves 
me very much. But if you leave me here, and I learn to be 
a horseman, I conceive that when I am in Persia, I shall easily 
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master them there, who are so good at all exercises on foot , 
and, when I come amongst the Medes, I shall endeavor, by 
becoming the best of good horsemen for my grandfather’s sake, 
to be a support to him.” 

His mother is then reported to have said, “ But how, child, 
will you be instructed here in the knowledge of justice, when 
your masters are there?” “Oh, mother,” said Cyrus, “I under- 
stand that accurately already.” “How do you know that?” 
said Mandane. “Because my teacher,” said he, “appointed 
me to give judgment to others, as being very exact in the 
knowledge of justice myself. But yet,” added he, “for not 
having decided rightly, in one case, I received some stripes. 
The case was this: A bigger boy, who had a little coat, taking 
the coat off a little boy, that had a larger one, put on him his 
own coat, and put on himself the little boy’s coat. I, there- 
fore, giving judgment between them, decided that it was best 
that each should keep the coat that best fitted him. Upon this, 
the master beat me, telling me that when I should be con- 
stituted judge of what fitted best, I might determine in this 
manner; but that when I was to judge whose the coat was, I 
must consider what just possession is; whether he that took 
a thing from another by force should have it, or he who made 
it or purchased it should possess it; and then he told me what 
was according to law was just, and that what was contrary to 
law was an act of violence; and impressed upon me accord- 
ingly, that a judge ought to give his opinion in conformity with 
the law. So, mother,” said he, “I understand what is just in 
all cases very exactly; or, if I am at all deficient, my grand- 
father here will teach it me.” 

“But, child,” says she, “the same things are not accounted 
just with your grandfather here, and yonder in Persia; for 
among the Medes your grandfather has made himself master 
of all; but amongst the Persians it is accounted just that each 
should have equal rights with his neighbors. Your father is 
the first to execute what is appointed by the whole state, and 
submits to what is appointed; his own inclination is not his 
standard of action, but the law. Take care, then, that you 
are not beaten to death at home, if you come thither having 
learned from your grandfather not what belongs to a king, but 
what belongs to a tyrant ; an ingredient in which is, to think 
that you yourself ought to have more than all others.” “Qh, 
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mother,” said Cyrus, “ your father is much better able to teach 
one to have less than to have more. Do you not see,” said he, 
“that he has taught all the Medes to have less than himself? 
Be well assured, therefore, that your father will not dismiss 
me, nor any one, from about him, instructed to encroach upon 
others.” 

Many remarks of this kind did Cyrus utter. At last, his 
mother went away; while he stayed, and was there brought 
up. He soon began to associate with those that were his 
equals in age, so as to be upon very familiar terms with them ; 
and he quickly attached their fathers to him, both by visiting 
them, and by giving evidence that he loved their children; so 
that, if they wanted any favor of the king, they desired their 
boys to ask Cyrus to obtain it for them; and Cyrus, from his 
benignity and love of esteem, did his utmost to effect their 
object. Astyages, also, whatever Cyrus asked, was unable to 
refuse to gratify him; for Cyrus, when his grandfather fell ill, 
never quitted him, nor ever ceased from tears; and it was 
clearly seen by all that he was in the utmost fear lest he 
should die. In the night, if Astyages wanted anything, Cyrus 
was the first to perceive it, and started up, more nimbly than 
any one else, to serve him in anything that he thought 
would gratify him; so that he gained the entire love of Asty- 
ages. 

Cyrus was, perhaps, a little over-talkative; but this was 
partly from education, because he was obliged by his master 
to give a reason for what he did, and to require reasons from 
others, when he had to give his opinion in judgment; and 
partly, because, from being very eager after knowledge, he was 
always putting questions to those about him on many subjects, 
to ascertain how such and such things were; and, upon what- 
ever subjects he was questioned by others, he gave, from being 
of a quick apprehension, very ready answers; so that, from all 
these circumstances, loquacity was contracted by him. But, 
as in the persons of those who, while still young, have attained 
an extraordinary stature, there yet appears something childish, 
which betrays the fewness of their years, so, in the talkative- 
ness of Cyrus, there was no forwardness to be observed, but a 
certain simplicity, and affectionateness of disposition, so that 
a person was desirous rather to hear yet more from him than to 
be in his company in silence. 
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But when time, with increase of stature, advanced him to 
the age to become a young man, he then used fewer words and 
a gentler tone of voice; he became remarkably bashful, so as to 
blush when he came into the company of men of years; and 
that playful, doglike habit, of running up to everybody alike, 
he no longer retained. Thus he became more quiet, but was 
still in society extremely agreeable ; for in whatever exercises 
he and his equals used to emulate each other, he did not chal- 
lenge his companions to those in which he knew himself supe- 
rior; but in those in which he felt himself inferior, he was the 
first to commence declaring that he would perform better than 
they. Accordingly, he would begin vaulting upon the horse, 
shooting with the bow, or hurling the javelin on horseback, 
while he was yet scarcely able to sit on a horse; and, when he 
was outdone, he was the first to laugh at himself; and as, on 
being unsuccessful, he did not shrink from attempting again 
the things in which he had failed, but assiduously employed 
himself in endeavoring to do them better, he soon attained an 
equality with his companions in horsemanship, and, by his love 
of the exercise, soon left them behind. 

He rapidly, too, exhausted all the beasts in the park, pur- 
suing, throwing at them, and killing them, so that Astyages 
could no longer collect animals for him. Cyrus, perceiving 
that, though he was desirous, he was unable to procure many 
living creatures for him, said to him: *“* Why need you take so 
much pains, grandfather, in seeking these animals? If you 
will but send me out a-hunting with my unele, I shall consider 
that whatever beasts I see are maintained for my use.” But 
though he was very desirous to go out to hunt, yet he could 
not now be importunate, as when he was a boy; but became 
more backward in going to his grandfather; and as to what he 
had previously blamed in the Sacian, that he did not admit 
him to his grandfather, he became in this a Sacian to himself ; 
for he never went in, unless he had ascertained whether it was 
convenient, and begged, the Sacian, by all means, to signify to 
him when it was convenient and when not; so that the Sacian 
now loved him extremely, as did all other people. 

When Astyages, therefore, knew that he was extremely 
desirous to hunt abroad, he sent him out with his uncle, and 
sent some older persons on horseback with him, as guards 
upon him, to take care of him in the rugged parts of the 
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country, and in case any beasts of the fiercer kind should 
show themselves. Cyrus, in consequence, was very earnest 
in inquiring of those that attended him, what beasts he was: 
not to approach, and what sort of animals he might confidently 
pursue. They told him that bears had destroyed many that 
had ventured to approach them, as well as lions, wild boars, 
and leopards, but that stags, antelopes, wild sheep, and wild 
asses were harmless creatures. They told him likewise, that 
he must guard against rough places not less than the beasts ; 
for that many men, with their horses, had been carried head- 
long over precipices. 

Cyrus attended to all these instructions very readily; but, as 
soon as he saw a stag leap forth, forgetting all that he had heard, 
he pursued, regarding nothing but which way the animal fled ; 
and his horse, taking a leap with him, fell somehow upon his 
knees, and very nearly threw him over his neck. However 
Cyrus, though with difficulty, kept upon his back, and the 
horse got up again. When he reached the open ground he 
hurled his javelin, and struck the stag down, a fine large 
animal; and he was most highly delighted. But his guards, 
-riding up to him, reproved him, told him into what danger he 
had run, and said that they must complain of him. Cyrus, 
having alighted from his horse, stood and listened to this with 
much uneasiness; but, hearing a shout, he sprang on his horse, 
as in a sort of enthusiasm, and seeing before him a boar 
advancing, he rode forward to meet it, and taking a good aim 
with his javelin, struck the boar in the forehead, and brought 
it down. But now his uncle, seeing his rashness, began to 
reprove him. Cyrus, however, notwithstanding his uncle was 
finding fault with him, begged that he would ailow him to 
carry off the beasts that he had taken, and to present them to 
his grandfather. To this, they say, his uncle replied, “ But if 
he learn that it is you that have taken them, he will not only 
blame you, but me, for allowing you to do it.” ‘Let him even 
beat me,” says he, “if he will, when I have given them to him ; 
and do you, if you will, uncle,” says he, “correct me as you 
please ; gratify me only in this.” Cyaxares at last said, “ Do 
as you please; for you seem now to be our king.” 

Cyrus accordingly, carrying home the beasts, presented 
them to his grandfather, and told him that he himself had 
hunted them for him. ‘The javelins he did not show him, but 
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laid them down, covered with blood, where he thought that he 
certainly would see them. Astyages said, “Child, I receive 
with pleasure whatever you give me; yet I am not in such 
want of any of these animals as that you should run into 
danger for them.” “If, then, you do not want them, grand- 
father,” said Cyrus, “pray give them to me, that I may dis- 
tribute them to my companions.” Child,” said Astyages, 
“take them, and distribute them to whom you please, and of 
everything else whatever you will.” 

Cyrus, taking the beasts, carried them off and gave them to 
the boys; and said to them at the same time: “ Boys, what 
very triflers were we when we hunted the beasts in the park! 
It seems to me the same as if one had hunted animals tied 
by the leg; for, first, they were within a narrow compass of 
ground; then the creatures were lean, mangy things; one was 
lame, another maimed; but the beasts in the mountains and 
plains, how fine, how large, and how sleek did they appear! 
‘The stags, as if they had wings, leaped to the very sky; the 
boars, as they say brave men do, came to close quarters; and, 
by reason of their bulk, it was impossible to miss them. These, 
even when they are dead,” says he, “appear to me finer than 
those other walled-up creatures when alive. But,” added he, 
“would your fathers, think you, allow you to go out a-hunt- 
ing?” “Yes, very readily,” said they, “if Astyages desired 
it.” Cyrus then said, “ Who is there, then, that would men- 
tion it for us to Astyages?” “Who more able,” said they, 
“to persuade him than yourself?” “By Jupiter,” said he, 
“for my part, I know not what kind of person I am become ; 
for I am neither able to speak, nor look up to my grandfather 
in the same manner as formerly ; and, if I go on at this rate, I 
fear,” says he, “I shall become a mere dullard and fool; yet, 
when I was a little boy, 1 was thought a wonderful talker.” 
The boys then said, “You tell us a sad piece of news, if 
you will be able to do nothing for us in case of need, but, as 
far as depends on you, we must make our requests to some 
one else.” 

Cyrus, on hearing this remark, was annoyed, and, retiring 
in silence, encouraged himself to venture; and, haying con- 
sidered how he might speak to his grandfather in the least 
offensive manner, and obtain for himself and the boys what 
they desired, went in, and began thus: “Tell me,” said he, 
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“grandfather, if one of your domestic servants should run 
away, and you should take him again, what would you do 
with him?” “What else,” said he, “but put him in chains, 
and force him to work?” “But if he should of himself return 
to you, how would you act?” “What else should I do,” said 
he, “but have him whipped, that he may do so no more, and 
make use of him as at first?” “It is time for you, then,” said 
Cyrus, “to prepare a scourge to whip me, as I am contriving 
how to run away, and take my companions with me, to hunt.” 
“You have done well,” said Astyages, “to tell it me before- 
hand ; for I now order you not to stir from home. It would 
be a fine thing, indeed,” added he, “if, for the sake of a little 
venison, I should send out my daughter’s son to ramble at his 
pleasure.” 

Cyrus, hearing this, obeyed, and stayed at home; but he 
continued afflicted, melancholy-looking, and silent. Astyages, 
finding that he was so extremely distressed, and being willing 
to please him, took him out to the chase; and, assembling 
abundance of people, both foot and horse, and also the boys, 
and driving the beasts into that part of the country which was 
suited for riding, he made a great hunt, and being himself 
present, royally attended, gave orders that none should throw 
till Cyrus had had enough of the exercise. Cyrus, however, 
would not let him hinder them, but said, “ If you have a mind, 
grandfather, that I should hunt with pleasure, let all those with 
me engage in the pursuit, and strive each to do his best.” Asty- 
ages then gave them permission, and, taking his stand, saw them 
engage with the beasts, striving to outdo each other, pursuing 
and throwing their javelins. He was delighted with Cyrus, 
who, from excess of joy, could not hold his tongue, but, like 
a young and generous dog, cried out when he approached a 
beast, and encouraged every one by name. He was pleased 
to see him laughing at one; another he observed him to praise 
cordially, and without the least feeling of envy. At last Asty- 
ages, having taken abundance of game, retired; and, in other 
respects, was so pleased with that hunt that he always went 
out with Cyrus whenever he could, and took abundance of 
people with him, as well as the boys, for the sake of Cyrus. 
Thus, for the most part, did Cyrus pass his time, contributing 
much pleasure and service to every one, without doing the 
least harm. 
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By DEAN STANLEY. 
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UNLIKE Egypt, which still preserves to us the likeness of 
the scenes and sights which met the eye of Abraham, Joseph, 
and Moses, Babylon has more totally disappeared than any 
other of the great Powers which once ruled the earth. Nota 
single architectural monument — only one single sculpture — 
remains of “the glory of the Chaldees’ excellency.” Even the 
natural features are so transformed as to be hardly recogniz- 
able. But by a singular compensation its appearance has been 
recorded more exactly than any of the contemporary capitals 
with which it might have been compared. Of Thebes, Mem- 
phis, Nineveh, Susa, no eyewitness has left us a plan or pic- 
ture. But Babylon was seen and described, not indeed in its 
full splendor, but still in its entirety, by the most inquisitive 
traveler of antiquity within one century from the time when 
the Israelites were within its walls, and his accounts are cor- 
rected or confirmed by visitors who saw it yet again fifty years 
later, when the huge skeleton, though gradually falling to 
pieces, was distinetly visible. 

Of all the seats of empire— of all the cities that the pride 
or power of man has built on the surface of the globe — Baby- 
lon was the greatest. Its greatness, as it was originated, so in 
large measure it was secured, by its natural position. Its 
founders took advantage of the huge spur of tertiary rock 
which projects itself from the long-inclined plane of the Syrian 
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desert into the alluvial basin of Mesopotamia, thus furnishing 
a dry and solid platform on which a flourishing city might 
rest ; whilst it was defended on the south by the vast morass 
or lake, if not estuary, extending in that remote period from 
the Persian Gulf. On this vantage ground it stood, exactly 
crossing the line of traffic between the Mediterranean coasts 
and the Iranian mountains ; just also on that point where the 
Euphrates, sinking into a deeper bed, changes from a wide 
expanse into a manageable river, not broader than the Thames 
of our own metropolis; where, also, out of the deep rich 
alluvial clay it was easy to dig the bricks which from its 
earliest date supplied the material for its immense buildings, 
cemented by the bitumen which from that same early date 
came floating down the river from the springs in its upper 
course. 

Babylon was the most majestic of that class of cities which 
belong almost exclusively to the primeval history of mankind: 
“ the cities,” as they are called by Hegel, “ of the river plains” ; 
which have risen on the level banks of the mighty streams of 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, and China, and thus stand in the 
most striking contrast to the towns which belong to the second 
stage of human civilization, clustering each on its Acropolis or 
its Seven Hills, and thus contracted and concentrated by the 
necessities of their local position as obviously as those older 
capitals possessed from their situation an illimitable power of 
expansion. As of that second class one of the most striking 
examples was Jerusalem on its mountain fastness, with the 
hills standing round it, as if with a divine shelter, and fenced 
off by its deep ravines as by a natural fosse, so of that earlier 
class the most remarkable was the city to which the new- 
comers suddenly found themselves transplanted. Far as the 
horizon itself, extended the circuit of the vast capital of the 
then known world. If the imperceptible circumference of our 
modern capitals has exceeded the limits of Babylon, yet none 
in ancient times or modern can be compared with its definite 
inclosure, which was on the lowest computation forty, on the 
highest sixty miles round. Like N ineveh or Ecbatana, it was, 
but on a still larger scale, a country or empire inclosed in a 
city. Forests, parks, gardens, were intermingled with the 
houses so as to present rather the appearance of the suburbs 
of a great metropolis than the metropolis itself. Yet still the 
regularity and order of a city were preserved. The streets, 
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according to a fashion rare in Europe, whether ancient or 
modern, but common in ancient Asia, —and adopted by the 
Greek and Roman conquerors when they penetrated into Asia, 
perhaps in imitation of Babylon, — were straight, and at right 
angles to each other. The houses, unlike those of most ancient 
cities, except at Tyre, and afterwards in Rome, were three or 
four stories high. But the prodigious scale of the place ap- 
peared chiefly in the enormous size, unparalleled before or since, 
of its public buildings, and rendered more conspicuous by the 
flatness of the country from which they rose. Even in their 
decay, “their colossal piles, domineering over the monoto- 
nous plain, produce an effect of grandeur and magnificence 
which cannot be imagined in any other situation.” — (Ains- 
worth. ) 

The walls by which this imperial city, or, as it might be 
called, this civic empire, rising out of a deep and wide moat, 
was screened and protected from the wandering tribes of the 
Desert, as the Celestial Empire by the Great Wall of China, as 
the extremities of the Roman Empire by the wall of Trajan 
in Dacia, or of Severus in Northumberland, were not, like 
those famous bulwarks, mere mounds or ramparts, but lines as 
of towering hills, which must have met the distant gaze at the 
close of every vista, like the Alban range at Rome. They ap- 
peared, at least to Herodotus, who saw them whilst in their 
unbroken magnificence, not less than 300 feet high; and along 
their summit ran a vast terrace which admitted of the turning 
of chariots with four horses, and which may therefore well 
have been more than eighty feet broad. 

If to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, who were accustomed to 
the precipitous descent of the walls overhanging the valley of 
the Kedron, the mere height of the Babylonian inclosure may 
not have seemed so startling as to us, yet to the size of the 
other buildings the puny dimensions whether of the Palace or 
Temple of Solomon bore no comparison. The great palace of 
the kings was itself a city within the city —seven miles round ; 
and its gardens, expressly built to convey to a Median princess 
some reminiscence of her native mountains, rose one above 
another, to a height of more than seventy feet, on which 
stood forest trees of vast diameter side by side with flowering 
shrubs. On the walls of the Palace the Israelites might see 
painted those vast hunting-scenes which were still traceable 
two centuries later—of which one characteristic fragment 
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remains in sculpture, a lion trampling on a man — which would 
recall to them the description in their own early annals of 
“Nimrod the mighty hunter.” 

But the most prodigious and unique of all was the Temple 
of Bel— which may well have seemed to them the completion 
of that proud tower “whose top was to reach to heaven.” 
It was the central point of all; it gave its name to the whole 
place — Bab-el or Bab-bel, “ the gate of God or Bel,” which by 
the quaint humor of primitive times had been turned to the 
Hebrew word “ Babel,” or “confusion.” It was the most re- 
markable of all those artificial mountains, or beacons, which, 
towering over the plains of Mesopotamia, “ guide the traveler’s 
eye like giant pillars.” It rose like the Great Pyramid, square 
upon square ; and was believed to have reached the height of 
600 feet. Its base was a square of 200 yards. No other edifice 
consecrated to worship, not Carnac in Egyptian Thebes, nor 
Byzantine St. Sophia, nor Gothic Clugny, nor St. Peter’s of 
Rome, have reached the grandeur of this primeval sanctu- 
ary, casting its shadow far and wide, over city and plain. 
Thither, as to the most sacred and impregnable fortress, were 
believed to have been transported the huge brazen laver, the 
precious brazen pillars, and all the lesser vessels of the Temple 
of Jerusalem, together doubtiess with all the other like sacred 
spoils which Babylonian conquest had swept from Egypt, Tyre, 
Damascus, or Nineveh. And when from the silver shrine at 
the summit of this building, the whole mass of mingled verdure 
and habitation for miles and miles was overlooked, what was 
wanting in grace or proportion must have been compensated 
by the extraordinary richness of color. Some faint conception 
of this may be given by the view of Moscow from the Kremlin 
over the blue, green, and gilded domes and towers springing 
from the gardens which fill up the vacant intervals of that 
most Oriental of European capitals. But neither that view 
nor any other can give a notion of the vastness of the varie- 
gated landscape of Babylon as seen from any of its elevated 
points. ; 

From the earliest times of the city, as we have seen, the 
two materials of its architecture were the bricks baked from 
the plains on which it stood, and the plaster fetched from the 
bitumen springs of Hit. But these homely materials were 
made to yield effects as bright and varied as porcelain or metal. 
The several stages of the Temple itself were black, orange, 
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crimson, gold, deep yellow, brilliant blue, and silver. The 
white or pale brown of the houses, wherever the natural color 
of the bricks was left, must have been strikingly contrasted with 
the rainbow hues with which most of them were painted, 
according to the fancy of their owners, whilst all the interven- 
ing spaces were filled with the variety of gigantic palms in the 
gardens, or the thick jungles or luxuriant groves by the silvery 
lines of the canals, or in the early spring the carpet of brilliant 
flowers that cover the illimitable plain without the walls, or 
the sea of waving corn, both within and without, which 
burst from the teeming soil with a produce so plentiful that 
the Grecian traveler dared not risk his credit by stating its 
enormous magnitude. 
When from the outward show we descend to the inner life 
of the place, Babylon may well indeed to the secluded Israelite 
have seemed to be that of which to all subsequent ages it has 
been taken as the type —‘“ the World” itself. No doubt there 
was in Jerusalem and Samaria, especially since the days of 
Solomon, a little hierarchy and aristocracy and court, with its 
factions, feasts, and fashions. But nowhere else in Asia, 
hardly even in Egypt, could have been seen the magnificent 
cavalry careering through the streets, the chariots and four, 
“chariots like whirlwinds,” “horses swifter than eagles,” — 
“horses, and chariots, and horsemen, and companies,” with 
“spears ” and “ burnished helmets.” Nowhere else could have 
been imagined the long muster roll, as of a peerage, that passes 
in long procession before the eye of the Israelite captive — “ the 
satraps, captains, pashas, the chief judges, treasurers, judges, 
counselors, and all the rulers of the provinces.” Their splen- 
did costumes of scarlet— their party-colored sashes — “all of 
them princes to look to”; their elaborate armor, —‘“ buckler, 
and shield, and helmet,” — their breastplates, their bows and 
quivers, and battle-axes — marked out to every eye the power 
and grandeur of the army. Nowhere was science or art so vis- 
ibly exalted, as in “ the magicians, and the astrologers, and the 
sorcerers, and the wise Chaldeans,” who were expected to un- 
ravel all the secrets of nature, and who in point of fact, from 
those wide level plains, “ where the entire celestial hemisphere 
is continually visible to every eye, and where the clear trans- 
parent atmosphere shows night after night the heavens gemmed 
with countless stars of undimmed brilliancy,” had laid the first 
foundations of astronomy, mingled as it was with the specu- 
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lations, then deemed pregnant with yet deeper significance, of 
astrology. Far in advance of the philosophy, as yet unborn, of 
Greece, in advance even of the ancient philosophy of Egypt, 
the Chaldeans long represented to both those nations the high- 
est flights of human intellect —even as the majestic Temples, 
which served to them at once as college and observatory, 
towered above the buildings of the then known world. ‘Twice 
over in the Biblical history — once on the heights of Zophim, 
once beside the cradle of Bethlehem —do the star gazers of 
Chaldea lay claim to be at once the precursors of Divine Reve- 
lation, and the representatives of superhuman science. 
Returning to the ordinary life of the place, its gay scenes 
of luxury and pomp were stamped on the memory of the Is- 
raelites by the constant clash and concert, again and again re- 
sounding, of the musical instruments in which the Babylonians 
delighted, and of which the mingled Greek and Asiatic names 
are faintly indicated by the British catalogue of “ cornet, flute, 
harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music.” 
Nor could they forget how, like the Athenian exiles in later 
days at Syracuse, their artistical masters besought them to take 
their own harps and sing one of the songs of their distant 
mountain city ; though, unlike those prisoners, who gladly re- 
cited to their kindred enemies the tragedies of their own Eu- 
ripides, they could not bring themselves to waste on that foreign 
land the melody which belonged only to their Divine Master. 
Yet one more feature peculiar to Chaldea, both natural and 
social, is recalled by the scene of that touching dialogue be- 
tween the captors and the captives. The trees on which their 
harps were hung were unlike any that they knew in their 
own country. They called them by the name that seemed 
nearest to the willows of their own watercourses. But they 
were in fact the branching poplars mingled with the tamarisks, 
which still cluster beside the streams of Mesopotamia, and of 
which one solitary and venerable specimen long survived on 
the ruins of Babylon, and in the gentle waving of its green 
boughs sent forth a melancholy, rustling sound, such as in 
after times chimed in with the universal desolation of the 
spot, such as in the ears of the Israelites might have seemed 
to echo their own mournful thoughts. The “waters” by 
which they wept were “ the rivers of Babylon.” “The river” 
—that word was of unknown or almost unknown sound to 
those who had seen only the scanty torrent beds of Judwa, or 
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the narrow rapids of the Jordan. The “river” in the mouth of 
an Israelite meant almost always the gigantic Euphrates — the 
fourth “river” of the primeval garden of the earth — the 
boundary of waters, from beyond which their forefathers had 
come. And now, after parting from it for many centuries, 
they once more found themselves on its banks — not one river 
only, but literally, as the Psalmist calls it, “rivers”; for by the 
wonderful system of irrigation which was the life of the whole 
region, it was diverted into separate canals, each of which 
was itself “a river,” the source and support of the gardens and 
palaces which clustered along the water’s edge. The country 
far and near was intersected with these branches of the mighty 
stream. One of them was so vast as to bear then the name, 
which it bears even to this day, of the Egyptian Nile. 

On the banks of the main channel of the “river” all the 
streets abutted, all the gates opened; and immediately on 
leaving the city it opened into that vast lake or estuary which 
made the surrounding tract itself “the desert of the sea”—the 
great sea, tossed by the four winds of heaven, and teeming with 
the monster shapes of earth —the sea on which floated innum- 
erable ships or boats, as the junks at Canton, or the gondolas 
at Venice, or even as the vast shipping at our own renowned 
seaports. “Of the great waters,” such is the monumental in- 
scription of Nebuchadnezzar, * like the waters of the ocean, I 
madeuse abundantly.” ‘‘Theirdepths were like the depthsof the 
vast ocean.” ‘The inland city was thus converted into a “ city of 
merchants” — the magnificent empire into “a land of traffic.” 
“The cry,” the stir, the gayety of the Chaldeans was not in the 
streets or gardens of Babylon, but “in their ships.” — (Isaiah. ) 
Down the Euphrates came floating from the bitumen pits of 
Hit the cement with which its foundations were covered, and 
from Kurdistan and Armenia huge blocks of basalt, from 
Phoenicia gems and wine, perhaps its tin from Cornwall; up its 
course came from Arabia and from India the dogs for their 
sports, the costly wood for their stately walking staves, the 
frankincense for their worship. 

And over this vast world of power, splendor, science, art, 
and commerce presided a genius worthy of it (so at least the 
Israelite tradition represented him),—‘“ the Head of Gold,” 
“whose brightness was excellent” —the Tree whose height 
reached to heaven, and the sight thereof “to the end of all the 
earth” —.“‘ whose leaves were fair, and the fruit thereof much, 
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and in it meat for all—under which the beasts of the field 
dwelt, and upon whose branches the fowls of the air had their 
habitation.” He whose reign reached over one half of the 
whole period of the empire —he who was the last conqueror 
amongst the primeval monarchies, as Nimrod had been the first 
— the Lord of the then known historical world from Greece to 
India, — was the favorite of Nebo, who when he looked on his 
vast constructions might truly say, “Is not this Great Babylon 
that I have built for the house of my kingdom, by the might of 
my power, and for the honor of my majesty ?” 

Hardly any other name than Nebuchadnezzar’s is found on 
“the bricks of Babylon.” — Rawlinson.) Palace and Temple 
were both rebuilt by him ; and not only in Babylon but through- 
out the country. The representations of him in the Book of 
Daniel may belong to a later epoch; but they agree in their 
general outline with the few fragments preserved to us of ancient 
annals or inscriptions ; and they have a peculiar interest of their 
own, from the fact that the combination which they exhibit of 
savage power with bursts of devotion and tenderness is not 
found elsewhere amongst the Hebrew portraitures of any Gentile 
potentate. It is loftier and more generous than their conception 
of the Egyptian Pharaoh, the Assyrian Sennacherib, or the Greek 
Antiochus; it is wilder and fiercer than the adumbrations of the 
Persian Cyrus or the Roman Cesar. 

His decrees as recorded in the Hebrew Scriptures may 
breathe a more didactic spirit than they actually bore ; but they 
are not unlike in tone to those which are preserved on the 
monuments. And the story of his insanity, even if the momen- 
tary light thrown upon it by the alleged interpretation of the 
inscriptions be withdrawn, may remain as the Hebrew version 
of the sickness described by Berosus and the sudden disappear- 
ance described by Abydenus, and also as the profound Biblical 
expression of “the Vanity of Human Wishes” —the punish- 
ment of the “vaulting ambition that overleaps itself’? — the 
eclipse and the return of reason, which when witnessed even in 
modern times in the highest places of the State have moved the 
heart of a whole nation to sympathy or to thanksgiving. He 
was to the Israelite captives, not merely a gigantic tyrant, but 
with something like “the prophetic soul of the wide world, 
dreaming on things to come” — himself the devoted worshiper 
of his own Merodach, yet bowing before the King of Heaven, 
“whose works are truth, and whose ways judgment.” 
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THE FIRST RECORDED FUGITIVE-SLAVE CASE. 


(From a Babylonian tablet : ‘‘ Records of the Past.’’) 
By Dr. OPPERT. 


[Juxrus or Jurus Orrurr, a leading Assyriologist and Orientalist, was a 
German by birth, a Jew by race, and a Frenchman by need. Born in Hamburg 
July 9, 1825, and educated at Heidelberg and Bonn in law, Arabic, and Sanskrit, 
he removed to France in 1847 because Jews could not have places in German 
universities ; was professor of German in Laval and Rheims ; accompanied a 
government expedition to Mesopotamia and wrote a report of it in 1867; became 
professor of Sanskrit at Paris. His life work has been the deciphering and study 
of legal decisions and contracts in the cuneiform script. His chief works, be- 
sides the report above named, are: “ Inscriptions of the Achemenidx”’ (1852) ; 
‘* Assyrian Studies”? (1859-64) ; ‘Sanskrit Grammar’’ (1859) ; ‘* History of the 
Chaldean and Assyrian Empires’’ (1866) ; ‘‘ Immortality of the Soul among the 
Chaldeans ’’ (1875) ; ‘‘ People and Language of the Medes’’ (1879). ] 


BARACHIEL, a captive Jew, carried to Babylon after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, had been the property of a wealthy per- 
son named Akhi-nuri, who had sold him to a widow of the name 
of Gaga, about 570 B.c. He remained in the house of this lady 
as a slave, with the power of liberating himself by paying a 
sum equal to his peculium, or private property which he had 
been allowed to acquire, like a slave in ancient Rome; but it 
seems that he was never fortunate enough to be able to afford 
the sum of money required. He remained with Gaga twenty- 
one years, and was considered the res or property of the house, 
and as such was handed over in pledge, was restored, and 
finally became the dowry of Nubta (“ Bee”), the daughter of 
Gaga. Nubta gave him to her son and husband in exchange 
for a house and some slaves. 

After the death of the two ladies he was sold to the wealthy 
publican Itti-Mardukbaladh, from whose house he escaped twice. 
Taken the second time, he instituted an action in order that 
he might be recognized as a free-born citizen, of the family of 
Bel-rimanni ; and to prove that he was of noble origin, he pre- 
tended that he had performed the matrimonial solemnities at 
the marriage of his master’s daughter Qudasu with a certain’ 
Samas-mudammiq. Such a performance doubtless implied that 
the officiating priest was of free birth. The case was brought 
before a court of justice, and the royal judges asked Barachiel 
to prove that he was of free birth. Eventually Barachiel was 
obliged to retract his former statements. He was unable to 
rebut the evidence alleged against him ; and though it is prob- 
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able that the two married persons whose “ hands he had joined ” 
were dead, other witnesses came forward who proved that he 
was “a slave of ransom”; that is to say, a slave who was 
allowed by special laws to employ his private fortune in the 
work of liberating himself. 

The judges, ater perusing all the evidence, do not find any 
proofs that Barachiel was a man of free birth, and accordingly 
say to him, “Prove to us that you are the descendant of a 
(noble) ancestor.” Thereupon Barachiel confesses that he is 
not free-born, but has twice run away from the house of his. 
master ; as, however, the act was seen by many people, he was 
’ afraid, and said, “I am the son of a (noble) ancestor.” “ But 
J am not free-born,” he continues, and then gives an account 
of the events of his life. 

The expression “letter of citizenship” (dippt mar-banut) 
occurs several times, and signifies the warrant given by a master 
to his emancipated slave. ‘ Non-citizenship ” was the fourth 
fact guaranteed by the seller of a slave to the purchaser, the 
other three being: (1) that the slave should not rebel or run 
away, if he returned to his former master he was to be sent 
back ; (2) that no claim should lie against the validity of the 
sale on account of technical or other errors; (8) that the 
purchaser should be secured against any claim made iupen 
the services of a slave by a royal officer. 4; 

The judges decided that Barachiel should be restored £0 his 
original status. The only penalty imposed upon the slave is 
his restoration to his ancient condition ; penalties were decreed 
against those who wished to annul a contract, not against those 
who pretended to be free citizens. In this respect the Baby- 
lonian law was more humane than the Roman. The old Jew 
escaped with the failure of his attempt to recover his unde- 
served loss of liberty ; perhaps the court took into serious con- 
sideration his fidelity to his former master, who had esteemed 
him to be worth not only a house but other slaves as well. 


Tur TEx. 


Barachiel is a slave of ransom belonging to Gaga the daughter of 

. . . whom in the 35th year of Nebuchadnezzar, king of BAByLon, 

[from Akhi-Jnuri, the son of Nabu-nadin-akh, for the third of a mina 
and 8 shekels 

she had bought. Recently he has instituted an action, saying thus: 
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I am the son of a (noble) ancestor, of the family of Bel-rimanni, 
who have joined the hands (in matrimony) of Samas-mudammiq 
the son of Nabu-nadin-akh 

and the woman Qudasu the daughter of Akhi-nuri, even I. In the 
presence of 

the high priest, the nobles and the judges of Nabonidus king of 


BaByLon 
they pleaded the case and listened to their arguments in regard to 
the obligation of servitude [LON 


-of Barachiel. From the 35th year of Nebuchadnezzar king of BaxBy- 
to the 7th year of Nabonidus king of Basyton, he had been sold for 
money, had been put 
in pledge, (and) as the dowry of Nubta the daughter 
of Gaga had been given. Afterwards Nubta had alienated him by a 
sealed contract ; 
in exchange for a house and slaves to Zamama-nadin 
her son and Idina her husband had given him. They read (the 
evidence) and 
said thus to Barachiel: Thou hast brought an action and said: The 
son of a (noble) ancestor 
am I. Prove to us thy (noble) ancestry. Barachiel his former 
statement 
retracted, saying: Twice have I run away from the house of my 
master, but many people (were present), 
and I was seen. I was afraid and said (accordingly) that I am the 
son of a (noble) ancestor. 
My citizenship exists not; I am the slave of ransom of Gaga. 
Nubta her daughter received me as (her) dowry ; Nubta 
alienated me by a sealed contract, and to Zamama-nadin her son and 
Idina her husband 
gave me in exchange; and after the death of Gaga (and) Nubta, 
to Itti-Marduk-baladh the son of Nabu-akhe-iddin of the family of 
Egibi, for silver 
I [was sold]. Iamaslave. Go now, [pronounce sentence] about me. 
[The high priest], the nobles and the judges heard the evidence 
[and] restored [Barachiel] to his condition as slave of ransom, not- 
withstanding the absence of Samas-mudammiq 
[the son of Nabu-nadin-akh] and Qudasu the daughter of Akhi-nuri, 
the seller 
[of the slave]. For the registration of this [decision] Musezib the 
[ priest | 
[and] .. . Nergal-akhe-iddin the judges 
. . of the family of Epis-el, in the city of the palace of the king 
of Basyton, the 17th day of 
the month Marchesvan [October], [the 7th? year] of Nabonidus 
king of BaByLon. 
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PASSAGES IN THE BUDDHA’S LIFE. 
(From ‘* The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha’?: Translated by Samuel Beal.) 


[He had previously existed in heaven, but descended and was miraculously 
incarnated in his mother, without human agency or the usual accompaniments 
of gestation or birth, at which the devas (angels) sang hymns of joy. ] 


His Birra. 


BODHISATWA having thus been born.without any assistance 
or support, he forthwith walked seven steps towards each quarter 
of the horizon; and as he walked, at each step, there sprang 
from the earth beneath his feet a lotus flower; and as he looked 
steadfastly in each direction his mouth uttered these words; 
first looking to the east, he said, in no childish accents, but 
according to the very words of the Gatha, plainly pronounced, 
“Jn all the world I am the very chief; from this day forth my 
births are finished.” Bédhisatwa having been born, the at- 
tendants looked everywhere for water; hurriedly they ran in 
every direction, but found none; when lo! before the very face 
of the mother there suddenly appeared two beautiful tanks, one 
of cold, the other of hot water, which she mixed as most agree- 
able to herself, and used. And so again from the midst of space, 
there fell two streamlets of water, cold and hot, with which the 
body of Bodhisatwa was washed. ‘Then all the Devas brought 
a golden seat for Bodhisatwa to occupy, which done, he refreshed 
and washed his body with the grateful streams of water. 

At this time there was a great minister of state (koue sse) 
whose family name was Basita, and his private name Mahanama. 
He, in company with various other ministers and Brahmans, 
went together to visit the Lumbini garden. Having arrived 
there, and standing without the gates, at that time Basita 
addressed the ministers and said: “Do you perceive how the 
great earth is rocking as a ship borne over the waves? And 
see how the sun and moon are darkened and deprived of their 
light; just as the stars of the night in their appearance! And 
see how all the trees are blossoming as if the season had come 
—and hark! whilst the heavens are serene and calm — listen !. 
there is the roll of thunder! and though there be no clouds, 
yet the soft rain is falling; so beautifully fertilizing in its quali- 
ties! and the air is moved by a gentle and cool breeze coming 
from the eight quarters —and hark to the sound of that voice 
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of Brahma so sweetly melodious in the air, and all the Devas 
chanting their hymns and praises! whilst the flowers and sweet 
unguents rain down through the void!” 

Then a minister answered Mahanama and said, “ These 
things are so! yet it is nothing extraordinary ; it is the nature 
of things (earth) to produce such results!” Another said, 
“No doubt these things are very wonderful and not to be 
accounted for.” Thus they deliberated together on the point. 
All at once, from the garden, there came tripping along a 
woman who came forth from Lumbini and stood outside the 
very gate where Basita and the Brahmans were in consulta- 
tion ; on seeing whom, she was greatly rejoiced, and could not 
contain herself for very gladness of heart; and so she cried 
out, “Oh! ye sons of Sakya! hurry away as fast as possible 
to Maharaja.” Then the ministers replied, seeing her high 
spirits, “ And what news shall we give him when we see him; 
what does your manner signify —is it good tidings or bad?” 
To whom she replied, ** Oh! Sakyas! it is wonderfully good 
news!” What is it then?” they said; “come let us know.” 
Then she continued, “* The queen has borne ason! oh! so beau- 
tiful and such a lovely child! a child without peer on earth! 
and the Devas are scattering flowers about him, and there is 
a heavenly ight diffused round his person.” The great minis- 
ters having heard these words, their hearts were filled with joy, 
and they could not contain themselves for gladness of heart. 

At this time the great minister Basita loosed from his neck 
the string of precious stones that he wore, and gave it to the 
woman, because of the news she brought ; but having done so, 
again he thought, “ This woman, perhaps, is a favorite of the 
king, and his majesty, seeing her so beautifully adorned, will 
naturally inquire and find out where these pearls were ob- 
tained, and so it will cause trouble.” So he took back the 
gems and desired that whatever merit would have attached to 
the gift, that this might redound to the woman’s benefit. 

Then dismissing the other Brahmans to go to the king and 
tell the joyful news, he himself began to question the woman 
straitly as to the character of the event which had happened. 
To whom the woman replied, “ Great minister! pray listen to 
me well; the circumstances attending the birth of the child 
were very wonderful! for our queen, Maya, standing upright 
on the ground, the child came forth of her right side; there 
was no rent in her bosom, or side, or loins! when the child 
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came forth, from the air there fell beautiful carments, soft as 
the stuff of Kasi, sent by the Devas! these the Devas wrapped 
round the body of the babe, and holding him before his mother, 
they said, ‘ All joy be to you, queen Maya! rejoice and be 
glad! for this child you have borne is holy!’ Then the child, 
having come forth from his mother’s side, said these words, 
‘No further births have I to endure! this is my very last 
body ! now shall I attain to the condition of Buddha!’ then, 
without aid, standing on the ground, he walked seven steps, 
whilst lotus flowers sprang up beneath his feet, and faced each 
quarter; and whilst looking to the east, in perfectly rounded 
accents, unlike the words of a child, he said, ‘Amongst all 
creatures I am the most excellent ; for I am about to destroy 
and extirpate the roots of sorrow caused by the universal evil 
of birth and death.” Then there came forth from mid air two 
streams of water hot and cold, respectively, to refresh and 
cleanse the child’s body as he stood there on the ground; and 
again there was brought to him a golden seat on which to 
repose whilst he was washed. Then such brightness shone 
around, eclipsing the very sun and moon, and all the Devas 
brought a white umbrella with an entire gold handle —it was 
large as a chariot wheel — with which to shelter him, and they 
held great chamaras in their hands, waving them over the 
child’s head! whilst in the air there was the sound of beautiful 
music, but no instruments ; and there was the voice of people 
singing hymns of praise in every direction; and flowers beau- 
tifully scented fell down in profusion, and though the sun was 
shining fiercely, yet they withered not, nor dried ! ” 

Then Mah&nama, the great minister, having heard this 
description, immediately reflected : “ Wonderful! wonderful ! 
doubtless a great teacher has been born into the world in the 
midst of this wicked age! Now then will I myself go to 
Suddhédana Raja, and acquaint him with these wonderful 
circumstances.” 

Then the great minister, taking his swiftest horses, and 
yoking them toa beautiful chariot, drove, fleet as the wind, 
from the gate of Lumbini straight to Kapilavastu, and without 
waiting to see the king, he sounded aloud the drum of joy, 
until his very strength was exhausted. Now, at this time, 
Suddhédana Raja was sitting on his royal throne, settling with 
his ministers some important affairs of state, surrounded by 
attendants on every side; suddenly hearing the sound of the 
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joy drum, the king, in surprise, inquired of his minister, “* Who 
is it so abruptly dares to make this noise in front of the gate 
of one of the Ikshwaku family ? exhausting all his strength in 
beating the drum of joy!” Then the guard in front of the 
gate replied, and said to the king, “ Maharaja! your majesty’s 
minister, Basita, surnamed Mahanama, is approaching in a four- 
horsed chariot, swift as the wind, from the direction of Lum- 
bini; and now he is getting down from his chariot, and, with 
all his might, beating the drum of joy belonging to the 
Maharaja ; and without any further words he demands straight- 
way to see the king.” The Suddhédana replied thus to his min- 
isters, “* What can be the good news which Basita Mahanama 
has to tell that he comes so hurriedly to my presence?” The 
ministers replied, ‘Let him be summoned to your majesty’s pres- 
ence.” So then Mahanama, coming before the king, cried out 
with a loud voice, “* May the king be ever victorious ! may the 
king be ever honored!” Having said this, he paused to regain 
his strength. Meantime Suddhddana, having heard these 
words, addressed Mahanama, and said, “ Mahanama! great 
minister of the Sakyas! tell me why you thus come without 
preface into our presence, your strength exhausted with beat- 
ing the drum of joy.” Then the great minister, Mahanama, 
replied, “Oh king! your majesty’s queen, the queen of the 
ruler of the city of Devadaho and Lumbini, having gone forth 
into the midst of that garden, has brought forth a son, beauti- 
ful as gold in color, heralded into the-world by a supernatural 
light, and provided with a cradle by the Devas!” 


His Love For ALL Livine THINGS. 


Now the Royal Prince, up to the time of his eighth year, 
grew up in the royal palace without attention to study; but 
from his eighth year till his twelfth year he was trained under 
the care of Visvamitra and Kshantedeva, as we have related. 

But now, having completed twelve years and being perfectly 
acquainted with all the customary modes of enjoyment, as men 
speak, such as hunting, riding, and driving here and there, 
according to the desire of the eye or for the gratification of 
the mind, such being the case, it came to pass on one occasion 
that he was visiting the Kan-ku garden, and whilst there 
amused himself by wandering in different directions, shooting 
with his bow and arrow at whatever he pleased; and so he 
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separated himself from the other Sakya youths who were also 
in the several gardens enjoying themselves in the same way. 

Just at this time it happened that a flock of wild geese, 
flying through the air, passed over the garden, on which the 
young man, Devadatta, pointing his bow, shot one of them 
through the wing, and left his arrow fixed in the feathers ; 
whilst the bird fell to the ground at some distance off in the 
middle of the garden. The Prince Royal, seeing the bird thus 
transfixed with the arrow, and fallen to the ground, took it 
with both his hands, and sitting down, with his knees crossed, 
he rested it in his lap, and with his own soft and glossy hand, 
smooth and pliable as the leaf of the plantain, his left hand 
holding it, with his right hand he drew forth the arrow, and 
anointed the wound with oil and honey. 

At this time Devadatta, the young prince, sent certain mes- 
sengers to the Prince Royal, who spoke to him thus: ‘ Deva- 
datta has shot a goose which has fallen down in your garden ; 
send it to him without delay.” 

Then the Prince Royal answered the messengers and said, 
“Tf the bird were dead, it would be only right I should return 
it forthwith to you; but if it is not dead you have no title to 
it.” Then Devadatta sent again to the Prince Royal, and the 
message was this: ‘“ Whether the bird be living or dead it is 
mine; my skill it was that shot it, and brought it down: on 
what ground do you delay to send it me?” To which the 
Prince Royal answered: ‘The reason why I have taken posses- 
sion of the bird is this, to signify that in time to come, when I 
have arrived at the condition of perfection to which I tend, I 
shall thus receive and protect all living creatures; but if still 
you say that this bird eelongs not to me, then go and summon 
all the wise and ancient men of the Sakya tribe, and let them 
decide the question on its merits!” 

At this time there was a certain Deva belonging to the Sud- 
dhavasa heaven, who assumed the appearance of an old man 
and entered the assembly of the Sakyas, where they had come 
together, and spoke thus: ‘“‘ He who nourishes and cherishes is 
by right the keeper and owner; he who shoots and destroys is 
by his own act the loser and the disperser.” 

At this time all the ancient men of the Sakyas at once con- 
firmed the words of the would-be clansman and said, “ Verily, 
verily, it is as this venerable one says, with respect to the dif 
ference between Devadatta and the Royal Prince.” 
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Tue COMPETITION FOR HIS HAND. 


Now at this time Suddhédana Raja, having watched his son 
gradually growing up to manhood, once more recalled the words 
of the Rishi Asita to his memory, and in consequence he sum- 
moned the great ministers of the Sakya race to an assembly, 
and spake thus to them: “Do you not remember at the time 
of the birth of the Royal Prince that the assembled Brahmans 
and Asita all bear record when they calculated the babe’s horo- 
scope, that if he remained a prince he would be a Chakravartin, 
but if he became a recluse, he would be a supreme Buddha. 
Now then, my Ministers, tell me by what contrivance I can 
prevent the Prince leaving his home and assuming a religious 
lite?” 

Then the Sakyas answered and said, “ You ought, O King! 
to construct another Palace for the Prince, and let there be 
prepared there every accommodation for voluptuous pleasures, 
with women and handmaidens; so the prince will give up the 
idea of leaving his home and becoming a recluse. . . .” 

Then Suddhédana Raja began to think with himself thus: 
“Tf I do not go to the Prince Royal and consult with him about 
taking a wife, then I shall but provoke him to disobey and 
thwart my design; and again, if I do go to him and consult, 
then I fear he will take the subject deeply to heart, and in the 
end not fall in with my views. What then shall I do? what 
expedient shall I adopt? I will do this; I will cause every 
sort of precious ornament to be made, and, when complete, I 
will offer them to the prince with the request that he will dis- 
tribute them among the females of his tribe, and then, having 
trusty persons in watch, I will request them to look well and 
observe the prince’s countenance, and on whichever of the ladies 
he looks with tenderness, her will I select, and propose to him 
for a wife.” 

Accordingly the king ordered every kind of jeweled orna- 
ment, and delightful trifle (un Jung), to be made of silver and 
gold; and then he sent messengers throughout Kapilavastu to 
proclaim as follows: “ After seven days the Prince Royal de- 
sires all the ladies of the Sakya race to assemble at the court, 
and, after receiving them, he purposes to distribute among them 
every kind of precious ornament and delightful toy. Let all 
the apy therefore, come, as they are bidden to the palace 
gate!” 
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Then six days passed, and on the seventh the Prince Royal, 
first going forth, arrived in front of the gate of the palace, and, 
advancing towards his cushioned throne, he sat down. There- 
upon the ladies, decorated with every sort of precious jewel, 
began to assemble in numbers before the palace, desiring to 
see the prince, and still more anxious to receive from him the 
jewels and precious toys he had promised to bestow upon them. 

The prince, seeing the ladies coming, took the jewels he had 
by him, and the ornaments which had been made, and began to 
bestow them as he proposed; whilst the ladies, because of the 
grace and beauty of the prince’s demeanor, could not look him 
straight in the face; but each one, simply passing by and bow- 
ing the head in profound obeisance, took her gift, and departed. 
And now, when all the gifts were exhausted, at the very last 
there came a certain damsel of the family of Basita, of the 
Sakya tribe, whose name was Yasddhara, the daughter of 
Mahanama, the great minister of state, surrounded on every 
side by a circle of personal attendants, to see the Prince Royal. 
With an easy gait, and her eyes fixed before her, she advanced 
towards the prince, as one who had known him in old time, and, 
without any timidity, addressed him thus: “ Your Royal High- 
ness! what gift or costly ornament have you for me?” ‘The 
prince forthwith replied, * You have come too late, the presents 
are all distributed.” To whom she replied again, ‘“ And what 
have I done that you should not have reserved one for me?” 
To whom the prince said, “I do not refuse to give you one, but 
why did you not come in time?” Now, on the prince’s finger 
there was a very costly signet ring worth a hundred thousand 
(pieces of gold). ‘Taking this from his finger, he offered it to 
Yasédhara. Yasddhara rejoined, “ Your Highness! I can re- 
main here by your side, perhaps you may have something else 
to give.” On this the prince replied, ‘“ You can take my neck- 
lace of pearls if you please ; ” —to whom she rejoined, “ It would 
be a pity for me to do that, and so deprive the prince of that 
which so much becomes him.” Saying which, she departed in 
no very amiable temper. 


Tue Story ofr YASODHARA. 


At this time the world-honored one, having arrived at com- 
plete enlightenment, was addressed by the venerable Udayi as 
follows: ‘How was it when you were still residing in your 
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father’s royal palace, and you offered to Yasddhara the priceless 
jewels and ornaments that adorned your person, you were un- 
able to cause her any gratification ?” 

On this Buddha answered Udayi as follows: “ Listen ! and 
weigh my words. It was not only on this occasion that Yaso- 
dhara was discontented with the gifts I offered her, but from 
old time, because of an offense she had taken through succes- 
sive ages, she has never been pleased with me.” On which 
Udayi said, “Oh! would that the world-honored Buddha 
would recount this history to me.” 

At this time Buddha addressed the venerable Udayi and 
said: «I remember, in ages gone by there was in the country of 
Kasi, and in the city of Benares, a certain king who was an 
unbeliever. That king had a son who, for some trivial fault, 
was banished by his father from the kingdom. As he wan- 
dered along, he came to a certain Devalaya, and having there 
contracted a marriage with a woman, he stopped in the place, 
and lived with her. Now, after a time it so happened that, all 
their food being exhausted, this king’s son went out to hunt 
to try to get something to eat. It so chanced that on that day 
he shot a large sort of lizard, and having skinned it, he cut up 
the flesh, and put it in a pot of water to boil. When it was 
nearly cooked, the water in the pot having boiled away, the 
king’s son said to his wife, ‘This flesh is hardly done yet, will 
you run and get some more water?’ She immediately con- 
sented, and went to fetch it. In the mean while, her husband, 
overcome with hunger and not having patience to wait, began 
to eat the flesh that was in the pot, and at last finished it all, 
without leaving a morsel. Just as he had finished, his wife 
came back with the water, and, seeing the pot empty, she 
asked her husband, ‘Where was the flesh gone?’ He imme- 
diately prevaricated, and said, ‘Do you know, just after you 
left, the lizard came to life again, got out of the pot and ran 
away.’ But his wife would not believe that the half-cooked 
lizard had really so suddenly come to life again and got away ; 
for she said, ‘ How is it possible?’ and so she thought to her- 
self, ‘The fact is, this man of mine has eaten it all up, and now 
he is mocking me by telling me this story about the animal 
running away.’ So she took offense, and was always in a poor 
temper. 

“Now, after the lapse of a few years, it came to pass that 
the king, the father of the prince, died; at which time all the 
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ministers sent for the young prince, and immediately anointed 
him king. On this the king, having ascended the throne, caused 
every kind of precious jewel, costly ornament, and splendid robe 
to be brought to him, and these he forthwith presented to his 
wife, the queen. Notwithstanding this, although so liberally 
and ungrudgingly provided, her face revealed not the slightest 
pleasure or happiness ; but she remained gloomy as before. On 
this the king addressed her and said : ‘ How is it, notwithstand- 
ing the priceless gifts I have bestowed on you, that you still 
remain so gloomy and so sad? You are just as unhappy now 
as you were before.’ Then the queen forthwith replied in the 
following Gatha : — 
Most noble monarch! listen! 

In years gone by, when you went to hunt, 

Taking your arrows and your knife, 

You trapped and killed a certain lizard. 

You skinned it and put it on to boil, 

You sent me to fetch more water for the pot; 

You ate the flesh, and did not leave a morsel; 

You mocked me and said it had run away.’ 


* And now, Udayi! you should know, that at this time, the 
king was myself—the queen was Yasddhara, and by this one 
transgression in those days long gone by, I entailed on myself 
this perpetual result, that no gift of mine or precious offering 
can ever cause joy to Yasdédhara.” 


His MARRIAGE. 


At this time then, of all the Sakya princes, the three who 
excelled in the arts and martial exercises were Siddartha first, 
then Nanda, and then Devadatta. Now it happened that just 
at this time there was a certain nobleman in Kapilavastu, a 
chief minister of the family of Dandi, whose name was Pani. 
He was very rich in every kind of property. 

He had an only daughter called Gétami; she was very 
beautiful, and unequaled for grace. Not too tall or too short, 
not too stout or too thin, not too white or too dark. She was 
young and in the prime of her beauty. Then Suddhddana, 
hearing of her fame, having selected a favorable day, sent a 
messenger, a Brahman, to the house of the minister Pani, who 
spake thus: “I hear you have a daughter called Gotami; we 
ask you to give her to the Prince Siddartha in marriage.” At 
the same time the father of Nanda sent a similar message on 
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behalf of his son, and so also Devadatta, having heard that 
Suddhédana was seeking Gétamf for Siddartha, sent a message 
to Dandi, and said, “I require you to give me your daughter 
in marriage; if you do not, I will bring a great loss to you.” 
Then Dandi was in much distress of mind, and he reflected 
thus: “These three powerful families have sons unequaled in 
skill and prowess, and I have only one daughter, and they each 
demand her in marriage; so that if I give her to Siddartha I 
make the others my mortal foes, and so likewise if I give her 
to Nanda or Devadatta—I know not what to do.” Being 
thus exceedingly perplexed, he became pensive and sad, and 
could do nothing but sit still and think over the matter, trying 
to contrive some expedient to escape from the dilemma. 

Then Gotami, seeing her father thus silent and sad as he 
sat still, came to his presence and said, ‘“ Honored father! why 
are you so sorrowful and pensive as you sit here in silence?” 
To this her father replied, “ Dear Godtami! ask me not, nor 
inquire further—these matters are not for you to know.” Yet 
she asked him a second time, and notwithstanding a similar re- 
ply, she pressed him a third time to tell her the reason of his 
grief. Even then he refused to tell her; but when a fourth 
time she said, ‘“ Dear father, you ought to let me know the 
cause of all this, nor try to conceal it from me;” —then he 
answered her and said: “Dear Gdtami! since you insist 
upon it, listen to my words and weigh them well! You must 
know then that Suddhédana Raja has sent to me demanding 
you in marriage for the Prince Siddartha; but at the same 
time both Nanda and Devadatta are making similar overtures, 
and threaten me with their anger if I do not consent, and there- 
fore, because I do not know how to adjust this matter so as to 
avoid trouble, I am in perplexity and sit here in grief.” Then 
Gétami answered her father and said: “ Dear father! don’t be 
distressed! I will arrange this matter myself. I will give my 
father no further trouble than to ask for a man to follow my 
directions and make my intention known, and then I will select 
the husband of my choice.” 

At this time Dandapani, having attended to Gétami’s direc- 
tions, immediately sent to the Raja, and begged him to pro- 
claim throughout the city of Kapilavastu that after seven days, 
Gotami, the Sakya princess, would select a husband. ‘ What- 
ever youths therefore desire to obtain her hand let them, after 
six days, assemble together (at the Palace) for her to choose 
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one of their number.” Then after six days all the Sakya 
youths, with Siddartha at their head, were assembled at the 
Palace gate. The maiden Gétami, the six days having expired, 
very early on the morning of the seventh, arose, and bathing 
her person, she proceeded to decorate herself with the choicest 
jewels and the most costly robes ; around her head she wore a 
chaplet of the loveliest flowers, and, surrounded by a suite of 
maidens and accompanied by her mother, she proceeded to the 
place of assembly. Gradually she drew near, and having come 
she entered the Palace. 

Meantime the Sakya youths, of whom Nanda and Deva- 
datta were foremost, had in the early morn anointed themselves 
with every kind of uvzrent and perfume, and decorated their 
persons with gems and costly robes, all except Siddartha, who 
had taken no pains to ornament his person, and was dressed in 
his usual attire, simply wearing his earrings, and having three 
small golden flowers in his hair as ornaments. Then Gétami, 
accompanied by her mother, entered the assembly, and her 
mother spoke to her thus, “ Whom will you select of all these 
as a husband?” Then Gotami, looking on one after the other 
till she had observed the whole of the five hundred youths, an- 
swered her mother thus: “ Dear mother! it seems to me that 
all these youths are very much decorated with ornaments. As 
to their persons they appear to me more like women than men. 
I, indeed, as a woman, cannot think of selecting one of these 
as a husband, for I cannot suppose that any youth possessing 
manly qualities, fit for a woman to respect in a husband, would 
dress himself out as these have. But I observe that Siddartha, 
the Prince, is not so bedizened with jewels about his person, 
there is no love of false appearances in his presence, I do not 
think that he is of the effeminate disposition that these are — 
my heart is well affected to him. I will take Siddartha as the 
husband of my choice.” Then Gdtami, in her right hand hold- 
ing a beautiful wreath of Sumana flowers (jasmin), advancing 
past all the youths in succession, went straight up to Siddartha, 
and having reached him she stopped, and then taking the jas- 
min wreath, having fastened it around the neck of Siddartha, 
she gently put her arm upon the back of his neck, and said, 
“ Siddartha, my Prince! I take you to be my lord and my hus- 
band!” Then Siddartha replied, “So let it be —so let it be, 
even as you say.” At this time Siddartha in return took a 
jasmin wreath and fastened it round the neck of the maiden 
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Gétami, and spoke thus: “I take you to be my wife ; you 
are now my own wife.” ... 

The Sakya youths were greatly cast down and dejected; 
they hung their heads in shame and disappointment, and each 
in stealth slipped away in every direction, and returned to their 
homes. 

Meantime, Siddartha, causing the choicest gems which he 
possessed, and every jeweled ornament to be brought forth, 
presented them to Gdtami with which still more to adorn 
her person, and then, surrounded by five hundred dancing 
girls, she proceeded towards the palace of the Prince her hus- 
band, and entering into the inner apartments she partook of 
the joys of wedded life. 


Story oF GOTAME. 


It came to pass in after time, when the world-honored one 
had arrived at complete enlightenment, that Udayi asked him 
the following question: “ What were the previous relations 
between yourself and Gotami that led to her selecting you as 
her husband from amongst all the Sakya princes?” To whom 
Buddha replied: “ Listen, Udayi, and weigh my words well. It 
was not only on this occasion that Gdtami rejected the proffered 
addresses of others and exhibited a preference for me; but I 
remember in ages gone by that in the Himalaya region there 
were assembled together every kind of beast, each of whom 
wandered here and there seeking food according to its taste 
and preference. At this time amongst those beasts there was 
avery beautifully marked tigress, unrivaled for grace of form 
and strength, her skin sleek and shining. All the male beasts 
were on this account enamored of her, and wished to possess 
her as their own, one saying, ‘Come with me,’ and another, 
‘Come with me.’ So at last the beasts said one to another, 
‘Let us not quarrel over this matter, but let the lovely tigress 
herself decide whom she will select for herself, and let him be 
her husband.’ Now at this time I was king of these beasts. 
So, first of all came the buffalo king, and advancing to the 
tigress he said: ‘Amongst men my very droppings are used ! 
to make the purest and sweetest incense! For this reason, oh, 
beautiful tigress, you ought to select me to be your husband.’ 
Then the tigress replied to the buffalo king and said, ‘ Above 
the back of your neck I observe a high projection, fit for a yoke 
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to rest upon by which you may draw a chariot or other vehicle 
— how can I select you, possessing such an objectionable form, 
or desire to have you as my lord and husband?’ Then came a 
large white elephant towards the tigress and addressed her 
thus: ‘I am the great elephant king of these snowy moun- 
tains ; in all warfare I am used as one that invariably secures 
victory. Such vast strength do I possess, you cannot refuse to 
select me as a husband.’ 

“Then the tigress replied, ‘ But you, if you come near to or 
hear the roar of the lion king, are filled with fear and trem- 
bling and take to instant flight ; you give proof of abject terror 
and confusion as you go: how then can I take you to be my 
husband ?’ 

* At this time, in the midst of those beasts, the lion king of 
the herd came forward towards the tigress and spake thus: 
‘Look well and examine my proportions and my form; see how 
in the fore part I am large and powerfully made, whilst in the 
flank I am graceful and sleek. I dwell in the midst of the 
mountains, and pass my life without restraint, and I am able to 
protect and feel for other creatures: I am lord of all the beasts, 
there are none who would dare to compete with me; whoever 
sees my form or hears the sound of my roar takes at once to 
instant flight; I am not able to speak further about my pro- 
digious strength or my majestic and graceful form ; but I ask 
you, dear tigress, as you know all this, to select me and take me 
as your husband.’ Then the tigress replied to the lion and 
said: ‘Your strength is very great, and your spirit high and 
noble, your body and entire mien are in the highest degree 
graceful ; now, then, I have selected you as my husband, and 
I desire to honor and respect you henceforth as I ought to do.’ 

“Now at this time I was the king of these beasts, and this 
beautiful tigress was Gétami that now is, the other beasts were 
the five hundred Sakya princes, and as the tigress then selected 
me after my address, so in the present life Gotami selected me 
as a husband in preference to all the Sakyas.” 
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PRINCE SIDDARTHA’S MARRIAGE. 
(From “The Light of Asia.’) 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 


[Sir Epwin Arnoutp: An English poet and journalist ; born at Rochester, 
England, June 10, 1832. He was editor of the London Daily Telegraph during 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1878. His residence in India as president of the San- 
skrit College turned his attention to Oriental themes. Among his principal 
works are: ‘‘The Light of Asia,’ 1876; ‘‘ Indian Idylls,’’ 1883 ; ‘* Pearls of the 
Faith,’ ‘‘Sa’adi in the Garden,” ‘‘India Revisited,’ ‘‘The Tenth Muse, and 
Other Poems,’’ “‘ The Light of the World.” ] 


Now, when our Lord was come to eighteen years, 
The King commanded that there should be built 
Three stately houses:: one of hewn square beams 
With cedar lining, warm for winter days; 

One of veined marbles, cool for summer heat; 

And one of burned bricks, with blue tiles bedecked. 
Pleasant at seedtime, when the champaks bud: 
Subha, Suramma, Ramma, were their names. 
Delicious gardens round about them bloomed, 
Streams wandered wild and musky thickets stretched, 
With many a bright pavilion and fair lawn, 

In midst of which Siddartha strayed at will, 

Some new delight provided every hour: 

And happy hours he knew, for life was rich, 

‘With youthful blood at quickest; yet still came 
The shadows of his meditation back, 

As the lake’s silver dulls with driving clouds. 


Which the King marking, called his Ministers: — 
“ Bethink ye, sirs! how the old Rishi spake,” 
He said, “and what my dream readers foretcld, 
This boy, more dear to me than mine heart’s blood, 
Shall be of universal dominance, 
Trampling the neck of all his enemies, 
A King of kings — and this is in my heart; — 
Or he shall tread the sad and lowly path 
Of self-denial and of pious pains, 
Gaining who knows what good, when all is lost 
Worth keeping; and to this his wistful eyes 
Do still incline amid my palaces. 
But ye are sage, and ye will counsel me: 
Iiow may his feet be turned to that proud road 
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Where they should walk, and all fair signs come true 
Which gave him Earth to rule, if he would rule ?” 


The eldest answered, “Maharaja! love 
Will cure these thin distempers: weave the spell 
Of woman’s wiles about his idle heart. 
What knows this noble boy of beauty yet, 
Eyes that make heaven forgot, and lips of balm ? 
Find him soft wives and pretty playfellows : 
The thoughts ye cannot stay with brazen chains 
A gitl’s hair lightly binds.” 

And all thought good, 

But the King answered, “If we seek him wives, 
Love chooseth ofttimes with another eye; 
And if we bid range Beauty’s garden round, 
To pluck what blossom pleases, he will smile 
And sweetly shun the joy he knows not of.” 
Then said another, “ Roams the barasingh 
Until the fated arrow flies: for him, 
As for less lordly spirits, some one charms, 
Some face will seem a Paradise, some form 
Fairer than pale Dawn when she wakes the world. 
This do, my King! Command a festival 
Where the realm’s maids shall be competitors 
In youth and grace, and sports that Sdkyas use. 
Let the Prince give the prizes to the fair, 
And, when the lovely victors pass his seat, - 
There shall be those who mark if one or two 
Change the fixed sadness of his tender cheek ; 
So we may choose for Love with Love’s own eyes, 
And cheat his Highness into happiness.” 
This thing seemed good: wherefore upon a day 
The criers bade the young and beautiful 
Pass to the palace; for ’twas in command 
To hold a court of pleasure, and the Prince 
Would give the prizes, something rich for all, 
The richest for the fairest judged. So flocked 
Kapilavastu’s maidens to the gate, 
Each with her dark hair newly smoothed and bound, 
Eyelashes lustered with the soorma stick, 
Fresh-bathed and scented; all in shawls and cloths 
Of gayest; slender hands and feet new-stained 
With crimson, and the tilka spots stamped bright. 
Fair show it was of all those Indian girls, 
Slow-pacing past the throne with large black eyes 
Fixed on the ground; for when they saw the Prince, 
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More than the awe of Majesty made beat 

Their fluttering hearts, he sat so passionless — 
Gentle, but so beyond them. Each maid took 
With down-dropped lids her gift, afraid to gaze; 
And if the people hailed some lovelier one 

Beyond her rivals worthy royal smiles, 

She stood like a sgared antelope to touch 

The gracious hand, then fled to join her mates, — 
Trembling at favor, so divine he seemed, 

So high and saintlike and above her world. 

Thus filed they, one bright maid after another, 

The city’s flowers, and all this beauteous march 
Was ending and the prizes spent; when last 

Came young Yasdédhara, and they that stood 
Nearest Siddartha saw the princely boy 

Start, as the radiant girl approached. A form 

Of heavenly mold; a gait like Parvati’s; 

Eyes like a hind’s in love time, face so fair 

Words cannot paint its spell; and she alone 

Gazed full —folding her palms across her breasts — 
On the boy’s gaze, her stately neck unbent. 

“Ts there a gift for me?” she asked, and smiled. 
“The gifts are gone,” the Prince replied, “yet take 
This for amends, dear sister, of whose grace 

Our happy city boasts;” therewith he loosed 

The emerald necklet from his throat, and clasped 
Its green beads round her dark and silk-soft waist: 
And their eyes mixed, and from the look sprang love. 


Long after — when enlightenment was full — 
Lord Buddha, being prayed why thus his heart 
Took fire at first glance of the Sdkya girl, 
Answered, “ We were not strangers, as to us 
And all it seemed;—2in ages long gone by 
A hunter’s son, playing with forest girls 
By Yamun’s springs, where Nandadevi stands, 
Sat umpire while they raced beneath the firs 
Like hares at eve that run their playful rings: 
One with flower stars crowned he, one with long plumes 
Plucked from eyed pheasant and the jungle cock, 
One with fir apples; but who ran the last 
Came first for him, and unto her the boy 
Gave a tame fawn and his heart’s love beside. 
And in the wood they lived many glad years 
And in the wood they undivided died. 
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Lo! as hid seed shoots after rainlegs years, 

So good and evil, pains and pleasures, hates 

And loves, and all dead deeds, come forth again 
Bearing bright leaves or dark, sweet fruit or sour. 
Thus I was he and she Yasdédhara; 

And while the wheel of birth and death turns round, 
That which hath been must be between us two.” 


But they who watched the Prince at prize-giving 
Saw and heard all, and told the careful King 
How sat Siddartha heedless, till there passed 
Great Suprabuddha’s child, Yasdédhara; 
And how —at sudden sight of‘ her — he changed, 
And how she gazed on him and he on her, 
And of the jewel gift, and what beside 
Passed in their speaking glance. 


The fond King smiled. 
“Look! we have found a lure: take counsel now 
To fetch therewith our falcon from the clouds. 
Let messengers be sent to ask the maid 
In marriage for my son.” But it was law 
With Sdkyas, when any asked a maid 
Of noble house, fair and desirable, 
He must make good his skill in martial arts 
Against all suitors who should challenge it; 
Nor might this custom break itself for kings. 
Therefore her father spake: “Say to the King, 
The child is sought by princes far and near: 
If thy most gentle son can bend the bow, 
Sway sword, and back a horse, better than they, 
Best would he be in all and best to us; 
But how shall this be, with his cloistered ways?” 
Then the King’s heart was sore: for now the Prince 
Begged sweet Yasddhara for wife in vain, 
With Devadatta foremost at the bow, 
Ardjuna master of all fiery steeds, 
And Nanda chief in swordplay; but the Prince 
‘Laughed low and said, “These things, too, I have learned; 
Make proclamation that thy son will meet 
All comers at their chosen games. I think 
T shall not lose my love for such as these.” 
So ’twas given forth that on the seventh day 
The Prince Siddartha summoned whoso would 
To match with him in feats of manliness, 
The victor’s crown to be Yasdédhara. 
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Therefore, upon the seventh day, there went 
The Sdkya lords and town and country round 
Unto the maiddén; and the maid went too 
Amid her kinsfolk, carried as a bride, 

With music, and with litters gayly dight, 
And gold-horned oxen, flower-caparisoned : 
Whom Devadatta claimed, of royal line, 
And Nanda and Ardjuna, noble both, 
The flower of all youths there, till the Prince came 
Riding his white horse Kantaka, which neighed, 
Astonished at this great strange world without; 
Also Siddartha gazed with wondering eyes 
On all those people born beneath the throne, 
Otherwise housed than kings, otherwise fed, 
And yet so like — perchance — in joys and griefs. 
But when the Prince saw sweet Yasddhara, 
Brightly he smiled, and drew his silken rein, 
Leaped to the earth from Kantaka’s broad back, 
And cried, “He is not worthy of this pearl 
Who is not worthiest: let my rivals prove 
If I have dared too much in seeking her.” 
Then Nanda challenged for the arrow test 
And set a brazen drum six gows away, 
Ardjuna six and Devadatta eight; 
But Prince Siddartha bade them set his drum 
Ten gows from off the line, until it seemed 
A cowry shell for target. Then they loosed, 
And Nanda pierced his drum, Ardjuna his, 
And Devadatta drove a well-aimed shaft 
Through both sides of his mark, so that the crowd 
Marveled and cried; and sweet Yasddhara 
Dropped the gold sari o’er her fearful eyes, 

_ Lest she should see her Prince’s arrow fail. 
But he, taking their bow of lacquered cane, 
With sinews bound, and strong with silver wire, 
Which none but stalwart arms could draw a span, 
Thrummed it — low laughing — drew the twisted string 
-Till the horns kissed, and the thick belly snapped: 
“That is for play, not love,” he said: “hath none 
A bow more fit for Sdkya lords to use?” 
And one said, “There is Sinhahdnu’s bow, 
Kept in the temple since we know not when, 
Which none can string, nor draw if it be strung.” 
“Fetch me,” he cried, “that weapon of a man!” 
They brought the ancient bow, wrought of black steel, 
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Laid with gold tendrils on its branching curves 

Like bison horns; and twice Siddartha tried 

Its strength across his knee, then spake — “ Shoot now 
With this, my cousins!” but they could not bring 
The stubborn arms a handbreadth nigher use: 

Then the Prince, lightly leaning, bent the bow, 
Slipped home the eye upon the notch, and twanged 
Sharply the cord, which, like an eagle’s wing 
Thrilling the air, sang forth so clear and loud 

That feeble folk at home that day inquired 

“What is this sound ?” and people answered them, 
“Tt is the sound of Sinhahdnu’s bow, 

Which the King’s son has strung and goes to shoot;” 
Then fitting fair a shaft, he drew and loosed, 

And the keen arrow clove the sky, and drave 

Right through that farthest drum, nor stayed its flight, 
But skimmed the plain beyond, past reach of eye. 


Then Devadatta challenged with the sword, 
And clove a Talas tree six fingers thick ; 
Ardjuna seven; and Nanda cut through nine; 
But two such stems together grew, and both 
Siddartha’s blade shred at one flashing stroke, 
Keen, but so smooth that the straight trunks upstood, 
And Nanda eried, “ His edge turned!” and the maid 
Trembled anew seeing the trees erect, 
Until the Devas of the air, who watched, 
Blew light breaths from the south, and both green crowns 
Crashed in the sand, clean-felled. 

Then brought they steeds, 

High-mettled, nobly bred, and three times scoured 
Around the maidan, but white Kantaka 
Left even the fleetest far behind — so swift, 
That ere the foam fell from his mouth to earth 
Twenty spear lengths he flew; but Nanda said, 
“ We too might win with such as Kantaka: 
Bring an unbroken horse, and let men see 
Who best can back him.” So the syces brought 
A stallion dark as night, led by three chains, 
Fieree-eyed, with nostrils wide and tossing mane, 
Unshod, unsaddled, for no rider yet 
Had crossed him. Three times each young Sdakya 
Sprang to his mighty back, but the hot steed 
Furiously reared, and flung them to the plain 
In dust and shame: only Ardjuna held 
His seat awhile, and, bidding loose the chains, 
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Lashed the black flank, and shook the bit, and held 
The proud jaws fast with grasp of master hand, 

So that in storms of wrath and rage and fear 

The savage stallion circled once the plain 
Half-tamed; but sudden turned with naked teeth, 
Gripped by the foot Ardjuna, tore him down, 

And would have slain him, but the grooms ran in 
Fettering the maddened beast. Then all men cried, 
“Let not Siddartha meddle with this Bhut, 

Whose liver is a tempest, and his blood 

Red flame;” but the Prince said, “ Let go the chains, 
Give me his forelock only,” which he held 

With quiet grasp, and, speaking some low word, 
Laid his right palm across the stallion’s eyes, 

And drew it gently down the angry face, 

And all along the neck and panting flanks, 


‘Till men astonished saw the night-black horse 
Sink his fierce crest and stand subdued and meek, 


As though he knew our Lord and worshiped him, 
Nor stirred he while Siddartha mounted, then 
Went soberly to touch of knee and rein 

Before all eyes, so that the people said, 

“Strive no more, for Siddartha is the best.” 


And all the suitors answered “ He is best!” 
And Suprabuddha, father of the maid, 
Said, “It was in our hearts to find thee best, 
Being dearest, yet what magic taught thee more 
Of manhood ’mid thy rose bowers and thy dreams 
Than war and chase and world’s work bring to these ? 
But wear, fair Prince, the treasure thou hast won.” 
Then at a word the lovely Indian girl 
Rose from her place above the throng, and took 
A crown of mégra flowers and lightly drew 
The veil of black and gold across her brow, 
Proud pacing past the youths, until she came 
To where Siddartha stood in grace divine, 
New lighted from the night-dark steed, which bent 
Its strong neck meekly underneath his arm. 
Before the Prince lowly she bowed, and bared 
Her face celestial beaming with glad love; 
Then on his neck she hung the fragrant wreath, 
And on his breast she laid her perfect head, 
And stooped to touch his feet with proud glad eyes, 
Saying, “ Dear Prince, behold me, who am thine!” 
And all the throng rejoiced, seeing them pass 
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Hand fast in hand, and heart beating with heart, 
The veil of black and gold drawn close again. 


Long after — when enlightenment was come — 
They prayed Lord Buddha touching all, and why 
She wore this black and gold, and stepped so proud. 
And the World-honored answered, “ Unto me 
This was unknown, albeit it seemed half known; 
For while the wheel of birth and death turns round, 
Past things and thoughts and buried lives come back. 
I now remember, myriad rains ago, 

What time I- roamed Himdla’s hanging woods, 

A tiger, with my striped and hungry kind: 

I, who am Buddh, couched in the kusa grass 
Gazing with green blinked eyes upon the herds 
Which pastured near and nearer to their death 
Round my day lair; or underneath the stars 

I roamed for prey, savage, insatiable, 

Snithing the paths for track of man and deer. 
Amid the beasts that were my fellows then, 

Met in deep jungle or by reedy jheel, 

A tigress, comeliest of the forest, set 

The males at war; her hide was lit with gold, 
Black-broidered like the veil Yasdédhara 

Wore for me: hot the strife waxed in that wood 
With tooth and claw, while underneath a neem 
The fair beast watched us bleed, thus fiercely wooed. 
And I remember, at the end she came 

Snarling past this and that torn forest lord 
Which I had conquered, and with fawning jaws 
Licked my quick-heaving flank, and with me went 
Into the wild with proud steps, amorously. 

The wheel of birth and death turns low and high.” 


Therefore the maid was given unto the Prince 
A willing spoil; and when the stars were good — 
Mesha, the Red Ram, being Lord of heaven — 
The marriage feast was kept, as Sdkyas use, 
The golden gadi set, the carpet spread, 
The wedding garlands hung, the arm threads tied, 
The sweet cake broke, the rice and attar thrown, 
The two straws floated on the reddened milk, 
Which, coming close, betokened “love till death”; 
The seven steps taken thrice around the fire, 
The gifts bestowed on holy men, the alms 
And temple offerings made, the mantras sung, 
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The garments of the bride and bridegroom tied. 
Then the gray father spake: “ Worshipful Prince, 
She that was ours henceforth is only thine; 

Be good to her, who hath her life in thee.” 
Wherewith they brought home sweet Yasddhara, 
With songs and trumpets, to the Prince’s arms, 
And love was all in all. 


—_0400—— 


LEONIDAS AND THERMOPYLZ. 
By HERODOTUS. 
(Translated by Canon Rawlinson.) 
[For biographical sketch, see page 125. ; 


SoutH of Trachis there is a cleft in the mountain range 
which shuts in the territory of Trachinia; and the river Asopus, 
issuing from this cleft, flows for a while along the foot of the 
hills. Further to the south, another river, called the Phenix, 
which has no great body of water, flows from the same hills, and 
falls into the Asopus. Here is the narrowest place of all, for in 
this part there is only a causeway wide enough for a single car- 
riage. From the river Phenix to Thermopyle is a distance of 
fifteen furlongs. . . . King Xerxes pitched his camp in the re- 
gion of Malis called Trachinia, while on their side the Greeks 
occupied the straits. These straits the Greeks in general call 
Thermopyle [the Hot Gates]; but the natives and those who 
dwell in the neighborhood call them Pyle [the Gates]. Here, 
then, the two armies took their stand; the one master of all 
the region lying north of Trachis, the other of the country 
extending southward of that place to the verge of the conti- 
nent. 

The Greeks who at this spot awaited the coming of Xerxes 
were the following: From Sparta, 300 men at arms; from Arca- 
dia, 1000 Tegeans and Mantineans, 500 of each people; 120 
Orchomenians from the Arcadian Orchomenus; and 1000 from 
other cities; from Corinth 400 men; from Phlius, 200; and 
from Mycene, 80. Such was the number from the Peloponnese. 
There were also present from Beotia 700 Thespians and 400 
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Thebans. Besides these troops, the Locrians of Opus and the 
Phocians had obeyed the call of their countrymen, and sent, the 
former all the force they had, the latter 1000 men... . 

The various nations had each captains of their own, under 
whom they served; but the one to whom all especially looked 
up, and who had the command of the entire force, was the Lace- 
deemonian [King] Leonidas. . . . He had come to Thermopyla, 
accompanied by the 300 men which the law assigned him, whom 
he had himself chosen from among the citizens, and who were 
all of them fathers with sons living. [That no family might be 
extinguished: obviously feeling it to be a forlorn hope.] On 
his way he had taken the troops from Thebes, whose number I 
have already mentioned, and who were under the command of 
Leontiades, the son of Eurymachus. The reason why he made 
a point of taking troops from Thebes, and Thebes only, was 
that the Thebans were strongly suspected of being well inclined 
to the Medes. Leonidas therefore called on them to come with 
him to the war, wishing to see whether they would comply with 
his demand, or openly refuse, and disclaim the Greek alliance. 
They, however, though their wishes leant the other way, never- 
theless sent the men. 

The force with Leonidas was sent forward by the Spartans 
in advance of their main body, that the sight of them might en- 
courage the allies to fight, and hinder them from going over to 
the Medes, as it was likely they might have done had they seen 
that Sparta was backward. They intended presently, when they 
had celebrated the Carneian festival, which was what now kept 
them at home, to leave a garrison in Sparta, and hasten in full 
force to join the army. ‘The rest of the allies also intended to 
act similarly ; for it happened that the Olympic festival fell ex- 
actly at this same period. None of them looked to see the con- 
test at Thermopyle decided so speedily; wherefore they were 
content to send forward a mere advanced guard. Such, accord- 
ingly, were the intentions of the allies. 

The Greek forces at Thermopyle, when the Persian army 
drew near to the entrance of the pass, were seized with fear; 
and a council was held to consider about a retreat. It was the 
wish of the Peloponnesians generally that the army should fall 
back upon the Peloponnese, and there guard the Isthmus. But 
Leonidas, who saw with what indignation the Phocians and 
Locrians heard of this plan, gave his voice for remaining where 
they were, while they sent envoys to the several cities to ask 
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for help, since they were too few to make a stand against an 
army like that of the Medes. 

While this debate was going on, Xerxes sent a mounted spy 
to observe the Greeks, and note how many they were and see 
what they were doing. He had heard, before he came out of 
Thessaly, that a few men were assembled at this place, and that 
at their head were certain Lacedemonians, under Leonidas, a 
descendant of Hercules. The horseman rode up to the camp, 
and looked about him, but did not see the whole army; for 
such as were on the further side of the wall (which had been 
rebuilt and was now carefully guarded) it was not possible for 
him to behold; but he observed those on the outside, who were 
encamped in front of the rampart. It chanced that at this time 
the Lacedzmonians held the outer guard, and were seen by the 
spy, some of them engaged in gymnastic exercises, others comb- 
ing their long hair. At this the spy greatly marveled; but he 
counted their number, and when he had taken accurate note of 
everything, he rode back quietly ; for no one pursued after him, 
nor paid any heed to his visit. So he returned, and told Xerxes 
all that he had seen. Upon this, Xerxes, who had no means of 
surmising the truth, —namely, that the Spartans were prepar- 
ing to do or die manfully, — but thought it laughable that they 
should be engaged in such employments, ... suffered four 
whole days to go by, expecting that the Greeks would run away. 
When, however, he found on the fifth that they were not gone, 
thinking that their firm stand was mere impudence and reck- 
lessness, he grew wroth, and sent against them the Medes and 
Cissians, with orders to take them alive and bring them into 
his presence. Then the Medes rushed forward and charged the 
Greeks, but fell in vast numbers: others, however, took the 
places of the slain, and would not be beaten off, though they 
suffered terrible losses. In this way it became clear to all, 
and especially to the king, that though he had plenty of com- 
batants, he had but very few warriors. The struggle, however, 
continued during the whole day. 

Then the Medes, having met so rough a reception, withdrew 
from the fight; and their place was taken by the band of 
Persians under Hydarnes, whom the king called his “ Immor- 
tals”: they, it was thought, would soon finish the business. 
But when they joined battle with the Greeks, ’twas with no 
better success than the Median detachment: things went much 
as before, — the two armies fighting in a narrow space, and the 
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barbarians using shorter spears than the Greeks, and having no 
advantage from their numbers. The Lacedemonians fought in 
a way worthy of note, and showed themselves far more skillful 
in fight than their adversaries, often turning their backs, and 
making as though they were all flying away, on which the 
barbarians would rush after them with much noise and shout- 
ing, when the Spartans at their approach would wheel round 
and face their pursuers, in this way destroying vast numbers of 
the enemy. Some Spartans likewise fell in these encounters, 
but only a very few. At last the Persians, finding that all their 
efforts to gain the pass availed nothing, and that, whether they 
attacked by divisions or in any other way, it was to no purpose, 
withdrew to their own quarters. During these assaults it is 
said that Xerxes, who was watching the battle, thrice leaped 
from the throne on which he sate, in terror for his army. 

Next day the combat was renewed, but with no better success 
on the part of the barbarians. The Greeks were so few that the 
barbarians hoped to find them disabled, by reason of their 
wounds, from offering any further resistance; and so they once 
more attacked them. But the Greeks were drawn up in de- 
tachments according to their cities, and bore the brunt of the 
battle in turns—all except the Phocians, who had been 
stationed on the mountain to guard the pathway. So, when 
the Persians found no difference between that day and the pre- 
ceding, they again retired to their quarters. 

Now, as the king was in a great strait, and knew not how he 
should deal with the emergency, Ephialtes, the son of Eurydé- 
mus, 2 man of Malis, came to him and was admitted to a con- 
ference. Stirred by the hope of receiving a rich reward at the 
king’s hands, he had come to tell him of the pathway which 
led across the mountain to Thermopyle.... The Persians 
took this path, and, crossing the Asopus, continued their march 
through the whole of the night, having the mountains of Cita 
on their right hand, and on their left those of Trachis. At 
dawn of day they found themselves close to the summit. Now 
the hill was guarded, as I have already said, by a thousand 
Phocian men at arms, who were placed there to defend the 
pathway, and at the same time to secure their own country. 
They had been given the guard of the mountain path, while the 
other Greeks defended the pass below, because they had volun- 
teered for the service, and had pledged themselves to Leonidas 
to maintain the post. 
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The ascent of the Persians became known to the Phocians 
in the following manner: During all the time that they were 
making their way up, the Greeks remained unconscious of it, 
inasmuch as the whole mountain was covered with groves of 
oak; but it happened that the air was very still, and the leaves 
which the Persians stirred with their feet made, as it was likely 
they would, a loud rustling, whereupon the Phocians jumped 
up and flew to seize their arms. In a moment the barbarians 
came in sight, and, perceiving men arming themselves, were 
greatly amazed; for they had fallen in with an enemy when 
they expected no opposition. Hydarnes, alarmed at the sight, 
and fearing lest the Phocians might be Lacedemonians, in- 
quired of Ephialtes to what nation those troops belonged. 
Ephialtes told -him the exact truth, whereupon he arrayed his 
Persians for battle. The Phocians, galled by the showers of 
arrows to which they were exposed, and imagining themselves 
the special object of the Persian attack, fled hastily to the crest 
of the mountain, and there made ready to meet death; but 
while their mistake continued, the Persians, with Ephialtes and 
Hydarnes, not thinking it worth their while to delay on account 
of Phocians, passed on and descended the mountain with all 
possible speed. 

The Greeks at Thermopyle received the first warning of 
the destruction which the dawn would bring on them from the 
seer Megistias, who read their fate in the victims as he was 
sacrificing. After this deserters came in, and brought the news 
that the Persians were marching round by the hills: it was still 
night when these men arrived. Last of all, the scouts came 
running down from the heights, and brought in the same 
accounts, when the day was just beginning to break. Then the 
Greeks held a council to consider what they should do, and 
here opinions were divided: some were strong against quitting 
their post, while others contended to the contrary. So when 
the council had broken up, part of the troops departed and 
went their ways homeward to their several states; part, 
et resolved to remain, and to stand by Leonidas to the 
ast. 

It is said that Leonidas himself sent away the troops who 
departed, because he tendered their safety, but thought it un- 
seemly that either he or his Spartans should quit the post which 
they had been especially sent to guard. For my own part, I 
incline to think that Leonidas gave the order because he per: 
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ceived the allies to be out of heart and unwilling to encounter 
the danger to which his own mind was made up... . 

So the allies, when Leonidas ordered them to retire, obeyed 
him and forthwith departed. Only the Thespians and the The- 
bans remained with the Spartans; and of these the Thebans’ 
were kept back by Leonidas as hostages, very much against 
their will. The Thespians, on the contrary, stayed entirely of 
their own accord, refusing to retreat, and declaring that they 
would not forsake Leonidas and his followers. So they abode 
with the Spartans, and died with them. Their leader was 
Demophilus, the son of Diadromes. 

At sunrise Xerxes made libations, after which he waited 
until the time when the forum is wont to fill, and then began 
his advance. Ephialtes had instructed him thus, as the descent 
of the mountain is much quicker, and the distance much shorter, 
than the way round the hills, and the ascent. So the barbarians 
under Xerxes began to draw nigh; and the Greeks under Leoni- 
das, as they now went forth determined to die, advanced much 
further than on previous days, until they reached the more open 
portion of the pass. Hitherto they had held their station within 
the wall, and from this had gone forth to fight at the point 
where the pass was the narrowest. Now they joined battle 
beyond the defile, and carried slaughter among the barbarians, 
who fell in heaps. Behind them the captains of the squadrons, 
armed with whips, urged their men forward with continual 
blows. Many were thrust into the sea, and there perished; a 
still greater number were trampled to death by their own. sol- 
diers; no one heeded the dying. For the Greeks, reckless of 
their own safety and desperate, since they knew that, as the 
mountain had been crossed, their destruction was nigh at hand, 
exerted themselves with the most furious valor against the 
barbarians. 

By this time the spears of the greater number were all shiv- 
ered, and with their swords they hewed down the ranks of the 
Persians; and here, as they strove, Leonidas fell fighting bravely, 
together with many other famous Spartans, whose names I have 
taken care to learn on account of their great worthiness, as In- 
deed I have those of all the three hundred. ‘There fell, too, at 
the same time very many famous Persians: emong them, two 
sons of Darius, Abrocomes and Hyperanthes, his children by 
Phratagune, the daughter of Artanes. Artanes was brother of 
King Darius, being a son of Hystaspes, the son of Arsames ; and 
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when he gave his daughter to the king, he made him heir like- 
wise of all his substance; for she was his only child. 

Thus two brothers of Xerxes here fought and fell. And 
now there arose a fierce struggle between the Persians and the 
Lacedeemonians over the body of Leonidas, in which the Greeks 
four times drove back the enemy, and at last by their great 
bravery succeeded in bearing off the body. This combat was 
scarcely ended when the Persians with Ephialtes approached ; 
and the Greeks, informed that they drew nigh, made a change 
in the manner of their fighting. Drawing back into the narrow- 
est part of the pass, and retreating even behind the cross wall, 
they posted themselves upon a hillock, where they stood all 
drawn up together in one close body, except only the Thebans. 
The hillock whereof I speak is at the entrance of the straits, 
where the stone lion stands which was set up in honor of Leoni- 
das. Here they defended themselves to the last, such as still 
had swords using them, and the others resisting with their hands 
and teeth; till the barbarians, who in part had pulled down the 
wall and attacked them in front, in part had gone round and 
now encircled them upon every side, overwhelmed and buried 
the remnant which was left beneath showers of missile weapons. 


[Two Spartans were absent, sick or messengers; one of them flew to 
the battle and perished, the other on returning home was boy- 
cotted as a coward.] 


Another of the three hundred is likewise said to have sur- 
vived the battle, a man named Pantites, whom Leonidas had 
sent on an embassy into Thessaly. He, they say, on his return 
to Sparta, found himself in such disesteem that he hanged him- 
self. 

Xerxes proceeded to pass through the slain; and finding the 
body of Leonidas, whom he knew to have been the Lacedemo- 
nian king and captain, he ordered that the head should be struck 
off, and the trunk fastened to a cross. This proves to me most 
clearly what is plain also in many other ways, namely, that 
King Xerxes was more angry with Leonidas, while he was still 
in life, than with any other mortal. Certes, he would’ not else 
have used his body so shamefully. For the Persians are wont 
to honor those who show themselves valiant in fight more 
highly than any nation that I know. They, however, to whom 
~ orders were given, did according to the commands of the 

ing. 
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AGAMEMNON AND CLYTEMNESTRA. 
By ZSCHYLUS: version or EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


{Zscurtuvs: the earliest and greatest of the Greek tragic dramatists; born 
at Eleusis, in Attica, p.c. 525. He fought at the battles of Marathon, Salamis, 
and Platza. He held the supremacy in drama till defeated by his junior 
Sophocles, when he retired in disgust to Gela in Sicily (s.c, 459), and died 
there a few years later. Of his seyenty tragedies there are extant, only seven: 
‘“‘The Persians,’’? ‘*Seven against Thebes,’? ‘‘The Suppliants,’? ‘* Prometheus 
Bound,’’ and the famous Orestean trilogy, consisting of ‘* Agamemnon,’ * The 
Choéphoroi,” and ‘*‘ The Eumenides.”? 

Epwarp Firzcrratp, English poet, was born in Suffolk in 1809, and 
graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1830. He was a man of independ- 
ent fortune, who spent his literary life mainly in making versions of Oriental 
and South-European literature, and of the Greek classics, largely new work 
based on the nominal originals. They include the quatrains of Omar Khayydm, 
/schylus’s ‘*‘ Agamemnon,’’? Sophocles’s ‘‘(idipus,’? Calderon’s ‘¢ Vida es 
Suefio”’ and ‘¢ El Magico Prodigioso,’’ Attar’s ‘‘ Bird Parliament,’ and others. 
He died in 1883.] 


Clytemnestra receives Agamemnon on his Return from the Sack of Troy, with 
Priam’s Daughter Cassandra a Prisoner. 


Clytemnestra — 
Down from the chariot thou standest in, 


Crowned with the flaming towers of Troy, descend, 

And to this palace, rich indeed with thee, 

But beggar-poor without, return! And ye, 

My women, carpet all the way before, 

From the triumphal carriage to the door, 

With all the gold and purple in the chest 
Stored these ten years; and to what purpose stored, 
Unless to strew the footsteps of their Lord 

Returning to his unexpected rest! 

Agamemnon — 

Daughter of Leda, Mistress of my house, 

Beware lest loving Welcome of your Lord, 

Measuring itself by its protracted absence, 

Exceed the bound of rightful compliment, 

And better left to other lips than yours. 

Address me not, address me not, I say 

With dust-adoring adulation, meeter 

For some barbarian Despot from his slave ; 

Nor with invidious Purple strew my way, 

Fit only for the footstep of a God 

Lighting from Heaven to earth. Let whoso will 
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Trample their glories underfoot, not I. 
Woman, I charge you, honor me no more 
Than as the man I am; if honor-worth, 
Needing no other trapping but the fame 

Of the good deed I clothe myself withal ; 
And knowing that, of all their gifts to man, 
No greater gift than Self-sobriety 

The Gods vouchsafe him in the race of life: 
Which, after thus far running, if I reach 
The goal in peace, it shall be well for me. 

Clytemnestra — 

Why, how think you old Priam would have walked 
Had he returned to Troy your conqueror, 
As you to Hellas his ? 

Agamemnon — What then? Perhaps 
Voluptuary Asiatic-like, 

On gold and purple. 

Clytemnestra — Well, and grudging this, 
When all that out before your footsteps flows 
Ebbs back into the treasury again; 

Think how much more, had Fate the tables turned, 
Irrevocably from those coffers gone, 

For those barbarian feet to walk upon, 

To buy your ransom back! 


Agamemnon — Enough, enough! 
I know my reason. 
Clytemnestra — What! the jealous God ? 
Or, peradventure, yet more envious man ? 
Agamemnon — 
And that of no small moment. 
Clytennestra — No; the one 
Sure proof of haying won what others would. 
Agamemnon — 
No matter — Strife but ill becomes a woman. 
Clytemnestra — 


And frank submission to her simple wish 
How well becomes the Soldier in his strength! 
Agamemnon — 
And I must then submit ? 
Clytemnestra — Ay, Agamemnon, 
Deny me not this first Desire on this 
First Morning of your long-desired Return. 
Agamemnon — 
But not till T have put these sandals off, 
That, slavelike, too officiously would pander 
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Between the purple and my dainty feet. 
For fear, for fear indeed, some Jealous eye 
From heaven above, or earth below, should strike 
The Man who walks the earth Immortal-like. 
So much for that. For this same royal maid, 
Cassandra, daughter of King Priamus, 
Whom, as the flower of all the spoil of Troy, 
The host of Hellas dedicates to me; 
Entreat her gently; knowing well that none 
But submit hardly to a foreign yoke; 
And those of Royal blood most hardly brook. 
That if I sin thus trampling underfoot 
A woof in which the Heavens themselves are dyed, 
The jealous God may less resent his crime, 
Who mingles human mercy with his pride. 
Clytemnestra — 
The Sea there is, and shall the sea be dried ? 
Fount inexhaustibler of purple grain 
Than all the wardrobes of the world could drain ; 
And Earth there is, whose dusky closets hide 
The precious metal wherewith not in vain 
The Gods themselves this Royal house provide; 
For what occasion worthier, or more meet, 
Than now to carpet the victorious feet 
Of Him who, thus far having done their will, 
Shall now their last About-to-be fulfill ? 
[AGAMEMNON descends from his chariot, and goes with CLY- 
TEMNESTRA tnto the house, CASSANDRA remaining. 


. Chorus. 


About the nations runs a saw, 
That Over-good ill fortune breeds; 
And true that, by the mortal law, 
Fortune her spoilt children feeds 
To surfeit, such as sows the seeds 
Of Insolence, that, as it grows, 
The flower of Self-repentance blows. 
And true that Virtue often leaves 
The marble walls and roofs of kings, 
And underneath the poor man’s eaves 
On smoky rafter folds her wings. 


Thus the famous city, flown 
With insolence, and overgrown, 
Is humbled: all her splendor blown 
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To smoke: her glory laid in dust; 
Who shall say by doom unjust ? 
But should He to whom the wrong 
Was done, and Zeus himself made strong 
To do the vengeance He decreed — 
At last returning with the meed 
He wrought for — should the jealous Eye 
That blights full-blown prosperity 
Pursue him — then indeed, indeed, 
Man should hoot and scare aloof 
Good fortune lighting on the roof ; 
Yea, even Virtue’s self forsake 
If Glory followed in the wake; 
Seeing bravest, best, and wisest 
But the playthings of a day, 
Which a shadow can trip_ over, 
And a breath can puff away. 
Clytemnestra [reéntering | — 
Yet for a moment let me look on her — 
This, then, is Priam’s daughter — 
Cassandra, and a Prophetess, whom Zeus 
Has given into my hands to minister 
Among my slaves. Didst thou prophesy that? 
Well —some more famous have so fallen before — 
Even Heracles, the son of Zeus, they say 
Was sold, and bowed his shoulder to the yoke. 
Chorus — 
And, if needs must a captive, better far 
Of some old house that affluent Time himself 
Has taught the measure of prosperity, 
Than drunk with sudden superfluity. 

Clytemnestra — 

Even so. Youhear? Therefore at once descend 
From that triumphal chariot — And yet 

She keeps her station still, her laurel on, 
Disdaining to make answer. 

Chorus — Nay, perhaps, 
Like some stray swallow blown across the seas, 
Interpreting no twitter but her own. 

Clytemnestra — 

But, if barbarian, still interpreting 
The universal language of the hand. 

Chorus — 

Which yet again she does not seem to see, 
Staring before her with wide-open eyes 
As in a trance. 


Clytemnestra — 
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Ay, ay, a prophetess — 


Pheebus Apollo’s minion once — Whose now ? 


A 


time will come for her. See you to it: 
A greater business now is on my hands: 


For lo! the fire of Sacrifice is lit, 
And the grand victim by the altar stands. 
[Exit CLYTEMNESTRA. 


Cassandra — 


Chorus — 


Chorus [continuing]. 


Still a muttered and half-blind 
Superstition haunts mankind, 
That, by some divine decree 
Yet by mortal undivined, 
Mortal Fortune must not over- 
Leap the bound he cannot see; 
For that even wisest labor 
Lofty-building, builds to fall, 
Evermore a jealous neighbor 
Undermining floor and wall. 
So that on the smoothest water 
Sailing, in a cloudless sky, 
The wary merchant overboard 


Flings something of his precious hoard 


To pacify the jealous eye, 
That will not suffer man to swell 
Over human measure. Well, 

As the Gods have ordered we 
Must take —I know not — let it be. 
But, by rule of retribution, 

Hidden, too, from human eyes, 
Fortune in her revolution, 

Tf she fall, shall fall to rise: 
And the hand of Zeus dispenses 

Even measure in the main: 
One short harvest recompenses 

With a glut of golden grain; 
So but men in patience wait 

Fortune’s counter revolution 
Axled on eternal Fate ; 

And the Sisters three that twine, 
Cut not short the vital line; 

For indeed the purple seed 

Of life once shed — 


The lips at last unlocking. 


Phebus Apollo! 


Hark! 
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Cassandra — Phebus! Phebus! 
Chorus — 
Well, what of Phoebus, maiden? though a name 
Tis but disparagement to call upon 
_ In misery. 
Cassandra — Apollo! Apollo! Again! 
Oh, the burning arrow through the brain! 
Phebus Apollo! Apollo! 


Chorus — Seemingly 
Possessed indeed — whether by — 
Cassandra — Phebus! Phebus! 


Thorough trampled ashes, blood, and fiery rain, 
Over water seething, and behind the breathing 
Warhorse in the darkness — till you rose again — 
Took the helm — took the rein — 
Chorus — 
As one that half asleep at dawn recalls 
A night of Horror! 
Cassandra — 
Hither, whither, Phebus? And with whom, 
Leading me, lighting me — 
Chorus — I can answer that — 
Cassandra — 
Down to what slaughterhouse ? 
Foh! the smell of carnage through the door 
Scares me from it —drags me toward it — 
Phebus! Apollo! Apollo! 
Chorus — 
One of the dismal prophet pack, it seems, 
That hunt the trail of blood. But here at fault — 
This is no den of slaughter, but the house 
Of Agamemnon. 
Cassandra — Down upon the towers 
Phantoms of two mangled Children hoyer—and a famished 
man, 
At an empty table glaring, seize and devours! 
Chorus — 
Thyestes and his children! Strange enough 
For any maiden from abroad to know, 
Or, knowing — 
Cassandra — And look! in the chamber below 
The terrible Woman, listening, watching, 
Under a mask, preparing the blow 
In the fold of her robe — 
Chorus — Nay, but again at fault: 
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For in the tragic story of this House — 
Unless, indeed, the fatal Helen — 
No woman — 

Cassandra — No Woman— Tisiphone! Daughter 
Of Tartarus —love-grinning Woman above, 
Dragon-tailed under — honey-tongued, Harpy-clawed, 
Into the glittering meshes of slaughter 
She wheedles, entices, him into the poisonous 
Fold of the serpent — 

Chorus — Peace, mad woman, peace! 
Whose stony lips once open vomit out 
Such uncouth horrors. 

Cassandra — I tell you the lioness 

Slaughters the Lion asleep; and lifting 
Her blood-dripping fangs buried deep in his mane, 
Glaring about her insatiable, bellowing, 
Bounds hither — Pheebus, Apollo, Apollo, Apollo! 
Whither have you led me, under night alive with fire, 
Through the trampled ashes of the city of my sire, 
From my slaughtered kinsmen, fallen throne, insulted shrine, 
Slavelike to be butchered, the daughter of a Royal line ? 

Chorus — 

And so returning, like a nightingale 

Returning to the passionate note of woe 

By which the silence first was broken! 
Cassandra — Oh, 

A nightingale, a nightingale, indeed, 

That, as she “Itys! Itys! Itys!” so 

I “Helen! Helen! Helen!” having sung 

Amid my people, now to those who flung 

And trampled on the nest, and‘slew the young, 

Keep crying “ Blood! blood! blood!” and none will heed! 

Now what for me is this prophetic weed, 

And what for me is this immortal crown, 

Who like a wild swan from Scamander’s reed 

Chanting her death song float Cocytus-down ? 

There let the fatal Leaves to perish le! 

To perish, or enrich some other brow 

With that all-fatal gift of Prophecy 

They palpitated under Him who now, 

Checking his flaming chariot in mid sky, 

With divine irony sees disadorn 

The wretch his love has made the people’s scorn, 

The raving quean, the mountebank, the scold, 

Who, wrapt up in the ruin she foretold 
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With those who would not listen, now descends 
To that dark kingdom where his empire ends. 
Chorus — 
Strange that Apollo should the laurel wreath 
Of Prophecy he crowned your head withal 
Himself disgrace. But something have we heard 
Of some divine revenge for slighted love. 
Cassandra — ; 
Ay —and as if in malice to attest 
With one expiring beam of Second-sight 
Wherewith his victim he has cursed and blest, 
Ere quenched forever in descending night ; 
As from behind a veil no longer peeps 
The Bride of Truth, nor from their hidden deeps 
Darkle the waves of Prophecy, but run 
Clear from the very fountain of the Sun. 
Ye called —and rightly called— me bloodhound: ye 
That like old lagging dogs in self-despite 
Must follow up the scent with me; with me, 
Who having smelt the blood about this house 
Already spilt, now bark of more to be. 
For, though you hear them not, the infernal Choir 
Whose dread antiphony forswears the lyre, 
Who now are chanting of that grim carouse 
Of blood with which the children fed their Sire, 
Shall never from their dreadful chorus stop 
Till all be counter-pledged to the last drop. 

Chorus — 

Hinting at what indeed has long been done, 

And widely spoken, no Apollo needs; 

And for what else you aim at —still in dark 
. And mystic language — 

Cassandra — Nay, then, in the speech, 
She that reproved me was so glib to teach — 
Before yon Sun a hand’s breadth in the skies 
He moves in shall have moved, those age-sick eyes 
Shall open wide on Agamemnon slain 

Before your very feet. Now, speak I plain ? 

Chorus — 

Blasphemer, hush! 

Cassandra — Ay, hush the mouth you may, 
But not the murder. 

Chorus — Murder! But the Gods — 

Cassandra — The Gods! 
Who even now are their accomplices. 
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Chorus-— 
Woman!— Accomplices— With whom ?— 

Cassandra — With Her, 
Who brandishing aloft the ax of doom, 

That just has laid one victim at her feet, 
Looks round her for that other, without whom 
The banquet of revenge were incomplete. 

Yet ere I fall will I prelude the strain 

Of Triumph, that in full I shall repeat 
When, looking from the twilight Underland, 
I welcome Her as she descends amain, 
Gashed lke myself, but by a dearer hand. 
For that old murdered Lion with me slain, 
Rolling an awful eyeball through the gloom 
He stalks about of Hades up to Day, 

Shall rouse the whelp of exile far away, 

His only authentic offspring, ere the grim 
Wolf crept between his Lioness and him; 
Who with one stroke of Retribution, her 
Who did the deed, and her adulterer, 

Shall drive to hell; and then, himself pursued 
By the winged Furies of his Mother’s blood, 
Shall drag about the yoke of Madness, till 
Released, when Nemesis has gorged her fill, 
By that same God, in whose prophetic ray 
Viewing To-morrow mirrored as To-day, 

And that this House of Atreus the same wine 
Themselves must drink they brewed for me and mine; 
I close my lips forever with one prayer, 

That the dark Warder of the World below 
Would ope the portal at a single blow. 


Chorus. 

And the raving voice, that rose 
Out of silence into speech 
Overshooting human reach, 

Back to silence foams and blows, 
Leaving all my bosom heaving — 

Wrath and raving all, one knows; 

Prophet-seeming, but if ever 
Of the Prophet God possest, 
By the Prophet’s self-confest 

God-abandoned — woman’s shrill 

Anguish into tempest rising, 

Louder as less listened. 

Still — 
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Spite of Reason, spite of Will, 
What unwelcome, what unholy, 
Vapor of Foreboding, slowly 
Rising from the central soul’s 
Recesses, all in darkness rolls ? 
What! shall Age’s torpid ashes 
Kindle at the ransom spark 
Of a raving maiden ? — Hark! 
What was that behind the wall? 
A heavy blow —a groan — a fall — 
Some one crying — Listen further — 
Hark again then, crying “ Murder!” 
Some one —who then? Agamemnon ? 
Agamemnon ? — Hark again! 
Murder! murder! murder! murder! 
Help within there! Help without there! 
Break the doors in! — 


Clytemnestra [appearing from within, where lies AGAMEMNON 


dead | — 


Spare your pain. 
Look! I who but just now before you all 
Boasted of loyal wedlock unashamed, 
Now unashamed dare boast the contrary. 
Why, how else should one compass the defeat 
Of him who underhand contrives one’s own, 
Unless by such a snare of circumstance 
As, once enmeshed, he never should break through ? 
The blow now struck was not the random blow 
Of sudden passion, but with slow device 
Prepared, and leveled with the hand of time. 
I say it who devised it; I who did; 
And now stand here to face the consequence. 
Ay, in a deadlier web than of that loom 
In whose blood-purple he divined a doom, 
And feared to walk upon, but walked at last, 
Entangling him inextricably fast, 
I smote him, and he bellowed; and again 
I smote, and with a groan his knees gave way; 
And, as he fell before me, with a third 
And last libation from the deadly mace 
I pledged the crowning draught to Hades due, 
That subterranean Savior —of the Dead! 
At which he spouted up the Ghost in such 
A burst of purple as, bespattered with, 
No less did I rejoice than the green ear 
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Rejoices in the largess of the skies 
That fleeting Iris follows as it flies. 
Chorus — 
Oh, woman, woman, woman! 
By what accurséd root or weed 
Of Earth, or Sea, or Hell, inflamed, 
Darest stand before us unashamed 
And, daring do, dare glory in the deed! 
Clytemnestra — 
Oh, that I dreamed the fall of Troy, as you 
Belike of Troy’s destroyer. Dream or not, 
Here lies your King —my Husband — Agamemnon, 
Slain by this right hand’s righteous handicraft. 
Like you, or like it not, alike to me; 
To me alike whether or not you share 
In making due libation over this 
Great Sacrifice —if ever due, from him 
Who, having charged so deep a bowl of blood, 
Himself is forced to drink it to the dregs. 
Chorus — 
‘Woman, what blood but that of Troy, which Zeus 
Foredoomed for expiation by his hand 
For whom the penalty was pledged? And now, 
Over his murdered body, Thou 
Talk of libation!—Thou! Thou! Thou! 
But mark! Not thine of sacred wine 
Over his head, but ours on thine 
Of curse, and groan, and torn-up stone, 
To slay or storm thee from the gate, 
The City’s curse, the People’s hate, 
Execrate, exterminate — 
Clytemnestra — 
Ay, ay, to me how lightly you adjudge 
Exile or death, and never had a word 
Of counter condemnation for Him there, 
Who, when the field throve with the proper flock 
For Sacrifice, forsooth let be the beast, 
And with his own hand his own innocent 
Blood, and the darling passion of my womb — 
Her slew —to lull a peevish wind of Thrace. 
And him who cursed the city with that crime 
You hail with acclamation; but on me, 
Who only do the work you should have done, 
You turn the ax of condemnation. Well; 
Threaten you me, I take the challenge up; 
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Here stand we face to face; win Thou the game, 
And take the stake you aim at; but if I— 
Then, by the Godhead that for me decides, 
Another lesson you shall learn, though late. 
Chorus — 
Man-mettled evermore, and now 
Manslaughter-maddened! Shameless brow! 
But do you think us deaf and blind 
Not to know, and long ago, 
What Passion under all the prate 
Of holy justice made thee hate 
Where Love was due, and love where — 
Clytemnestra — Nay, then, hear! 
By this dead Husband, and the reconciled 
Avenging Fury of my slaughtered child, 
I swear I will not reign the slave of fear 
While he that holds me, as I hold him, dear, 
Kindles his fire upon this hearth: my fast 
Shield for the time to come, as of the past. 
Yonder lies he that in the honeyed arms 
Of his Chryseides under Troy walls 
Dishonored mine: and this last laureled wench, 
Prophetic messmate of the rower’s bench, 
Thus far in triumph his, with him along 
Shall go, together chanting one death song 
To Hades — fitting garnish for the feast 
Which Fate’s avenging hand through mine hath drest. 
Chorus — Woe, woe, woe, woe! 
That death as sudden as the blow 
That laid Thee low would me lay low 
Where low thou liest, my sovereign Lord! 
Who ten years long to Trojan sword 
Devoted, and to storm aboard, 
In one ill woman’s cause accurst, 
Liest slain before thy palace door 
By one accursedest and worst! 
Clytemnestra — 
Call not on Death, old man, that, called or no, 
Comes quick; nor spend your ebbing breath on me, 
Nor Helena: who but as arrows be 
Shot by the hidden hand behind the bow. 
Chorus— Alas, alas! The Curse I know 
That round the House of Atreus clings, 
About the roof, about the walls, 
Shrouds it with his sable wings ; 
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And still as each new victim falls, 
And gorged with kingly gore, 
Down on the bleeding carcass flings, 
And croaks for “ More, more, more!” 
Clytemnestra — 
Ay, now, indeed, you harp on likelier strings. 
Not I, nor Helen, but that terrible 
Alastor of old Tantalus in Hell; 
Who, one sole actor in the scene begun 
By him, and carried down from sire to son, 
The mask of Victim and Avenger shifts: 
And, for a last catastrophe, that grim 
Guest of the abominable banquet lifts 
His head from Hell, and in my person cries 
For one full-grown sufficient sacrifice, 
Requital of the feast prepared for him 
Of his own flesh and blood — And there it les. 
Chorus — O Agamemnon! O my Lord! 
Who, after ten years toiled; 
After barbarian lance and sword 
Encountered, fought, and foiled: 
Returning with the just award 
Of Glory, thus inglorious by 
Thine own domestic Altar die, 
Fast in the spider meshes coiled 
Of Treason most abhorred ! 
Clytemnestra — 
And by what retribution more complete, 
Than, having in the meshes of deceit 
Enticed my child, and slain her like a fawn 
Upon the altar; to that altar drawn 
Himself, like an unconscious beast, full-fed 
With Conquest, and the garland on his head, 
Is slain? and now, gone down among the Ghost, 
Of taken Troy indeed may make the most, 
But not one unrequited murder boast. 
Chorus — 
Oh, Agamemnon, dead, dead, dead, dead, dead! 
What hand, what pious hand shall wash the wound 
Through which the sacred spirit ebbed and fled! 
With reverend care composed, and to the ground 
Commit the mangled form of Majesty, 
And pour the due libation o’er the mound! 
Clytemnestra — 
This hand, that struck the guilty life away, 
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The guiltless carcass in the dust shall lay 
With due solemnities: and if with no 
Mock tears, or howling counterfeit of woe, 
On this side earth; perhaps the innocent thing, 
Whom with paternal love he sent before, 
Meeting him by the melancholy shore, 
Her arms about him with a kiss shall fling, 
And lead him to his shadowy throne below. 
Chorus — Alas! alas! the fatal rent 
Which through the house of Atreus went, 
Gapes again; a purple rain 
Sweats the marble floor, and falls 
From the tottering roof and walls, 
The Demon heaving under; gone 
The master prop they rested on: 
And the storm once more awake 
Of Nemesis; of Nemesis 
Whose fury who shall slake! 
Clytemnestra — 
Even I; who by this last grand victim hope 
The Pyramid of Vengeance so to cope, 
That — and methinks I hear him in the deep 
Beneath us growling toward his rest — the stern 
Alastor to some other roof may turn, 
Leaving us here at last in peace to keep 
What of life’s harvest yet remains to reap. 
Chorus —Thou to talk of reaping Peace 
Who sowest Murder! Woman, cease! 
And, despite that iron face — 
Iron as the bloody mace 
Thou bearest — boasting as if Vengeance 
Centered in that hand alone; 
Know that, Fury pledged to Fury, 
Vengeance owes himself the debts 
He makes, and while he serves thee, whets 
His knife upon another stone, 
Against thyself, and him with thee 
Colleaguing, as you boast to be, 
The tools of Fate. But Fate is Zeus; 
Zeus — who for a while permitting 
Sin to prosper in his name, 
Shall vindicate his own abuse ; 
And having brought his secret thought 
To light, shall break and fling to shame 
The baser tools with which he wrought. 


Ca 
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gisthus — 

All hail, thou daybreak of my just revenge! 
In which, as waking from injurious sleep, 
Methinks I recognize the Gods enthroned 
In the bright conclave of eternal Justice, 
Revindicate the wrongs of man to man! 

For see this man — so dear to me now dead — 
Caught in the very meshes of the snare 

By which his father Atreus netted mine. 

For that same Atreus surely, was it not? 

Who, wrought by false Suspicion to fixed Hate, 
From Argos out his younger brother drove, 

My sire — Thyestes — drove him like a wolf, 
Keeping his cubs — save one — to better purpose. 
For when at last the home-heartbroken man 
Crept humbly back again, craving no more 

Of his own country than to breathe its air 

In liberty, and of her ‘fruits as much 

As not to starve withal — the savage King, 
With damnable alacrity of hate, 

And reconciliation of revenge, 

Bade him, all smiles, to supper — such a supper, 
Where the prime dainty was — my brother’s flesh, 
So maimed and clipt of human likelihood, 

That the unsuspecting Father, light of heart, 
And quick of appetite, at once fell to, 

And ate — ate — what, with savage irony 

As soon as eaten, told — the wretched man 
Disgorging with a shriek, down to the ground 
The table with its curst utensil dashed, 

And, grinding into pieces with his heel, 

Cried, loud enough for Heaven and Hell to hear, 
“Thus perish all the race of Pleisthenes !” 

And now behold! the son of that same Atreus 
By me the son of that Thyestes slain 

Whom the kind brother, sparing from the cook, 
Had with his victim packed to banishment ; 
Where Nemesis — (so sinners from some nook, 
Whence least they think assailable, assailed) — 
Reared me from infancy till fully grown, 

To claim in full my father’s bloody due. 

Ay, I it was — none other — far away 

Who spun the thread, which gathering day by day 
Mesh after mesh, inch upon inch, at last 
Reached him, and wound about him, as he lay, 
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And in the supper of his smoking Troy 
Devoured his own destruction — scarce condign 
Return for that his Father forced on mine. 
Chorus — 
Agisthus, only things of baser breed 
Insult the fallen; fallen too, as you boast, 
By one who planned but dared not do the deed. 
This is your hour of triumph. But take heed; 
The blood of Atreus is not all outrun 
With this slain King, but flowing in a son, 
Who saved by such an exile as your own 
For such a counter retribution — 
Agisthus — Oh, 
You then, the nether benches of the realm, 
Dare open tongue on those who rule the helm ? 
Take heed yourselves; for, old and dull of wit, 
And hardened as your mouth against the bit, 
Be wise in time; kick not against the spurs; 
Remembering Princes are shrewd taskmasters. 
Chorus— Beware thyself, bewaring me; 
Remembering that, too sharply stirred, 
The spurrer need beware the spurred ; 
As thou of me; whose single word 
Shall rouse the City — yea, the very 
Stones you walk upon, in thunder 
Gathering o’er your head, to bury 
Thee and thine Adultress under! 
Hgisthus — Raven, that with croaking jaws 
Unorphean, undivine, 
After you no City draws; 
And if any vengeance, mine 
Upon your withered shoulders — 
Chorus — Thine! 
Who daring not to strike the blow 
Thy worse than woman craft designed, 
To worse than woman — 


gisthus — Soldiers, ho! 
Clytemnestra — 
Softly, good Aigisthus, softly; let the sword that has so 
deep 
Drunk of righteous Retribution now within the scabbard 
sleep! 


And if Nemesis be sated with the blood already spilt, 

Even so let us, nor carry lawful Justice into Guilt. 

Sheathe your sword; dismiss your spears; and you, Old 
men, your howling cease, 
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. And, ere ill blood come to running, each unto his home in peace, 
Recognizing what is done for done indeed, as done it is, 
And husbanding your scanty breath to pray that nothing more amiss. 
Farewell. Meanwhile, you and I, A’gisthus, shall deliberate, 
When the storm is blowing under, how to settle House and State, 


FATE’S ACCOMPLISHMENT. 
By RICHARD GARNETT. 
(From ‘ Iphigenia in Delphi.’’) 


[RicHARD Garnett, C.B., LL.D., English poet and man of letters, was born 
at Lichfield, England, in 1835; son and namesake of the Assistant Keeper of 
Printed Books in the British Museum. He was himself in its service from 1851 
to 1899, latterly as Keeper of Printed Books. He has published, besides vol- 
umes of collected original poems, ‘‘ Poems from the German,” ‘“‘ A Chaplet from 
the Greek Anthology,’’ ‘‘Sonnets from Dante, Petrarch, and Camoens”’ ; also 
‘“‘To in Egypt,’’ ‘‘ Iphigenia in Delphi,’’? ‘‘The Twilight of the Gods,”’ etc.; 
Lives of Milton, Carlyle, Emerson, William Blake, and Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field ; ‘‘ History of Italian Literature,” etc. ] 


[ArGumEntT.— An oracle declared that Iphigenia, daughter of Agamemnon, king of 
Mycenz, must be sacrificed to Artemis, to procure a passage to Troy for the 
Grecian fleet lying becalmed at Aulis. Iphigenia was brought to Aulis under 
pretense of a marriage with Achilles, and was about to be put to death when 
Artemis substituted a hind in her place, and conveyed her to Tauris in Scythia, 
where she became priestess. The Greeks believed that she had been actually 
sacrificed, and it was partly in revenge for this deed that Agamemnon was 
murdered on his return from Troy, by his wife Clytemnestra. When Agamem- 
non’s son Orestes had grown up, he took vengeance on Clytemnestra and her 
paramour Adgisthus by the help of his sister Electra; and then, being persecuted 
by the Furies on account of the death of his mother, repaired to Delphi to ask 
counsel of Apollo. He was directed to go to Tauris and carry off the statue of 
Artemis. In this he succeeded by the aid of Iphigenia, and returned in her com- 
pany to Delphi, to be purified from the murder of Clytemnestra. Meanwhile 
Electra, who was ignorant of the existence of Iphigenia, had also repaired to 
Delphi to inquire respecting the fate of her long absent brother, and to consecrate 
the ax with which Clytemnestra had slain Agamemnon, and with which she had 
in turn been destroyed by Orestes, — GARNETT.] 


Eurycles [entering the temple] — 
Daughter of Agamemnon, turn and hear 
A heavy word from a reluctant tongue. 


Electra — 
Who art thou, man? whence sent? what thing to tell? 
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Eurycles — 
One of Orestes’ comrades, bound with him 


To Scythia — bound without him back to Greece, 
Electra — 

Without! without! Thou darest not to call 

Orestes dead! 


Eurycles — I have not seen him die. 
Electra — 

Then animate? Thou darest to be mute! 
Eurycles — 


O princess, listen only to my tale, 
And I will tell thee truly all I know. 
Electra — 
Speak quickly, while I yet have life to hear. 
Eurycles — 
Long did the north wind baffle, but at length 
We gained the coast of massacre, and found 
A cave low-arched, wave-whispering, at its mouth, 
But vaulted loftily within, and dry. 
Therein we entered, and with food and drink 
Refreshed ourselves; and then Orestes spake, 
“ Rest here, my friends, while Pylades with us 
Goes forth to explore this region, what it is, 
And how the goddess’ image may be won.” 
And so they parted, venturous; but the hours 
Wore on, nor came there any sign from them. 
Then took we counsel, and cast forth a lot 
For perquisition, and it fell on me. 
Then went I forth, and found an open space 
Before a moated city, and in it 
Pylades and thy brother standing bound; 
Their armor rent from them, their dress defiled 
With blood and dust, and from the brow of each 
Oozed the thick sullen droppings, and I judged 
Our friends the booty of a multitude. 
Beset by rustics armed with clubs and stones, 
And. turned me round to fly; but as I turned 
Came forth a wondrous woman tall and fair, 
Grecian in aspect, in a Grecian garb 
Draping her stateliness symmetrical. 
And truly I had deemed her Artemis, 
But that, the while she approached and shore a lock 
From either captive, thundering pealed acclaim 
Exultant from the barbarous multitude, 
“The priestess, who shall give the men to death!” 
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I turned and fled, and flying saw her still 
And hastening to our ambush I called forth 
My comrades to the rescue, but alas! 
One said, How shall we brave a host in arms ? 
And one, The slaughter is performed ere this. 
And one, The Pythian but fulfills his pledge — 
What peace is peaceful as the peace of death? 
And so we sailed. Alas! regard me not 
So rigidly with thy dismaying eyes! 
For verily, had I prevailed, thou hadst heard 
Thy brother’s fortune from thy brother’s lips, 
Or never from the lips of any man. 
Electra — 
1 hate thee not, but get thee from my sight. 
Eurycles — 
I go as thou commandest, yet not far: 
Full surely thou wilt soon have need of me. [ Goes out. 
Electra — 
Now see I all the blindness of our race, 
Now see I all the malice of the gods. 
O my Orestes! O my brother! now 
A mangled victim! who could e’er conceive 
The time to have been when thou didst come a swift 
Avenger, terrible and beautiful, 
Yet cloaked with craft, unrecognizable, 
Bearing the urn thou feign’dst to contain thy dust ? 
And I believed, and took it to my arms, 
And wept such tears as I am shedding now, 
But then did never deem to shed again ; 
Till thy dear heart was melted, and thy arms 
Met sudden round my neck, and thou didst cry, 
“Believe it not, Electra, but believe 
Thou clasp’st the living brother, not the dead,” 
Who had not deemed me mad had I rejoined: 
“T would, Orestes, that the tale were true. 
Yet, had it been true, then hadst thou obtained 
Decorous rights of sepulture most meet, 
Paid by a kindred hand, thy sister had warmed 
Thy chill ash for a little with her breast, 
And then avenged it. Yea, this hand had reeked 
And dripped with the adulterous blood, thou pure, 
And I sole quarry of the hounds of hell.” 
Ah me! the gladness I was glad to lose! 
What sudden thought grasps and enkindles me ? 
The wheel of circumstance brings all things back. 
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Again thou diest, my brother, and again 

My vengeance lives. Alas! I cannot go, 

And with this hatchet cleave thy hateful head, 

And spill thy abominable blood accursed, 

Vassal of Artemis. But thou, false god, 

Smooth murderer with ambiguous oracles, 

Thou art not safe, as thou esteem’st thyself. 

Look down, and thou shalt see to what a deed 

A desperate heart can prompt a daring hand. 

Forsake thy nectared and ambrosial feast, 

And save thy shrine, if thou art indeed a god! 

[Snatches a brand from the altat. 

Iphigenia (entering |— 

Ha, wretched! what art doing with that brand ? 
Electra — 

I fire the fane of a deceitful god. 


Iphigenia — 

Nay, truly, if this hand can hinder thee. 
Electra — 

Thou wouldst then rather I should burn thy eyes! 
Iphigenia — 

Apollo will protect his combatant. 
Electra — 

Ah me! the brand is caught from out my grasp. 
Iphigenia — 

Thou seest, the weak are strong by piety. 
Electra — 


O miserable slave of the Unjust! 

May these requite thee, abject, with the doom 

Bestowed by them upon the brave and free! 

Thou hast a brother ? — mayst thou see him die! 

A sister ? — mayst thou slay her with thy hand! 
Iphigenia — ! 

Curse, frantic, with a curse I do not heed; 

For surely thou art crazed with wretchedness. 
Electra — 

O maiden, as a mother who has lost 

Daughter or son, clasps the insensible urn, 

And fondles it, and feigns it is her child — 

So thee, though thou art colder than an urn, 

Yet will I feign another, and will make 

Thee umpire of my quarrel with the gods. 

I had —alas! alas!—a brother; his name 

Thou knowest not, nor shalt suffice, he turned 

Hither, inquiring of his death or life. 
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Now, that the god said “death,” who would have blamed ? 
But it was little for my brother to die, 
Unless the gods could have their sport with him, 
So he was told, “ Find such and such, and rest.” 
He went to find it, and he found the grave. 
Now, if I stood and railed, the god would say, 
“ What rest so deep as the grave’s, quietude ? ” 
O base, contemptible, and lying god ! — 
I see thou chokest with thy zeal to earn 
The wages of thy supple abjectness. 
Come, plead thy master’s cause, and be repaid 
With some reward unenviable by me. 
Iphigenia — 
Alas! for all thy solemn hierarchy, 
Olympus, and the order that controls 
The world, had Love dominion for an hour! 
But this was craft and wisdom of the gods, 
That, knowing Love by nature masterful, 
Inconstant, willful, proud, tyrannical, 
They compassed him with all fragility, | 
Set him at subtlest variance with himself, 
Stronger than Change or Death, than Time that leaves 
The storied bronze with unengraven front, 
Yet weak as weakness’ self; nor weak alone, 
But without weakness inconceivable. 
Say now we grant it were impossible 
Thy brother should perish, had I found thee here 
Asking the god for him with thy wild voice? 
Thou buyest not Love save with the anxious heart 
That quakes at what may happen —often must ; 
Else were thy love as empty as thy fear. 
Electra — 
Methinks I hear the main’s inhabitant 
Marveling why the foolish seaman drowns. 
Thy brother is alive, and mine is dead. 
Iphigenia — 
Tis for that thing I pity thee, and now 
Would offer thee a sister in his room. 
Electra — 
Thee for a sister, heartless! Say as soon 
Artemis’ image, or her cruel self; 
Or even her satellite, the murderess. 
Iphigenia — 
Alas! thou knowest not what thou dost reject. 
But why curse Artemis? ’tis her I serve. 
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Electra — 
Thou servest Artemis! Had I but known! 
Off! off! detested ! 


Iphigenia — Whence this frantic rage ? 
Electra — 

Off! ere smite thee! Thou, my sister, thou! 
Iphigenia — 


Again I warn thee that thou dost reject 

Thou knowest not what. A sister’s were a breast 
Whereon to weep, venting in raining tears 

The fury thou amassest now in clouds, 

And hurlest at the gods in thunderbolts. 


Electra — 

Hear, then: I had a sister, and have not. 
Iphigenia — 

Wretched, by what calamity deprived ? 
Electra — 


A Mighty One Gnquire not for her name) 

Looked upon her, and thought — How beautiful! 

Simple, and sweet, and innocent, and blithe 

With buoyant life, yet must the virgin die, 

For I have some strange pleasure in her death. 

Wherefore she took the maid and slaughtered her. 
Iphigenia — 

Thou talkest idly; grief hath turned thy brain. 

Ahme! Thy eyes blaze, and a fire of light 

Is poured upon thee, all from head to foot. 
Electra — 

Sister, ere me a victim of the Unjust, 

Leave ghostly Acheron, if thou canst, 

And see awhile, how thy beloved avenges thee! 

[Snatches a brand from the altar. 

Iphigenia — 

Mad woman, cease! ah me! help! rescue! help! 
Eurycles [running in] — 

What means this clamor and commotion ? 

[ Perceiving IPHIGENIA} 
Gods ! 

Electra — 

Thou palsiest me with look unspeakable. 
Eurycies — 

Behold thy brother’s murderess! - 
Iphigenia — Tee 
Eurycles =~ 

The Scythian woman, vowed to Artemis! 
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Electra — 
Kind gods, I do not curse ye any more. 
[Snatches the ax from the altar, and strikes TpHtGENIA. 
Die, hatefullest ! [Ipureenta falls, 
O drunkenness of joy! 
Aye, moan. Thy moans are music to mine ears. 
Orestes [entering | — ; 
Eyes! what do ye behold ? 
Electra — Orestes ! 
Eurycles — Prince! 
Electra — 
O day of happiness! O crown of life! 
Orestes! clasp — 
Orestes — Off! off! abominable! 
O temple, fall upon us! bury us! 
Electra! wretch detestable ! 
Iphigenia — Electra! 
Hasten and kiss me ere it be too late! 
[Dies. Orestes throws himself upon the body. 
Electra — 
Orestes, to this sudden shock of joy 
My whole frame thrills responsive, 
My full heart’s 
Glad clamor in my bosom silences 
All dissonancy, and I do not ask, 
How here? how sped ? how saved ? how taken for lost ? 
Or why thou spurnest my embrace, the while 
Thou kneelest to caress a murderer. 
Orestes [not regarding ELecTRA |— 
O speak, look, make some sign, or only breathe! 
Electra — 
How, when thou deign’st no look or word to me ? 
Orestes — 
Thou slayest me, counterfeiting to be slain. 


Electra — 
Met ever brother with a greeting like this ? 

Orestes — 
Woe! woe! it is most certain she is dead. [ Rising 
Peace, execrable, red with sister’s blood! 

Electra — 


Orestes, thou art mad or mockest me. 
What ravest thou of sisters and their blood ? 
Look upon me, thou hast no sister else. 

Orestes — 
Too true the word thou spakest then, accursed! 
Yet rather say I have no sister at all, 
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For never will I hail thee sister more. 
Electra — 
Alas! alas! the Fury grasps thee again! 
Too long have I perceived thou knowest me not. 
O hide thee in my bosom, ere she gaze 
Thy heart cold with her petrifying eyes! 
‘Orestes — 
I see indeed a Fury, seeing thee. 
Electra [to [pH1GENIA | — 
Abominable! more hateful than I deemed. 
Who thought thee but his murderer, for then 
Most surely I had kissed him by the Styx. 
But thou hast stolen his love away from me 
And how to win it back I do not know. 
Orestes — 
Thou sayest well: not the abyss of Acheron 
Could part us with a chasm lke thy crime. 
Electra — 
Why ravest thou, and idly talk’st of crime ? 
I have slain who would have slain thee, have I not? 
Orestes — 
No, thou hast murdered my deliverer. 
Electra — 
What? not the ministrant of Artemis ? 
‘Orestes — 
Yea; and thy sister, for thy better knowledge. 
Electra — 
O foolish! Deem’st thow her Chrysothemis ? 
‘Orestes — 
Chrysothemis sleeps sound in Argive earth. 
Electra — 
And all men know Iphigenia slain 
At Aulis, by the vengeful Artemis. 
‘Orestes — 
Thou art near the mark; yet call the place 
Delphi, not Aulis, and the murderer of blood 
Electra, and no longer Artemis. 
For Artemis was merciful, and caught 
The victim away in darkness, and the Greeks 
Slaughtered a hind, esteeming it the maid. 
But she was rapt to Tauris, there became 
The priestess of the sanctuary, gave 
Me life and sweet return, for herself took death, 
For thee, most miserable, fratricide. 
Electra — 
Apollo, how art thou avenged of me! 
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PROMETHEUS. 
By ASCHYLUS. 
(Version of Elizabeth Barrett Browning.) 


[Evizanrta Barrerr was born in Durham, England, 1809, and became 
deeply versed in classics and philosophy, which inspired and pervaded her earli- 
est work, the translation of ‘* Prometheus Bound” (1833, rewritten 1850) and 
‘The Seraphim” (1838). An invalid for many years, and always delicate, she 
was much secluded ; but having become attached to Robert Browning through 
her poem ‘‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,’’ eloped with and married him in 1846. 
They lived mostly in Italy till her death at Florence in 1861. Her most massive 
production, full of her best thought, feeling, and art, is the great verse novel 
‘* Aurora Leigh”? (1856). ‘‘ Casa Guidi Windows’? (1848-1851) deals with the 
revolution of 1848. The sequence ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese”? is most 
widely known by name. Of the others, ‘‘The Cry of the Children,’? ‘‘ The 
Swan’s Nest,’’ and ‘* A Musical Instrument’? are deservedly popular. ] 


Chorus — 
Remove the veil from all things and relate 
The story to us, — of what crime accused, 
Zeus smites thee with dishonorable pangs. 
Speak: if to teach us do not grieve thyself. 
Prometheus — 
The utterance of these things is torture to me, 
But so, too, is their silence; each way lies 
Woe strong as fate. 
When gods began with wrath, 
And war rose up between their starry brows, 
Some choosing to cast Chronos from his throne 
That Zeus might king it there, and some in haste 
With opposite oaths that they would have no Zeus 
To rule the gods forever, —I, who brought 
The counsel I thought meetest, could not move 
The Titans, children of the Heaven and Earth, 
What time, disdaining in their rugged souis 
My subtle machinations, they assumed 
It was an easy thing for force to take 
The mastery of fate. My mother, then, 
Who is called not only Themis but Earth too 
(Her single beauty joys in many names) 
Did teach me with reiterant prophecy 
What future should be, and how conquering gods: 
Should not prevail by strength and violence 
But by guile only. When I told them so, 
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They would not deign to contemplate the truth 
On all sides round; whereat I deemed it best 
To lead my willing mother upwardly 
And set my Themis face to face with Zeus 
As willing to receive her. Tartarus, 
With its abysmal cloister of the Dark, 
Because I gave that counsel, covers up 
The antique Chronos and his siding hosts, 
And, by that counsel helped, the king of gods 
Hath recompensed me with these bitter pangs: 
For kingship wears a cancer at the heart, — 
Distrust in friendship. Do ye also ask 
What crime it is for which he tortures me ? 
That shall be clear before you. When at first 
He filled his father’s throne, he instantly 
Made various gifts of glory to the gods 
And dealt the empire out. Alone of men, 
Of miserable men, he took no count, 
But yearned to sweep their track off from the world 
And plant a newer race there. Nota god 
Resisted such desire except myself. 
I dared it! Jdrew mortals back te light, 
From meditated ruin deep as hell! 
For which wrong I am bent down in these pangs 
Dreadful to suffer, mournful to behold, 
And I, who pitied man, am thought myself 
Unworthy of pity; while I render out 
Deep rhythms of anguish ’neath the harping hand 
That strikes me thus —a sight to shame your Zeus! 
Chorus — 
Hard as thy chains and cold as all these rocks 
Is he, Prometheus, who withholds his heart 
From joining in thy woe. I yearned before 
To fly this sight; and, now I gaze on it, 
I sicken inwards. 
Prometheus — To my friends, indeed, 
I must be a sad sight. 
Chorus — And didst thou sin 
No more than so? 
Prometheus — I did restrain besides 
My mortals from premeditating death. 
Chorus — 
How didst thou medicine the plague fear of death? 
Prometheus — 


I set blind Hopes to inhabit in their house. 
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Chorus — 
By that gift thou didst help thy mortals well. 
Prometheus — 
I gave them also fire. 
Chorus — And have they now, 
Those creatures of a day, the red-eyed fire? 
Prometheus — 
They have: and shall learn by it many arts. 
Chorus — 
And truly for such sins Zeus tortures thee 
And will remit no anguish? Is there set 
No limit before thee to thine agony ? 
Prometheus — 
No other: only what seems good to um. 
Chorus — 
And how will it seem good? What hope remains ? 
Seest thou not that thou hast sinned? But that thou 
hast sinned 
It glads me not to speak of, and grieves thee: 
Then let it pass from both, and seek thyself 
Some outlet from distress. 
Prometheus — It is in truth 
An easy thing to stand aloof from pain 
And lavish exhortation and advice 
On one vexed sorely by it. I have known 
All in prevision. By my choice, my choice, 
I freely smned—J will confess my sin — 
And helping mortals, found my own despair. 
I did not think indeed that I should pine 
Beneath such pangs against such skyey rocks, 
Doomed to this drear hill and no neighboring 
Of any life: but mourn not ye for griefs 
I bear to-day: hear rather, dropping down 
To the plain, how other woes creep on to me, 
And learn the consummation of my doom. 
Beseech you, nymphs, beseech you, grieve for me 
Who now am grieving; for Grief walks the earth, 
And sits down at the foot of each by turns. 
Chorus — 
We hear the deep clash of thy words, 
Prometheus, and obey. 
And I spring with a rapid foot away 
From the rushing car and the holy aix, 
The track of birds; 
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And I drop to the rugged ground and there 
Await the tale of thy despair. 

* * * * * * * 

Prometheus — 
Beseech you, think not I am silent thus 
Through pride or scorn. I only gnaw my heart 
With meditation, seeing myself so wronged. 
For see — their honors to these new-made gods, 
What other gave but I, and dealt them out 
With distribution? Ay — but here Iam dumb! 
For here, I should repeat your knowledge to you, 
If I spake aught. List rather to the deeds 
I did for mortals; how, being fools before, 
I made them wise and true in aim of soul. 
And let me tell you — not as taunting men, 
But teaching you the intention of my gifts, 
How, first beholding, they beheld in vain, 
And hearing, heard not, but, like shapes in dreams, 
Mixed all things wildly down the tedious time, 
Nor knew to build a house against the sun 
With wickered sides, nor any woodcraft knew, 
But lived, like silly ants, beneath the ground 
In hollow caves unsunned. There, came to them 
No steadfast sign of winter, nor of spring 
Flower-perfumed, nor of summer full of fruit, 
But blindly and lawlessly they did all things, 
Until I taught them how the stars do rise 
And set in mystery, and devised for them 
Number, the inducer of philosophies, 
The synthesis of Letters, and, beside, 
The artificer of all things, Memory, 
That sweet Muse mother. I was first to yoke 
The servile beasts in couples, carrying 
An heirdom of man’s burdens on their backs. 
I joined to chariots, steeds, that love the bit 
They champ at —the chief pomp of golden ease. 
And none but I originated ships, 
The seamen’s chariots, wandering on the brine 
With linen wings. And I—oh, miserable !— 
Who did devise for mortals all these arts, 
Have no device left now to save myself 
From the woe I suffer. 

Chorus — Most unseemly woe 
Thou sufferest, and dost stagger from the sense 
Bewildered! like a bad leech falling sick 
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Thou art faint at soul, and canst not find the drugs 
Required to save thyself. 
Prometheus — Hearken the rest, 
And marvel further, what more arts and means 
I did invent, —this, greatest: if a man 
Fell sick, there was no cure, nor esculent 
Nor chrism nor liquid, but for lack of drugs 
Men pined and wasted, till I showed them all 
Those mixtures of emollient remedies 
Whereby they might be rescued from disease. 
I fixed the various rules of mantic art, 
Discerned the vision from the common dream, 
Instructed them in vocal auguries 
Hard to interpret, and defined as plain 
The wayside omens, — flights of crook-clawed birds, — 
Showed which are, by their nature, fortunate, 
And which not so, and what the food of each, 
And what the hates, affections, social needs, 
Of all to one another, — taught what sign 
Of visceral lightness, colored to a shade, 
May charm the genial gods, and what fair spots 
Commend the lung and liver. Burning so 
The limbs encased in fat, and the long chine, 
I led my mortals on to an art abstruse, 
And cleared their eyes to the image in the fire, 
Erst filmed in dark. Enough said now of this. 
For the other helps of man hid underground, 
The iron and the brass, silver and gold, 
Can any dare affirm he found them out 
Before me? none, I know! unless he choose 
To lie in his vaunt.. In one word learn the whole, ~ 
That all arts came to mortals from Prometheus. 
Chorus — 
Give mortals now no inexpedient help, 
Neglecting thine own sorrow. I have hope still 
To see thee, breaking from the fetter here, 
Stand up as strong as Zeus. 
Prometheus — This ends not thus, 
The oracular fate ordains. I must be bowed 
By infinite woes and pangs, to escape this chain. 
Necessity is stronger than mine art. 
Chorus — 
Who holds the helm of that Necessity ? 
Prometheus — 
The threefold Fates and the unforgetting Furies. 
VOL. 1iI. -—20 
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Chorus — 
Is Zeus less absolute than these are? 
Prometheus — Yea, 
And therefore cannot fly what is ordained. 
Chorus — 
What is ordained for Zeus, except to be 
A king forever ? 
Prometheus — Tis too early yet 
For thee to learn it: ask no more. 

Chorus — Perhaps 
Thy secret may be something holy ? 
Prometheus — Turn 

To another matter: this, it is not time 

To speak abroad, but utterly to veil 

In silence. For by that same secret kept, 
I ’scape this chain’s dishonor and its woe. 


¥ * * * * * * 


HERMES enters. 


Hermes — 
I speak to thee, the sophist, the talker down 
Of scorn by scorn, the sinner against gods, 
The reverencer of men, the thief of fire, — 
I speak to thee and adjure thee! Zeus requires 
Thy declaration of what marriage rite 
Thus moves thy vaunt and shall hereafter cause 
His fall from empire. Do not wrap thy speech 
In riddles, but speak clearly! Never cast 
Ambiguous paths, Prometheus, for my feet, 
Since Zeus, thou mayst perceive, is scarcely won 
To mercy by such means. 

Prometheus — A speech well-mouthed 
In the utterance, and full-minded in the sense, 
As doth befit a servant of the gods! 

New gods, ye newly reign, and think forsooth 

Ye dwell in towers too high for any dart 

To carry a wound there !— have I not stood by 
While two kings fell from thence? and shall I not 
Behold the third, the same who rules you now, 
Fall, shamed to sudden ruin ?— Do I seem 

To tremble and quail before your modern gods? 
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Far be it from me! — For thyself, depart, 
Retread thy steps in haste. To all thou hast asked 
I answer nothing. 
Hermes — Such a wind of pride 
Impelled thee of yore full sail upon these rocks. 
Prometheus — 
I would not barter — learn thou soothly that! — 
My suffering for thy service. I maintain 
It is a nobler thing to serve these rocks 
Than live a faithful slave to father Zeus. 
Thus upon scorners I retort their scorn. 
Hermes — 
It seems that thou dost glory in thy despair. 
Prometheus — 
I glory? would my foes did glory so, 
And I stood by to see them !— naming whom, 
Thou are not unremembered. 
Hermes — Dost thou charge 
Me also with the blame of thy mischance ? 
Prometheus — 
I tell thee I loathe the universal gods, 
Who for the good I gave them rendered back 
The ill of their injustice. 
Hermes — Thou art mad — 
Thou art raving, Titan, at the fever height. 
Prometheus — 
If it be madness to abhor my foes, 


May I be mad! 

Hermes — If thou wert prosperous 
Thou wouldst be unendurable. 

Prometheus — Alas! 

Hermes — 
Zeus knows not that word. 

Prometheus — But maturing Time 
Teaches all things. 

Hermes — Howbeit, thou hast not learnt 
The wisdom yet, thou needest. 

Prometheus — If I had, 


I should not talk thus with a slave like thee. 
Hermes — 

No answer thou vouchsafest, I believe, 

To the great Sire’s requirement. 
Prometheus — Verily 

I owe him grateful service, — and should pay it. 
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Hermes — 
Why, dost thou mock me, Titan, as I stood 
A child before thy face. 
Prometheus — No child, forsooth, 
But yet more foolish than a foolish child, 
Tf thou expect that I should answer aught 
Thy Zeus can ask. No torture from his hand 
Nor any machination in the world 
Shall force mine utterance ere he loose, himself, 
These cankerous fetters from me. For the rest, 
Let him now hurl his blanching lightnings down, 
And with his white-winged snows and mutterings deep 
Of subterranean thunders mix all things, 
Confound them in disorder. None of this 
Shall bend my sturdy will and make me speak 
The name of his dethroner who shall come. 
Hermes — 
Can this avail thee? Look to it! 
Prometheus — Long ago 
It was looked forward to, precounseled of. 
Hermes — 
Vain god, take righteous courage! dare for once 
To apprehend and front thine agonies 
With a just prudence. 
Prometheus — Vainly dost thou chafe 
My soul with exhortation, as yonder sea 
Goes beating on the rock. Oh, think no more 
That I, fear-struck by Zeus to a woman’s mind, 
Will supplicate him, loathéd as he is, 
With feminine upliftings of my hands, 
To break these chains. Far from me be the thought! 
Hermes — 
I have indeed, methinks, said much in yain, 
For still thy heart beneath my showers of prayers 
Lies dry and hard — nay, leaps like a young horse 
Who bites against the new bit in his teeth, 
And tugs and struggles against the new-tried rein, — 
Still fiercest in the feeblest thing of all, 
Which sophism is; since absolute will disjoined 
From perfect mind is worse than weak. Behold, 
Unless my words persuade thee, what a blast 
And whirlwind of inevitable woe 
Must sweep persuasion through thee! For at first 
The Father will split up this jut of rock 
With the great thunder and the bolted flame 
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And hide thy body where a hinge of stone 
Shall catch it like an arm; and when thou hast passed 
A long black time within, ikhiow shalt come out 
To front the sun while Zeus’s winged hound, 
The strong carnivorous eagle, shall wheel ae 
To meet thee, self-called to a daily feast, 
And set his fierce beak in thee and tear off 
The long rags of thy flesh and batten deep 
Upon thy dusky liver. Do not look 
For any end moreover to this curse 
Or ere some god appear, to accept thy pangs 
On his own head vicarious, and descend 
With unreluctant step the darks of hell 
And gloomy abysses around Tartarus. 
Then ponder this— this threat is not a growth 
Of vain invention; it is spoken and meant; 
King Zeus’s mouth is impotent to lie, 
Consummating the utterance by the act; 
So, look to it, thou! take heed, and nevermore 
Forget good counsel, to indulge self-will. 
Chorus — 
Our Hermes suits his reasons to the times ; 
At least I think so, since he bids thee drop 
Self-will for prudent counsel. Yield to him! 
When the wise err, their wisdom makes their shame. 
Prometheus — 
Unto me the foreknower, this mandate of power 
He cries, to reveal it. 
What’s strange in my fate, if I suffer from hate 
At the hour that I feel it? 
Let the locks of the lightning, all bristling and aioe 
Flash, coiling me round, 
While the ether goes surging ’neath thunder and scourging 
Of wild winds unbound! 
Let the blast of the firmament whirl from its place 
The earth rooted below, 
And the brine of the ocean, in rapid mca be 
Be driven in the face 
Of the stars up in heaven, as they walk to asi fro! 
Let him hurl me anon into Tartarus — on — 
To the blackest degree, 
With Necessity’s vortices strangling me down; 
But he cannot join death to a fate meant for me! 
Hermes — 
Why, the words that he speaks and the thoughts that he 
S 
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Are maniacal !— add, 
Tf the Fate who hath bound him should loose not the links, 
He were utterly mad. 
Then depart ye who groan with him, 
Leaving to moan with him, — 
Go in haste! lest the roar of the thunder anearing 
Should blast you to idiocy, living and hearing. 
Chorus — 
Change thy speech for another, thy thought for a new, 
If to move me and teach me indeed be thy care! 
For thy words swerve so far from the loyal and true 
That the thunder of Zeus seems more easy to bear. 
How! couldst teach me to venture such vileness? behold! 
I choose, with this victim, this anguish foretold! 
I recoil from the traitor in hate and disdain, 
And I know that the curse of the treason is worse 
Than the pang of the chain. 
Hermes — 
Then remember, O nymphs, what I tell you before, 
Nor, when pierced by the arrows that Até will throw you, 
Cast blame on your fate and declare evermore 
That Zeus thrust you on anguish he did not foreshow 
you. 
Nay, verily, nay! for ye perish anon 
.For your deed—by your choice. By no blindness of doubt, 
No abruptness of doom, but by madness alone, 
In the great net of Até, whence none cometh out, 
Ye are wound and undone. 
Prometheus — 
Aye! in act now, in word now no more, 
Earth is rocking in space. 
And the thunders crash up with.a roar upon roar, 
And the eddying lightnings flash fire in my faee, 
And the whirlwinds are whirling the dust round and round, 
And the blasts of the winds universal leap free 
And blow each upon each with a passion of sound, 
And ether goes mingling in storm with the sea. 
Such a curse on my head, in a manifest dread, 
From ‘the hand of your Zeus has been hurtled along. 
O my mother’s fair glory! O Ather, enringing 
All eyes with the sweet common light of thy bringing! 
Dost see how I suffer this wrong ? 
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THE DEFIANCE OF PROMETHEUS. 
By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
(From ‘* Prometheus Unbound.’’) 


(Percy Byssue Suetrey, English poet, was born in Sussex, August 4, 1792, 
and educated at Eton and at University College, Oxford, whence he was expelled 
for a trart on the ‘Necessity of Atheism.’’? His first notable poem, ‘+ Queen 
Mab,’’ was privately printed in 1813. He succeeded to his father’s estate in 
1815. ‘ Alastor’? was completed in 1816; ‘‘ The Revolt of Islam,’’ ‘* Rosalind 
and Helen,” and ‘Julian and Maddalo,’”’ in 1818; ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound,” 
‘©The Cenci,’’ ‘‘ The Coliseum,’’ ‘* Peter Bell the Third,’’? and the ‘‘ Mask of 
Anarchy,’ in 1819; ‘* Gidipus Tyrannus”’ and the ‘* Witch of Atlas,” in 1820; 
** Epipsychidion,’’ ‘* The Defense of Poetry,’ ‘‘ Adonais,’? and ‘ Hellas,’’? in 
1822. He was drowned at sea July 8, 1822.] 


Scene — A Ravine of Icy Rocks in the Indian Caucasus. PRoMETHEUS 
is discovered bound to the Precipice. PANTHEA and LONE are seated 
at his feet. Time, Night. During the Scene, Morning slowly breaks. 


Prometheus — 
Monarch of Gods and Demons, and all Spirits — 
But One — who throng those bright and rolling worlds 
Which thou and I alone of living things 
Behold with sleepless eyes! regard this earth 
Made multitudinous with thy slaves, whom thou 
Requitest for knee worship, prayer, and praise, 
And toil, and hecatombs of broken hearts, 
With fear and self-contempt and barren hope: 
Whilst me who am thy foe, eyeless in hate 
Hast thou made reign and triumph, to thy scorn, 
O’er mine own misery and thy vain revenge. 
Three thousand years of sleep-unsheltered hours, 
And moments aye divided by keen pangs 
Till they seemed years, torture and solitude, 
Scorn and despair — these are mine empire : — 
More glorious far than that which thou surveyest 
From thine unenvied throne, O mighty God ! — 
Almighty, had I deigned to share the shame 
Of thine ill tyranny, and hung not here 
Nailed to this wall of eagle-bafflling mountain, 
Black, wintry, dead, unmeasured; without herb, 
Insect, or beast, or shape or sound of life. 
Ah me! alas! pain, pain, ever, forever! 
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No change, no pause, no hope! Yet I endure. 
T ask the Earth, have not the mountains felt ? 
J ask yon Heaven, the all-beholding Sun, 

Has it not seen ? The Sea, in storm or calm, 
Heaven’s ever-changing shadow spread below, 
Have its deaf waves not heard my agony ? 

Ah me! alas! pain, pain, ever, forever ! 


The crawling glaciers pierce me with the spears 

Of their moon-freezing crystals ; the bright chains 
Eat with their burning cold into my bones; 

Heaven’s wingéd hound, polluting from thy lips 

His beak in poison not his own, tears up 

My heart; and shapeiess sights come wandering by, 
The ghastly people of the realm of Dream, 

Mocking me; and the Earthquake fiends are charged 
To wrench the rivets from my quivering wounds 
When the rocks split and close again behind : 

While from their loud abysses howling throng 

The Genii of the Storm, urging the rage 

Of whirlwind, and afflict me with keen hail. 

And yet to me welcome is day and night; 

Whether one breaks the hoar frost of the morn, 

Or, starry, dim, and slow, the other clmbs 

The leaden-colored east; for then they lead 

The wingless crawling Hours, one among whom 
—As some dark priest hales the reluctant victim — 
Shall drag thee, cruel King, to kiss the blood 

From these pale feet, which then might trample thee 
If they disdained not such a prostrate slave. 
Disdain! Ah no! I pity thee. What ruin 

Will hunt thee undefended through the wide heaven! 
How will thy soul, cloven to its depth with terror, 
Gape like a hell within! I speak in grief, 

Not exultation; for I hate no more, 

As then ere misery made me wise. The curse 

Once breathed on thee I would recall. Ye Mountains, 
Whose many-ycicéd Echoes through the mist 

Of cataracts flung the thunder of that spell! 

Ye icy Springs, stagnant with wrinkling frost, 
Which vibrated to hear me, and then crept 
Shuddering through India! thou serenest Air, 
Through which the Sun walks burning without beams! 
And the swift Whirlwinds who on poiséd wings 
Hung mute and moveless o’er yon hushed abyss, 
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As thunder, louder than your own, made rock 
The orbéd world! if then my words had power, — 
Though I am changed so that aught evil wish 
Is dead within, although no memory be 
Of what is hate, — let them not lose it now! 
What was that curse? for ye all heard me speak. 
* * * * * * * 
Phantasm of Jupiter — 
“Fiend, I defy thee! with a calm fixed mind. 
All that thou canst inflict I bid thee do; 
Foul Tyrant both of Gods and Humankind, 
One only being shalt thou not subdue! 
Rain then thy plagues upon me here, 
Ghastly disease and frenzying fear; 
And let alternate frost and fire 
Eat into me, and be thine ire 
Lightning, and cutting hail, and legioned forms 
Of Furies driving by upon the wounding storms. 


* Aye, do thy worst! Thou art omnipotent: 
O’er all things but thyself I gave thee power, 
And my own will. Be thy swift mischiefs sent 
To blast mankind from yon etherial tower. 
Let thy malignant spirit move 
In darkness over those I love. 
On me and mine I imprecate 
The utmost torture of thy hate; 
And thus devote to sleepless agony 
This undeclining head while thou must reign on high. 


“ But thou, who art the God and Lord! O thou 
Who fillest with thy soul this world of woe, 
To whom all things of earth and heaven do bow 
In fear and worship, all-prevailing foe! 
I curse thee! Let a sufferer’s curse 
Clasp thee, his torturer, like remorse! 
Till thine infinity shall be 
A robe of envenomed agony ; 
And thine omnipotence a crown of pain, 
To cling like burning gold round thy dissolving brain ! 


“Heap on thy soul, by virtue of this curse, 

Ill deeds, —then be thou damned, beholding good : 
Both infinite as is the universe, 

And thou, and thy self-torturing solitude! 
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An awful image of calm Power 
Though now thou sittest, let the hour 
Come when thou must appear to be 
That which thou art internally : 
And, after many a false and fruitless crime, 
Scorn track thy lagging fall through boundless space 
and time! ” 
Prometheus — 
Were these my words, O Parent ? 
The Earth — They were thine. 
Prometheus — 
It doth repent me: words are quick and vain: 
Grief for a while is blind, and so was mine. 
I wish no living thing to suffer pain. 
The Earth — 
Misery, oh misery to me, 
That Jove at length should vanquish thee! 
Wail, howl aloud, Land and Sea, — 
The Earth’s rent heart shall answer ye! 
Howl, Spirits of the living and the dead! 
Your refuge, your defense, lies fallen and vanquishéd! 
First Echo — 
Lies fallen and vanquished ? 
Second Echo — 
Fallen and vanquished ! 
TIone— 
Fear not: ’tis but some passing spasm, — 
The Titan is unvanquished still. — 
But see where through the azure chasm 
Of yon forked and snowy hill, 
Trampling the slant winds on high 
With golden-sandaled feet that glow 
Under plumes of purple dye 
Like rose-ensanguined ivory, 
A Shape comes now, 
Stretching on high from his right hand 
A serpent-cinctured wand. 
Panthea — 
Tis Jove’s world-wandering herald, Mercury. 


* * * * * * * 


Mercury — Awful Sufferer ! 
To thee unwilling, most unwillingly, 
I come, by the Great Father’s will driven down, 
To execute a doom of new revenge. 
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Alas! I pity thee, and hate myself 

That Ican dono more. Aye from thy sight 
Returning, for a season heayen seems hell, 

So thy worn form pursues me night and day 
Smiling reproach. Wise art thou, firm, and good, 
But vainly wouldst stand forth alone in strife 
Against the Omnipotent; as yon clear lamps 
That measure and divide the weary years, 

From which there is no refuge, long have taught, 
And long must teach. Even now thy torturer arms 
With the strange might of unimagined pains 
The powers who scheme slow agonies in hell; 
And my commission is to lead them here, 

Or what more subtle, foul, or savage fiends 
People the abyss, and leave them to their task. 
Be it not so! There is a secret known 

To thee, and to none else of living things, 
Which may transfer the scepter of wide heaven, 
The fear of which perplexes the Supreme ; — 
Clothe it in words, and bid it clasp his throne 

In intercession; bend thy soul in prayer, 

And, like a suppliant in some gorgeous fane, 

Let the will kneel within thy haughty heart: 
For benefits and meek submission tame 

The fiercest and the mightiest. 

Prometheus — Evil minds 
Change good to their own nature. I gave all 
He has; and in return he chains me here, 
Years, ages, night and day ; whether the sun 
Split my parched skin, or in the moony night 
The crystal-wingéd snow cling round my hair; 
Whilst my beloved race is trampled down 
By his thought-executing ministers. 

Such is the tyrant’s recompense. Tis just: 

He who is evil can receive no good ; 

And for a world bestowed or a friend lost 

He can feel hate, fear, shame; not gratitude. 
He but requites me for his own misdeed. 
Kindness to such is keen reproach, which breaks 
With bitter stings the light sleep of Revenge, 
Submission thou dost know I cannot try ; 

For what submission but that fatal word, 

The death seal of mankind’s captivity, 

Like the Sicilian’s hair-suspended sword 

Which trembles o’er his crown, would he accept, 
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Or could I yield? Which yet I will not yield. 
Let others flatter Crime where it sits throned 
In brief omnipotence! Secure are they: 
For Justice, when triumphant, will weep down 
Pity, not punishment, on her own wrongs, 
Too much avenged by those who err. I wait, 
Enduring thus, the retributive hour 
Which since we spake is even nearer now. 
But hark, the Hell-hounds clamor. Fear delay! 
Behold! heaven lowers under thy father’s frown! 
Mercury — 
Oh that we might be spared! I to inflict, 
And thou to suffer! Once more answer me: 
Thou knowest not the period of Jove’s power ? 
Prometheus — 
I know but this, that it must come. 
Mercury — Alas! 
Thou canst not count thy years to come of pain ? 
Prometheus — 
They last while Jove must reign; nor more nor less 
Do I desire or fear. 
Mercury — Yet pause, and plunge 
Into eternity, where recorded time — 
Even all that we imagine, age on age — 
Seems but a point, and the reluctant mind 
Flags wearily in its unending flight, 
Till it sink, dizzy, blind, lost, shelterless. 
Perchance it has not numbered the slow years 
Which thou must spend in torture, unreprieved ? 
Prometheus— 
Perchance no thought can count them. Yet they pass. 
Mercury — _ 
If thou mightst dwell among the Gods the while 
Lapped in voluptuous joy ? 
Prometheus — I would not quit 
This bleak ravine, these unrepentant pains. 
Mercury — 
Alas! I wonder at, yet pity thee. 
Prometheus — 
Pity the self-despising slaves of Heaven, 
Not me, within whose mind sits peace serene, 
As light in the sun, throned. How vain is talk! 
Call up the fiends. 
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THE CONSPIRACY OF PAUSANIAS. 
By SIR EDWARD BULWER-LYTTON, 
(From ‘‘ Pausanias the Spartan.?’) 


{[Epwarp Grorcr Eartn Lyrrox-Burwer, later Lorp Lyrron, English 
novelist, playwright, and poet, was born in Norfolk in 1803. He graduated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge; became a member of Parliament for many years, 
colonial secretary 1858-1859 ; was editor of the New Monthly Magazine 1831- 
1833; elected lord rector of Glasgow University 1856; died January 18, 1873. 


His novels include (among many others): ‘‘ Pelham,’’ ‘‘ Paul Clifford,” ‘*Eu- 
gene Aram,” ‘*The Last Days of Pompeii,’’ ‘‘ Rienzi,’ ‘‘ Ernest Maltravers,”? 
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tan’’; his plays, the permanent favorites ‘‘ Richelieu,’’? ‘‘ Money,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Lady of Lyons’’; his poems, the satirical ‘‘ New Timon,’’ and translations of 
. Schiller’s ballads. ] 


I. 


In a large hall, with a marble fountain in the middle of it, 
the Greek Captains awaited the coming of Pausanias. A low 
and muttered conversation was carried on among them, in small 
knots and groups, amidst which the voice of Ulades was heard 
the loudest. Suddenly the hum was hushed, for footsteps were 
heard without. The thick curtains that at one extreme screened 
the doorway were drawn aside, and, attended by three of the 
Spartan knights, among whom was Lysander, and by two sooth- 
sayers, who were seldom absent, in war or warlike council, from 
the side of the Royal Heracleid, Pausanias slowly entered the 
hall. 

So majestic, grave, and self-collected were the bearing and 
aspect of the Spartan General, that the hereditary awe inspired 
by his race was once more awakened, and the angry crowd 
saluted him, silent and half abashed. Although the strong pas- 
sions and the daring arrogance of Pausanias did not allow him 
the exercise of that enduring, systematic, unsleeping hypocrisy, 
which in relations with the foreigner often characterized his 
countrymen, and which from its outward dignity and profound 
eraft exalted the vice into genius; yet, trained from earliest 
childhood in the arts that hide design, that control the counte- 
nance, and convey in the fewest words the most ambiguous 
meanings, the Spartan General could, for a brief period, or for 
a critical purpose, command all the wiles for which the Greek 
was nationally famous, and in which Thucydides believed that 
of all Greeks the Spartan was the most skillful adept. And 
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now, as, uniting the courtesy of the host with the dignity of 
the chief, he returned the salute of the officers, and smiled his 
gracious welcome, the unwonted affability of his manner took 
the discontented by surprise, and half propitiated the most in- 
dignant in his favor. 

“T need not ask you, O Greeks,” said he, “why ye have 
sought me. Ye have learned the escape of Ariamanes and 
Datis—a strange and unaccountable mischance.” 

The captains looked round at each other in silence, till at 
last every eye rested upon Cimon, whose illustrious birth, as 
well as his known respect for Sparta, combined with his equally 
well-known dislike of her chief, seemed to mark him, despite his 
youth, as the fittest person to be speaker for the rest. Cimon, 
who understood the mute appeal, and whose courage never 
failed his ambition, raised his head, and, after a moment’s * 
hesitation, replied to the Spartan : — 

“ Pausanias, you guess rightly the cause which leads us to 
your presence. ‘These prisoners were our noblest ; their cap- 
ture the reward of our common valor; they were generals, 
moreover, of high skill and repute. They had become experi- 
enced in our Grecian warfare, even by their defeats. Those 
two. men, should Xerxes again invade Greece, are worth more 
to his service than half the nations whose myriads crossed the 
Hellespont. But this is not all. The arms of the Barbarians 
we can encounter undismayed. It is treason at home which 
can alone appall us.” 

There was a low murmur among the Ionians at these words. 
Pausanias,. with well-dissembled surprise on his countenance, 
turned his eyes from Cimon to the murmurers, and from them 
again to Cimon, and repeated, — 

“Treason! son of Miltiades; and from whom?” 

“Such is the question that we would put to thee, Pausanias, 
—to thee, whose eyes, as leader of our armies, are doubtless 
vigilant daily and nightly over the interests of Greece.” 

“Tam not blind,” returned Pausanias, appearing unconscious 
of the irony; “but Iam not Argus. If thou hast discovered 
aught that is hidden from me, speak boldly.” 

“Thou hast made Gongylus the Eretrian governor of Byzan- 
tium ; for what great services we know not. But he has lived 
much in Persia.” 

‘For that reason, on this the frontier of her domains, he is 
better enabled to penetrate her designs and counteract her 
ambition.” 
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“This Gongylus,” continued Cimon, “is well known to 
have much frequented the Persian captives in their confine- 
ment.” 

“In order to learn from them what may yet be the strength 
of the king. In this he had my commands.” 

“JT question it not. But, Pausanias,” continued Cimon, 
raising his voice, and with energy, “had he also thy commands 
to leave thy galley last night, and to return to the citadel?” 

“He had. What then?” 

“And on his return the Persians disappear—a singular 
chance, truly. But that is not all. Last night, before he 
returned to the citadel, Gongylus was perceived, alone, in a 
retired spot on the outskirts of the city.” 

* Alone?” echoed Pausanias. 

“ Alone. If he had companions, they were not discerned. 
This spot was out of the path he should have taken. By this 
spot, on the soft soil, are the marks of hoofs, and in the thicket 
close by were found these witnesses ;” and Cimon drew from 
his vest a handful of the pearls only worn by the Eastern 
captives. 

“There is something in this,” said Xanthippus, “ which re- 
quires at least examination. May it please you, Pausanias, to 
summon Gongylus hither ?” 

A momentary shade passed over the brow of the conspira- 
tor, but the eyes of the Greeks were on him, and to refuse were 
as dangerous as to comply. He turned to one of his Spartans, 
and ordered him to summon the Eretrian. 

“You have spoken well, Xanthippus. This matter must be 
sifted.” 

With that, motioning the captains to the seats that were 
ranged round the walls and before a long table, he cast himself 
into a large chair at the head of the table, and waited in silent 
anxiety the entrance of the Eretrian. His whole trust now 
was in the craft and penetration of his friend. If the courage 
or the cunning of Gongylus failed him—if but a word be- 
trayed him — Pausanias was lost. He was girt by men who 
hated him; and he read in the dark, fierce eyes of the Ionians 
— whose pride he had so often galled, whose revenge he had so 
carelessly provoked —the certainty of ruin. One hand hidden 
within the folds of his robe convulsively clinched the flesh, in 
the stern agony of his suspense. His calm and composed face 
nevertheless exhibited to the captains no trace of fear. 
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The draperies were again drawn aside, and Gongylus slowly 
entered. 

Habituated to peril of every kind from his earliest youth, 
the Eretrian was quick to detect its presence. The sight of 
the silent Greeks, formally seated round the hall, and watching 
his steps and countenance with eyes whose jealous and vindic- 
tive meaning it required no Cidipus to read; the grave and 
half-averted brow of Pausanias; and the angry excitement 
that had prevailed amidst the host at the news of the escape 
of the Persians—all sufficed to apprise him of the nature of 
the council to which he had been summoned. 

Supporting himself on his staff, and dragging his limbs 
tardily along, he had leisure to examine, though with apparent 
indifference, the whole group ; and when, with a calm saluta- 
tion, he arrested his steps at the foot of the table immediately 
facing Pausanias, he darted one glance at the Spartan, so fear- 
less, so bright, so cheering, that Pausanias breathed hard, as if 
a load were thrown from his breast, and, turning easily toward 
Cimon, said, — 

“ Behold your witness. Which of us shall be questioner, 
and which judge ?” 

‘“ That matters but little,’ returned Cimon. ‘ Before this 
audience justice must force its way.” 

“Tt rests with you, Pausanias,” said Xanthippus, “to acquaint 
the Governor of Byzantium with the suspicions he has excited.” 

“ Gongylus,” said Pausanias, ‘the captive Barbarians, Aria- 
manes and Datis, were placed by me especially under thy vigi- 
lance and guard. Thou knowest that, while (for humanity 
becomes the victor) I ordered thee to vex them by no undue 
restraints, I nevertheless commanded thee to consider thy life 
itself answerable for their durance. They have escaped. The 
captains of Greece demand of thee, as I demanded —by what 
means — by what connivance? Speak the truth, and deem that 
in falsehood, as well as in treachery, detection is easy and 
death certain.” 

The tone of Pausanias, and his severe look, pleased and 
reassured all the Greeks, except the wiser Cimon, who, though 
his suspicions were a little shaken, continued to fix his eyes 
rather on Pausanias than on the Eretrian. 

“ Pausanias,” replied Gongylus, drawing up his lean frame, 
as with the dignity of conscious innocence, “that suspicion 
could fall upon me, I find it difficult to suppose. Raised by 
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thy favor to the command of Byzantium, what have I to gain 
by treason or neglect? These Persians—I knew them well. 
I had known them in Susa—known them when I served 
Darius, being then an exile from Eretria. Ye know, my 
countrymen, that when Darius invaded Greece I left his court 
and armies, and sought my native land, to fall or to conquer 
in its cause. Well, then, I knew these Barbarians. I sought 
them frequently ; partly, it may be, to return to them in their 
adversity the courtesies shown me in mine. Ye are Greeks : 
ye will not condemn me for humanity and gratitude. Partly 
with another motive. I knew that Ariamanes had the greatest 
influence over Xerxes. I knew that the great king would at 
any cost seek to regain the liberty of his friend. I urged upon 
Ariamanes the wisdom of a peace with the Greeks even on 
their own terms. I told him that when Xerxes sent to offer 
the ransom, conditions of peace would avail more than sacks 
of gold. He listened and approved. Did I wrong in this, 
Pausanias? No; for thou, whose deep sagacity has made thee 
condescend even to appear half Persian, because thou art all 
Greek — thou thyself didst sanction my efforts on behalf of 
Geeta.” 

Pausanias looked with a silent triumph round the conclave, 
and Xanthippus nodded approval. 

“In order to conciliate them, and with too great confidence 
in their faith, I relaxed by degrees the rigor of their confine- 
ment; that was a fault, 1 own it. Their apartments commu- 
nicated with a court in which I suffered them to walk at will. 
But I placed there two sentinels in whom I deemed I could 
repose all trust —not my own countrymen —not Eretrians — 
not thy Spartans or Laconians, Pausanias. No; I deemed that 
if ever the jealousy (a laudable jealousy) of the Greeks should 
demand an account of my faith and vigilance, my witnesses 
should be the countrymen of those who have ever the most 
suspected me. Those sentinels were, the one a Samian, the 
other a Platean. These men have betrayed me and Greece. 
Last night, on returning hither from the vessel, I visited the 
Persians. They were about to retire to rest, and I quit them 
soon, suspecting nothing. This morning they had fled, and 
with them their abettors, the sentinels. I hastened, first, to 
send soldiers in search of them ; and, secondly, to inform Pau- 
sanias in his galley. If I have erred, I submit me to your 
punishment. Punish my error, but acquit my honesty.” 

vou. U1. —2Z1 
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“ And what,” said Cimon, abruptly, “led thee far from thy 
path, between the Heracleid’s galley and the citadel, to the 
fields near the temple of Aphrodite, between the citadel and 
the bay? Thy color changes. Mark him, Greeks. Quick ; 
thine answer.” 

The countenance of Gongylus had indeed lost its color and 
hardihood. The loud tone of Cimon — the effect his confusion 
produced on the Greeks, some of whom, the Tonians, less self- 
possessed and dignified than the rest, half rose, with fierce 
gestures and muttered exclamations—served still more to 
embarrass and intimidate him. He cast a hasty look on Pausa- 
nias, who averted his eyes. There was a pause. The Spartan 
gave himself up for lost; but how much more was his fear in- 
creased when Gongylus, casting an imploring gaze upon the 
Greeks, said, hesitatingly, — 

“Question me no further. I dare not speak;” and as he 
spoke he pointed to Pausanias. 

“It was the dread of thy resentment, Pausanias,” said 
Cimon, coldly, “that withheld his confession. Vouchsafe to 
reassure him.” 

“ Eretrian,” said Pausanias, striking his clinched hand on the 
table, “I know not what tale trembles on thy lips; but, be it 
what it may, give it voice, I command thee.” 

“Thou thyself, thou wert the cause that led me toward the 
temple of Aphrodite,” said Gongylus, in a low voice. 

At these words there went forth a general deep-breathed 
murmur. With one accord every Greek rose to his feet. The 
Spartan attendants in the rear of Pausanias drew closer to his 
person ; but there was nothing in their faces—yet more dark 
and vindictive than those of the other Greeks — that promised 
protection. Pausanias alone remained seated and unmoved. 
His imminent danger gave him back all his valor, all his pride, 
all his passionate and profound disdain. With unbleached 
cheek, with haughty eyes, he met the gaze of the assembly ; 
and then waving his hand as if that gesture sufficed to restrain 
and awe them, he said, — 

‘In the name of all Greece, whose chief I yet am, whose pro- 
tector I have once been, I command ye to resume your seats, 
and listen to the Eretrian. Spartans, fall back. Governor of 
Byzantium, pursue your tale.” 

“Yes, Pausanias,” resumed Gongylus, you alone were the 
cause that drew me from my rest. I would fain be silent, 
but —— 
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“Say on!” eried Pausanias, fiercely, and measuring the 
space between himself and Gongylus, in doubt whether the 
Eretrian’s head were within reach of his scimeter; so at least 
Gongylus interpreted that freezing look of despair and venge- 
ance, and he drew back some paces. “I place myself, O 
Greeks, under your protection; it is dangerous to reveal the 
errors of the great. Know that, as Governor of Byzantium, 
many things ye wot not of reach my ears. Hence, I guard 
agaijust dangers while ye sleep. Learn, then, that Pausanias 
is not without the weakness of his ancestor, Alcides; he loves 
a maiden —a Byzantine—Cleonice, the daughter of Diagoras.” 

This unexpected announcement, made in so grave a tone, 
provoked a smile among the gay Ionians; but an exclamation 
of jealous anger broke from Antagoras, and a blush, partly of 
wounded pride, partly of warlike shame, crimsoned the swarthy 
cheek of Pausanias. Cimon, who was by no means free from 
the joyous infirmities of youth, relaxed his severe brow, and 
said after a short pause, — 

“Ts it, then, among the grave duties of the Governor of 
Byzantium to watch over the fair Cleonice, or to aid the suit 
of her illustrious lover ? ” 

*« Not so,” answered Gongylus; “ but the life of the Grecian 
General is dear, at least, to the grateful Governor of Byzantium. 
Greeks, ye know that among you Pausanias has many foes. 
Returning last night from his presence, and passing through 
the thicket, I overheard voices at hand. I caught the name of 
Pausanias. ‘The Spartan,’ said one voice, ‘nightly visits the 
house of Diagoras. He goes usually alone. From the height 
near the temple we can watch well, for the night is clear; if he 
goes alone, we can intercept his way on his return.’ ‘To the 
height !’ cried the other. I thought to distinguish the voices, 
but the trees hid the speakers. I followed the footsteps toward 
the temple, for it behooved me to learn who thus menaced the 
chief of Greece. But ye know that the wood reaches even to 
the sacred building, and the steps gained the temple before I 
could recognize the men. I concealed myself, as I thought, to 
watch; but it seems that I was perceived, for he who saw me, 
and now accuses, was doubtless one of the assassins. Happy I, 
if the sight of a witness scared him from the crime. Either 
fearing detection, or aware that their intent that night was 
frustrated — for Pausanias, visiting Cleonice earlier than his 
wont, had already resought his galley —the men retreated as 
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they came, unseen, not unheard. I caught their receding steps 
through the brushwood. Greeks, I have said. Who is my 
accuser? in him behold the would-be murderer of Pausa- 
nias !” 

“Liar!” cried an indignant and loud voice among the 
captains, and Antagoras stood forth from the circle. 

“It is | who saw thee. Darest thou accuse Antagoras of 
Chios ?” 

“ What at that hour brought Antagoras of Chics to .the 
Temple of Aphrodite?” retorted Gongylus. 

The eyes of the Greeks turned toward the young captain, 
and there was confusion on his face. But, recovering himself 
quickly, the Chian answered: ‘* Why should I blush to own it? 
Aphrodite is no dishonorable deity to the men of the Ionian 
Isles. I sought the temple at that hour, as is our wont, to 
make my offering and record my prayer.” 

“Certainly,” said Cimon. “ We must own that Aphrodite 
is powerful at Byzantium. Who can acquit Pausanias and 
blame Antagoras ?” 

“ Pardon me—one question,” said Gongylus. “Is not the 
female heart which Antagoras would beseech the goddess to 
soften toward him that of the Cleonice of whom we spoke ? 
See, he denies it not. Greeks, the Chians are warm lovers, and 
warm lovers are revengeful rivals.” 

This artful speech had its instantaneous effect among the 
younger and more unthinking loiterers. Those who at once 
would have disbelieved the imputed guilt of Antagoras upon 
motives merely political, inclined to a suggestion that ascribed 
it to the jealousy of a lover. And his character, ardent and 
fiery, rendered the suspicion yet more plausible. Meanwhile 
the minds of the audience had been craftily drawn from the 
grave and main object of the meeting —the flight of the Per- 
sians—and a lighter and livelier curiosity had supplanted the 
eager and dark resentment which had hitherto animated the 
circle. Pausanias, with the subtle genius that belonged to 
him, hastened to seize advantage of the momentary diversion 
in his favor, and before the Chian could recover from his con- 
sternation, both at the charge and the evident effect it had 
produced upon a part of the assembly, the Spartan stretched 
his hand, and spake. 

if “ Greeks, Pausanias listens to no tale of danger to himself. 
Willingly he believes that Gongylus either misinterpreted the 
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intent of some jealous and heated threats, or that the words he 
overheard were not uttered by Antagoras. Possible is it, too, 
that others may have sought the temple with less gentle desires 
than our Chian ally. Let this pass. Unworthy such matters 
of the councils of bearded men; too much reference has been 
made to those follies which our idleness has given birth to. 
Let no fair Briseis renew strife among chiefs and soldiers. 
Excuse not thyself, Antagoras; we dismiss all charge against 
thee. On the other hand, Gongylus will doubtless seem to 
you to have accounted for his appearance near the precincts of 
the temple. And it is but a coincidence, natural enough, that 
the Persian prisoners should have chosen, later in the night, the 
same spot for the steeds to await them. The thickness of 
the wood round the temple, and the direction of the place 
toward the east, points out the neighborhood as the very one 
in which the fugitives would appoint the horses. Waste no 
further time, but provide at once for the pursuit. To you, 
Cimon, be this case confided. Already have I dispatched fifty 
light-armed men on fleet Thessalian steeds. You, Cimon, 
increase the number of the pursuers. The prisoners may be yet 
recaptured. Doth aught else remain worthy of our ears? If 
so, speak ; if not, depart.” 

‘¢ Pausanias,” said Antagoras, firmly, “let Gongylus retract, 
or not, his charge against me, I retain mine against Gongylus. 
Wholly false is it that in word or deed I plotted violence 
against thee, though of much —not as Cleonice’s lover, but as 
Grecian captain—I have good reason to complain. Wholly 
false is it that I had a comrade. I was alone. And coming 
out from the temple, where I had hung my chaplet, I perceived 
Gongylus clearly under the starlit skies. He stood in listening 
attitude close by the sacred myrtle grove. I hastened toward 
him, but methinks he saw me not; he turned slowly, penetrated 
the wood, and vanished. I gained the spot on the soft sward 
which the dropping boughs make ever humid. I saw the print 
of hoofs. Within the thicket I found the pearls that Cimon 
has displayed to you. Clear, then, is it that this man lies— 
clear that the Persians must have fled already —although Gon- 
gylus declares that on his return to the citadel he visited them 
in their prison. Explain this, Eretrian !” 

‘He who would speak false witness,” answered Gongylus, 
with a firmness equal to the Chian’s, “can find pearls at what- 
soever hour he pleases. Greeks, this man presses me to renew 
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the charge which Pausanias generously sought to stifle. I have 
said. And I, Governor of Byzantium, call on the council of 
the Grecian Leaders to maintain my authority, and protect 
their own Chief.” 

Then arose a vexed and perturbed murmur, most of the 
Tonians siding with Antagoras, such of the allies as yet clung 
to the Dorian ascendency grouping round Gongylus. 

The persistence of Antagoras had made the dilemma of no 
slight embarrassment to Pausanias. Something lofty in his 
original nature urged him to shrink from supporting Gongylus 
in an accusation which he believed untrue. On the other hand, 
he could not abandon his accomplice in an effort, as dangerous 
as it was crafty, to conceal their common guilt. 

“Son of Miltiades,” he said, after a brief pause, in which 
his dexterous resolution was formed, “I invoke your aid to.ap- 
pease a contest in which I foresee no result but that of schism 
among ourselves. Antagoras has no witness to support his 
tale, Gongylus none to support his own. Who shall decide 
between conflicting testimonies which rest but on the lips of 
accuser and accused ? Hereafter, if the matter be deemed sutf- 
ficiently grave, let us refer the decision to the oracle that never 
errs. Time and chance meanwhile may favor us in clearing up 
the darkness we cannot now penetrate. For you, Governor of 
Byzantium, it behooves me to say that the escape of prisoners 
intrusted to your charge justifies vigilance, if not suspiciom. 
We shall consult at our leisure whether or not that course suf- 
fices to remove you from the government of Byzantium... Her- 
alds, advance ; our council is dissolved.” 

With these words Pausanias rose, and the majesty of his 
bearing, with the unwonted temper and conciliation of his 
language, so came in aid of his. high office, that no man ven- 
tured a dissentient murmur. : 

The conclave broke up, and not till its members had gained 
the outer air did any signs of suspicion or dissatisfaction evince 
themselves; but then, gathering in groups, the Ionians with 
especial jealousy discussed what had passed, and with their 
native shrewdness ascribed the moderation of Pausanias to 
his: desire to screen Gongyius and avoid further inquisition 
into the flight of the prisoners. The discontented looked 
round for Cimon; but the young Athenian’ had hastily retired 
from the throng, and, after issuing orders.to pursue the fugi- 
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tives, sought Aristides in the house near the quay in which he 
lodged. 

Cimon related to his friend what had passed at the meeting, 
and, terminating his recital, said, — 

“Thou shouldst have been with us. With thee we might 
have ventured more.” 

“ And if so,” returned the wise Athenian, with a smile, “ve 
would have prospered less. | Precisely because I would not 
commit our country to the suspicion of fomenting intrigues 
and mutiny to her own advantage, did I abstain from the as- 
sembly, well aware that Pausanias would bring his minion 
harmless from the unsupported accusation of Antagoras. Thou 
hast acted with cool judgment, Cimon. The Spartan is weay- 
ing the webs of the Parez for his own feet. Leave him to 
weave on, undisturbed. The hour in which Athens shall 
assume the sovereignty of the seas is drawing near. Let it 
come, like Jove’s thunder, in a calm sky.” 


It. 


Pausanias did not that night quit the city. After the 
meeting, he held a private conference with the Spartan Equals, 
whom custom and the government assigned, in appearance as 
his attendants, in reality as witnesses, if not spies, of his con- 
duct. Though every pure Spartan, as compared with the sub- 
ject Laconian population, was noble, the republic acknowledged 
two main distinctions in class, — the higher, entitled Equals, a 
word which we might not inaptly and more intelligibly render 
Peers ; the lower, Inferiors. These distinctions, though hered- 
itary, were not immutable. The peer could be degraded, the 
inferior could become a peer. To the royal person in war three 
peers were allotted. ‘Those assigned to Pausanias, of the tribe 
called the Hylleans, were naturally of a rank and influence that 
constrained him to treat them with a certain deference, which 
perpetually chafed his pride and confirmed his discontent ; for 
these three men were precisely of the mold which at heart he 
most despised. Polydorus, the first in rank, —for ike Pau- 
sanias, he boasted his descent from Hercules, — was the person- 
ification of the rudeness and bigotry of a Spartan who had never 
before stirred from his rocky home, and who disdained all that 
he could not comprehend. Gelon, the second, passed for a very 
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wise man, for he seldom spoke but in monosyllables ; yet proba- 
bly his words were as numerous as his ideas. Cleomenes, the 
third, was as distasteful to the Regent from his merits as the 
others from their deficiencies. He had risen from the grade of 
the Inferiors by his valor: blunt, homely, frank, sincere, he 
never disguised his displeasure at the manner of Pausanias — 
though, a true Spartan in discipline, he never transgressed the 
respect which his chief commanded in time of war. 

Pausanias knew that these officers were in correspondence 
with Sparta, and he now exerted all his powers to remove from 
their minds any suspicion which the disappearance of the pris- 
oners might have left in them. 

In this interview he displayed all those great natural powers 
which, rightly trained and guided, might have made him not 
less great in council than in war. With masterly precision he 
enlarged on the growing ambition of Athens, on the disposition 
in her favor evinced: by all the Ionian confederates. “ Hitherto,” 
he said truly, “Sparta has uniformly held rank as the first state 
of Greece; the leadership of the Greeks belongs to us by birth 
and renown. But see you not that the war is now shifting from 
land to sea? Sea is not our element; it is that of Athens, of 
all the Ionian race. If this continue, we lose our ascendency, 
and Athens becomes the sovereign of Hellas. Beneath the 
calm of Aristides I detect his deep design. In vain Cimon 
affects the manner of the Spartan: at heart he is Athenian. 
This charge against Gongylus is aimed at me. Grant that the 
plot which it conceals succeed; grant that Sparta share the 
affected suspicions of the Ionians, and recall me from Byzan- 
tium; deem you that there lives one Spartan who could delay 
for a day the supremacy of Athens? Naught save the respect 
the Dorian Greeks at least attach to the General at Platea 
could restrain the secret ambition of the city of the dema- 
gogues. Deem not that I have been as rash and vain as some 
hold me for the stern visage I have shown to the Ionians. Trust 
me that it was necessary to awe them, with a view to maintain 
our majesty. For Sparta to preserve her ascendency two things 
are needful: first, to continue the war by land; secondly, to 
disgust the Jonians with their sojourn here, send them with 
their ships to their own havens, and so leave Hellas under the 
sole guardianship of ourselves and our Peloponnesian allies. 
Therefore I say, bear with me in this double design ; chide me 
not if my haughty manner disperse these subtle Ionians. If I 
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bore with them to-day, it was less from respect than — shall I 
say 1t?—my fear lest you should misinterpret me. Beware 
how you detail to Sparta whatever might rouse the jealousy of 
her government. Trust to me, and I will extend the dominion 
of Sparta till it grasp the whole of Greece. We will depose 
everywhere the revolutionary Demos, and establish our own 
oligarchies in every Grecian state. We will Laconize all 
Hellas.” 

Much of what Pausanias said was wise and profound. Such 
statesmanship, narrow and ungenial, but vigorous and crafty, 
Sparta taught in later years to her alert politicians. And we 
have already seen that, despite the dazzling prospects of Ori- 
ental dominion, he as yet had separated himself rather from the 
laws than the interests of Sparta, and still incorporated his own 
ambition with the extension of the sovereignty of his country 
over the rest of Greece. 

But the Peers heard him in dull and gloomy silence ; and 
not till he had paused and thrice asked for a reply did Poly- 
dorus speak. 

* You would increase the dominion of Sparta, Pausanias. 
Increase of dominion is waste of life and treasure. We have 
few men, little gold; Sparta is content to hold her own.” 

“Good,” said Gelon, with impassive countenance. ‘“ What 
care we who leads the Greeks into blows? The fewer blows 
the better. Brave men fight if they must; wise men never 
fight if they can help it.” 

“¢ And such is your counsel, Cleomenes?” asked Pausanias, 
with a quivering lip. 

*‘ Not from the same reasons,” answered the nobler and more 
generous Spartan. “I presume not to question your motives, 
Pausanias. I leave you to explain them to the Ephors and the 
Gerusia. But since you press me, this I say. First, all the 
Greeks, Ionian as well as Dorian, fought equally against 
the Mede, and from the commander of the Greeks all should 
receive fellowship and courtesy. Secondly, I say if Athens is 
better fitted than Sparta for the maritime ascendency, let 
Athens rule, so that Hellas be saved from the Mede. ‘Thirdly, 
O Pausanias, I pray that Sparta may rest satisfied with her own 
institutions, and not disturb the peace of Greece by forcing them 
upon other states, and thereby enslaving Hellas. What more 
could the Persian do? Finally, my advice is to suspend Gon- 
gylus from his office, to conciliate the Ionians, to remain as a 
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Grecian armament firm and united, and so procure, on better 
terms, peace with Persia. And then let each state retire within 
itself, and none aspire to rule the other. A thousand free cities 
are better guard against the Barbarian than a single state made 
up of republics overthrown and resting its strength upon hearts 
enslaved.” 

“Do you too,” said Pausanias, gnawing his nether lip, ‘ do 
you too, Polydorus; you too, Gelon, agree with Cleomenes, 
that if Athens is better fitted than Sparta for the sovereignty 
of the seas, we should yield to that restless rival so perilous a 
power?” 

“Ships cost gold,” said Polydorus; “Spartans have none 
to spare. Mariners require skiliful captains; Spartans know 
nothing of the sea.” 

“Moreover,” quoth Gelon, “the ocean is a terrible element. 
What can valor do against a storm? We may lose more men 
by adverse weather than a century can repair. Let who will 
have the seas. Sparta has her rocks and defiles.” 

‘Men and Peers,” said Pausanias, ill repressing his scorn, 
“ve little dream what arms ye place in the hands of the Athe- 
nians. Ihave done. Take only this prophecy: You are now 
the head of Greece. You surrender your scepter to Athens, 
and become a second-rate power.” 

“ Never second-rate when Greece shall demand armed men,” 
said Cleomenes, proudly. , 

“ Armed men, armed men!” cried the more profound Pau- 
sanias. ‘Do you suppose that commerce — that trade — that 
maritime energy —that fleets which ransack the shores of the 
world, will not obtain a power greater than mere brutelike 
valor? But as ye will, as ye will.” 

“As we speak, our forefathers thought,” said Gelon. 

“ And, Pausanias,” said Cleomenes, gravely, “as we speak, 
so think the Ephors.” 

Pausanias fixed his dark eye on Cleomenes, and, after a brief 
pause, saluted the Equals and withdrew. “Sparta,” he muttered, 
as he regained his chamber, “Sparta, thou refusest to be great ; 
but greatness is necessary to thy son. Ah, their iron laws would 
constrain my soul! but it shall wear them as a warrior wears 
his armor and adapts it to his body. Thou shalt be queen of 
all Hellas, despite thyself, thine Ephors, and thy laws. Then 
only will I forgive thee.” 
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ODES OF PINDAR. 
(Translated by Ernest Myers.) 


[For biographical sketch, see p. 95. For other odes, see ‘The Greek 
Future Life,” Vol. II., p. 118, ‘* Legend of Tantalus and the Olympic Games,” 
p. 95 of this volume. ] 


NintH PytTHrAn — LEGEND OF KYRENE: FOR TELESIKRATES 
OF KYRENE, WINNER OF THE Foot RAcE IN FUL 
ARMOR. 


I HAVE desire to proclaim with aid of the deep-vested 
Graces a victory at Pytho of Telesikrates bearing the shield 
of bronze, and to speak aloud his name, for his fair fortune 
and the glory wherewith he hath crowned Kyrene, city of 
charioteers. 

_Kyrene [a Thessalian maiden] once from Pelion’s wind- 
echoing dells, Leto’s son, the flowing-haired, caught up and in 
a golden car bore away the huntress maiden to the place where 
he made her queen of a land rich in flocks, yea, richest of all 
lands in the fruits of the field, that her home might be the 
third part of the mainland of earth [Africa] —a stock that 
should bear lovely bloom. And silver-foot Aphrodite awaited 
the Delian stranger issuing from his car divine, and lightly 
laid on him her hand; then over their sweet bridal-bed she 
east the loveliness of maiden shame, and in a common wedlock 
joined the god and the daughter of wide-ruling Hypseus, who 
then was king of the haughty Lapithai, a hero whose father’s 
father was the ocean god—for amid the famous mountain 
dells of Pindos the Naiad Kreiisa bare him after she had 
delight in the bed of Peneus; Kreiisa, daughter of Earth. 

Now the child he reared was Kyrene of the lovely arms. 
She was not one who loved the pacings to and fro before the 
loom, neither the delights of feastings with her fellows within 
the house, but with bronze javelins and a sword she fought 
against and slew wild beasts of prey; yea, and much peace and 
sure she gave thereby to her father’s herds; but for sleep, the 
sharer of her bed, short spent she it and sweet, descending on 
her eyelids as the dawn drew near. 

Once as she struggled alone, without spear, with a terrible 
lion, he of the wide quiver, far-darting Apollo, found her: and 
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straightway he called Cheiron from his hall and spake to him 
aloud: “Son of Philyra, come forth from thy holy cave, and 
behold and wonder at the spirit of this woman, and her great 
might, what strife she wageth here with soul undaunted, a girl 
with heart too high for toil to quell; for her mind shaketh not 
in the storm of fear. What man begat her? From what tribe 
was she torn to dwell in the secret places of the shadowing 
hills? She hath assayed a struggle unachievable. Is it lawful 
openly to put forth my hand to her, or rather on a bridal bed 
pluck the sweet flower?” 

To him the Centaur bold with a frank smile on his mild 
brow made answer straightway of his wisdom: “Secret are 
wise Lovecraft’s keys unto love’s sanctities, O Phoibos, and 
among gods and men alike all deem this shame, to have pleasure 
of marriage at the first openly. Now even thee, who mayest 
have no part in lies, thy soft desire hath led to dissemble in 
this thy speech. The maiden’s lineage dost thou, O king, 
inquire of me—thou who knowest the certain end of all 
things, and all ways.. How many leaves the earth sendeth 
forth in spring, how many grains of sand in sea and river are 
rolled by waves and the winds’ stress, what shall come to pass, 
and whence it shall be, thou discernest perfectly. But if even 
against wisdom I must match myself, I will speak on. To wed 
this damsel camest thou unto this glen, and thou art destined 
to bear her beyond the sea to a chosen garden of Zeus, where 
thou shalt make her a city’s queen, when thou hast gathered 
together an island people to a hill in the plain’s midst. And 
now shall queenly Libya of broad meadow lands well pleased 
receive for thee, within a golden house, thy glorious bride, and 
there make gift to her of a portion in the land, to be an inhabiter 
thereof with herself, neither shall it be lacking in tribute of 
plants bearing fruit after all kinds, neither a stranger to the 
beasts of chase. There shall she bring forth a son, whom glori- 
ous Hermes taking up from his mother’s arms shall bear to the 
fair-throned Hours and to Earth; and they shall set the babe 
upon their knees, and nectar and ambrosia they shall distill 
upon his lips, and shall make him as an immortal, a Zeus or 
a holy Apollo, to men beloved of him a very present help, a 
tutelar of flocks, and to some Agreus and Nomios, but to others 
Aristaios shall be his name.” 

By these words he made him ready for the’ bridal’s sweet 
fulfillment. And swift the act and short the ways of gods who 
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are eager to an end. That same day made accomplishment of 
the matter, and in a golden chamber of Libya they lay together ; 
where now she haunteth a city excellent in beauty and glorious 
in the games. 

And now at sacred Pytho hath the son of Karneadas wedded 
that city to the fair flower of good luck; for by his victory - 
there he hath proclaimed Kyrene’s name, even hers who shall 
receive him with glad welcome home, to the country of fair 
women bringing precious honor out of Delphi. 

Great merits stir to many words; yet to be brief and skillful 
on long themes is a good hearing for bards; for fitness of times 
is in everything alike of chief import. 

That Iolaos had respect thereto [by seizing the critical mo- 
ment] seven-gated Thebes knoweth well, for when he had 
stricken down the head of Eurystheus beneath the edge of 
the sword, she buried the slayer beneath the earth in the tomb 
of Amphitryon, the charioteer, where his father’s father was 
laid, a guest of the Spartoi, who had left his home to dwell 
among the streets of the sons of Kadmos who drave white 
horses. To him and to Zeus at once did wise Alkmene bear 
the strength of twin sons prevailing in battle. 

Dull is that man who lendeth not his voice to Herakles, nor 
hath in remembrance continually the waters of Dirke that nur- 
tured him and Iphikles. To them will I raise a song of triumph 
for that I have received good at their hands, after that I had 
prayed to them that the pure light of the voiceful Graces might 
not forsake me. For at Aigina and on the hill of Nisos twice 
ere now I say that I have sung Kyrene’s praise, and by my act 
have shunned the reproach of helpless dumbness. 

Wherefore if any of the citizens be our friend, yea even if 
he be against us, let him not seek to hide the thing that hath 
been well done in the common cause, and so despise the word 
of the old god of the sea [Nereus]. He biddeth one give praise 
with the whole heart to noble deeds, yea even to an enemy, so 
be it that justice be on his side. 

Full many times at the yearly feast of Pallas have the 
maidens seen thee winner, and silently they prayed each for 
herself that such an one as thou, O Telesikrates, might be her 
beloved husband or her son; and thus also was it at the games 
of Olympia and of ample-bosomed Earth [Delphi or Pytho, 
the supposed center of the Earth], and at all in thine own 
land. 
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Me anywise to slake my thirst for song the ancient glory of 
thy forefathers summoneth to pay its due and rouse it yet again 
— to tell how that for love of a Libyan woman there went up 
suitors to the city of Irasa to woo Antaios’ lovely-haired daugh- 
ter of great renown; whom many chiefs of men, her kinsmen, 
sought to wed, and many strangers also; for the beauty of her 
was marvelous, and they were fain to cull the fruit whereto her 
gold-crowned youth had bloomed. 

But her father gained for his daughter a marriage more 
glorious still. Now he had heard how sometime Danaos at 
Argos devised for his forty and eight maiden daughters, ere 
midday was upon them, a wedding of utmost speed —for he 
straightway set the whole company at the racecourse end, and 
bade determine by a foot race which maiden each hero should 
have, of all the suitors that had come. 

Even on this wise gave the Libyan a bridegroom to his 
daughter, and joined the twain. At the line he set the dam- 
sel, having arrayed her splendidly, to be the goal and prize, 
and proclaimed in the midst that he should lead her thence to 
be his bride who, dashing to the front, should first touch the 
robes she wore. 

Thereon Alexidamos, when that he had sped through the 
swift course, took by her hand the noble maiden, and led her 
through the troops of Nomad horsemen. Many the leaves and 
wreaths they showered on him; yea, and of former days many 
plumes of victories had he won. 


First PyTtHIAN— ERUPTION OF ETNA AND DEFEAT OF THE 
BARBARIANS: FOR HIBRON oF AITNA, WINNER IN THE 
CHARIOT. RACE. 


[The date of this victory is B.c. 474. In the year 480, the year of Salamis, the Syra- 
cusans under Hieron had defeated the Carthaginians in the great battle of 
Himera. In 479 a great eruption of Etna (Aitna) began. In 476 Hieron 
founded, near the mountain, but we may suppose at a safe distance, the new city: 
of Aitna, in honor of which he had himself proclaimed as an Aitnaian after 
this and other victories in the games. And in this same year, 474, he had 
defeated the Etruseans, or Tuscans, or Tyrrhenians, in a great sea fight before 
Cumex. Pindar might well delight to honor those who had been waging so 
well against the barbarians of the. South and West the same war which the 


Heat 7 the mother country waged against the barbarians of the East. 
— Myers. 


O golden Lyre, thou common treasure of Apollo and the 
Muses violet-tressed, thou whom the dancer’s step, prelude of 
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festal mirth, obeyeth, and the singers heed thy bidding, what 
time with quivering strings thou utterest preamble of choir- 
leading overture —lo even the sworded lightning of immortal 
fire thou quenchest, and on the scepter of Zeus his eagle sleep- 
eth, slackening his swift wings either side, the king of birds, 
for a dark mist thou hast distilled on his arched head, a gentle 
seal upon his eyes, and he in slumber heaveth his supple back, 
spellbound beneath thy throbs. 

Yea also violent Ares, leaving far off the fierce point of his 
spears, letteth his heart have joy in rest, for thy shafts soothe 
hearts divine by the cunning of Leto’s son and the deep- 
bosomed Muses. 

But whatsoever things Zeus loveth not fly frighted from the 
voice of the Pierides, whether on earth or on the raging sea ; 
whereof is he who lieth in dreadful Tartaros, the foe of the 
gods, Typhon of the hundred heads, whom erst the den Kilikian 
of many names did breed, but now verily the sea-constraining 
cliffs beyond Cume, and Sicily, lie heavy on his shaggy breast ; 
and he is fast bound by a pillar of the sky, even by snowy 
Etna, nursing the whole year’s length her frozen snow. 

Whereout pure springs of unapproachable fire are vomited 
from the inmost depths; in the daytime the lava streams pour 
forth a lurid rush of smoke; but in the darkness a red rolling 
flame sweepeth rocks with uproar to the wide, deep sea. 

That dragon thing [Typhon] it is that maketh issue from 
beneath the terrible fiery flood, a monster marvelous to look 
upon, yea, a marvel to hear of from such as go thereby and tell 
what thing is prisoned between the dark-wooded tops of Etna 
and the plain, where the back of him is galled and furrowed by 
the bed whereon he lieth. 

O Zeus, be it ours to find favor in thy sight, who art 
defender of this mountain, the forehead of a fruitful land, 
whose namesake neighbor city hath been ennobled by her 
glorious founder, for that on the racecourse at the Pythian 
games the herald made proclamation of her name aloud, telling 
of Hieron’s fair victory in the chariot race. 

Now the first boon to men in ships is that a favorable 
breeze come to them as they set forth upon the sea; for this 
is promise that in the end also they shall come with good hap 
home. So after this good fortune doth reason show us hope 
of crowns to come for Aitna’s horses, and honor in the 
banquet songs. 
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O Phoibos, lord of Lykia and of Delos, who lovest the 
spring of Castaly on thy Parnassos, be this the purpose of thy 
will, and grant the land fair issue of her men. 

For from gods come all means of mortal valor, hereby come 
bards and men of mighty hand and eloquent speech. 

This is the man I am fain to praise, and trust that not out- 
side the ring shall I hurl the bronze-tipped javelin I brandish 
in my hand, but with far throw outdo my rivals in the 
match. 

Would that his whole life may give him, even as now, 
good luck and wealth right onward, and of his pains forgetful- 
ness. 

Verily it shall remind him in what fightings of wars he 
stood up with steadfast soul, when the people found grace of 
glory at the hands of gods, such as none of the Hellenes hath 
reaped, a proud crown of wealth. 

For after the ensample of Philoktetes, he went but now to 
war; and when necessity was upon them, even they of proud 
spirit sought of him a boon. 

To Lemnos once they say came godlike heroes to fetch 
thence the archer son of Paian, vexed of an ulcerous wound ; 
and he sacked the city of Priam and made an end of the 
Danaoi’s labors, for the body wherewith he went was sick, 
but this was destined from the beginning. 

Even thus to Hieron may God be a guide for the time 
approaching, and give him to lay hold upon the things of his 
desire. 

Also in the house of Deinomenes do me grace, O Muse, to 
sing, for sake of our four-horsed car: no alien joy to him is 
his sire’s victory. 

Come, then, and next for Etna’s king let us devise a friendly 
song, for whom with god-built freedom after the laws of Hyllic 
pattern hath that city been founded of Hieron’s hand; for the 
desire of the sons of Pamphylos and of the Herakleidai dwell- 
ing beneath the heights of Taygetos is to abide continually in 
the Dorian laws of Aigimios. At Amyklai they dwelt pros- 
perously, when they were come down out of Pindos and drew 
near in honor to the Tyndaridai who ride on white horses, and 
the glory of their spears waxed great. 

Thou Zeus, with whom are the issues of things, grant that 
the true speech of men ever bear no worse report of citizens 
and kings beside the water of Amenas. By thine aid shall 
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a man that is chief and that instructeth his son after him give 
due honor unto his people and move them to be of one voice 
peacefully. 

I pray thee, son of Kronos, grant that the Phenician and 
the Tuscan war cry be hushed at home, since they have beheld 
the calamity of their ships that befell them before Cumi, even 
how they were smitten by the captain of the Syracusans, who 
from their swift ships hurled their youth into the sea, to deliver 
Hellas from the bondage of the oppressor. 

From Salamis shall I of Athenians take reward of thanks, 
at Sparta when I shall tell in a song to come of the battle 
[Platza] before Kithairon, wherein the Medes that bear 
crooked bows were overthrown; but by the fair-watered banks 
of Himeras it shall be for the song I have rendered to the sons 
of Deinomenes, which by their valor they have earned, since 
the men that warred against them are overthrown. 

If thou shalt speak in season, and comprehend in brief the 
ends of many matters, less impeachment followeth of men; for 
surfeit blunteth the eagerness of expectancy, and city talk of 
others’ praise grieveth hearts secretly. 

Nevertheless, for that envy is preferred before pity [7.e., it 
is better to be envied than to be pitied], let slip not fair occa- 
sion: guide with just helm thy people, and forge the sword 
of thy speech on an anvil whereof cometh no lie. Even a 
word falling lightly is of import in that it proceedeth from 
thee. Of many things art thou steward : many witnesses are 
there to thy deeds of either kind. 

But abiding in the fair flower of this spirit, if thou art fain 
to be continually of good report, be not too careful for the cost : 
loose free like a mariner thy sail unto the wind. 

Friend, be not deceived by time-serving words of guile. 
The voice of the report that liveth after a man, this alone 
revealeth the lives of dead men to the singers and to the 
chroniclers; the loving-kindness of Cresus fadeth not away ; 
but him who burned men with fire within a brazen bull, Phala- 
ris, that had no pity, men tell of everywhere with hate, neither 
will any lute in hall suffer him in the gentle fellowship of young 
boys’ themes of songs. 

To be happy is the chiefest prize; to be glorious the next 
lot: if aman have lighted on both and taken them to be his, 
he hath attained unto the supreme crown. 

VOL. it. —22 
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SEVENTH OLYMPIAN — THE RHODIAN CONFEDERACY: FOR 
DIAGORAS oF RHODES, WINNER IN THE Boxine MATCH. 


(Translated by Ernest Myers.) 


[There is a noteworthy incident of the Peloponnesian War which should be remem- 
bered in connection with this ode. In the year 406, fifty-eight years after this 
victory of Diagoras, during the final and most embittering agony of Athens, one 
Dorieus, a son of Diagoras, and himself a famous athlete, was captured by the 
Athenians in a sea fight. It was then the custom either to release prisoners of 
war for a ransom or else to put them to death. The Athenians asked no ransom 
of Dorieus, but set him free on the spot. — Myzrs.] 


As when from a wealthy hand one lifting a cup, made glad 
within with the dew of the vine, maketh gift thereof to a youth 
his daughter’s spouse, a largess of the feast from home to home, 
an all-golden choicest treasure, that the banquet may have grace, 
and that he may glorify his kin; and therewith he maketh him 
envied in the eyes of the friends around him for a wedlock 
wherein hearts are wedded — 

So also I, my liquid nectar sending, the Muses’ gift, the 
sweet fruit of my soul, to men that are winners in the games 
at Pytho or Olympia make holy offering. Happy is he whom 
good report encompasseth ; now on one man, now on another 
doth the Grace that quickeneth look favorably, and tune ‘for 
him the lyre and the pipe’s stops of music manifold. 

Thus to the sound of the twain am I come with Diagoras 
sailing home, to sing the sea-girt Rhodes, child of Aphrodite 
and bride of Helios, that to a mighty and fair-fighting man, 
who by Alpheos’ stream and by Kastalia’s hath won him crowns, 
I may for his boxing make award of glory, and to his father 
Demegetos in whom Justice hath her delight, dwellers in the 
isle of three cities with an Argive host, nigh to a promontory 
of spacious Asia. 

Fain would I truly tell from the beginning from Tlepolemos 
the message of my word, the common right of this puissant seed 
of Herakles. For on the father’s side they claim from Zeus, 
and on the mother’s from Astydameia, sons of Amyntor. 

Now round the minds of men hang follies unnumbered — 
this is the unachievable thing, to find what shall be best hap for 
a man both presently and also at the last. Yea, for the very 
founder of this country [Tlepolemos] once on a time struck 
with his staff of tough wild olive wood Alkmene’s bastard 
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brother Likymnios in Tiryns as he came forth from Midea’s 
chamber, and slew him in the kindling of his wrath. So 
even the wise man’s feet are turned astray by tumult of the 
soul. 

Then he came to inquire of the oracle of God. And he of 
the golden hair from his sweet-incensed shrine spake unto him 
of a sailing of ships that should be from the shore of Lerna 
unto a pasture ringed with sea, where sometime the great king 
of gods rained on the city golden snow, what time by Hephais- 
tos’ handicraft beneath the bronze-wrought ax from the crown 
of her father’s head Athene leapt to light and cried aloud with 
an exceeding cry; and Heaven trembled at her coming, and 
Earth, the Mother. 

Then also the god who giveth light to men, Hyperion, bade 
his beloved sons see that they guard the payment of the debt, 
that they should build first for the goddess an altar in the sight 
of all men, and laying thereon a holy offering they should make 
glad the hearts of the father and of his daughter of the sound- 
ing spear. Now Reverence, Forethought’s child, putteth valor 
and the joy of battle into the hearts of men; yet withal there 
cometh upon them bafflingly the cloud of forgetfulness and 
maketh the mind to swerve from the straight path of action. 
For they though they had brands burning yet kindled not the 
seed of flame, but with fireless rites they made a grove on the 
hill of the citadel. For them Zeus brought a yellow cloud into 
the sky and rained much gold upon the land; and Glaukopis 
herself gave them to excel the dwellers upon earth in every art 
of handicraft. For on their roads ran the semblances of beasts 
and creeping things: whereof they have great glory, for to him 
that hath knowledge the subtlety that is without deceit is the 
greater altogether. [That is, probably, without magic, or the 
pretense of being anything but machines. This is considered 
an allusion to the Telchines who lived before the Heliadai in 
Rhodes, and were magicians as well as craftsmen. ] 

Now the ancient story of men saith that when Zeus and the 
other gods made division of the earth among them, not yet was 
island Rhodes apparent in the open sea, but in the briny depths 
lay hid. And for that Helios was otherwhere, none drew a lot 
for him; so they left him portionless of land, that holy god. 
And when he spake thereof Zeus would cast lots afresh ; but 
he suffered him not, for that he said that beneath the hoary sea 
he saw a certain land waxing from its root in earth, that should 
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bring forth food for many men, and rejoice in flocks. And 
straightway he bade her of the golden fillet, Lachesis, to 
stretch her hands on high, nor violate the gods’ great oath, but 
with the son of Kronos promise him that the isle sent up to 
the light of heaven should be thenceforth a title of himself 
alone. 

And in the end of the matter his speech had fulfillment ; 
there sprang up from the watery main an island, and the father 
who begetteth the keen rays of day hath the dominion thereof, 
even the lord of fire-breathing steeds. There sometime having 
lain with Rhodos he begat seven sons, who had of him minds 
wiser than any among the men of old; and one begat Kameiros, 
and Jalysos his eldest, and Lindos: and they held each apart 
their shares of cities, making threefold division of their father’s 
land, and these men call their dwelling places. There is a sweet 
amends for his piteous ill hap ordained for Tlepolemos, leader 
of the Tirynthians at the beginning, as for a god, even the lead- 

ing thither of sheep for a savory itetit offering, and the award 
of! honor in games. [That is, he presides over the celebration 
of games, as tutelar hero of the island. ] 

Of garlands from these games hath Diagoras twice won him 
crowns, and four times he had good luck at famous Isthmos and 
twice following at Nemea, and twice at rocky Athens. And at 
Argos the bronze shield knoweth him, and the deeds of Arcadia 
and of Thebes and the yearly games Beeotian, ‘and Pellene and 
Aigina where six times he won; and the pillar of stone at 
Megara hath the same tale to tell. 

But do thou, O Father Zeus, who holdest sway on the moun- 
tain ridges of Atabyrios glorify the accustomed Olympian win- 
ner’s hymn, and the man who hath done valiantly with his fists: 
give him honor at the hands of citizens and of strangers; for 
he walketh in the straight way that abhorreth insolence, having 
learnt well the lessons his true soul hath taught him, which hath 
come to him from his noble sires. Darken not thou the light of 
one who springeth from the same stock of Kallianax. Surely 
with the joys of Eratidai the whole city maketh mirth. But 
the varying breezes even at the same point of time speed each 
upon their various ways. 
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(Translated by J. A. Symonds.) 
Tue Twetrru Pytaran. 


To thee, fairest of earthly towns, I pray — 
Thou splendor-lover, throne of Proserpine, 
Piled o’er Girgenti’s slopes, that feed alway 
Fat sheep!— with grace of gods and men incline, 
Great queen, to take this Pythian crown and own 
Midas; for he of all the Greeks, thy son, 
‘Hath triumphed in the art which Pallas won, 
Weaving of fierce Gorgonian throats the dolorous moan. 


She from the snake-encircled hideous head 
Of maidens heard the wailful dirges flow, 
What time the third of those fell Sisters bled 
By Perseus’ hand, who brought the destined woe 
To vexed Seriphos. He on Phorkys’ brood 
Wrought ruin, and on Polydectes laid 
Stern penance for his mother’s servitude, 
And fer her forceful wedlock, when he slew the maid 


Medusa. He by living gold, they say, 
Was got on Danaé: but Pallas bore 
Her hero through those toils, and wrought the lay 
Of full-voiced flutes to mock the ghastly roar 
Of those strong jaws of grim Euryale: 
A goddess made and gave to men the flute, 
The fountainhead of many a strain to be, 
That ne’er at game or nation’s feast it might be mute, 


Sounding through subtle brass and voiceful reeds, 
Which near the city of the Graces spring 
By fair Cephisus, faithful to the needs 
Of dancers. Lo! there cometh no good thing 
Apart from toils to mortals, though to-day 
Heaven crown their deeds: yet shun we not the laws 
Of Fate; for times impend when chance withdraws 
What most we hoped, and what we hoped not gives for aye. 
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THE GREATNESS OF ATHENS. 


By THUCYDIDES. 


[Tuucypipes, the ablest of ancient historians, was born near Athens, proba- 
bly s.c. 471; a sufferer in and survivor of the great plague. As a general, he 
was condemned to death, in n.c. 424, during the Peloponnesian War, — probably 
with active agency of Cleon, —for failure to prevent the Spartan Brasidas from 
capturing Amphipoiis. (Grote thinks him much to blame; Jowett, that as he 
had the telling of his own story, he could have made out a good case for himself 
if he had thought it necessary.) He remained in exile twenty years and wrote 
his still matchless history of that war —his one literary work; perfecting it by 
much travel and close topographical study of many important points, and by 
interviews with those of most authority.] 


(From the — probably in the main imaginary — Funeral Speech of Pericles: 
translated by Benjamin Jowett.) 


I wit speak first of our ancestors; for it is right and 
becoming that now, when we are lamenting the dead, a tribute 
should be paid to their memory. There has never been a time 
when they did not inhabit this land, which by their valor they 
have handed down from generation to generation, and we have 
received from them a free state. But if they were worthy of 
praise, still more were our fathers who added to their inherit- 
ance, and after many a struggle transmitted to us, their sons, 
this great empire. And we ourselves assembled here to-day, 
who are still most of us in the vigor of life, have chiefly done 
the work of improvement, and have richly endowed our city 
with all things, so that she is sufficient for herself both in peace 
and war. Of the military exploits by which our various pos- 
sessions were acquired, or of the energy with which we or our 
fathers drove back the tide of war, Hellenic or Barbarian, I 
will not speak; for the tale would be long and is familiar to 
you. 
But before I praise the dead, I should like to point out by 
what principles of action we rose to power, and under what in- 
stitutions and through what manner of life our empire became 
great. For I conceive that such thoughts are not unsuited to 
the occasion, and that this numerous assembly of citizens and 
strangers may profitably listen to them. 

Our form of government does not enter into rivalry with 
the institutions of others. We do not copy our neighbors, but 
are an example to them. It is true that we are called a democ- 
racy, for the administration is in the hands of the many and 
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not of the few. But while the law secures equal justice to all 
alike in their private disputes, the claim of excellence is also 
recognized ; and when a citizen is in any way distinguished, he 
is preferred to the public service, not as a matter of privilege, 
but as the reward of merit. Neither is poverty a bar, but a 
man may benefit his country whatever be the obscurity of his 
condition. 

There is no exclusiveness in our public life, and in our 
private intercourse we are not suspicious of one another, nor 
angry with our neighbor if he does what he likes; we do not 
put on sour looks at him, which, though harmless, are not 
pleasant. While we are thus unconstrained in our private 
intercourse, a spirit of reverence pervades our public acts; we 
are prevented from doing wrong by respect for authority and 
for the laws, having an especial regard to those which are 
ordained for the protection of the injured as well as to those 
unwritten laws which bring upon the transgressor of them the 
reprobation of the general sentiment. 

And we have not forgotten to provide for our weary spirits 
many relaxations from toil; we have regular games and sac- 
rifices throughout the year; at home the style of our life 
is refined; and the delight which we daily feel in all these 
things helps to banish melancholy. Because of the greatness 
of our city the fruits of the whole earth flow in upon us; so 
that we enjoy the goods of other countries as freely as of our 
own. 

Then, again, our military training is in many respects 
superior to that of our adversaries. Our city is thrown open 
to the world ; and we never expel a foreigner, or prevent him 
from seeing or learning anything of which the secret if revealed 
to an enemy might profit him. We rely not upon management 
or trickery, but upon our own hearts and hands. And in the 
matter of education, whereas they from early youth are always 
undergoing laborious exercises which are to make them brave, 
we live at ease, and yet are equally ready to face the perils 
which they face. 

And here is the proof. The Lacedemonians come into 
Attica not by themselves, but with their whole confederacy 
following ; we go alone into a neighbor’s country; and al- 
though our opponents are fighting for their homes and we 
on a foreign soil, we have seldom any difficulty in overcoming 
them. Our enemies have never yet felt our united strength ; 
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the care of a navy divides our attention, and on land we are 
obliged to send our own citizens everywhere. But they, if 
they meet and defeat a part of our army, are as proud as if 
they had routed us all, and when defeated they pretend to have 
been vanquished by us all. 

If, then, we prefer to meet danger with a light heart but 
without laborious training, and with a courage which is 
gained by habit and not enforced by law, are we not greatly 
the gainers? Since we do not anticipate the pain, although, 
when the hour comes, we can be as brave as those who never 
allow themselves to rest; and thus too our city is equally 
admirable in peace and in war. For we are lovers of the 
beautiful, yet simple in our tastes, and we cultivate the mind 
without loss of manliness. Wealth we employ, not for talk 
and ostentation, but when there is a real use for it. To avow 
poverty with us is no disgrace: the true disgrace is in doing 
nothing to avoid it. 

An Athenian citizen does not neglect the state because he 
takes care of his awn household; and even those of us who 
are engaged in business have a very fair idea of politics. We 
alone regard a man who takes no interest in public affairs, 
not as a harmless, but as a useless, character; and if few of us 
are originators, we are all sound judges of a policy. The 
great impediment’ to action is, in our opinion, not discussion, 
but the want of that knowledge which is gained by discussion 
preparatory to action. For we have a peculiar power of think- 
ing before we act and of acting too, whereas other men are 
courageous from ignorance but hesitate upon reflection. And 
they are surely to be esteemed the bravest spirits who, having 
the clearest sense both of the pains and pleasures of life, do not 
on that account shrink from danger. 

In doing good, again, we are unlike others; we make our 
friends by conferring, not by receiving, favors. Now he who 
confers a favor is the firmer friend, because he would fain by 
kindness keep alive the memory of an obligation; but the 
recipient is colder in his feelings, because he knows that in 
requiting another’s generosity he will not be winning grati- 
tude, but only paying a debt. We alone do good to our 
neighbors not upon a calculation of interest, but in the con- 
fidence of freedom and in a frank and fearless spirit. 

To sum up: I say that Athens is the school of Hellas, and 
that the individual Athenian in his own person seems to have 
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the power of adapting himself to the most varied forms of 
action with the utmost versatility and grace. This is no pass- 
ing and idle word, but truth and fact; and the assertion is 
verified by the position to which these qualities have raised the 
state. For in the hour of trial Athens alone among her con- 
temporaries is superior to the report of her. No enemy who 
comes against her is indignant at the reverses which he sus- 
tains at the hands of such a city ; no subject complains that his 
masters are unworthy of him. 

And we shall assuredly not be without witnesses; there are 
mighty monuments of our power which will make us the 
wonder of this and of succeeding ages; we shall not need the 
praises of Homer or of any other panegyrist whose poetry may 
please for the moment, although his representation of the facts 
will not bear the light of day. For we have compelled every 
land and every sea to open a path for our valor, and have 
everywhere planted eternal memorials of our friendship and 
of our enmity. Such is the city for whose sake these men 
nobly fought and died; they could not bear the thought that 
she might be taken from them; and every one of us who 
survive should gladly toil on her behalf. 
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ATHENE. 
By Sm LEWIS MORRIS. 


{Srk Lewrs Morris: English poet; born at Carmarthen, Wales, 1832. 
Until 1881 his profession was the law; in 1887 he became secretary of Uni- 
versity College, Wales. The descendant of several generations of Welsh bards, 
he has published three series of ‘‘Songs of Two Worlds’’ (1871, 1874, 1875), 
“The Epic of Hades’? (1876), ‘‘Guen’’ (1879), ‘‘The Vision of Saints” 
(1890). His poems have been recently collected. ] 


Wuite I stood 
Expectant, lo! a fair pale form drew near 
With front severe, and wide blue eyes which bore 
Mild wisdom in their gaze. Great purity 
Shone from her —not the young-eyed innocence 
Of her whom first I saw, but that which comes 
From wider knowledge, which restrains the tide 
Of passionate youth, and leads the musing soul 
By the calm deeps of Wisdom. And I knew 
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My eyes had seen the fair, the virgin Queen, 
Who once within her shining Parthenon 
Beheld the sages kneel. 
She with clear voice 

And coldly sweet, yet with a softness too, 
As doth befit a virgin: — 

“She does right 
To boast her sway, my sister, seeing indeed 
That all things are as by a double law, 
And from a double root the tree of Life 
Springs up to the face of heaven. Body and Soul, 
Matter and Spirit, lower joys of Sense 
And higher joys of Thought, I know that both 
Build up the shrine of Being. The brute sense 
Leaves man a brute; but, winged with soaring thought, 
Mounts to high heaven. The unembodied spirit, 
Dwelling alone, unmated, void of sense, 
Is impotent. And yet I hold there is, 
Far off, but not too far for mortal reach, 
A calmer height, where, nearer to the stars, 
Thought sits alone and gazes with rapt gaze, 
A large-eyed maiden in a robe of white, 
Who brings the light of Knowledge down, and draws 
To her pontifical eyes a bridge of gold, 
Which spans from earth to heaven. 

: For what were lifes, 
If things of sense were all, for those large souls 
And high, which grudging Nature has shut fast 
Within unlovely forms, or those from whom > 
The circuit of the rapid gliding years 
Steals the brief gift of beauty? Shall we hold, 
With idle singers, all the treasure of hope 
Is lost with youth — swiftfleeting, treacherous youth, 
Which fades and flies before the ripening brain 
Crowns life with Wisdom’s crown? Nay, eyen in youth, 
Is it not more to walk upon the heights 
Alone —the cold free heights —and mark the vale 
Lie breathless in the glare, or hidden and blurred 
By cloud and storm; or pestilence and war 
Creep on with blood and death; while the soul dwells 
Apart upon the peaks, outfronts the sun 
As the eagle does, and takes the coming dawn 
While all the vale is dark, and knows the springs 
Of tiny rivulets hurrying from the snows, 
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Which soon shall swell to vast resistless floods, 
And feed the Oceans which divide the World ? 


“Oh ecstasy ! oh, wonder! oh, delight! 
Which neither the slow-withering wear of Time, 
Which takes all else — the smooth and rounded cheek 
Of youth; the lightsome step; the warm young heart 
Which beats for love or friend; the treasure of hope 
Immeasurable; the quick coursing blood 
Which makes it joy to be, — aye, takes them all 
And leaves us naught —nor yet satiety 
Born of too full possession, takes or mars! 
Oh, fair delight of learning! which grows great 
And stronger and more keen, for slower limbs, 
And dimmer eyes and loneliness, and loss 
Of lower good — wealth, friendship, aye, and Love — 
When the swift soul, turning its weary gaze 
From the old vanished joys, projects itself 
Into the void and floats in empty space, 
Striving to reach the mystic source of Things, 
The secrets of the earth and sea and air, 
The Law that holds the process of the suns, 
The awfu! depths of Mind and Thought; the prime 
Unfathomable mystery of God! 


“Ts there, then, any who holds my worship cold 
And lifeless? Nay, but ’tis the light which cheers 
The waning life! Love thou thy love, brave youth! 
Cleave to thy love, fair maid! it is the Law 
Which dominates the world, that bids ye use 
Your nature; but when now the fuller tide 
Slackens a little, turn your calmer eyes 
To the fair page of Knowledge. It is power 
I give, and power is precious. It is strength 
To live four-square, careless of outward shows, 

And self-sufficing. It is clearer sight 

To know the rule of life, the Eternal scheme; 
And, knowing it, to do and not to err, 

And, doing, to be blest.” 
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GREECE BEFORE ITS NEW BIRTH. 
By LORD BYRON. 
[For biographical sketch, see p. 197.] 


Ancient of days! august Athena! where, 
Where are thy men of might? thy grand in soul ? 

Gone — glimmering through the dream of things that were: 
First in the race that led to Glory’s goal, 
They won, and passed away —is this the whole ? 

A schoolboy’s tale, the wonder of an hour! 
The warrior’s weapon and the sophist’s stole 

Are sought in vain, and o’er each moldering tower, 

Dim with the mist of years, gray flits the shade of power. 


Here let me sit upon this massy stone, 
The marble column’s yet unshaken base ; 

Here, son of Saturn! was thy fav’rite throne: 
Mightiest of many such! Hence let me trace 
The latent grandeur of thy dwelling place. 

It may not be: nor even can Fancy’s eye 
Restore what Time hath labored to deface. 

Yet these proud pillars claim no passing sigh; 

Unmoved the Moslem sits, the light Greek carols by. 


Fair Greece! sad relic of departed worth! 
Immortal, though no more; though fallen, great! 
Who now shall lead thy scattered children forth, 
And long-accustomed bondage uncreate ? 
Not such thy sons who whilom did await, 
The hopeless warriors of a willing doom, 
In bleak Thermopyle’s sepulchral strait — 
Oh! who that gallant spirit shall resume, 
Leap from Eurotas’ banks, and call thee from the tomb ? 


Spirit of freedom! when on Phyle’s brow 
Thou sat’st with Thrasybulus and his train, 
Couldst thou forebode the dismal hour which now 
Dims the green beauties of thine Attic plain ? 
Not thirty tyrants now enforce the chain, 
But every carle can lord it o’er thy land; 
Nor rise thy sons, but idly rail in vain, 
Trembling beneath the scourge of Turkish hand, 
From birth till death enslaved; in word, in deed, unmanned. 
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In all save form alone, how changed! and who 
That marks the fire still sparkling in each eye, 
Who but would deem their bosoms burned anew 
With thy unquenched beam, lost Liberty ! 
And many dream withal the hour is nigh 
That gives them back their fathers’ heritage: 
For foreign arms and aid they fondly sigh, 
Nor solely dare encounter hostile rage, 
Or tear their name defiled from Slavery’s mournful page. 


Hereditary bondmen! know ye not 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow ? 
By their right arms the conquest must be wrought ? 
Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye? no! 
True, they may lay your proud aespoilers low, 
But not for you will freedom’s altzrs flame. 
Shades of the Helots! triumph o’er your foe! 
Greece! change thy lords, thy state is still the same; 
Thy glorious day is o’er, but not thine years of shame. 


The city won for Allah from the Giaour, 
The Giaour from Othman’s race again may wrest; 
And the Serai’s impenetrable tower 
Receive the fiery Frank, her former guest; 
Or Wahab’s rebel brood who dared divest 
The prophet’s tomb of all its pious spoil, 
May wind their path of blood along the West; 
But ne’er will freedom seek this fated soil, 
But slave succeed to slave through years of endless toil. 


When riseth Lacedemon’s hardihood, 
When Thebes Epaminondas rears again, 

When Athens’ children are with hearts endued, 
When Grecian mothers shall give birth to men, 
Then may’st thou be restored; but not till then. 

A thousand years scarce serve to form a state ; 

An hour may lay it in the dust: and when 

Can man its shattered splendor renovate, 

Recall its virtues back, and vanquish Time and Fate ? 


And yet how lovely in thine age of woe, 
Land of lost gods and godlike men, art thou! 
Thy vales of evergreen, thy hills of snow, 
Proclaim thee Nature’s varied favorite now ; 
Thy fanes, thy temples to thy surface bow, 
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Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 
Broke by the share of every rustic plow: 
So perish monuments of mortal birth, 
So perish all in turn, save well-recorded Worth: 


Save where some solitary column mourns 
Above its prostrate brethren of the cave; 
Save where Tritonia’s airy shrine adorns 
Colonna’s cliff, and gleams along the wave; 
Save o’er some warrior’s half-forgotten grave, 
Where the gray stones and unmolested grass 
Ages, but not oblivion, feebly brave, 
While strangers only not regardless pass, 
Lingering like me, perchance, to gaze, and sigh “ Alas!” 


Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild, 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields, 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled, 
And still his honeyed wealth Hymettus yields; 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 
The freeborn wanderer of thy mountain air; 
Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, 
Still in his beam Mendeli’s marbles glare; 
Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is fair. 


Where’er we tread, ’tis haunted, holy ground ; 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mold, 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
And all the Muse’s tales seem truly told, 
Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon: 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold 
Defies the power which crushed thy temples gone: 
Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gray Marathon. 


The sun, the soil, but not the slave, the same; 
Unchanged in all except its foreign lord — 

Preserves alike its bounds and boundless fame, 
The Battle-field, where Persia’s victim horde 
First bowed beneath the brunt of Hellas’ sword, 

As on the morn to distant Glory dear, 
When Marathon became a magie word ; 

Which uttered, to the hearer’s eye appear 

The camp, the host, the fight, the conqueror’s career. 
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The flying Mede, his shaftless broken bow; 
The fiery Greek, his red pursuing spear ; 
Mountains above, Earth’s, Ocean’s plain below; 
Death in the front, Destruction in the rear! 
Such was the scene — what now remaineth here ? 
What sacred trophy marks the hallowed ground, 
Recording Freedom’s smile and Asia’s tear ? 
The rifled urn, the violated mound, 
The dust thy courser’s hoof, rude stranger! spurns around. 


Yet to the remnants of thy splendor past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive but unwearied, throng; 
Long shall the voyager, with the Ionian blast, 
Hail the bright clime of battle and of song; 
Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore: 
Boast of the aged! lesson of the young! 
Which sages venerate and bards adore, 
As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIANS AT 
SYRACUSE. 


By THUCYDIDES. 
(Translated by Benjamin Jowett.) 


DEMOSTHENES, Menander, and Euthydemus, who had gone 
on board the Athenian fleet to take the command, now quitted 
their own station, and proceeded straight to the closed mouth of 
the harbor, intending to force their way to the open sea where a 
passage was still left. 

The Syracusans and their allies had already put out with 
nearly the same number of ships as before. A detachment of 
them guarded the entrance of the harbor; the remainder were 
disposed all round it in such a manner that they might fall on 
the Athenians from every side at once, and that their land 
forces might at the same time be able to codperate wherever the 
ships retreated to the shore. Sicanus and Agatharchus com- 
manded the Syracusan fleet, each of them a wing; Pythen and 
the Corinthians occupied the center. When the Athenians 
approached the closed mouth of the harbor the violence of their 
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onset overpowered the ships which were stationed there; they 
then attempted to loosen the fastenings. Whereupon from all 
sides the Syracusans and their allies came bearing down upon 
them, and the conflict was no longer confined to the entrance, 
but extended throughout the harbor. No previous engagement 
had been so fierce and obstinate. Great was the eagerness 
with which the rowers on both sides rushed upon their enemies 
whenever the word of command was given ; and keen was the 
contest between the pilots as they maneuvered one against 
another. The marines too were full of anxiety that, when ship 
struck ship, the service on deck should not fall short of the 
rest; every one in the place assigned to him was eager to be 
foremost among his fellows. Many vessels meeting —and never 
did so many fight in so small a space, for the two fleets together 
amounted to nearly two hundred—they were seldom able to 
strike in the regular manner, because they had no opportunity 
of first retiring or breaking the line; they generally fouled one 
another as ship dashed against ship in the hurry of flight or 
pursuit. All the time that another vessel was bearing down, 
the men on deck poured showers of javelins and arrows and 
stones upon the enemy ; and when the two closed, the marines 
fought hand to hand, and endeavored to board. In many places, 
owing to the want of room, they who had struck another found 
that they were struck themselves: often two or even more 
vessels were unavoidably entangled about one, and the pilots 
had to make plans of attack and defense, not against one 
adversary only, but against several coming from different sides. 
The crash of so many ships dashing one against another took 
away the wits of the sailors, and made it impossible to hear the 
boatswains, whose voices in both fleets rose high, as they gave 
directions to the rowers, or cheered them on in the excitement 
of the struggle. On the Athenian side they were shouting to 
their men that they must force a passage and seize the opportu- 
nity now or never of returning in safety to their native land. 
To the Syracusans and their allies was represented the glory 
of preventing the escape of their enemies, and of a victory by 
which every man would exalt the honor of his own city. The 
commanders too, when they saw any ship backing water with- 
out necessity, would call the captain by his name, and ask, of 
the Athenians, whether they. were retreating because they 
expected to be more at home upon the land of their bitterest 
foes than upon that sea which had been their own so long; on 
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the Syracusan side, whether, when they knew perfectly well 
that the Athenians were only eager to find some means of flight, 
they would themselves fly from the fugitives. 

While the naval engagement hung in the balance, the two 
armies on shore had great trial and conflict of soul. The 
Sicilian soldier was animated by the hope of increasing the 
glory which he had already won, while the invader was tor- 
mented by the fear that his fortunes might sink lower still. 
The last chance of the Athenians lay in their ships, and their 
anxiety was dreadful. The fortune of the battle varied; and 
it was not possible that the spectators on the shore should all 
receive the same impression of it. Being quite close, and hav- 
ing different points of view, they would some of them see their 
own ships victorious; their courage would then revive and 
they would earnestly call upon the gods not to take from them 
their hope of deliverance. But others, who saw their ships 
worsted, cried and shrieked aloud, and were by the sight alone 
more utterly unnerved than the defeated combatants themselves. 
Others again, who had fixed their gaze on some part of the 
struggle which was undecided, were in a state of excitement 
still more terrible ; they kept swaying their bodies to and fro 
in an agony of hope and fear as the stubborn conflict went on 
and on; for at every instant they were all but saved or all but 
lost. And while the strife hung in the balance you might hear 
in the Athenian army at once lamentation, shouting, cries of 
victory or defeat, and all the various sounds which are wrung 
from a great host in extremity of danger. Not less agonizing 
were the feelings of those on board. At length the Syracusans 
and their allies, after a protracted struggle, put the Athenians 
to flight, and triumphantly bearing down upon them, and 
encouraging one another with loud cries and exhortations, 
drove them to land. Then that part of the navy which had 
not been taken in the deep water fell back in confusion to the 
shore, and the crews rushed out of the ships into the camp. 
And the land forces, no longer now divided in feeling, but 
uttering one universal groan of intolerable anguish, ran, some 
of them to save the ships, others to defend what remained of 
the wall; but the greater number began to look to themselves 
and to their own safety. Never had there been a greater panic 
in an Athenian army than at that moment. They now suffered 
what they had done to others at Pylos. For at Pylos the 


Lacedemonians, when they saw their ships destroyed, knew 
VoL, 11. —23 
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that their friends who had crossed over into the island of Sphac- 
teria were lost with them. And so now the Athenians, after 
the rout of their fleet, knew that they had no hope of saving 
themselves by land unless events took some extraordinary turn. 
Thus, after a fierce battle and a great destruction of ships 
and men on both sides, the Syracusans and their allies gained 
the victory. They gathered up the wrecks and bodies of the 
dead, and sailing back to the city, erected a trophy. The 
Athenians, overwhelmed by their misery, never so much as 
thought of recovering their wrecks or of asking leave to collect 
their dead. Their intention was to retreat that very night. 
Demosthenes came to Nicias and proposed that they should 
once more man their remaining vessels and endeavor to force 
the passage at daybreak, saying that they had more ships fit for 
service than the enemy. For the Athenian fleet still numbered 
sixty, but the enemy had less than fifty. Nicias approved of 
his proposal, and they would have manned the ships, but the 
sailors refused to embark; for they were paralyzed by their 
defeat, and had no longer any hope of succeeding. So the 
Athenians all made up their minds to escape by land. 
Hermocrates the Syracusan suspected their intention, and 
dreading what might happen if their vast army, retreating by 
land and settling somewhere in Sicily, should choose to renew 
the war, he went to the authorities, and represented to them 
that they ought not to allow the Athenians to withdraw by 
night Gnentioning his own suspicion of their intentions), but 
that all the Syracusans and their allies should march out before 
them, wall up the roads, and occupy the passes with a guard. 
They thought very much as he did, and wanted to carry out his 
plan, but doubted whether their men, who were too glad to 
repose after a great battle, and in time of festival —for there 
happened on that very day to be a sacrifice to Heracles — could 
be induced to obey. Most of them, in the exultation of victory, 
were drinking and keeping holiday, and at such a time how could 
they ever be expected to take up arms and go forth at the order 
of the generals? On these grounds the authorities decided that 
the thing was impossible. Whereupon Hermocrates himself, 
fearing lest the Athenians should gain a start and quietly 
pass the most difficult places in the night, contrived the follow- 
ing plan: when it was growing dark he sent certain of his own 
acquaintances, accompanied by a few horsemen, to the Athenian 
camp. Theyrode up within earshot, and pretending to be friends 
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(there were known to be men in the city who gave information 
to Nicias of what went on) called to some of the soldiers, and 
bade them tell him not te withdraw his army during the night, 
for the Syracusans were guarding the roads; he should make 
preparation at leisure and retire by day. Having delivered 
their message they departed, and those who had heard them 
informed the Athenian generals. 

* On receiving this message, which they supposed to be genu- 
ine, they remained during the night. And having once given 
up the intention of starting immediately, they decided to re- 
main ‘during the next day, that the soldiers might, as well as 
they could, put together their baggage in the most convenient 
form, and depart, taking with them the bare necessaries of life, 
but nothing else. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans and Gylippus, going forth before 
them with their land forces, blocked the roads in the country 
by which the Athenians were likely to pass, guarded the fords 
of the rivers and streams, and posted themselves at the best 
points for receiving and stopping them. ‘Their sailors rowed 
up to the beach and dragged away the Athenian ships. The 
Athenians themselves burnt a few of them, as they had intended, 
but the rest the Syracusans towed away, unmolested and at 
their leisure, from the places where they had severally run 
aground, and conveyed them to the city. 

On the third day after the sea fight, when Nicias and 
Demosthenes thought that their preparations were complete, 
the army began to move. ‘They were in a dreadful condition ; 
not only was there the great fact that they had lost their whole 
fleet, and instead of their expected triumph had brought the 
utmost peril upon Athens as well as upon themselves, but also 
the sights which presented themselves as they quitted the camp 
were painful to every eye and mind. ‘The dead were unburied, 
and when any one saw the body of a friend lying on the ground 
he was smitten with sorrow and dread, while the sick or wounded 
who still survived but had to be left were even a greater trial to 
the living, and more to be pitied than those who were gone. 
Their prayers and lamentations drove their companions to dis- 
traction; they would beg that they might be taken with them, 
and call by name any friend or relation whom they saw pass- 
ing; they would hang upon their departing comrades and 
follow as far as they could, and when their limbs and strength 
failed them and they dropped behind many were the impreca- 
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tions and cries which they uttered. So that the whole army 
was in tears, and such was their despair that they could hardly 
make up their minds to stir, although they were leaving an 
enemy’s country, having suffered calamities too great for tears 
already, and dreading miseries yet greater in the unknown 
future. There was also a general feeling of shame and self- 
reproach, — indeed they seemed, not like an army, but like the 
fugitive population of a city captured after a siege; and ofea 
great city too. For the whole multitude who were marching 
together numbered not less than forty thousand. Each of 
them took with him anything he could carry which was likely 
to be of use. Evensthe heavy-armed and cavalry, contrary to 
their practice when under arms, conveyed about their persons. 
their own food, some because they had no attendants, others. 
because they could not trust them; for they had long been 
deserting, and most of them had gone off all at once. Nor was. 
the food which they carried sufficient; for the supplies of the 
camp had failed. Their disgrace and the universality of the 
misery, although there might be some consolation in the very 
community of suffering, was nevertheless at that moment hard 
to bear, especially when they remembered from what pomp 
and splendor they had fallen into their present low estate. 
Never had an Hellenic army experienced such a reverse. They 
had come intending to enslave others, and they were going 
away in fear lest they would be themselves enslaved. Instead 
of the prayers and hymns with which they had put to sea, they 
were now departing amid appeals to heaven of another sort. 
They were no longer sailors but landsmen, depending, not upon 
their fleet, but upon their infantry. Yet in face of the great 
danger which still threatened them all these things appeared 
endurable. 

Nicias, seeing the army disheartened at their terrible fall, 
went along the ranks and encouraged and consoled them as 
well as he could. In his fervor he raised his voice as he 
passed from one to another and spoke louder and louder, desir- 
ing that the benefit of his words might reach as far as possible. 

‘“‘Hven now, Athenians and allies, we must hope: men haye 
been delivered out of worse straits than these, and I would not 
have you judge yourselves too severely on account either of 
the reverses which you have sustained or of your present unde- 
served miseries. I too am as weak as any of you; for I am 
quite prostrated by my disease, as you see. And although 
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there was a time when I might have been thought equal to the 
best of you in the happiness of my private and publie life, I 
am now in as great danger, and as much at the mercy of for- 
tune as the meanest. Yet my days have been passed in the 
performance of many a religious duty, and of many a just and 
blameless action. Therefore my hope of the future remains 
unshaken, and our calamities do not appall me as they might. 
Who knows that they may not be lightened? For our ene- 
mies have had their full share of success, and if our expedition 
provoked the jealousy of any God, by this time we have been 
punished enough. Others ere now have attacked their neigh- 
bors; they have done as men will do, and suffered what men 
can bear. We may therefore begin to hope that the Gods will 
be more merciful to us; for we now invite their pity rather 
than their jealousy. And look at your own well-armed ranks ; 
see how many brave soldiers you are, marching in solid array, 
and do not be dismayed; bear in mind that wherever you 
plant yourselves you are a city already, and that no city of 
Sicily will find it easy to resist your attack, or can dislodge 
you if you choose to settle. Provide for the safety and good 
order of your own march, and remember every one of you that 
on whatever spot a man is compelled to fight, there if he con- 
quer he may find a home and a fortress. We must press for- 
ward day and night, for our supplies are but scanty. The 
Sicels, through fear of the Syracusans, still adhere to us, and 
if we can only reach any part of their territory we shall be 
among friends, and you may consider yourselves secure. We 
have sent to them, and they have been told to meet us and 
bring food. Ina word, soldiers, let me tell you that you must 
be brave; there is no place near to which a coward can fly. 
And if you now escape your enemies, those of you who are not 
Athenians may see once more the home for which they long, 
while you Athenians will again rear aloft the fallen greatness 
of Athens. For men, and not walls or ships in which are no 
men, constitute a state.” | 

Thus exhorting his troops Nicias passed through the army, 
and wherever he saw gaps in the ranks or the men dropping 
out of line, he brought them back to their proper place. 
Demosthenes did the same for the troops under his command, 
and gave them similar exhortations. The army marched dis- 
posed in a hollow oblong : the division of Nicias leading, and 
that of Demosthenes following; the hoplites inclosed within 
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their ranks the baggage bearers and the rest of the army. 
When they arrived at the ford of the river Anapus they found 
a force of the Syracusans and of their allies drawn up to meet 
them; these they put to flight, and getting command of the 
ford, proceeded on their march. The Syracusans continually 
harassed them, the cavalry riding alongside, and the light- 
armed troops hurling darts at them. On this day the Athe- 
nians proceeded about four and a half miles and encamped at 
a hill. On the next day they started early, and, having 
advanced more than two miles, descended into a level plain, 
and encamped. The country was inhabited, and they were 
desirous of obtaining food from the houses, and also water 
which they might carry with them, as there was little to be 
had for many miles in the country which lay before them. 
Meanwhile the Syracusans had gone on before them, and at a 
point where the road ascends a steep hill called the Acrzan 
height, and there is a precipitous ravine on either side, were 
blocking up the pass by a wall. On the next day the Athe- 
nians advanced, although again impeded by the numbers of the 
enemy’s cavalry who rode alongside, and of their javelin men 
who threw darts at them. For a long time the Athenians 
maintained the struggle, but at last retired to their own 
encampment. Their supplies were now cut off, because the 
horsemen circumscribed their movements. 

In the morning they started early and resumed their march. 
They pressed onwards to the hill where the way was barred, 
and found in front of them the Syracusan infantry drawn up 
to defend the wall, in deep array, for the pass was narrow. 
Whereupon the Athenians advanced and assaulted the barrier ; 
but the enemy, who were numerous and had the advantage of 
position, threw missiles upon them from the hill, which was 
steep, and so, not being able to force their way, they again 
retired and rested. During the conflict, as is often the case 
in the fall of the year, there came on a storm of rain and thun- 
der, whereby the Athenians were yet more disheartened, for 
they thought that everything was conspiring to their destruc- 
tion. While they were resting, Gylippus and the Syracusans 
dispatched a division of their army to raise a wall behind them 
across the road by which they had come; but the Athenians 
sertt some of their own troops and frustrated their intention. 
They then retired with their whole army in the direction of 
the plain and passed the night. On the following day they 
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again advanced. The Syracusans now surrounded and attacked 
them on every side, and wounded many of them. If the Athe- 
nians advanced they retreated, but charged them when they 
retired, falling especially upon the hindermost of them, in the 
hope that, if they could put to flight a few at a time, they 
might strike a panic into the whole army. In this fashion the 
Athenians struggled on for a long time, and having advanced 
about three quarters of a mile rested in the plain. The Syra- 
cusans then left them and returned to their own encampment. 

The army was now in a miserable plight, being in want of 
every necessary; and by the continual assaults of the enemy 
great numbers of the soldiers had been wounded. Nicias and 
Demosthenes, perceiving their condition, resolved during the 
night to light as many watch fires as possible and to lead off 
their forces. ‘Chey intended to take another route and march 
towards the sea in the direction opposite to that from which 
the Syracusans were watching them. Now their whole line of 
march lay, not towards Catana, but towards the other side of 
Sicily, in the direction of Camarina and Gela, and the cities, 
Hellenic or Barbarian, of that region. So they lighted numer- 
ous fires and departed in the night. And then, as constantly 
happens in armies, especially in very great ones, and as might 
be expected when they were marching by night in an enemy’s 
country, and with the enemy from whom they were flying not 
far off, there arose a panic among them, and they fell into con- 
fusion. The army of Nicias, which led the way, kept together, 
and was considerably in advance, but that of Demosthenes, 
which was the larger half, got severed from the other division, 
and marched in less order. At daybreak they succeeded in 
reaching the sea, and striking into the Helorine road marched 
along it, intending as soon as they arrived at the river Cacy- 
paris to follow up the stream through the interior of the 
island. They were expecting that the Sicels for whom they 
had sent would meet them on this road. When they had 
reached the river they found there also a guard of the Syra- 
cusans cutting off the passage by a wall and palisade, They 
forced their way through, and crossing the river, passed on 
towards another river which is called the Erineus, this being 
the direction in which their guides led them. 

When daylight broke and the Syracusans and their allies 
saw that the Athenians had departed, most of them thought 
that Gylippus had let them go on purpose, and were very 
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angry with him. They easily found the line of their retreat, 
and quickly following, came up with them about the time of 
the midday meal. The troops of Demosthenes were last; they 
were marching slowly and in disorder, not having recovered 
from the panic of the previous night, when they were over- 
taken"by the Syracusans, who immediately fell upon them and 
fought. Separated as they were from the others, they were 
easily hemmed in by the Syracusan cavalry and driven into a 
narrow space. The division of Nicias was as much as six 
miles in advance, for he marched faster, thinking that their 
safety depended at such a time, not in remaining and fighting, 
if they could avoid it, but in retreating as quickly as they 
could, and resisting only when they were positively compelled. 
Demosthenes, on the other hand, who had been more inces- 
santly harassed throughout the retreat, because marching last 
he was first attacked by the enemy, now, when he saw the 
Syracusans pursuing him, instead of pressing onward, had 
ranged his army in order of battle. Thus lingering he was 
surrounded, and he and the Athenians under his command 
were in the greatest danger and confusion. For they were 
crushed into a walled inclosure, having a road on both sides 
and planted thickly with olive trees, and missiles were hurled 
at them from all points. The Syracusans naturally preferred 
this mode of attack to a regular engagement. For to risk 
themselves against desperate men would have been only play- 
ing into the hands of the Athenians. Moreover, every one 
was sparing of his life ; their good fortune was already assured, 
and they did not want to fall in the hour of victory. Even 
by this irregular mode of fighting they thought that they could 
overpower and capture the Athenians. 

And so when they had gone on all day assailing them with 
missiles from every quarter, and saw that they were quite worn 
out with their wounds and all their other sufferings, Gylippus 
and the Syracusans made a proclamation, first of all to the 
islanders, that any of them who pleased might come over to 
them and have their freedom. But only a few cities accepted 
the offer. At length an agreement was made for the entire 
force under Demosthenes. ‘Their arms were to be surrendered, 
but no one was to suffer death, either from violence or from 
imprisonment, or from want of the bare means of life. So they 
all surrendered, being in number six thousand, and gave up 
what money they had. This they threw into the hollows of 
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shields and filled four. The captives were at once taken to 
the city. On the same day Nicias and his division reached 
the river Erineus, which he crossed, and halted his army ona 
rising ground. 

On the following day he was overtaken by the Syracusans, 
who told him that Demosthenes had surrendered, and bade him 
do the same. He, not believing them, procured a truce while 
he sent a horseman to go and see. Upon the return of the 
horseman bringing assurance of the fact, he sent a herald to 
Gylippus and the Syracusans, saying that he would agree, on 
behalf of the Athenian state, to pay the expenses which the 
Syracusans had incurred in the war, on condition that they 
should let his army go; until the money was paid he would 
give Athenian citizens as hostages, a man for a talent. Gylip- 
pus and the Syracusans would not accept these proposals, but 
attacked and surrounded this division of the army as well as 
the other, and hurled missiles at them from every side until 
the evening. They, too, were grievously in want of food and 
necessaries. Nevertheless they meant to wait for the dead of 
the night and then to proceed. They were just resuming their 
arms, when the Syracusans discovered them and raised the 
Pean. The Athenians, perceiving that they were detected, 
laid down their arms again, with the exception of about three 
hundred men who broke through the enemy’s guard and made 
their escape in the darkness as best they could. 

When the day dawned Nicias led forward his army, and the 
Syracusans and the allies again assailed them on every side, 
hurling javelins and other missiles at them. The Athenians 
hurried on to the river Assinarus. They hoped to gain a little 
relief if they forded the river, for the mass of horsemen and 
other troops overwhelmed and crushed them; and they were 
worn out by fatigue and thirst. But no sooner did they reach 
the water than they lost all order and rushed in; every man 
was trying to cross first, and, the enemy pressing upon them at 
the same time, the passage of the river became hopeless. Being 
compelled to keep close together they fell one upon another, 
and trampled each other under foot: some at once perished, 
pierced by their own spears; others got entangled in the bag- 
gage and were carried down the stream. The Syracusans stood 
upon the further bank of the river, which was steep, and hurled 
missiles from above on the Athenians, who were huddled together 
in the deep bed of the stream and for the most part were drink- 
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ing greedily. The Peloponnesians came down the bank and 
slaughtered them, falling chiefly upon those who were in the 
river. Whereupon the water at once became foul, but was 
drunk all the same, although muddy and dyed with blood, and 
the crowd fought for it. 

At last, when the dead bodies were lying in heaps one upon 
another in the water, and the army was utterly undone, some 
perishing in the river, and any who escaped being cut off by 
the cavalry, Nicias surrendered to Gylippus, in whom he had 
more confidence than in the Syracusans. He entreated him 
and the Lacedemonians to do what they pleased with himself, 
but not to goon killing the men. So Gylippus gave the word 
to make prisoners. Thereupon the survivors, not including, 
however, a large number whom the soldiers concealed, were 
brought in alive. As for the three hundred who had broken 
through the guard in the night, the Syracusans sent in pur- 
suit and seized them. The total of the public prisoners when 
collected was not great; for many were appropriated by the 
soldiers, and the whole of Sicily was full of them, they not 
having capitulated like the troops under Demosthenes. <A 
large number also perished, — the slaughter at the river being 
very great, quite as great as any which took place in the 
Sicilian war ; and not a few had fallen in the frequent attacks 
which were made upon the Athenians during their march. 
Still, many escaped, some at the time, others ran away after an 
interval of slavery, and all these found refuge at Catana. 

The Syracusans and their allies collected their forces and re- 
turned with the spoil, and as many prisoners as they could take 
with them, into the city. The captive Athenians and allies 
they deposited in the quarries, which they thought would be 
the safest place of confinement. Nicias and Demosthenes they 
put to the sword, although against the will of Gylippus. For 
Gylippus thought that to carry home with him to Lacedemon 
the generals of the enemy, over and above all his other suc- 
cesses, would be a brilliant triumph. One of them, Demosthe- 
nes, happened to be the greatest foe, and the other the greatest 
friend, of the Lacedemonians, both in the same matter of Pylos 
and Sphacteria. For Nicias had taken up their cause, and had 
persuaded the Athenians to make the peace which set at liberty 
the prisoners taken in the island. The Lacedemonians were 
grateful.to him for the service, and this was. the main reason 
why he trusted Gylippus and surrendered himself to him. 
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But certain Syracusans, who had been in communication with 
him, were afraid (such was the report) that on some suspicion 
of their guilt he might be put to the torture and bring trouble 
on them in the hour of their prosperity. Others, and especially 
the Corinthians, feared that, being rich, he might by bribery 
escape and do them further mischief. So the Syracusans 
gained the consent of the allies and had him executed. For 
these or the like reasons he suffered death. No one of the 
Hellenes in my time was less deserving of so miserable an end ; 
for he lived in the practice of every virtue. 

Those who were imprisoned in the quarries were at the 
beginning of their captivity harshly treated by the Syracusans. 
There were great numbers of them, and they were crowded ina 
deep and narrow place. At first the sun by day was still scorch 
ing and suffocating, for they had no roof over their heads, while 
the autumn nights were cold, and the extremes of tempera- 
ture engendered violent disorders. Being cramped for room 
they had to do everything on the same spot. The corpses of 
those who died from their wounds, exposure to the weather, and 
the like, lay heaped one upon another. The smells were. in- 
tolerable ; and they were at the same time afflicted by hunger 
and thirst. During eight months they were allowed only about 
half a pint of water and a pint of food a day. Every kind of 
misery which could befall man in such a place befell them. 
This was the condition of all the captives for about ten weeks. 
At length the Syracusans sold them, with the exception of the 
Athenians and of any Sicilians or Italian Greeks who had sided 
with them in the war. The whole number of the public prison- 
ers is not accurately known, but they were not less than seven 
thousand. : 

Of all the Hellenic actions which took place in this war, or 
indeed of all the Hellenic actions which are on record, this was 
the greatest — the most glorious to the victors, the most ruinous 
to the vanquished ; for they were utterly and at all points de- 
feated, and their sufferings were prodigious. Fleet and army 
perished from the face of the earth ; nothing was saved, and of 
the many who went forth few returned home. 

Thus ended the Sicilian expedition. 
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THE SACRIFICE OF ANTIGONE., 
By SOPHOCLES. 
(Translated by R. C. Jebb.) 


[Sornoctes: A famous Greek tragic poet, born at Colonus, near Athens, 
probably in B.c. 495. He received a careful education, and at his first appear- 
ance as a tragic poet, when only twenty-seven years old, gained a victory over 
che veteran Aischylus. From that time until extreme old age he maintained 
his preéminence, obtaining the first prize more than twenty times. He also 
took pert in political affairs, and during the Samian War (s.c. 440) was one of 
the ten generals acting jointly with Pericles. Of the one hundred and thirty 
dramas aseribed to him, only seven are preserved complete: ‘‘ Trachiniz,”’ 
‘‘ Ajax,’’ ** Philoctetes,”’ ‘¢ Electra,”’? ‘‘(idipus Tyrannus,’’ ‘‘ Gidipus at Colo- 
nus,’’ and ‘** Antigone.’? Among the innovations which Sophocles made in the 
drama were the introduction of a third actor, the increase of the number of the 
chorus from twelve to fifteen, and the perfection of costumes and decoration. ] 


[ Thebes has been besieged by an Argive army, the allies of the exile Polyneices, 
whom his brother Eteocles had driven out of Thebes that he himself might 
be sole king. But on the day before, the two brothers had slain each other 
in single fight. Creon, their uncle, is now king. The Argive army has lost 
six other leaders and fied.] 


ANTIGONE AND ISMENE. 


Antigone —Ismene, my sister, mine own dear sister, knowest 
thou what ill there is, of all bequeathed by Cidipus, that Zeus ful- 
fills not for us twain while we live? Nothing painful is there, 
nothing fraught with ruin, no shame, no dishonor, that I have not 
seen in thy woes and mine. And now what new edict is this of 
which they tell, that our Captain hath just published to all Thebes ? 
Knowest thou aught? Hast thou heard? Orisit hidden from thee 
that our friends are threatened with the doom of our foes ? 

Ismene —No word of friends, Antigone, gladsome or painful, 
hath come to me, since we two sisters were bereft of brothers twain, 
killed in one day by a twofold blow; and since in this last night 
the Argive host hath fled, I know no more, whether my fortune be 
brighter or more grievous. 

Antigone —I knew it well, and therefore sought to bring thee 
beyond the gates of the court, that thou mightest hear alone. 

Ismene — What is it? ’Tis plain that thou art brooding on 
some dark tidings. 

Antigone — What, hath not Creon destined our brothers, the 
one to honored burial, the other to unburied shame? Eteocles, they 
say, with due observance of right and custom, he hath laid in the 
earth, for his honor among the dead below. But the hapless corpse 
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of Polyneices —as rumor saith, it hath been published to the town 
that none shall entomb him or mourn, but leave unwept, unsepul- 
chered, a welcome store for the birds, as they espy him, to feast on 
at will. Such, ’tis said, is the edict that the good Creon hath 
set forth for thee and for me, —yes, for me,—and is coming hither 
to proclaim it clearly to those who know it not; nor counts the 
matter light, but, whoso disobeys in aught, his doom is death by 
stoning before all the folk. Thou knowest it now; and thou wilt 
soon show whether thou art nobly bred, or the base daughter of a 
noble line. 

Ismene — Poor sister, —and if things stand thus, what could I 
help to do or undo? 

Antigone — Consider if thou wilt share the toil and the deed. 

Ismene — In what venture? What can be thy meaning ? 

Antigone — Wilt thou aid this hand to lift the dead ? 

Ismene —'Thou wouldst bury him,—when ’tis forbidden to 
Thebes ? 

Antigone —I will do my part—and thine, if thou wilt not— 
to a brother. False to him will I never be found. 

Ismene — Ah, overbold! when Creon hath forbidden ? 

Aniigone — Nay, he hath no right to keep me from mine own. 

Ismene— Ah me! think, sister, how our father perished, amid 
hate and scorn, when sins bared by his own search had moved him 
to strike both eyes with self-blinding hand; then the mother wife, 
two names in one, with twisted noose did despite unto her life; and 
last, our two brothers in one day —each shedding, hapless one, a 
kinsman’s blood — wrought out with mutual hands their common 
doom. And now we in turn—vwe two left all alone —think how 
we shall perish, more miserably than all the rest, if, in defiance 
of the law, we brave a king’s decree or his powers. Nay, we must 
remember, first, that we were born women, as who should. not strive 
with men; next, that we are ruled of the stronger, so that we must 
obey in these things, and in things yet sorer. I, therefore, asking 
the Spirits Infernal to pardon, seeing that force is put on me herein, 
will hearken to our rulers; for ’tis witless to be over-busy. 

Antigone —I will not urge thee, — no, nor, if thou yet shouldst 
have the mind, wouldst thou be welcome as a worker with me. Nay, 
be what thou wilt; but I will bury him: well for me to die in doing 
that. I shall rest, a loved one with him whom I have loved, sinless 
in my crime; for I owe a longer allegiance to the dead than to 
the living: in that world I shall abide forever. But if thou wilt, 
be guilty of dishonoring laws which the gods have stablished in 
honor. 

Ismene—I do them no dishonor; but to defy the State, —I 
have no strength for that. 
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Antigone —Such be thy plea: I, then, will go to heap the 
earth above the brother whom I love. 

Tsmene — Alas, unhappy one! How I fear for thee! 

Antigone — Fear not for me; guide thine own fate aright. 

Ismene — At least, then, disclose this plan to none, but hide it 
closely —and so, too, will I. 

Antigone— Oh, denounce it! Thou wilt be far more hateful 
for thy silence, if thou proclaim not these things to all. 

Ismene— Thou hast a hot heart for chilling deeds. 

Antigone —I know that I please where I am most bound to 
please. 

Ismene — Aye, if thou canst; but thou wouldst what thou canst 
not. 

Antigone — Why, then, when my strength fails, I shall have 
done. 

Ismene — A hopeless quest should not be made at all. 

Antigone—If thus thou speakest, thou wilt have hatred from 
me, and wilt justly be subject to the lasting hatred of the dead. 
But leave me, and the folly that is mine alone, to suffer this dread 
thing; for I shall not suffer aught so dreadful as an ignoble death. 

Ismene—Go, then, if thou must; and of this be sure, — that, 
though thine errand is foolish, to thy dear ones thou art truly dear. 


ANTIGONE AND CREON. 


Creon —Thou—thou whose face is bent to earth — dost thou 
avow, or disavow, this deed ? 

Antigone —I avow it; I make no denial. 

Creon [to Guard]— Thou canst betake thee whither thou wilt, 
free and clear of a grave charge. [Exit Guard. 

[To Antigone] —Now tell me thou—not in many words, but 
briefly — knewest thou that an edict had forbidden this ? 

Antigone —I knew it: could I help it? It was public. 

Creon — And thou didst indeed dare to transgress that law ? 

Antigone — Yes; for it was not Zeus that had published me 
that edict; not such are the laws set among men by the Justice who 
dwells with the gods below; nor deemed I that thy decrees were of 
such force, that a mortal could override the unwritten and unfailing 
statutes of heaven. For their life is not of to-day or yesterday, but 
from all time, and no man knows when they were first put forth. Not 
through dread of any human pride could I answer to the gods for 
breaking these. Die I must, — I knew that well (how should I not 2)— 
even without thy edicts. But if I am to die before my time, I count 
that a gain: for when any one lives, as I do, compassed about with 
evils, can such an one find aught but gain in death? So for me to 
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meet this doom is trifling grief; but if I had suffered my mother’s 
son to lie in death an unburied corpse, that would have grieved me; 
for this, I am not grieved. And if my present deeds are foolish in 
thy sight, it may be that a foolish judge arraigns my folly. 

Chorus — The maid shows herself passionate child of passionate 
sire, and knows not how to bend before troubles. 

Creon — Yet I would have thee know that o’er-stubborn spirits 
are most often humbled; ’tis the stiffest iron, baked to hardness in 
the fire, that thou shalt oftenest see snapped and shivered; and I have 
known. horses that show temper brought to order by a little curb; 
there is no room for pride, when thou art thy neighbor’s slave. — 
This girl was already versed in insolence when she transgressed the 
laws that had been set forth; and, that done, lo, a second insult, — 
to vaunt of this, and exult in her deed. Now verily I am no man, 
she is the man, if this victory shall rest with her, and bring no 
penalty. No! be she sister’s child, or nearer to me in blood than 
any that worships Zeus at the altar of our house,— she and her 
kinsfolk shall not avoid a doom most dire; for indeed I charge that 
other with a like share in the plotting of this burial. And summon 
her,—for I saw her e’en now within, —raving, and not mistress of 
her wits. So oft, before the deed, the mind stands self-convicted in 
its treason, when folks are plotting mischief in the dark. But verily 
this, too, is hateful,— when one who hath been caught in wicked- 
ness then seeks to make the crime a glory. 

Antigone — Wouldst thou do more than take and slay me? 

Oreon— No more, indeed; having that, I have all. 

Antigone — Why then dost thou delay? In thy discourse there 
is naught that pleases me, — never may there be! — and so my words 
must needs be unpleasing to thee. And yet, for glory — whence could 
I have won a nobler, than by giving burial to mine own brother ? 
All here would own that they thought it well, were not their lips 
sealed byfear. But royalty, blest in so much besides, hath the power 
to do and say what it will. 

Creon — Thou differest from all these Thebans in that view. 

Antigone — These also share it; but they curb their tongues for 
thee. 

Creon — And art thou not ashamed to act apart from them ? 

Antigone —No; there is nothing shameful in piety to a brother. 

Creon — Was it not a brother, too, that died in the opposite cause ? 

Antigone — Brother by the same mother and the same sire. 

Creon — Why, then, dost thou render a grace that is impious in 
his sight ? ; 

Antigone — The dead man will not say that he so deems it. 

Creon— Yea, if thou makest him but equal in honor with the 
wicked. 
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Antigone —It was his brother, not his slave, that perished. 

Creon — Wasting this land; while he fell as its champion. 

Antigone — Nevertheless, Hades desires these rites. 

Creon — But the good desires not a like portion with the evil. 

Antigone —Who knows but this seems blameless in the world 
below ? 

Creon — A foe is never a friend — not even in death. 

Antigone —’Tis not my nature to join in hating, but in loving. 

Creon — Pass, then, to the world of the dead, and, if thou must 
needs love, love them. While I live, no woman shall rule me. 


Enter IsMENE from the house, led in by two ATTENDANTS. 


Chorus — Lo, yonder Ismene comes forth, shedding such tears as 
fond sisters weep; a cloud upon ‘her brow casts its shadow over her 
darkly flushing face, and breaks in rain on her fair cheek. 

Creon — And thou, who, lurking lke a viper in my house, was 
secretly draining my life blood, while I knew not that I was nurtur- 
ing two pests, to rise against my throne —come, tell me now, wilt 
thou also confess thy part in this burial, or wilt thou forswear all 
knowledge of it? 

Ismene — I have done the deed, —if she allows my claim, —and 
share the burden of the charge: 

Antigone — Nay, justice will not suffer thee to do that: thou 
didst not consent to the deed, nor did I give thee part in it. 

Ismene — But, now that ills beset thee, I am not ashamed to sail 
the sea of trouble at thy side. 

Antigone — Whose was the deed, Hades and the dead are wit- 
nesses: a friend in words is not the friend that I love. 

Ismene — Nay, sister, reject me not, but let me die with thee, 
and duly honor the dead. 

Antigone — Share not thou my death, nor claim deeds to which 
thou hast not put thy hand: my death will suffice. 

Ismene — And what life is dear to me, bereft of thee? 

Antigone — Ask Creon ; all thy care is for him. 

Ismene — Why vex me thus, when it avails thee naught? 

Antigone — Indeed, if I mock, ’tis with pain that I mock thee. 

Ismene —- 'Tell me, — how can I serve thee, even now? 

Antigone — Save thyself: I grudge not thy escape. 

Ismene — Ah, woe is me! And shall I have no share in thy 
fate ? 

Antigone — Thy choice was to live: mine, to die. 

Ismene — At least thy choice was not made without my protest. 

Antigone — One world approved thy wisdom ; another, mine. 

Ismene — Howbeit, the offense is the same for both of us. 
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Antigone — Be of good cheer; thou livest; but my life hath long 
been given to death, that so I might serve the dead. 

Creon — Lo, one of these maidens hath newly shown herself fool- 
ish, as the other hath been since her life began. 

Ismene — Yea, O King, such reason as nature may have given 
abides not with the unfortunate, but goes astray. 

Creon— Thine did, when thou choosest vile deeds with the vile. 

Ismene — What life could I endure, without her presence ? 

Creon — Nay, speak not of her “ presence”; she lives no more. 

Ismene — But wilt thou slay the betrothed of thine own son ? 

Creon — Nay, there are other fields for him to plow. 

Ismene — But there can never be such love as bound him to her. 

Creon — I like not an evil wife for my son. 

Antigone — Hemon, beloved! How thy father wrongs thee! 

Creon — Enough, enough of thee and of thy marriage! 

Chorus — Wilt thou indeed rob thy son of this maiden ? 

Creon —’Tis Death that shall stay these bridals for me. - 

Chorus —’Tis determined, it seems, that she shall die. 

Creon — Determined, yes, for thee and for me. —[ To the two At- 
TENDANTS. | No more delay —servants, take them within! Hence- 
forth they must be women, and not range at large; for verily even 
the bold seek to fly, when they see Death now closing on their life. 

[Exeunt ATTENDANTS, guarding ANTIGONE and IsMENE. 


CrEON AND Hanon. 


Oreon — We shall know soon, better than seers could tell us. — 
My son, hearing the fixed doom of thy betrothed, art thou come in 
rage against thy father? Or have I thy good will, act how I may ? 

Hemon — Father, I am thine; and thou, in thy wisdom, tracest 
for me rules which I shall follow. No marriage shall be deemed by 
me a greater gain than thy good guidance. 

Creon — Yea, this, my son, should be thy heart’s fixed law, —in 
all things to obey thy father’s will. ’Tis for this that men pray to 
see dutiful children grow up around them in their homes, — that 
such may requite their father’s foe with evil, and honor, as their 
father doth, his friend. But he who begets unprofitable children — 
what shall we say that he hath sown, but troubles for himself, and 
much triumph for his foes? Then do not thou, my son, at pleasure’s 
beck, dethrone thy reason for a woman’s sake ; knowing that this is 
a joy that soon grows cold in clasping arms, —an evil woman to 
share thy bed and thy home. For what wound could strike deeper 
than a false friend? Nay, with loathing, and as if she were thine 
enemy, let this girl go to find a husband in the house of Hades. For 
since I have taken her, alone of all the city, in open disobedience, 
I will not make myself a liar to my people —TI will slay her. So 
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let her appeal as she will to the majesty of kindred blood. If I am 
to nurture mine own kindred in naughtiness, needs must I bear with: 
it in aliens. He who does his duty in his own household will be 
found righteous in the State also. But if any one transgresses, and 
does violence to the laws, or thinks to dictate to his rulers, such an 
one can win no praise from me. No, whomsoever the city may 
appoint, that man must be obeyed, in little things and great, in just 
things and unjust; and I should feel sure that one who thus obeys 
would be a good ruler no less than a good subject, and in the storm 
of spears would stand his ground where he was set, loyal and daunt- 
less at his comrade’s side. But disobedience is the worst of evils. 
This it is that ruins cities ; this makes homes desolate; by this, the 
ranks of allies are broken into headlong rout: but, of the lives whose 
course is fair, the greater part owes safety to obedience. ‘Therefore 
we must support the cause of order, and in no wise suffer a woman 
to worst us. Better to fall from power, if we must, by a man’s 
hand; then we should not be called weaker than a woman. 

Chorus —To us, unless our years have stolen our wit, thou 
seemest to say wisely what thou sayest. 

Hemon— Father, the gods implant reason in men, the highest 
of all things that we call our own. Not mine the skili— far from 
me be the quest !— to say wherein thou speakest not aright; and yet 
another man, too, might have some useful thought. At least, it is 
my natural office to watch, on thy behalf, all that men say, or do, or 
find to blame. For the dread of thy frown forbids the citizen to 
speak such words as would offend thine ear; but I can hear these 
murmurs in the dark, these moanings of the city for this maiden; 
“no woman,” they say, “ever merited her doom less, —none ever was 
to die so shamefully for deeds so glorious as hers; who, when her own 
brother had fallen in bloody strife, would not leave him unburied, to 
be devoured by carrion dogs, or by any bird ;— deserves not she the 
meed of golden honor?” Such is the darkling rumor that spreads 
in secret. For me, my father, no treasure is so precious as thy wel- 
fare. What, indeed, is a nobler ornament for children than a pros- 
pering sire’s fair fame, or for sire than son’s? Wear not, then, one 
mood only in thyself; think not that thy word, and thine alone, must 
be right. For if any man thinks that he alone is wise, —that in 
speech, or in mind, he hath no peer,—such a soul, when laid open, is 
ever found empty. No, though a man be wise, ’tis no shame for him 
to learn many things, and to bend in season, Seest thou, beside the 
wintry torrent’s course, how the trees that yield to it save every twig, 
while the stiff-necked perish root and branch? And even thus he 
who keeps the sheet of his sail taut, and never slackens it, upsets his 
boat, and finishes his voyage with keel uppermost. Nay, forego thy 
wrath; permit thyself tochange. Forif La younger man, may offer 
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my thought, it were far best, I ween, that men should be all-wise 
by nature; but, otherwise — and oft the scale inclines not so —’tis 
good also to learn from those who speak aright. 

Chorus — Sire, ’tis meet that thou shouldest profit by his words, 
if he speaks aught in season, and thou, Hemon, by thy father’s; 
for on both parts there hath been wise speech. 

Creon — Men of my age —are we indeed to be schooled, then, 
by men of his? 

Hemon — In nothing that is not right; but if Iam young, thou 
shouldest look to my merits, not to my years. 

Creon —Is it a merit to honor the unruly ? 

Hemon —I could wish no one to show respect for evil-doers. 

Creon — Then is not she tainted with that malady ? 

Hemon— Our Theban folk, with one voice, denies it. 

Creon — Shall Thebes prescribe to me how I must rule ? 

Hemon — See, there thou hast spoken like a youth indeed. 

Creon — Am I to rule this land by other judgment than mine 
own? 

Hemon — That is no city which belongs to one man. 

Creon — Is not the city held to be the ruler’s ? 

Heemon — Thou wouldst make a good monarch of a desert. 

Creon — This boy, it seems, is the woman’s champion. 

Hemon — If thou art a woman; indeed, my care is for thee. 

Creon-— Shameless, at open feud with thy father! 

Hemon — Nay, I see thee offending against justice. 

Creon —Do I offend, when I respect mine own prerogatives ? 

« Hemon — Thou dost not respect them, when thou tramplest on 
the gods’ honors. 

Creon —O dastard nature, yielding place to a woman! 

Hemon — Thou wilt never find me yield to baseness. 

Creon — All thy words, at least, plead for that girl. 

Hemon — And for thee, and for me, and for the gods below. 

Creon — Thou canst never marry her, on this side the grave. 

Hemon— Then she must die, and in death destroy another. 

Creon — How! doth thy boldness run to open threats ? 

Hoemon — What threat is it, to combat vain resolves ? 

Creon — Thou shalt rue thy witless teaching of wisdom. 

Hemon— Wert thou not my father, I would have called thee 
unwise. 

Creon — Thou woman’s slave, use not wheedling speech with me. 

Hemon — Thou wouldst speak, and then bear no reply ? 

Creon— Sayest thou so? Now by the heaven above us —be 
sure of it—thou shalt smart for taunting me in this opprobrious 
strain. Bring forth that hated thing, that she may die forthwith in 
his presence — before his eyes —at her bridegroom’s side! 
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Hemon—No, not at my side—never think it—shall she 
perish; nor shalt thou ever set eyes more upon my face:—rave, 
then, with such friends as can endure thee. [ Havit Hammon. 

Chorus — The man is gone, O King, in angry haste; a youthful 
mind, when stung, is fierce. 

Creon — Let him do, or dream, more than man — good speed to 
him !— But he shall not save these two girls from their doom. 

Chorus — Dost thou indeed purpose to slay both ? 

Creon — Not her whose hands are pure: thou sayest well. 

Chorus — And by what doom mean’st thou to slay the other ? 

Creon —I will take her where the path is loneliest, and hide 
her, living, in a rocky vault, with so much food set forth as piety 
prescribes, that the city may avoid a public stain. And there, pray- 
ing to Hades, the only god whom she worships, perchance she will 
obtain release from death; or else will learn, at last, though late, 
that it is lost labor to revere the dead. [Exit CREON. 
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THE DOWNFALL: AND DEATH OF KING CEDIPUS. 
By SOPHOCLES. 


(Version of Edward Fitzgerald.) 


(Epirus, Priest, and SuppLiants assembled before his Palace Gate, 
CHoRUvs. 
Qdipus — 
Children of Cadmus, and as mine to me, 
When all that of the plague-struck city can 
With lamentation loud, and sacrifice, 
Beset the shrines and altars of the Gods 
Through street and market, by the Temples twain 
Of Pallas, and before the Tomb that shrouds 
Ismenus his prophetic ashes — why 
Be you thus gathered at my palace door, 
Mute, with the Suppliant’s olive branch in hand ? 
Asking, or deprecating, what ? which I, 
Not satisfied from other lips to learn, 
Myself have come to hear it from your own. 
You, whose grave aspect and investiture 
Announce the chosen oracle of all, 
Tell me the purport: I am here, you see, 
As King, and Father of his people too, 
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To listen and what in me lies to do; 
For surely mine were but a heart of stone 
Not to be moved by such an embassy, 
Nor feel my people’s sorrows as my own. 

Priest — 
O CEdipus, our Father, and our King! 
Of what a mingled company you see 
This Supplication gathered at your door; 
Even from the child who scarce has learned to creep, 
Down to old age that little further can, 
With all the strength of life that breathes between. 
You know how all the shattered city lies 
Reeling a-wreck, and cannot right herself 
Under the tempest of this pestilence, 
That nips the fruitful growth within the bud, 
Strangles the struggling blossom in the womb, 
With sudden death infects the living man, 
Until the realm of Cadmus wastes, and Thebes 
With her depopulation Hades feeds. 
Therefore, myself and this mute company 
In supplication at your altar sit, 
Looking to you for succor; looking not 
As to a God, but to the Man of men, 
Most like the God in man’s extremity : 
Who, coming here a stranger to the land, 
Didst overcome the Witch who with her song 
Seduced, and slew the wisest and the best; 
For which all but divine deliverance Thebes 
Called the strange man who saved her to the throne 
Left void by her hereditary king. 
And now the kingdom looks to you once more — 
To you, the Master of the master mind, 
To save her in a worse extremity : 
When men, not one by one, but troop by troop, 
Fall by a plague more deadly than the Sphinx, 
Till Thebes herself is left to foreign arms 
Assailable — for what are wall and tower, 
Divinely built and founded as they be, 
Without the rampart of the man within ? — 
And let not what of Cadmus yet survives 
From this time forth regard you as the man 
Who saved them once, by worse to perish now. 

Gdipus — 
Alas, my children! telling me of that 
My people groans with, knowing not yourselves 
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How more than any man among you, I, 
Who bear the accumulated woes of all; 
So that you find me, coming when you may, 
Restlessly all day pacing up and down, 
Tossing all night upon a sleepless bed, 
Endeavoring all that of myself I can, 
And all of Heaven implore —thus far in vain. 
But if your King have seemed to pause awhile, 
Tis that I wait the issue of one hope, 
Which, if accomplished, will accomplish all. 
Creon, my brother, and my second self 
Beside the throne I sit on, to the shrine 
Of Delphian Phebus, — man’s assured appeal 
In all his exigence, —I have dispatched: 
And long before you gathered at my door 
Within my soul was fretting, lest To-day 
That should have lighted him from Deiphi back 
. Pass over into night, and bring him not. 
But come he must, and will; and when ke comes, 
Do L[ not all, so far as man may do, 
To follow where the God shall point the way, 
Denounce me traitor to the State I saved 
And to the people who proclaimed me King. 
Chorus— Your words are as a breath from Delphi, King, 
Prophetic of itself; for even now ? 
Forerunning Rumor buzzes in our ear 
That he whose coming all await is here. 
@dipus — And as before the advent of a God, | 
The moving multitude divides—O Phcebus! 
Be but the word he carries back to me 
“ Anspigions: as well-timed! —. 
Chorus — And shall no less; 
For look! the latal wreath about his brow 
4 Can but announce the herald of Success. 
Pr aveatts Enter CREON? 
Gidipus — Son of Menceceus! Brother! Brother king !— 
Oh, let‘impatience for the word you bring 
Excuse brief welcome to the messenger! 
Be-but the word as welcome ! — 
Creon — As it shall,- 
Have you your ancient cunning to divine 
-The darker word in which the God of oe 
Enshrines his answer. 
Bdipus — Speak! for till I hear, 
I know not whether most to hope or fear. 
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Creon — 
Am I to speak before the people here, 
Or to yourself within ? 


@dipus — Here, before all, 
Whose common cause it is, 
Creon — To all then thus: 


When Delphi reached, and at the sacred shrine 
Lustration, sacrifice, and offering made, 
I put the question I was charged withal, 
The Prophetess of the three-footed throne, 
Conceiving with the vapor of the God 
Which wrapt her, rising from Earth’s center, round, 
At length convulsed to sudden answer broke: — 
“O seven-gated City, by the Lyre 
Compact, and peopled from a Dragon Sire! 
Thebes feeds the Plague that slays her, nourishing 
Within her walls the slayer of her King.” 
Qdipus — 
The slayer of her King? What king? 
Creon — None else 
I know than Laius, son of Labdacus, 
Who oceupied the throne before you came; 
That much of Oracle, methinks, is plain. 
@dipus — 
A story rises on me from the past. 
Laius, the son of Labdacus — of whom 
I know indeed, but him I never saw. 
Creon — 
No; he was slain before you set your foot 
Over the country’s threshold. . wor) 
CEdipus — Slain! By whom ? 
Creon — 
That te divine were to interpret all 
. That Gidipus himself is called to answer. 
Thus much is all we know, 
The King was murdered by some roving band’ 
Of outlaws, who waylaid him on his road 
To that same Delphi, whither he had gone 
On some such sacred mission as myself. 
idipus — 
Yet of those roving outlaws, one at least 
Yet breathes among us in the heart’ of Thebes. 
Creon — 
So saith the Oracle. 
Qdipus — _ In'the midst of all 
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The citizens and subjects of the King 
He slew: 
Creon — 
So saith the Oracle. 
CEdipus — But hold! 
The story of this treason —all, you say; 
Now known of it, how first made known in Thebes ? 
Creon — 
By the one man of the King’s retinue, 
Who having ’scaped the fate which took the rest, 
As if the assassin’s foot were at his heels, 
Half dead with fear, just reached the city gates 
With breath to tell the story. 
CGdipus — And breathes still 
To tell it once again ? 
Creon— I know not that: 
For having told it, the bewildered man, 
As fast as hither he had fled, fled hence, 
Where, if the assassin’s foot not on him then, 
His eye, the God declares, were on him now — 
So fled he to his native field again 
Among his flocks and fellow-husbandmen. 
Edipus — 
And thus the single witness you let slip, 
Whose eye might even have singled out the man, 
As him the man’s! Oh, had I but been by, 
I would have driven interrogation home, 
Would the bewildered memory so have sifted 
Of each minutest grain of circumstance — 
How many, accontered how, what people like — 
Now, by the lapse of time and memory, 
Beyond recall into oblivion passed! 
But not to lose what yet of hope there is — 
Let him be sent for, sought for, found, and brought. 
Creon — 
Meanwhile, default of him for whom you send, 
Or of uncertain memory when he comes, 
Were it not well, if still the God withhold 
His revelation of the word we need, 
To question it of his Interpreter ? 
Gdipus — 
Of his Interpreter ? 
Creon — Of whom so well, 
As of Tiresias, the blind Seer of Thebes, 
Whose years the God hath in his service counted 
Beyond all reach of human memory ? 
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QHdipus — 
So be it. But I marvel yet why Thebes, 
Letting the witness slip, then unpursued, 
Or undetected, left the criminal, 
Whom the King’s blood, by whomsoever spilt, 
Cried out aloud to be revenged upon. 
Creon — 
What might be done we did. But how detect 
The roving robber, in whatever land, 
Of friend or foe alike, outlawed of all, 
Wherever prey to pounce on on the wing, 
Or housed in rock or forest, save to him 
Unknown, or inaccessible? Besides, 
Thebes soon had other business on her hand. 
Qdipus — 
Why, what of business to engage her more 
Than to revenge the murder of her King ? 
Creon — 
None other than the riddle-singing Sphinx 
Who, till you came to silence her, held Thebes 
From thinking of the dead to save herself. 
@dipus — 
And leaving this which then you might have guessed, 
To guess at that which none of you could solve, 
You have brought home a riddle on your heads 
Inextricable and more fatal far ! 
But I, who put the riddling Witch to rest, 
This fatal riddle will unravel too, 
And by swift execution following 
The revelation, once more save the realm, 
And wipe away the impiety and shame 
Of Laius’ yet unexpiated death. 
For were no expiation to the God, 
And to the welfare of this people due, 
Were’t not a shame thus unrevenged so long 
To leave the slaughter of so great a King — 
King Laius, the son of Labdacus, 
Who from his father Polydore his blood 
Direct from Cadmus and Agenor drew ? 
Shame to myself, who, sitting on the throne 
He sat on, wedded to the very Queen 
Who should have borne him children, as to me 
She bore them, had not an assassin’s hand 
Divorced them ere their wedded life bore fruit! 
Therefore to this as ’twere my father’s cause, 
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As of my people’s —nay, why not my own, - 
Who in his death am threatened by the hand 
Of him, whose eye now follows me about ? — 
With the Gods’ aid do I devote myself. 

I, Gidipus, albeit no Theban born, 

By Thebes herself enthroned her sovereign King, 
Thus to the citizens of Thebes proclaim : 

That whosoever of them knows by whom 
King Laius, son of Labdacus, was slain, 
Forthwith let him disclose it undismayed ; 
Yea, though the criminal himself he were, 

Let not the dread of deadly consequence 
Revolt him from confession of crime; 

For he shall suffer nothing worse than this, — 
Instant departure from the city, but 
Uninjured, uninsulted, unpursued ; 

For though feloniously a King he slew, 

Yet haply as a stranger unaware 

That king was Laius; and thus the crime 
Half cleared of treason, half absolved by time, 
Nor, on the other hand, if any knows 

Another guilty, let him not for love, 


, Or fear, or whatsoever else regard, 


Flinch from a revelation that shall win 

More from myself than aught he fears to lose — 
Nay, as a second savior of the State ; 
Shall after me be called; and who should not 
Save a whole people at the cost of one ? 

But Him — that one— who would not at the cost 
Of self-confession save himself and all— 
Him — were he nearest to my heart and hearth ~ 
Nearest and dearest— thus do I renounce: 

That from the very moment that he stands, 

By whatsoever, or by whom, revealed, 

No man shall him, bespeak, at -home, abroad, 

Sit with at table, nor by altar stand, 

But, as the very Pestilence he were 

Incarnate which this people now devours, 

Him slay at once, or hoot and hunt him forth 
With execration from, the city walls. 

But if, in spite of promise or of threat, - 

The man who did, or knows. who did, this deed, 
Still hold it in his bosom unrevealed — 

That man—and he is here among us now — 
Man’s vengeance may escape when he forswears 
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Participation in the crime, but not 

The Gods’, himself involving in the Curse 
Which, with myself and every man in Thebes, 
He shall denounce upon the criminal, 

The Gods invoking to withhold from him 
That issue of the earth by which he lives, 
That issue of the womb by which himself 
Lives after him; that in the deadly curse 

By which his fellows perish he and his 

May perish, or, if worse there be, by worse! 


Chorus — 


Beside Apollo’s altar standing here, 

That oath I swear, that neither I myself 

Nor did myself, nor know who did this deed ; 
And in the curse I join on him who did, 

Or, knowing him who did, will not reveal. 


@dipus — 


*Tis well: and, all the city’s seven gates closed, 
Thus solemnly shall every man in Thebes 
Before the altars of his country swear. 


Chorus — 


a 


Well have you done, O Master, in so far 

As human hand and wit may reach; and lo! 

The sacred Seer of Thebes, Tiresias. 

To whom, next to God himself, we look 

For Heaven’s assistance, at your summons comes, 
In his prophetic raiment, staff in hand, 
Approaching, gravely guided as his wont, 

But with a step, methinks, unwonted slow. 


Enter TIrEstas. 


’ Tiresias, Minister. and Seer of God, 


Who, blind to all that others see without, 
See that within to which all else are blind ; 
Sequestered as you are with Deity, 

You know, what others'only know too well, 
The mortal sickness that confounds us all; 
But you alone can. tell the remedy. 

For since the God whose Minister you are 
Bids us, if Thebes would be herself again, 
Revenge the murder of King Laius 

By retribution on the murderer, 

Who undetected walks among us now, 
Unless by you, Tiresias, to whose lips, 

As Phebus his Interpreter we cling, 
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To catch the single word that he withholds, 
And without which what he reveals is vain — 
Therefore to you, Tiresias, you alone, 
Do look this people and their Ruler — look, 
Imploring you, by that same inward light 
Which sees, to name the man who lurks unseen, 
And whose live presence is the death of all. 
Tiresias — 
Alas! how worse than vain to be well armed 
When the man’s weapon turns upon himself! 
Gdipus — 
T know not upon whom that arrow lights. 
Tiresias — 
If not on him that summoned, then on him 
Who, summoned, came. There is one remedy; 
Let those who hither led me lead me hence. 
GE dipus — 
Before the single word — which you alone 
Can speak —be spoken? How is this, Tiresias, 
That to your King on such a summons come, 
You come so much distempered ? 


Tiresias — For the King, 
With all his wisdom, knows not what he asks. 
@dipus — 


And therefore asks that he may know from you, 
Seeing the God hath folded up his word 
From human eyesight. 


Tiresias — Why should I reveal 
What He I serve has chosen to conceal ? 
Q@dipus — 


Is’t not your office to interpret that 
To man which he for man vouchsafes from Heaven ? 
Tiresias — 
What Fate hath fixed to come to pass come will, 
Whether revealed or not. 
Adipus — T know it must; 
But Fate may cancel Fate, foretelling that 
Which, unpredicted, else would come to pass. 
Tiresias — 
Yet none the less I tell you, Cidipus, 
That you, though wise, not knowing what you ask, 
I, knowing, shall not answer. 
CEdinus — You will not! 
Inexorable to the people’s cries — 
Plague-pitiless, disloyal to your King — 
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Tiresias — 
Oh! you forsooth were taunting me but now 
With my distempered humor — 

CEdipus — Who would not, 
When but a word, which you pretend to know, 
Would save a people ? 


Tiresias — One of them at least 
It would not. 
Cdipus — Oh, scarce any man, methinks, 


But would himself, though guiltless, sacrifice, 
If that would ransom all. 

Tiresias — Yet one, you see, 
Obdurate as myself — 

@dipus — 
You have not heard, perchance, Tiresias 
(Unless from that prophetic voice within), 
How through the city, by my herald’s voice, 
With excommunication, death, or banishment, 
I have denounced, not him alone who did, 
But him who, knowing who, will not reveal ? 

Tiresias — 
I hear it now. 


CEdipus — And are inflexible 
To Fear as Pity ? 
Tiresias — It might be, to Fear 


Inflexible by Pity; else, why fear 
Invulnerable as I am in Truth, 
And by the God I serve inviolate ? 
@dipus — 
Is not your King a Minister of Zeus, 
As you of Phebus, and the King of Thebes 
Not more to be insulted or defied 
Than any Priest or Augur in his realm ? 
Tiresias — 
Implore, denounce, and threaten as you may, 
What unrevealed I would, I will not say. 
CEdipus — 
You will not! Mark then how, default of your 
Interpretation, I interpret you: 
Either not knowing what you feign to know, 
You lock your tongue in baffled ignorance ; 
Or, knowing that which you will not reveal, 
I do suspeet — Suspect! why, stand you not 
Self-accused, self-convicted, and by me 
Denounced as he, that knowing him who did, 
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Will not reveal — nay, might yourself have done 

The deed that you with some accomplice planned, 

Could those blind eyes have aimed the murderous hand ? 
Tiresias — 

You say so! Now then, listen in your turn 

To that one word which, as it leaves my lips, 

By your own Curse upon the Criminal 

Denounced, should be your last in Thebes to hear. 

For by the unerring insight of the God 

You question, Zeus his delegate though you be 

Who lay this Theban people under curse 

Of revelation of the murderer 

Whose undiscovered presence eats away 

The people’s life— I tell you — You are he! 
Chorus — 

Forbear, old man, forbear! And you, my King, 

Heed not the passion of provoked old age. 
Qdipus — 

And thus, in your blind passion of revenge, 

You think to ’scape- contempt or punishment 

By tossing accusation back on me 

Under Apollo’s mantle. 


Tiresias — Ay, and more, 
Dared you but listen. 
' Chorus — Peace, O peace, old man! 
QHdipus — 


Nay, let him shoot his poisoned arrows oyt; 

They fall far short of me. 

' Tiresias — Not mine, but those 
Which Fate had filled my Master’s quiver with, 
And you have drawn upon yourself. 

Edipus — Your Master’s ? 
Your Master’s; but assuredly not His 
To whom you point, albeit you see him not, 

In his meridian dazzling overhead, 

Who is the God of Truth as well as Light, 

And knows as I within myself must know 

If Memory be not false as Augury, 

The words you put into his lips a Lie! 

Not He, but Self— Self only —in revenge 

Of self-convicted ignorance — Self alone, 

Or with some self whom Self would profit by — 
As were it — Creon, say — smooth, subtle Creon, 
Moving by rule and weighing every word 

As in the seales of Justice — but of whom 
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Whispers of late have reached me —Creon, ha! 
Methinks I scent another Master here! 
Who, wearied of but secondary power 
Under an alien King, and would belike 
Exalt his Prophet for good service done 
Higher than ever by my throne he stood — 
And, now I think on’t, bade me send for you 
Under the mask of Phebus — 


Chorus —~ Oh, forbear — 
Forbear, in turn, my lord and master ! 
Tiresias — Nay, 


Let him, in turn, his poisoned arrows, not 

From Phoebus’ quiver, shoot, but to recoil 

When, his mad Passion having passed — 
Qdipus— ; O vain 

Prerogative of human majesty, 

That one poor mortal from his fellows takes, 

And, with false pomp and honor dressing up, 

Lifts idol-like to what men call a Throne, 

For all below to worship and assail! 

That even the power which unsolicited 

By aught but salutary service done 

The men of Thebes committed to my hands, 

Some, restless under just authority, 

Or jealous of not wielding it themselves, 

Even with the altar and the priest collude, 

And tamper with, to ruin or to seize! 

Prophet and Seer forsooth, and Soothsayer ! 

Why, when the singing Witch contrived the noose 

Which strangled all who tried and none could loose, 

Where was the Prophet of Apollo then ? 

’T was not for one who poring purblind down 

Over the reeking entrail of the beast, 

Nor gaping to the wandering bird in air, 

Nor in the empty silence of his soul 

Feigning a voice of God inaudible, 

Not he, nor any of his tribe — but I— 

I, dipus, a stranger in the land, 

And uninspired by all but mother wit, 

Silenced and slew the monster against whom 

Divine and human cunning strove in vain. 

And now again when tried, and foiled again, 

This Prophet — whether to revenge the past, 

And to prevent discomfiture to come, 

Or by some traitor aiming at my throne 
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Suborned to stand a greater at his side 
Than peradventure e’er he stood at mine, 
Would drag me to destruction! But beware! 
Beware lest, blind and aged as you are, 
Wrapt in supposititious sanctity, 
You, and whoever he that leagues with you, 
Meet a worse doom than you for me prepare. 
Tiresias — 
Quick to your vengeance, then; for this same day 
That under Pheebus’ fiery rein flies fast 
Over the field of heaven, shali be the last 
That you shall play the tyrant in. 
CGidipus — O Thebes, 
You never called me Tyrant, from the day, 
Since first I saved you! 
Tiresias — And shall save again; 
As then by coming, by departing now. 
Enough: before the day that judges both 
Decide between us, let them lead me home. 
Gdipus — - 
Ay, lead him jedi — home — Hades — anywhere! 
Blind in his inward as his outward eye. 
Tiresias — 
Poor man! that in your inward vision blind, 
Know not, as I, that ere this day go down, 
By your own hand yourself shall be consigned 
To deeper night than now you taunt me with; 
When, not the King and Prophet that you were, 
But a detested outcast of the land, 
With other eyes and hands you feel your way — 
To wander through the world, begging the bread 
Of execration from the stranger’s hand 
Denied you here, and thrust from door to door, 
As though yourself the Plague you brought from Thebes; 
A wretch, self-branded with the double curse 
Of such unheard, unnatural infamy, 
As shall confound a son in the embrace 
Of her who bore him to the sire he slew! 
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DEMUS AND HIS SERVANTS. 
By ARISTOPHANES. 
(From the ‘‘ Knights.”? Translated by John Hookham Frere.) 


[Arisropnanss, the greatest of Greek comic poets, was born probably be- 
tween B.c. 450 and 446, and died not later than n.c. 380. Little is known of his 
personal history beyond the allusions in his own works. His first comedy, the 
‘* Banqueters,’’ appeared in 3B.c, 427, and was followed by over forty others, of 
which there are extant only eleven: ‘‘ Acharnians,” ‘ Knights,’ ‘* Clouds,” 
‘* Wasps,’’ ‘* Peace,”’ ‘* Birds,’’ ‘* Lysistrata,’’ ‘* Thesmophoriazuse,’’ “ Frogs,” 
‘* Keclesiazuse,”? and ‘* Plutus.’’ Aristophanes is the sole extant representative 
of the so-called Old Comedy of Athens. ] 


Demvs, an old citizen of Athens, and in whom the Athenian people are 
personified = the John Bull or Uncle Sam of Athens. 

DEMOSTHENES two leading generals of Athens during the Peloponnesian 

Nicras War, represented as slaves of Demus. 

CLEON, a tanner (the PAPHLAGONIAN, from wapddlw, I mouth or foam), 
steward to Demus and the leading democratic politician of Athens. 

SausaGE SELLER (afterward AGORACRITUS). 

Cuyorus oF KniGuts. 


Scene: Space before Demus’ House. 


After a noise of lashes and screams from behind the scenes, DEMos- 
THENES and NictAs enter in the dress of slaves. 


Demosthenes — 
Out! out alas! what a scandal! what a shame! 
May Jove in his utter wrath crush and confound 
That raseally new-bought Paphlagonian slave! 
For from the very first day that he came — 
Brought here for a plague and a mischief amongst us all — 
We’re beaten and abused continually. 
Nicias [whimpering | — 
I say so too, with all my heart I do, 
A rascal, with his scandals and his lies! 
A rascally Paphlagonian! so he is! 
Demosthenes — 
Well, come now, if you like, I’ll state your case 
To the audience here before us. [To the audience.] Here 
are we 
‘A couple of servants— with a master at home 
Next door to the hustings — He’s a man in years, 
Vow, 1. -— Zo 
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A kind of bean-fed? husky, testy character, 

Choleric and brutal at times, and partly deaf. 

It’s near about a month now that he went 

And bought a slave out of a tanner’s yard, 

A Paphlagonian born, and brought him home, 

As wicked a slanderous wretch as ever lived. 

This fellow, the Paphlagonian, has found out 

The blind side of our master’s understanding. 

Moreover, when we get things out of comphment 

As a present from our master, he contrives 

To snatch ’em and serve ’em up before our faces. 

I'd made a Spartan cake at Pylos lately,’ 

And mixed and kneaded it well, and watched the baking; 

But he stole round before me and served it up: 

And he never allows us to come near our master 

To speak a word; but stands behind his back 

At mealtimes, with a monstrous leather flyflap, 

Slapping and whisking it round and rapping us off. 

[ Turning to Nictas | — 

So now, my worthy fellow, we must take 

A fixed determination. Where’s the Paphlagonian ? 
Nicias — 

He’s fast asleep — within there, on his back, 

On a heap of hides —the rascal! with a belly full 

With a hash of confiscations half digested. 

Demosthenes — 

That’s well! — Now fill me a hearty, lusty draught. 

Nicias — 

Make the libation first, and drink this cup 
To the good Genius. 
Demosthenes [after a long draught] — 
O most worthy Genius! 

Good Genius! ’tis your genius that inspires me! 
[DEMOSTHENES remains in a sort of drunken burlesque ecstasy. 
Nicias — : 

Why, what’s the matter ? 

Demosthenes — I’m inspired to tell you 
That you must steal the Paphlagonian’s oracles 
Whilst he’s asleep. 

Nicias — Oh dear, then, I’m afraid. 


[Ewit Nroras. 

1 Allusion to the beans used in balloting. 

2 After Demosthenes had blockaded four hundred of the principal citizens of 
Sparta in an island in the bay of Pylos, Cleon was sent to supersede him. Aided 
by the advice of Demosthenes, whom he retained as his lieutenant, he compelled 
the Spartans to surrender, 
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Demosthenes — 
Come, I-must meditate, and consult my pitcher ; 
And moisten my understanding a little more. 
[While Nicras is absent, DemostuEnrs is drinking repeatedly 
and getting drunk. 
Nicias [reéntering with a packet] — 
How fast asleep the Paphlagonian was! 
How mortally, Lord bless me! did he snore! 
However, I’ve contrived to carry off 
The sacred Oracle that he kept so secret. 
I’ve stolen it from him. 
Demosthenes [very drunk]|— 'That’s my clever fellow! 
Here, give us hold; I must read them. 
[ With the papers in his hand. 
Ay, there it is, — you rascally Paphlagonian! 
This was the prophecy that you kept so secret. 
Nictas — 
What’s there ? 
Demosthenes — Why, there’s a thing to ruin him, 
With the manner of his destruction all foretold. 
‘ Nicias — 
As how ? 
Demosthenes [very drunk] — 
Why, the Oracle tells you how, distinctly, 
And all about it —in a perspicuous manner — 
That a jobber in hemp and flax is first ordained 
To hold the administration of affairs.’ 
Nicias — 
Well, there’s one jobber. Who’s the next? Read on! 
Demosthenes — 
A cattle jobber must succeed to him." 
Nicias — 
More jobbers! well —then what becomes of him ? 
Demosthenes — 
He, too, shall prosper, till a viler rascal 
Shall be raised up and shall prevail against him, 
In the person of a Paphlagonian tanner, 
A loud, rapacious, leather-selling ruffian. 
Nicias — 
Is it foretold, then, that the cattle jobber 
Must be destroyed by the seller of leather ? 
Demosthenes — Yes. 


1 After the death of Pericles, Eucrates and Lysicles were the leaders of the 
people for a short time. 
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Nicias — 
Oh, dear! our sellers and jobbers are at an end. 
Demosthenes — 
Not yet; there’s still another to succeed hin, 
Of a most uncommon notable occupation. 
Nicias — 
Who’s that ? Do tell me! 
Demosthenes — Must 1? 
Nicias — To be sure— 
Demosthenes — 
A sausage seller it is that supersedes him. 
Nicias — 
A sausage seller! marvelous, indeed ! 
Most wonderful! But where can he be found ? 


Demosthenes — 
We must seek him out. 

Nicias — But see there, where he comes! 
Sent hither providentially, as it were! 

Demosthenes — 


O happy man! celestial sausage seller! 

Friend, guardian, and protector of us all: 

Come forward; save your friends, and save the country. 
Sausage Seller — 

Do you call me? 


Demosthenes — Yes, we called to you to announce 
The high and happy destiny that awaits you. 
Nicias — 


Come now, you should set him free from the incumbrance 

Of his table and basket; and explain to him 

The tenor and the purport of the Oracle, 

While I go back to watch the Paphlagonian. 

[ Exit Nictas. 

Demosthenes [to the SAusAGE SELLER, gravely] — 

Set these poor wares aside; and now, — bow down 

To the ground; and adore the powers of earth and heaven. 
Sausage Seller — 

Heyday! Why, what do you mean ? 
Demosthenes — O happy man! 

Unconscious of your glorious destiny, 

Now mean and unregarded; but to-morrow, 

The mightiest of the mighty, Lord of Athens! 
Sausage Seller — 

Come, master, what’s the use of making game ? 

Why can’t ye let me wash the guts and tripe, 

And sell my sausages in peace and quiet ? 
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Demosthenes — 
O simple mortal, cast these thoughts aside! 
Bid guts and tripe farewell !— Look there! —- Behold 
[ Pointing to the audience. 
The mighty assembled multitude before ye! 
Sausage Seller [with a grumble of indifference] — 
I see ’em. 
Demosthenes — You shall be their lord and master, 
The sovereign and ruler of them all, 
Of the assemblies and tribunals, fleets and armies. 
You shall trample down the Senate underfoot, 
Confound and crush the generals and commanders, 
Arrest, imprison, and confine in irons. 
Sausage Seller — 
What I? 
Demosthenes — Yes, you; because the Oracle 
Predestines you to sovereign power and greatness. 
Sausage Seller — 
Are there any means of making a great man 
Of a sausage-making fellow such as I ? 
Demosthenes — 
The very means you have must make ye so, 
Low breeding, vulgar birth, and impudence, 
These, these must make ye what you’re meant to be. 
Sausage Seller 
I can’t imagine that I’m good for much. 
Demosthenes — 
Alas! But why do you say so? What’s the meaning 
Of these misgivings? Tell me, are ye allied 
To the families of the gentry ? 


Sausage Seller — Naugh, not I. 
I’m of the lower order. 
Demosthenes — What happiness ! — 


What a footing it will give ye! What a groundwork 
For confidence and favor at the outset. 
Sausage Seller — 
- But bless ye! only consider my education ! 
I can but barely read —in a kind of way. 
Demosthenes — 
That makes against ye!—the only thing against ye — 
The being able to read in any way, 
For now no lead nor influence is allowed 
To liberal arts or learned education, 
But to the brutal, base, and underbred. 
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Sausage Seller — 
Still, ’m partly doubtful how I could 
Contrive to manage an administration. 
Demosthenes — 
The easiest thing in nature! — nothing easier! 
Stick to your present practice: follow it up 
In your new calling. Mangle, mince, and mash, 
Confound and-hack and jumble things together! 
And interlard your rhetoric with lumps 
Of mawkish, sweet, and greasy flattery. 
Be fulsome, coarse, and bloody !— For the rest, 
All qualities combine, all circumstances. 
To entitle and equip you for command, 
A filthy voice, a villainous countenance, 
A vulgar birth and parentage and breeding. 
Place then this chaplet on your brow and rouse 
Your spirits to meet him. 
Sausage Seller — Ay, but who will help me? 
For all our wealthier people are alarmed 
And terrified at him; and the meaner sort 
In a manner stupefied, grown dull and dumb. 
Demosthenes — 
Why there’s a thousand lusty cavaliers, 
Ready to back you, that detest and scorn him; 
And every worthy, well-born citizen ; 
And every candid, eritical spectator ; 
And I myself; and the help of Heaven to boot. — 
Nicias [in alarm from behind the scenes|— 
Oh dear! oh dear! the Paphlagonian’s coming. 


Enter CLEON with a furious look and voice. 
Cleon — 
By heaven and earth! you shall abide it dearly, 
With your conspiracies and daily plots 
Against the sovereign people! Hah! what’s this ? — 
Dogs! villains! every soul of ye shall die. 
[ The SAUSAGE SELLER runs off in a fright. 
Demosthenes — 
Where are ye going? Where are ye running? Stop! 
Stand firm, my noble, valiant sausage seller! 
Never betray the cause. Your friends are nigh. 
[During the last lines the Corus or Kyieuts are entering. 
[ To the Chorus ]— 
Cavaliers and noble captains, now’s the time! advance in 
sight ! 
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March in order — make the movement, and outflank him on 
the right! 

[To the Sausage Seller] — 

There 1 see them bustling, hasting!— only turn and make a 
stand, 

Stop but only for a moment, your allies are hard at hand. 

[The Cuorus, after occupying their position in the orchestra, 
begin their attack on CLEON. | 

Chorus — 

Close around him and confound him, the confounder of us all. 

Pelt and pummel him and maul him; rummage, ransack, 
overhaul him, 

Overbear him and out-bawl him; bear him down and bring 
him under. 

Bellow, like a burst of thunder, robber! harpy! sink of 
plunder! t 

Rogue and villain! rogue and cheat! rogue and villain I 
repeat ! 

Oftener than I can repeat it, has the rogue and villain cheated. 

Close around him left and right; spit upon him, spurn and 
smite : 

Spit upon him as you see; spurn and spit at him like me. 

Cleon — 

Yes! assault, insult, abuse me! this is the return I find 

For the noble testimony, the memorial I designed: 

Meaning to propose proposals for a monument of stone, 

On the which your late achievements should be carved and 
neatly done. 


Chorus — 
Out, away with him! the slave! the pompous, empty, fawning 
knave! 
Pelt him here and bang him there; and here and there and 
everywhere. 
Cleon — 
Save me, neighbors! oh, the monsters! O my side, my back, 
my breast! 
Chorus — 
What! you're forced to call for help ? you overbearing, brutal 
pest ! 


Sausage Seller [turning back towards CLEON | — 
V’ll astound you with my noise, with my bawling looks and 
voice. 
Chorus — 
Tf in bawling you surpass him, you’ll achieve a victor’s crown ; 
If again you overmatch him in impudence, the day’s your own. 
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Cleon — 
I denounce this traitor here for sailing on clandestine trips, 
With supplies of tripe and stuffing to careen the Spartan 
ships. 
Sausage Seller — 
I denounce then and accuse him for a greater worse abuse: 
That he steers his empty paunch and anchors at the public 
board ; 
Running in without a lading to return completely stored! 
Chorus — 
Yes! and smuggles out moreover loaves and luncheons not a 
few 
More ua ever Pericles, in all his pride, presumed to do. 
Cleon [in a thundering tone] — 
Dogs and villains, you shall die! 
Sausage Seller [in a still louder tone] — 
Ay! I can scream ten times as high. 
Cleon — 
Ill overbear ye and out-bawl ye. 
Sausage Seller — 5; 
But I'll out-scream ye and out-squall ye. 
Cleon — 
What! do you venture to invade 
My proper calling and my trade ? 
Chorus to CLEON— 
Even in your tender years, 
And your early disposition, 
You betrayed an inward sense 
Of the conscious impudence 
‘Which constitutes a politician. 
Hence you squeeze and drain alone the rich milch kine of 
our allies ; 
Whilst the son of Hippodamus licks his lips with longing 
eyes. 
But now with eager rapture we behold 
A mighty miscreant of baser mold! 
A more consummate ruffian ! 
An energetic, ardent ragamuffin ! 
Behold him there !— He stands before your eyes 
To bear you down, with a superior frown, 
A fiercer stare, 
And more incessant and exhaustless lies. 
[To the Sausage Seller] — 
Now then do you that boast a birth from whence you might 
inherit, 
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And from your breeding have derived a manhood and a spirit 
Unbroken by the rules of art, untamed by education, 
Show forth the native impudence and vigor of the nation! 
Sausage Seller — 
Well; if you like then, I'll describe the nature of him 
clearly, 
The kind of rogue I’ve known him for. 
Cleon — My friend, yowre somewhat early. 
First give me leave to speak. 
Sausage Seller — I won’t, by Jove! Ay, you may bellow! 
V’ll make you know before f[ go that I’m the baser fellow. 
Chorus — 
Ay! stand to that! Stick to the point; and for a further 
glory, 
Say that your family were base time out of mind before ye. 
Cleon — 
Let me speak first. 
Sausage Seller — I won’t. 
Cleon — You shall, by Jove! 
Sausage Seller — I won’t, by Jove, though! 
Cleon — 
By Jupiter, I shall burst with rage! 
Sausage Seller — No matter, I’ll prevent you. 
Chorus — 
No, don’t prevent, for Heaven’s sake! don’t hinder him from 
bursting. 
Cleon — 
I'll have ye pilloried in a trice. 
Sausage Seller — 
V’]l have you tried for cowardice. 
Cleon — 
I'll tan your hide to cover seats. 
Sausage Seller — 
Yours shali be made a purse for cheats 
The luckiest skin that could be found. 
Cleon — 
Dog, I’l] pin you to the ground 
With ten thousand tenter-hooks. 
Sausage Seller — 
I’ll prepare you for the cooks, 
Neatly prepared, with skewers and lard. 
Cleon — 
I'll pluck your eyebrows off, I will. 
Sausage Seller — 
V’ll cut your collops out, I will. 
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[A scuffle ensues between the two rivals, in which the SAUSAGE 
SELLER has the best of tt. 
Cleon [released and recovering himself |— 
May I never eat a slice at any public sacrifice, \ 
If your effrontery and pretense shall daunt my steadfast i im- 
pudence. 
Sausage Seller {to the Cuorus | — 
Oh, there were many pretty tricks I practiced as a child; 
Haunting about the butchers’ shops, the weather being mild, 
“See, boys,” says I, “the swallow there! Why, summer’s 
come, I say.” 
And when they turned to gape and stare, I snatched a steak 
away. 
Chorus — 
A clever lad you must have been, you managed matters rarely, 
To steal at such an early age, so seasonable and fairly ! 
Sausage Seller — 
But if by chance they spied it, I contrived to hide it handily, 
Clapping it in between my hams, tight and close and even, 
Calling on all the powers above and all the gods in heaven; 
And there I stood and made it good with staring and for- 
swearing ; . 
So that a statesman wise and good, a ruler shrewd and witty, 
Was heard to say, “That boy one day will surely rule the 
city.” 
Chorus — 
*Twas fairly guessed, by the true test, by your address and 
daring. 
First in stealing, then concealing, and again in swearing. 
Cleon — 
Vll settle ye! yes, both of ye! The storm of elocution 
Is rising here within my breast, to drive ye to confusion, 
And with a wild commotion overwhelm the land and ocean. 
Sausage Seller — 
But Ill denounce ye 
And Ill trounce ye. 
Cleon — 
Go for a paltry vulgar slave. 
Sausage Seller — 
Get out for a designing slave. 
Chorus — 
Give him back the cuff you got! 
Cleon — 
Murder! Help! A plot! A plot! 
I’m assaulted and beset ! 
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Chorus — 
Strike him harder! harder yet! 
Pelt him — Rap him! 
Slash him — Slap him 
Across the chops there, with a wipe 
Of your entrails and your tripe. 
Keep him down. The day’s your own, 
O cleverest of human kind! the stoutest and the boldest, 
The savior of the state and us, the friends that thou be- 
holdest ; 
No words can speak our gratitude; all praise appears too little. 
You've fairly done the rascal up; you’ve nicked him to a 
tittle. ) 
Cleon — 
Now Ill set off this instant to the Senate, 
To inform them of your conspiracies and treasons. 
By Hercules, I'l] have ye erucified ! [Bait CLEON. 
Chorus [to the SAusAGE SELLER |— 
Rouse up your powers! If ever in your youth 
You swindled and forswore as you profess, 
The time is come to show it. Now this instant 
He’s hurrying headlong to the senate house 
To accuse us all, to storm and rage and rave. 
Sausage Seller — 
Well, Vl be off. 
Chorus — Make haste. 
Sausage Seller — Why, so I do. [Eavit. . 
Chorus — 
Show blood and game. Drive at him and denounce him! 
Dash at his comb, his coxcomb; cuff it soundly ! 
Peck, scratch and tear, conculcate, clapper, claw! 
And then return in glory to your friends. 
[ Reéntrance of the SAusSAGE SELLER. 
O best of men! thou tightest, heartiest fellow! 
Say what was the result of your attempt. 
Sausage Seller — 
Ay, ay —it’s well worth hearing, I can tell ye; 
I followed after him to the senate house ; 
And there was he roaring his biggest words 
To crush the cavaliers, calling them traitors, 
Conspirators — what not? ‘There sat the Senate, 
With their arms folded and their eyebrows bent, 
Like persons utterly humbugged and bamboozled. 
Seeing the state of things, I paused awhile, 
Praying in secret with an under voice : — 
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“Ye influential, impudential Powers 

Of sauciness and jabber, slang and jaw! 

Ye spirits of the market place and street, 

Where I was reared and bred — befriend me now! 
Grant me a voluble utterance and a vast, 
Unbounded voice, and steadfast impudence!” 
Then burst I through the crowd and bustled up, 
And bolted in at the wicket, and bawled out: — 


“News! news! Ive brought you news! the best of news! 


Yes, senators, since first the war began, 
There never has been known, till now — this morning, 


Such a haul of pilchards.” Then they smiled, and seemed 


All tranquilized and placid at the prospect 

Of pilchards being likely to be cheap. 

I then proceeded and proposed a vote 

To meet the emergence secretly and suddenly: 
To seize at once the trays of all the workmen, 
And go with them to market to buy pilchards 
Before the price was raised. Immediately 

They applauded, and sat gaping all together, 
Attentive and admiring. He perceived it; 

And framed a motion suited, as he thought, 

To the temper of the assembly. “I move,” says he, 
“That, on occasion of this happy news, 

We should proclaim a general thanksgiving, 
With a festival moreover, and a sacrifice 

Of a hundred head of oxen to the goddess.” 
Then, seeing he meant to drive me to the wall 
With his hundred oxen, I overbid him at once, 
And said, “'Two hundred!” and proposed a vow 
“For a thousand goats to be offered to Diana, 
Whenever sprats should fall to forty a penny.” 
With that the Senate smiled on me again, 

And he grew stupefied and lost and stammering; 
And, attempting to interrupt the current business, 
Was called to order and silence, and put down. 


[Enter CiEon. ] 
Cleon — 
May I perish and rot, but I’ll consume and ruin ye; 
Tl leave no trick, no scheme untried, to do it. 
Sausage Seller — 
It makes me laugh, it amuses one to see him 
Bluster and storm! I whistle and snap my fingers. 
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Cleon — 
You sha’n’t insult me, as you did before the Senate. 
Come, come before the Assembly. 
Sausage Seller [coolly and dryly] — 
Ay, yes; why not? 
With all my heart! Let’s gothere. What should hinder us ? 


The scene is supposed to bein front of Demus’ house. 
Cleon — ’ 
My dear, good Demus, do step out a moment! 
Sausage Seller — 
My dearest little Demus, do step out! 
Demus — 
Who’s there? Keep off! What a racket you are making! 
Bawling and caterwauling about the door, 
To affront the house and scandalize the neighbors. 
Cleon — 
Come out; do you see yourself how I’m insulted ? 
Demus — 
O my poor Paphlagonian! What’s the matter ? 
Who has insulted you ? 
Cleon — I’m waylaid and beaten, 
By that rogue there, and the rakehelly young fellows, 
All for your sake. 
Demus — How so? 
Cleon — Because I love you, 
And court you, and wait on you to win your favor. 
Demus — 
And you there, sirrah! Tell me what are you? 
Sausage Seller [very rapidly and eagerly | — 
A lover of yours and a rival of his, this long time, 
That have wished to oblige ye and serve ye in every way. 
And many there are besides, good gentlefolks, 
That adore ye, and wish to pay their court to ye, 
But he contrives to baffle and drive them off. 
In short, you’re like the silly, spendthrift heirs, 
That keep away from civil, well-bred company 
To pass their time with grooms and low companions, 
Cobblers and curriers, tanners, and such like. 
Cleon — 
Well, Demus, call an assembly then directly 
To decide between us which is your best friend ; 
And when you’ve settled it, fix and keep to him. 


The scene changes and discovers the Pnyx with CLEON on the 
bema in an oratorical attitude. 
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Cleon — 
To Minerva the sovereign goddess I call, 
Our guide and defender, the hope of us all; 
With a prayer and a vow, —that even as now — 
If I’m truly your friend, unto my life’s end, 
I may dine in the hall, doing nothing at all! 
But if I despise you, or ever advise you 
Against what is best for your comfort and rest; 
Or neglect to attend you, defend you, befriend you, | 
— May I perish and pine; may this carcass of mine 
Be withered and dried, and curried beside; 
And straps for your harness cut out from the hide. 
Sausage Seller — 
Then, Demus—if I tell a word of a lie, 
If any man more can dote and adore, 
With so tender a care, I make it my prayer, 
My prayer and my wish —to be stewed in a dish; 
To be sliced and slashed, minced and hashed, 
And the offal remains that are left by the cook, 
Dragged out to the grave with my own flesh hook. 
Cleon — 
O Demus. Has any man shown such a zeal, 
Such a passion as I for the general weal ? 
Racking and screwing offenders to ruin; 
With torture and threats extorting your debts. 
Sausage Seller — 
All this I can do, and more handily too, 
With ease and dispatch; I can pilfer and snatch, 
And supply you with loaves from another man’s batch, — 
But now to detect his saucy neglect — 
He leaves you to rest on a seat of the rock 
Naked and bare, without comfort or care, 
Whilst I1— Look ye there !— have quilted and wadded 
And tufted and padded this cushion so neat 
To serve for your seat! Rise now, let me slip 
It there under your hip, that, on board of the ship, 
With the toil of the oar, was blistered and sore, 
Enduring the burden and heat of the day 
At the battle of Salamis working away. 
Denus — 
Whence was it youcame? Oh, tell me your name — 
Your name and your birth; for your kindness and worth 
Bespeak you indeed of a patriot breed; 
Of the race of Harmodius sure you must be, 
So popular, gracious, and friendly to me. 
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Cleon —~ 
Can he win you with ease with such trifles as these ? 
Sausage Seller — 
With easier trifles you manage to please. 
Cleon — 
This is horrible quite, and his slander and spite 
Has no motive in view but my friendship for you, 
My zeal — 
Demus — 
There, have done with your slang and your stuff, 
You’ve cheated and choused and cajoled me enough. 
Sausage Seller — 
My dear little Demus! you'll find it is true, 
He behaves like a wretch and a villain to you; 
He haunts your gardens and there he plies, 
Cropping the sprouts of the young supplies, 
Munching and crunching enormous rations 
Of public sales and confiscations. 


The struggle between the rivals now begins in good ear- 
nest. It is a contest of presents to Demus, chiefly of a culinary 
character, and that everlasting dish, the affair at Pylos, is 
again served up to the cantankerous old man, whom the poet 
seems determined to disgust with the only exploit which 
Cleon ever accomplished. The Sausage Seller has the advan- 
tage in presents for some time, until he is alarmed by learn- 
ing that Cleon has got a fine dish of hare for Demus. He is 
disconcerted at first, and then has recourse to a stratagem. 
“‘Some ambassadors came this way to me,” he says, “and their 
purses seem well filled.” ‘“ Where are they?” exclaims Cleon 
eagerly, turning round. The hare flesh is immediately in the 
hands of his rival, who presents the dainty in his own name 
to Demus. Cleon is naturally indignant. “I had all the 
trouble of catching the hare,” he cries. ‘And I had all the 
trouble of dressing it,” retorts the Sausage Seller. “ Fools,” 
says the practical Demus, “I care not who caught it, or who 
dressed it; all I regard is the hand which served it up at 
table.” Cleon loses ground more and more. His rival pro- 
poses a new test of affection. ‘Let our chests be searched,” 
says he. ‘It will then be seen who is the better man to 
Demus and his stomach.” This is done, and the chest of the 
new candidate is found empty. ‘ Because,” says he, “I have 
given dear little Demus everything.” In Cleon’s there is 
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abundance of all good things, and a tempting cheese cake 
particularly excites Demus’ surprise. “The rogue!” he 
cries, “to conceal such a prodigious cheese cake as this, and 
to have cut me off a’ mere morsel of it; and that, too, after I 
had made him a present of a crown and many other things 
beside.” Cleon has to take off the crown (or garland) and 
place it on the head of his enemy. The Sausage Seller, who 
has now adopted the name of Agoracritus, is no sooner in 
power than, he feeds up Demus and treats him to such a regi- 
men that the old man becomes strong and young again. He 
is once more the manly, splendid fellow he was in the days of 
Marathon and Salamis. Of course all this has reference to 
the military and political events of the time. 


Agoracritus (the SAusAGE SELLER) and Cuorus. 


Chorus — 
O thou, the protector and hope of the state, 
Of the isles and alles of the city, relate 
What happy event do you call us to greet, 
With bonfire and sacrifice filling the street ? 
Agoracritus — 
_ Old Demus within has molted his skin. 
T’ve cooked him and stewed him to render him stronger, 
Many years younger, and shabby no longer: 
Chorus — 
O what a change! How sudden and strange! 
But where is he now ? 
Agoracritus — On the citadel’s brow, 
In the lofty old town of immortal renown, 
With the noble Ionian violet crown. 
Chorus — 
What was his vesture, his figure and gesture ? 
How did you leave him, and how does he look ? 
Agoracritus — 
Joyous and bold, as when feasting of old 
When his battles were ended, triumphant and splendid, 
With Miltiades sitting carousing at rest, 
Or good Aristides, his favorite guest. 
You shall see him here straight; for the citadel gate 
Is unbarred; and the hinges — you hear how they grate? 


The scene changes to a view of the Propylewm. 


Give a shout for the sight of the rocky old height! 
And the worthy old wight that inhabits within. 
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Chorus — 
That glorious old hill! preéminent still 
For splendor of empire and honor and worth! 
Exhibit him here for the Greeks to revere, 
Their patron and master, the monarch of earth! 


Demus comes forward in his splendid old-fashioned attire. 
The features of his mask are changed to those of youth, and he 
has throughout the scene the characteristics that, in the opinion 
of the Athenians, should mark youth, warmth, eagerness, with 
some little bashfulness and embarrassment. 


Demus — 

My dearest Agoracritus, come here — 

I’m so obliged to you for your cookery ! 

I feel an altered man, you’ve quite transformed me, 
Agoracritus — 

What! I? That’s nothing. If you did but know 

The state you were in before, you’d worship me. 
Demus — 

What was I doing? How did I behave ? 

Do tell me — inform against me —let me know. 
Agoracritus — 

Why first then, if an orator in the Assembly 

Began with saying, “ Demus, I’m your friend, 

Your faithful, zealous friend, your only friend,” 

You used to chuckle, and smirk, and hold your head up. 
Demus — 

No, sure! 
Agoracritus — 

So he gained his end, and bilked and choused you. 
Demus — 

But did I not perceive? Was I not told? 
Agoracritus — 

By Jove, and you wore those ears of yours continually 

Wide open or close shut, like an umbrella. 
Demus— 

Is it possible? Was I indeed so mere a driveler 

In my old age, so superannuated ? 
Agoracritus — 

Moreover, if a couple of orators 

Were pleading in your presence, one proposing 

To equip a fleet, his rival arguing 

To get the same supplies distributed 

To the jurymen, the patron of the juries 

Carried the day — But why do you hang your head so? 
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Demus — 
T feel ashamed of myself and my follies. 
Agoracritus — 
’T was not your fault —don’t think of it. Your advisers 
Were most to blame. But, for the future, tell me, 
Now answer me, in other respects how do you mean 
Yo manage your affairs. 
/Demus — ' Why, first of all, 
Vl have the arrears of seamen’s wages paid 
To a penny the instant they return to port. 
Agoracritus — 
There’s many a worn-out salt will bless and thank ye. 
Demus — 
Moreover, no man that has heen enrolled 
Upon the list for military service 
Shall have his name erased for fear or Has 
Agoracritus — 
That gives a bang to Cleonymus’ sees 
Demus — 
Pll not permit those fellows without beards 
To harangue in our assemblies, boys or men. 
Agoracritus — 
It’s your own fault; in part you’ve helped to spoil ’em. 
But what do you mean to do with them for the future ? 
Demus — 
I shall send them into the country, all the pack of them, 
To learn to hunt, and leave off making laws. 
Agoracritus — 
And what will you say if I give you a glorious peace, 
A lusty, strapping truce of thirty years ? 
Come forward here, my lass, and show yourself. 
Demus— 
By Jove, what a face and figure! I should like 
To. ratify and conclude incontinently. 
Where did you find her? 
Agoracritus — Oh, the Paphlagonian, 
Of course, had huddled her out of sight, within there. 
But now you’ve got her, take her back with you 
Into the country. 


Demus — But the Paphlagonian, 
What shall we do to punish him? What d’ye think ? 
Agoracritus — 


Oh, no great matter. He shall have my trade, 
With an exclusive sausage-selling patent 
To traffic openly at the city gates, 
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And garble his wares with dogs’ and asses’ flesh, 
With a privilege, moreover, to get drunk, 
And bully among the strumpets of the suburbs 
And the ragamuffin waiters at the baths. 
Demus — 
That’s well imagined; it precisely suits him; 
His natural bent, it seems, his proper element 
To squabble with poor trulls and low rapscallions. 
As for yourself, I give you an invitation 
To dine with me in the hall. You’ll fill the seat 
Which that unhappy villain held before. 
Take this new robe! Wear it and follow me! 
And you, the rest of you, conduct that fellow 
To his future home and place of occupation, 
The gate of the city, where the allies and foreigners 
That he maltreated may be sure to find him. 
[Exeunt. 
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(From the same.) 


Ir a veteran author had wished to engage 
Our assistance to-day, for a speech from the stage, 
We scarce should have granted so bold a request ; 
But this author of ours, as the bravest and best, 
Deserves an indulgence denied to the rest, 
For the courage and vigor, the scorn and the hate, 
With which he encounters the pests of the state; 
A thoroughbred seaman, intrepid and warm, 
Steering outright, in the face of the storm. 

But now for the gentle reproaches he bore 
On the part of his friends, for refraining before 
To embrace the profession, embarking for life 
In theatrical storms and poetical strife ; 
He begs us to state, that for reasons of weight, 
He has lingered so long, and determined so late. 
For he deemed the achievements of comedy hard, 
The boldest attempt of a desperate bard! 
The Muse he perceived was capricious and coy, — 
Though many were courting her, few could enjoy. 
And he saw without reason, from season to season, 
Your humor would shift, and turn poets adrift, 
Requiting old friends with unkindness and treason, 
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Discarded in scorn as exhausted and worn. 
Seeing Magnes’s fate, who was reckoned of late, 
For the conduct of comedy, captain and head; 
That so oft on the stage, in the flower of his age, 
Had defeated the Chorus his rivals had led ; 
With his sounds of all sort, that were uttered in sport, 
With whims and vagaries unheard of before, 
With feathers and wings, and a thousand gay things, 
That in frolicsome fancies his Choruses wore — 
When his humor was spent, did your temper relent, 
To requite the delight that he gave you before ? 
We beheld him displaced, and expelled, and disgraced, 
When his hair and his wit were grown aged and hoar. 
Then he saw, for a sample, the dismal example 
Of noble Cratinus so splendid and ample, 
Full of spirit and blood, and enlarged like a flood, 
Whose copious current tore down, with its torrent, 
Oaks, ashes, and yew, with the ground where they grew, 
And his rivals to boot, wrenched up by the root, 
And his personal foes, who presume to oppose, 
All drowned and abolished, dispersed and demolished, 
And drifted headlong, with a deluge of song. 
And his airs and his tunes, and his songs and lampoons, 
Were recited and sung, by the old and the young — 
At feasts and carousals what poet but he ? 
And “The Fair Amphibribe,” and “The Sycophant Tree,” 
“* Masters and masons and builders of verse ! ” — 
Those were the tunes that all tongues could rehearse ; 
But since in decay, you have cast him away, 
Stript of his stops and his musical strings, 
Battered and shattered, a broken old instrument, 
Shoved out of sight, among rubbishy things. 
His garlands are faded, and what he deems worst, 
His tongue and his palate are parching with thirst; 
And now you may meet him alone in the street, 
Wearied and worn, tattered and torn, 
All decayed and forlorn, in his person and dress; 
Whom his former success should exempt from distress, 
With subsistence at large, at the general charge, 
And a seat with the great, at the table of state, 
There to feast every day and preside at the play, 
In splendid apparel, triumphant and gay. 
Seeing Crates the next, always teased and perplext, 
With your tyrannous temper, tormented and vext; 
That with taste and good sense, without waste or expense, 
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From his snug little hoard provided your board 
With a delicate treat, economic and neat. 
Thus hitting or missing, with crowns or with hissing, 
Year after year he pursued his career, 
For better or worse, till he finished his course. 
These precedents held him in long hesitation ; 
He rephed to his friends, with a just observation, 
“That seaman in regular order is bred 
To the oar, to the helm, — and to look out ahead; 
Till diligent practice has fixed in his mind 
The signs of the weather, and changes of wind. 
And when every point of the service is known, 
Undertakes the command of a ship of his own.” 

For reasons like these, 

If your judgment agrees 

That he did not embark, 

Like an ignorant spark, 

Or a troublesome lout, 

To puzzle and bother, and blunder about, 

Give him a shout, 

At his first setting out! 

And all pull away 

With a hearty huzza 

For success to the play! 

Send him away, 

Smiling and gay, 

Shining and florid, 

With his bald forehead} 
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THE LITERATURE OF RELIGIOUS CRITICISM 
By Dran FaRRAR 


RELIGIOUS criticism has always been active in every age in which 
there has been any intellectual life at all. _Religion—by which, 
in the broadest sense of the word, we ultimately mean the theory 
and the practice of duties which result from the relations between 
God and man—must always be a primary concern of human life. 
All who believe that the Creator has not remained eternally silent 
to the creatures of His hands, but that, 

E’en in the absolutest drench of dark, 

God, stooping, shows sufficient of His light 

For those 7’ the dark to walk by,— 
will form their conception of religion from what they regard as 
His direct revelations to the soul of man. Our view as to what 
God requires of us is of such infinite importance as to surpass all 
others. In many ages the Priests of every variety of religion have 
tried to suppress enquiry by authority. They have claimed to be 
the sole authorised repositories of divine influence—the sole author- 
ised interpreters of God’s will; the sole dispensers of His grace. 
Whenever their views—often emphasised by free resort to torture 
and the stake—have acquired a tyrannous dominance, the religion 
of the multitude has usually sunk into a mechanical. fetish-worship, 
which, relying for salvation on outward observances, has admitted 
of the widest possible divorce between religion and morality. 
Whatever may be the perils of free enquiry they are infinitely less 
to be dreaded than those of a stagnant mummery, or of a subservient 


ignorance which rests content with the most glaring falsities. No 
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sacerdotal caste, no human being, no Pope of Rome or Llama of 
 Thibet, has the remotest right to claim infallibility. The 
education of the human race constantly advances. I have just 
quoted the lines of Robert Browning; but we may adduce the 
equally emphatic testimony of the other foremost poet of our 
generation—Lord Tennyson. He wrote— . 


Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day, and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


and again— 


Yet [ doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 


Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day: 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 


The light is constantly shining on amid the darkness, and “God,” 
says George Eliot, “shows all things in the slow history of their 
ripening.” 

Since then, the views of every progressive age must differ, in 
many particulars, from those which prevailed in the generations 
which preceded it, it becomes a most pertinent enquiry for us, at 
the close of another century, whether the incessant and unfettered 
activity of the human mind in all matters of enquiry has resulted 
in shaking any of the fundamental conceptions in the religion of 
those millions—amounting to nearly one-third of the entire human 
race—*“ who profess and call themselves Christians.” 

Obviously—considering that no century has been more intel- 
lectually restless than this, and in no century has education in 
Europe been more widely disseminated—it would require not one 
brief paper, but several volumes, to enter in detail into the whole 
subject; to estimate the religious effect produced by many epoch- 
making writings during an age in which “of making books there 
is no end”; and to define the changes of opinion caused by the 
discoveries of science during times in which—more than at any 
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other period of the world’s history—“ many run to and fro, and 
knowledge is increased.” Such a book, written by a student of 
competent wisdom and learning, and given to the world before the 
beginning of the year 1900, might be a very precious boon. But 
to so full an enquiry this paper must only be regarded as an 
infinitesimal contribution. 


I 


First, as to the most fundamental of all enquiries—Has the 
progress of science, or the widening of all sources of enquiry, 
weakened our sense of the existence of God? We are, I think, 
justified in meeting the question with a most decided negative. 
Judging by all the data open to us, we may safely assert that 
Infidelity has not increased. It is much less prevalent than it. 
seems to have been in the days of the French Revolution; nor 
have we in modern society any phenomenon which resembles the 
state of things in the eighteenth century, when we are told that 
“wits” and men of the world openly repudiated all religion, and when, 
as Bishop Butler tells us at the beginning of his “ Analogy,” the 
essential truths of Christianity were often scoffed at as though 
they were exploded absurdities not worth discussion. “It is come,” 
he says, “I know not how, to be taken for granted by many persons 
that Christianity is not so much as a subject of enquiry, but that 
it is, now at length, discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly, 
they treat it as if, in the present age, this were an agreed point 
among all people of discernment ; and nothing remained but to set 
it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule.” No one would 
say that such broad and coarse infidelity is now at all common. 
It is sometimes supposed that there are many infidels among our 
working men. I can only say that when I was the Rector of a 
London Parish, and was familiar with the condition of a large 
number of working men of various grades, I found many who were 
addicted to drink, and many who rarely if ever set foot inside a 
church, but I cannot recall even one of them who had the smallest 
leaning towards infidel opinions. 

Infidelity is sometimes confused with Agnosticism, but they 
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are wide as the poles asunder. “Agnosticism” is a word of recent 
birth. It has as yet hardly found its way into our dictionaries. 
It does not: occur ‘either in’ Latham’s edition of Johnson’s 
Dictionary, or in Littré’s French Dictionary. It was, I believe, 
first suggested by the late Professor Huxley in a meeting of the 
Metaphysical Society in 1869. But as one who had the privilege 
of knowing Professor Huxley for many years, and of frequently 
meeting him, I can say that, so far from being an infidel, he was 
a man of a reverent and even’ of a religious mind. Never in his 
life did he, or Darwin, or Tyndall, dream of denying the existence 
of God. Their scientific enquiries had no doubt deepened in their 
minds the sense of the uncertainties of all human belief; the con- 
viction that the limits of truth are vaster and more vague than 
is allowed’ for in many systems; the feeling that if the curtain 
which hangs between us and the unseen world be but “thin as a 
spider’s web,” it is yet “dense as midnight.” But a reverent and 
limited Agnosticism is by no means an unmitigated evil. Even the 
ancient Jewish Rabbis, whom none can accuse of a spirit of 
incredulity, had the apotheem “Learn to say, I do not know.” 
A sense of our human limitations may serve as a counterpoise to 
the easy familiarity which, as it has been said, talks of God 
“as though He were a man in the next room,’ or writes 
scholastic folios of minute dogmatism which have about as much 
stability as a pyramid built upon its apex. “Agnosticism” may 
be no more than a strengthened conviction that “ what we know is 
little, what we are ignorant of is immense.” In the most solemn 
parts of Scripture we are warned of this truth. In Exodus we are 
told that “the people stood afar off,’ and only Moses “ drew near 
into the thick darkness, where God was.” “Canst thou by search- 
ing find out God?” asks Zophar in the Book of Job. 


Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? 
It is as high as Heaven, what canst thou do ? 
Deeper than Sheol: what canst thou know? 


“Verily thou art a God that hidest Thyself,” says Isaiah. “How 


+ It is fully handled in Dr. Murray’s New English Dictionary. An Agnostic is 
one who holds ‘that God is unknown and unknowable,” 
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unsearchable are God’s judgments,” says St. Paul, “and His ways 
past finding out!”! For who hath known the mind of the Lord, 
and who hath. been his counsellor? But’ the greatest and best 
Agnostic men of science of modern days, ‘even while with ‘the 
Psalmist they would say of God that “clouds and darkness are 
round about Him,” would nevertheless have been the first to add 
that “righteousness and judgment are the habitation of His throne.” 
And this gradually became the mental attitude even of J. 8. Mill, 
in spite of the effects of his early training. If he held ‘that we 
are built around by an impenetrable wall of darkness, and that 
“omnia exeunt in mysterium,” his later writings show that he also 
believed that man has a lamp in his hand, and may walk safely 
in the little circle of its light. It may, I think, be truly said 
that many great Agnostics inclined to believe and did believe, 
even when they were unable to say that they knew. They would 
have sympathised with the condemned criminal, who, though he 
had been denying the existence of God, was heard to fling himself 
on his knees, a moment afterwards, in an agony of prayer; and 
they would have been inclined to utter, though without its tone 
of despair, the wild cry which he uttered on the scaffold, “O God, 
if there be a God, save my soul, if I havea soul!” If, with the 
late Sir James Stephen, they might have compared life to “a 
mountain pass, in the midst of whirling snow and blinding mist, 
through which we get glimpses now and then of paths which may 
be deceptive,” they would have added with him—in answer to the 
question “ What must we do?”—“ Be strong and of a good courage. 
Act. for the best ; hope for the best; and take what comes.” 

‘Next. to the fundamental conviction. that there is a God of 
Love. and Righteousness, who cares for the people of His pasture, 
and the sheep of His hands, religious enquiry in our century has 
mainly turned on three subjects—the nature of, Inspiration as 
regards the Holy Scriptures ; the character of future ‘Retribution ; 
and the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


1 See Rom. xi. 33; Job xi. 7-9; Ps. xxxvi. 6; Col. ii, 2, 8, ete, 
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As to the belief in man’s immortality and the doctrine of a 
future life, little need here be said. All that study and criticism 
have done for us in this direction has resulted in pure gain. The 
all-but-universal belief in a future life is instinctive in human 
nature, and has never been shaken. It is a conviction which 
transcends disproof, and does not depend on logical demonstration. 
The heart of man cries aloud to God with perfect confidence. 

Thou wilt not leave us in the dust ; 
Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die ; 
And Thou hast made him :—Thou art just! 

As to the belief in the nature and conditions of our future life, 
modern thought has inclined more and more to the view that they 
can only be described in symbols which cannot be crudely inter- 
preted—that Heaven does not mean a golden city in the far-off 
blue, but the state of a soul cleansed from the stain of sin, and 
enjoying the Grace and Presence of God; and that Hell is not a 
crude and glaring everlasting bonfire, where those who are the 
creatures of God’s hand writhe in the interminable anguish of 
torturing flames, but the misery of alienation from all that is pure 
and holy, which must continue until that alienation has been 
removed, and God has become all in all. 


III 


As regards the Scriptures, enough books have been written in 
the nineteenth century alone to stock a very large library. Has 
the time come in which we can form a true estimate as to their 
general results ? 

1. Unquestionably the theoretic conception of the manner in 
which Scripture has been given to us has undergone a wide and 
permanent change. The notion of what is called “ Verbal Inspir- 
ation” in its narrowest sense, does not seem to have prevailed in 
the Early Church. The later forms of Judaism, after the days of 
Ezra, had indeed made a sort of fetish of the Old Testament, much 
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as the Mussulman makes of his Qu’ran. The Scribes had counted 
the number of letters which the book contained; they could tell 
you the middle letter of the whole volume; they could say how 
many verses began with this or that letter; and that there were 
only three verses which began with the letter 8. They observed 
that the word Vauw (“and”) occurs fourteen times in Gen. ix. 
20-25; and that in the first and last verses of the Old Testament, 
such and such a letter occurred exactly the same number of times. 
Yet even in the midst of this stereotyped fetishism, there were 
occasional gleams of biblical criticism. They did not place the 
book of Daniel among the prophets, but in the Kethubim, or 
Hagiographa. It was a very long time before the book of Esther 
was admitted into the Canon. Great doubts were felt about 
Ecclesiastes ; the school of Shammai pronounced against it.1 The 
final and secure admission of Ezekiel as one of the sacred books 
was only secured by the elaborate ingenuity of Rabbi Chananiah 
ben Chiskiyah.2 It “would have been suppressed because of its 
contradictions to the law, but the Rabbi by the help of 300 
bottles of oil prolonged his lucubrations till he succeeded in recon- 
ciling all the discrepancies.” And biblical criticism took the form 
of “explaining away ” all that was felt to be obsolete or undeniable 
even in the regulations of the Levitic law. 

By means of the ingenious shufflings known as “ Hrubhin” or 
“mixtures,” the school of Hillel managed to get rid of limitations 
as soon as they were found to be disagreeable. In the New Testa- 
ment we find absolutely nothing to sanction the utterly false, 
meaningless, and fanatical dogma, that (as Dean Burgon expressed 
it) “every book, every chapter, every verse, every word—what say 
I ?—every letter” of the Holy Book came direct from God! The 
Apostles had never been encouraged in any such doctrines by their 
Lord. On the contrary, He freely criticised fundamental positions 
of the Mosaic law. He told the Jews that Moses had given them 
divorce because of the hardness of their hearts, but that in the 
beginning it was not so; and He not only treated as a matter of 


1 Shabbath, f. 30. 2; Mishnah Yadaim, iii. 5. 2 Shabbath, f. 18. 2. 
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indifference, but completely abrogated, so far-reaching a regulation 
as that of “clean” and “unclean” meats—that law of Kashar 
and 7amé which continues valid among Jews to this day: For 
when He taught that it is only that which cometh from within 
which defileth a man, “this He said, making all meats clean.” 1 
Many of the early Christians indeed gave up, in great measure, all 
respect for the authority of Mosaic dispensation. So early and 
widely popular a book as the Epistle of Barnabas, went so far as to 
say that circumcision of the flesh had been enacted, not by God, 
but by an evil Demiurge.? In course of time something of the 
former Judaic notion of mechanical inspiration was reintroduced. 
Yet St. Augustine said even of the Evangelists that they wrote “ut 
quisgue meminerat vel ut ewique cordi erat”—which is a notion 
widely different from that of “verbal dictation.” St. Jerome was 
imbued with the spirit of a critic; and when his contemporaries 
raged against him asa “corruptor sanctarum scripturarum,” he called 
them “ two-footed asses” (aselli bipedes)! There was of course no 
“ biblical criticism ” amid the sacerdotal despotism, and during the 
“deep slumber of decided opinions” which prevailed in the Middle 
Ages. But with the revival of learning came the New Testament of 
Erasmus, and—heedless of the outrageous clamour excited by fear- 
less truthfulness, he rightly omitted the spurious text about the 
“three heavenly witnesses” in St. John’s Epistles. Luther was 
an even audacious critic. He attached supreme authority to his 
own subjective views; and unable to see the importance and glory 
of the Epistle of St. James, he called it “A right-down strawy 
Epistle, which contained no evangelic truth.” Like many in the 
Kteformed Churches, he also slighted the Book of Revelation as an 
insoluble enigma, and scarcely regarded it as a true part of canonical 
Seripture.. Even in the Roman Church, R. Simon, in his Critical 
History of the Old Testament, pointed out the remarkable difference 
between the Jehovistic and Elohistic documents in Genesis. That 
difference had been noticed as far back as the thirteenth century by 
the Jew Kalonymus, who wrote these remarkable words: “ From the 
beginning of Genesis up to the passage of the Sabbatic rest (ii. 1-3) 


* Mark vii. 19. 2 Ep. Barn. ¢. 9. 
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only Elohim occurs, and not once Jehovah. From ii. 4,5, we find 
Jehovah - Hlohim; from v.-vi. 9, only Jehovah. This strange 
use of the names of God cannot be accidental, but gives, according 
to my opinion, some hidden hints which are too wonderful for me 
to understand.” R. Simon’s Histoire Critique was suppressed in 
France by the influence of Bossuet, but his hint was followed up 
by the physician Astruc (d. 1766), who first developed in his 
anonymous “ Conjectures” the theory of four separate documents 
(A.B.C.D, and A.B.) which had been already mentioned by Simon, 
Le Clerc, and Fleury. In spite of the frantic screams of ignorant 
opposition, the labour and genius of open-minded scholars, such as 
Mill, Bentley, Bengel, Wetstein, and in this century of Griesbach, 
Lachmann, Tregelles, and Tischendorf, slowly but inevitably paved 
the way for the broader, yet deeply reverent views of the nature 
of inspiration which have been established by the greatest biblical 
writers of the present day, such as Westcott, Hort, Lightfoot, 
Driver, and Cheyne; and by hosts of German scholars, of whom it 
may now be said that there is not one of the smallest fame or 
distinction who does not believe (as did Bishop Colenso), that in 
the gift of inspiration there are human elements commingling with 
the divine. 

The labours of several generations of eminent and holy scholars, 
who have loved Truth more than Tradition, have broken down the 
ignorant bigotry of mechanical and untenable hypotheses, and have 
shown that the facts which result from the criticism and history 
of each book and part of the Old Testament must be carefully con- 
sidered apart from a supposed orthodoxy, which is often no better 
than stereotyped unprogressiveness and opinionated infallibility. 
God’s Orthodoxy, it has been well said, “is the truth.” Hence it is 
now regarded as a matter of established fact, among all serious 
and competent scholars, that the Pentateuch is composed of com- 
posite documents. Professor Cheyne, in a paper read before the 
Church Congress in 1883, did not hesitate to make the confident 
assertion that, if either exegesis or the church’s representation of 
religious truth is to make any decided progress, the results of the 
literary analysis of the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua into 
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several documents must be accepted as facts; and that the Book of 
Deuteronomy was not known as a whole till the age of Josiah; 
and that some of those Levitic ordinances which are not so much 
as alluded to in the entire Old Testament, may not have been 
established till after the days of the prophet Ezekiel. There isa 
general acceptance among scholars of the opinion that the Books 
of Isaiah and Zechariah, respectively, were the works of at 
least. ¢wo writers, one of whom (in each instance) wrote at a con- 
siderably later date than the other. It is a view which is becoming 
daily more widely accepted, that there are “ Haggadistic” elements 
in the Books of Jonah and of Daniel, and that both books are of 
much later dates than those of the prophets whose name they bear. 
These opinions have long been regarded as indisputable by leading 
scholars. Defence after defence has been written of the authen- 
ticity of the Book of Daniel, both before and since the elaborate 
‘volume of Dr. Pusey; but the defenders differ from each other on 
the most important questions, and now even the most conservative 
theologians are beginning to see that the old positions are entirely 
untenable. Professor Stanton of Cambridge, a cautious student, yet 
says, in his Hulsean Lectures on the Jewish Messiah, that the 
Book of Daniel is assigned to the Maccabean era even by many 
orthodox critics; and that “the chief difficulty which the earlier 
date must have, consists in the fact that the communication of 
such detailed information about events in a comparatively distant 
future would not be according to the laws of Divine Revelation 
which we trace in other cases.” 

I have used the word “ Haggadistic”; and a right appreciation 
of the meaning of the word is of the utmost importance. 

There were among the Jews two schools of ancient commentary 
—the one called the Halacha, which consisted of minute exposition 
of, and inferences from, the written and oral law; the other called 
Haggada, which dealt more with moral and religious teaching, and 
gave play to the imagination. The latter method of instruction 
had practically existed in all ages, and there is nothing whatever 
derogatory to the sacred majesty of the Bible in the beliefs that 
divine truths should have been sometimes conveyed in the form of 
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allegory or Parable. Our Lord’s parables convey the divinest 
lessons which God has ever communicated to man; yet they are 
confessedly “ Parables ”—1.e, they are truths conveyed by imaginary 
stories. The notion that some of the biblical narratives are of 
this Haggadistic character goes back even to the days of the 
Fathers. For instance, St. Gregory of Nyssa, the brother of St, 
Basil of Caesarea, and a writer of learning and genius, goes so far 
as to apply the terms “Iovdaicy pAvapia, “ Jewish babble ” to a merely 
literal acceptance of the story of Babel; and even as far back as 
1782, we find Bishop Horsley (Sermon XVI.) saying of the earliest 
narratives of Genesis, that they are not necessarily meant to be 
literally taken. “Divines of the most unimpeachable orthodoxy, 
says Coleridge, “and most averse to the allegorising of scripture 
history in general, have held without blame the allegoric explan- 
ation. And indeed no unprejudiced man can pretend to doubt 
that if, in any other book of Eastern origin, he met with trees of 
life and knowledge, or talking snakes, he would want no other 
proofs that it was an allegory that he was reading, and intended 
to be understood as such.” Imaginations which are not yet wholly 
paralysed by the arrogant infallibility of self-satisfied nescience, 
will soon get to see that the grandeur and value of the uniquely 
noble lessons conveyed by the Book of Jonah are not in the 
slightest degree impaired by the supposition that they are conveyed 
under the form of imaginary incidents. That the book was 
written, in whole or in part, after the Exile is the view of Kleinert, 
Ewald, Bleek, Noldeke, Schrader, Reuss, Orelli, Hitzig, Kohler, and 
many others. Gesenius, De Wette, Knobel, Orelli, Cheyne, Kuenen, 
Dean Plumptre, and most modern critics admit the legendary 
element. Dr. Otto Zéckler says that the book is “didactic, not 
historic,” and it is now generally held that the idea of the sea- 
monster is derived from the metaphoric language in such passages 
as Isa. xxvii. 1; Jer. ii. 344 

Human language is and must be an imperfect’medium for the 
conveyance of truth. “Language,” it has been said, “is but an 


1 For further information I may refer to my little book on The Minor 
Prophets (‘‘ Men of the Bible,” Nisbet). 
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asymptote to thought.” Ages ago the wisest Rabbis said and 
taught that “the law speaks in the tongue of the sons of men.” 

There is nothing which, in the light of history and criticism, 
we have learnt respecting the Bible which is not involved in the 
principle that in inspired utterances there is still a human element. 
At any rate, knowledge is knowledge. The light which comes 
from heaven—the light which is derived from earnest and truthful 
study—cannot lead us astray. The grandeur of that which is 
uttered to us by the voice of God has not been in the smallest 
degree impaired by any of the certain conclusions which study has 
revealed. We feel none the less the thrill and splendour of 
Isaiah’s magnificent utterances, if we are convinced that there are 
two Isaiahs, of whom the second may have lived a century later 
than the first; nor do we lose the large lessons of toleration, of 
pity, of the impossibility of flying from God, of God’s abounding 
tenderness, of the shaming into fatuity of man’s little hatreds, if 
advancing knowledge compels us to recognise that the book of 
Jonah is, as a whole, a Jewish Haggadah. 

2. Let us turn to the New Testament. It may now be 
regarded as indisputable that the Epistle to the Hebrews was not 
written by St. Paul. No critic worth the name would any longer 
maintain that it is. It may also be regarded as certain that if St. 
Peter had any hand at all in the Second Epistle which goes by 
his name, yet other hands have been at work upon it. There are 
still unsettled problems about the Apocalypse. But on the whole 
the assaults of criticism on the stronghold of the New Testament 
have been defeated all along the line. There are arguments of 
overwhelming strength to prove that the thirteen Epistles which 
are attributed to St. Paul are the genuine expressions of his 
teeming intellect. The authenticity and credibility of the three 
Synoptists have been fiercely attacked, but have never been shaken. 
Book after book has been written to prove that the Fourth Gospel 
was not the work of the Apostle St. John; but those books have 
not brought conviction to the most learned and open-minded 
critics. If any one will read the introduction to this Gospel by 
Bishop Westcott in the Speaker's Commentary, he will see how 
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marvellously strong, how varied, how minute, and in many 
particulars how unexpected, is the mass of cogent evidence to 
convince us that in the Gospel we are reading the very words of 
the “ Disciple whom Jesus loved” ;—and, in any case, we can say 
with Herder, “That little book is a still, deep sea in which the 
heavens, with the sun and stars, are mirrored; and if there are 
eternal truths—and such there are—for the human race, they 
are to be found in the Gospel of St, John.” 

It is no longer disputable that the last sixteen verses of St. 
Mark are a later and dubious appendix to that Gospel; that the 
narrative of the woman taken in adultery, in John vii. 1-11, 
~ though bearing evidence of its own truth—was no part of the 
original Gospel: that the text about the three heavenly witnesses 
(1 John v. 7, 8) is spurious; that the verse about the angel 
troubling the water of the Pool of Bethesda (John v. 4) should 
have no place in the genuine text of the Fourth Gospel; that the 
Eunuch’s confession is an interpolation into the text of Acts vii. 
37; and that the word “fasting” has been introduced by ascetic 
seribes into Matt. xvii 21, Mark ix. 29,1 Cor. vii. 5, Acts x. 30, 
But although criticism has, in hundreds of instances, amended the 
text and elucidated the meaning of almost every page of the New 
Testament, it has done nothing to shake, but rather much to 
enhance, our conviction that throughout its treatises the witness of 
God standeth sure. And, as a general result, we may affirm that 
the Jewish race possessed an insight respecting the nature of God 
and His relations to men, which was a special gift to them, 
for the dissemination of which they were set apart; and that by 
this inspired mission they have rendered higher and deeper 
services to mankind than it gained from the zsthetic suscepti- 
bilities of Greece, or the strong imperialism of Rome. When 
we read their sacred books, we are listening to the Prophets of a 
prophetic race. Nor are these the mere assertions of believers; 
they have been stated quite as strongly by advanced sceptics. If 
Cardinal Newman said of the Bible that “its light is like the body 
of heaven in its clearness, its vastness like the bosom of the sea, its 
variety like scenes of nature,” Renan said with no less strength of con- 
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viction, “ C’est aprés tout le grand livre consolateur de ’Humanité.” 
Heinrich Heine, after a day spent in the unwonted task of 
reading it, exclaimed with a burst of enthusiasm, “ What a book! 
vast and wide as the world, rooted in the abysses of creation, and 
towering up beyond the blue secrets of heaven! Sunrise and sun- 
set, promise and fulfilment, birth and death, the whole drama of 
humanity are all in this book! Its eclipse would be the return of 
chaos; its extinction the epitaph of history.” And to quote but 
one more testimony, Professor Huxley, one of the most candid-minded 
of men, in a speech, delivered, if I remember rightly, before the 
London School Board, said, “I have been seriously perplexed to 
know how the religious feeling, which is the essential basis of 
conduct, can be kept up without the use of the Bible. For three 
centuries this book has been woven into the life of all that is best 
and noblest in English history. It forbids the veriest hind who 
never left his village to be ignorant of the existence of other 
countries and other civilisations, and of a great past stretching 
back to the farthest limits of the oldest nations of the world. By 
the study of what other book could children be so much humanised, 
and made to feel that each figure in that vast historical procession 
fills like themselves but a momentary interspace between the two 
eternities, and earns the blessings or the curses of all time 
according to its efforts to do good and hate evil, even as they are 
also earning the payment for their work ?” 

Let all humble and earnest believers rest assured that biblical 
criticism, so far as it is reverent, earnest, and well founded, may 
remove many errors, but cannot rob them of one precious and 
eternal truth. As Bishop Butler so wisely said a century ago, 
“the only question concerning the authority of Scripture is 
whether it be what it claims to be, not whether it be a book of 
such sort and so promulged as weak men are apt to fancy.”! He 
also quotes with approval the remark which Origen deduced from 
analogical reasoning, that “He who believes the Scripture to have 
proceeded from Him who is the Author of Nature may well 
expect to find the same sort of difficulties in it as are found in the 


1 Analogy, ii. 3. 
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constitution of Nature.’ And he adds, “He who denies the 
Scripture to have been from God, upon account of these difficulties, 
may for the very same reason deny the world to have been formed 
by Him.” ! 
IV 

We now approach the central subject of our religion—our 
belief in the Lord Jesus Christ. With the belief in Him, the 
belief in Christianity must stand or fall. It is but a few months 
since we committed to the grave, amid a nation’s tears, the fore- 
most statesman of our century—Mr. W. E. Gladstone. He was a 
man of splendid intellectual power, as well as of the loftiest 
eloquence; and it is one sign of the unshaken dominance of the 
faith in Christ that he—familiar as he was with the literature of 
almost every nation—could yet say from his heart, “ All I write, 
and all I think, and all I hope, is based upon the Divinity of our 
Lord, the one central hope of our poor wayward race.” It is not 
long since we lost in Robert Browning one of the deepest and 
greatest of our poets; and Mr. Browning wrote that— 


The acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All problems in the world, and out of it. 


Now the Divinity of Christ has been the subject of vehement 
attack in all ages. The Jews from the first represented Him as a 
mezith or “deceiver”; and besides the angry and disdainful 
allusions to Him in Talmudic writings, which spoke of Him as a 
Mamzer, and as “that man,” Jewish hatred in the Middle Ages 
concentrated itself into an amazing mixture of nonsense and 
blasphemy in the Toldoth Jeshu. Among Gentiles, Celsus, the 
Epicurean Philosopher, wrote his famous “True Discourse,” to 
destroy all His claims for ever; and he was effectually answered 
by Origen. In the thirteenth century appeared the book now 
only known by its name, “ De tribus impostoribus,” which was 
attributed to the Emperor Frederick II., and ranked Christ with 
Moses and Mahomet. All these attacks have fallen absolutely 


1 Jd. Introd. 
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flat and dead, and have ceased to have a particle of significance. 
But in the eighteenth century in England—through the writings of 
Hobbes, Bolingbroke, and Hume; in France, by those of Voltaire, 
Von Holbach and the Encyclopedists ; in Germany as the gradual 
outcome of systems of philosophy which culminated in Hegel, and 
of which the sceptical elements were brought to a head by the 
Wolfenbiittel Fragments and the Leben Jesu of Strauss,—the belief 
of thousands was for a time impaired, if not finally destroyed. 
Out of a mass of sceptical literature two books may be selected as 
representing the culmination of disbelief in the Divinity of Christ, 
and as having been specially influential in the spread of that 
disbelief—the Leben Jesu of Strauss, and the Vie de Jésus of 
Ernest Renan. To these I will not add the anonymous work on 
Supernatural Religion, for it was full of the grossest inaccuracies, 
and it ceased to have any influence when its many instances of 
sciolism were exposed by the learning and power of Bishop 
Lightfoot. 

Strauss was a pupil of Hegel, and the main position of his 
once famous, but already half forgotten, Life of Jesus, was that it 
was not history but “a myth”: in other words, that it was nothing 
but a series of symbols dressed up in an historic form,—con- 
victions thrown into the form of poetry and legend. He went 
much farther than Hegel, or De Wette, or Schleiermacher, and 
‘instead of urging that Jesus had created round him an atmosphere 
of imagination and excitement, tried to show “ that Christ had not 
‘founded the Church, but that the Church had invented Christ, 
and formed him out of the predictions of the Old Testament, and 
the hopes and expectations of the days founded on them.”! He 
admitted little or nothing which was truly historical in the 
Gospel miracles. The attempt to establish this opinion broke 
down under its own baselessness. It was seen in its naked 
absurdity when Bruno Bauer attributed Christianity to the direct 
invention of an individual, and Feuerbach treated all human 
religion as self-deception. Herder truly said that “If the fisher- 
men of Galilee invented such a history, God be praised that they 


1 See Hagenbach’s German Rationalism, p. 371. 
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invented it”; and further, we may say that if they did invent it, 
the inventors would be as great as the hero. Strauss himself tore 
to shreds the old attempts of Dr. Paulus to represent the miracles 
as mere natural events; but how impossible it was to support 
anything like a religion on views such as his, he himself showed in 
his subsequent Glaubenslehre (1840), in which he expressed his 
belief that no reconciliation was possible between science and 
Christianity. Strauss’s whole method is vitiated by his two pre- 
assumptions—(1) that all miracles are impossible; and (2) that 
the Gospels have no pretence to historical authority. The readers 
of the Gospels have felt that “It is the Spirit that beareth witness, 
because the Spirit is truth”; and ordinary reasoners realise at once 
that the trivial and fantastic hypotheses of a rationalising scepticism 
are shattered on the two vast facts of Christianity and Christendom, 
And, like all who have attacked the Divinity of our Lord, even 
Strauss seems almost compelled to fall down on his knees before 
Him. ‘He says that “Jesus stands foremost among those who 
have given a higher ideal to Humanity ;” that “It is impossible to 
refrain from admiring and loving Him; and that never at any 
time will it be possible to rise above Him, nor to imagine any one 
who shall be even equal with Him.” 

Renan’s Vie de Jésus appeared in 1865. In many respects, if 
its scepticism be subtracted from it, it was a beautiful book. 
The author was a learned and brilliant man of genius, and was the 
master of an eminently fascinating style, through which breathes a 
charming personality. Yet how utterly inefficient were the 
deplorable methods by which he tried to set at naught the faith of 
Christians! Let two instances suffice. For nearly nineteen 
centuries the religion, the history, and the moral progress of man- 
kind have been profoundly affected by the Resurrection. And yet 
Renan thinks it sufficient to account for the Resurrection by 
saying, “Divine power of love! sacred moments in which the 
passion of an hallucinée gives to the world a resuscitated God!” 
Such a mode of treating the convictions of centuries of Christians, 
who have numbered in their ranks some of the keenest and most 
brilliant thinkers in the race of man, can only be regarded as 
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utterly frivolous. For the sake of a subjective prejudice it sets 
aside all the records of the New Testament, and the nineteen 
centuries of splendid progress which have had their origin in the 
faith which those records founded. So far was “la passion d’une 
hallucinée,” from having founded the belief in the Resurrection 
that the Apostles, who had found it impossible to realise the 
prophecies of Resurrection which they had heard from the lips of 
their Lord, were most reluctant, and most slow of heart to believe 
the most positive evidence. So far from being prepared beforehand 
to accept or to invent a Resurrection, “they were terrified and 
affrighted, and supposed that they had seen a Spirit,” when Christ 
Himself stood before them. When Mary of Magdala and the 
other women told them that they had seen Jesus, so far from 
‘being credulous enough to be carried away by hallucinations, they 
regarded their words as “idle talk ” (Ajpos “ babble,” a word of entire 
contempt)—and they disbelieved them: nay, they even rejected the 
witness of the two disciples to whom He had appeared onthe way 
to Emmaus, and Thomas was dissatisfied with the affirmation of 
the whole Apostolic band. So far from “regarding it as the 
height of absurdity to suppose that Jesus could be held by death,” 
their despairing conviction that the bridegroom had indeed been 
taken from them, was so all but insuperable that it required the 
most decisive personal eye-witness to overcome it. Again, consider 
the way in which Renan treats the Resurrection of Lazarus! 
Although Eleazar was one of the commonest of Jewish names, he 
assumes that the story of the resuscitation of Lazarus rose from 
some confusion about the Lazarus of the Parable who was carried 
into Abraham’s bosom; and in some very confused sentences he 
more than hints that the story of his death and resurrection was 
the result of a collusion between Jesus, Mary, and Martha, and that 
Jesus in some way or other gave way to the suggestion of the 
sisters, because, in the impure city of Jerusalem he had lost “some- 
thing of his original transparent clearness,” “Peut-étre l’ardent 
désir de fermer la bouche & ceux qui niaient outrageusement la 
mission divine le leur ami, entraina-t-elle ces personnes passionnées 
1 Vie de Jésus, 372. 
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au dela de toutes les bornes. Il faut se rappeler que, dans cette 
ville impure et pesante de Jérusalem, Jésus n’était pas lui-méme. 
Sa conscience, par la faute des hommes, et non par la sienne, avatt 
perdu quelque chose de la limpidité primordiale.” Strange that a 
man of even ordinary intelligence could expect any one to get rid 
of a miracle by the hypothesis that the Lord of truth,—He whose 
life and teaching have created in the world the conviction that “it 
is better to die than lie,’—lent Himself to a coarse and vulgar make- 
believe! Christianity surely has nothing to fear from such 
reconstructions of the Gospel History as these ! 

Most of the books written to disprove the Divinity of the 
Saviour suggest some brand-new hypothesis ; one after another they 
have their brief vogue, are trumpeted by unbelievers as a refutation 
of Christianity, and then pass into oblivion, if not into contempt. 
They have not shaken the belief reigning in millions of hearts in 
every region of the habitable globe; and the Christian world, with- 
out the smallest misgiving, will still exclaim, in the words of the 
inscription on the obelisk reared by the Pope Sixtus in front of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, on soil once wet with the blood of martyrs :— 


“CHRISTUS VINCIT, CHRISTUS REGNAT, CHRISTUS 
IMPERAT, CHRISTUS AB OMNI MALO 
PLEBEM SUAM DEFENDAT.” 


The Christian world continues, and will for long ages hence 
continue, to offer up the prayer— 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen Thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove ; 


Thine are these orbs of light and shade ; 
Thou madest Life in man and brute ; 
Thou madest Death ; and lo, Thy foot 

Is on the skull which Thou hast made! 
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THE VENGEANCE OF DIONYSUS. 
By EURIPIDES. 
(From the *“‘ Bacche ”; translated by Arthur S. Way.) 


(Evripipes: The last of the three Greek tragic poets ; born on the island 
of Salamis in B.c. 480, according to popular tradition, on the day of the famous 
naval battle. He received instruction in physics from Anaxagoras, in rhetoric 
from Prodicus, and was on terms of intimate friendship with Socrates. He early 
devoted his attention to dramatic composition, and at the age of twenty-five 
obtained a prize for his first tragedy. After a successful career at Athens, he 
retired for unknown reasons to Magnesia in Thessaly, and thence proceeded to 
the court of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, where he died in n.c. 405. Of over 
seventy-five tragedies there have come down to us only eighteen, the best known 
being ‘‘ Alcestis,’? ‘* Medea,’’? ‘* Hippolytus,” ‘*Heeuba,” °“¢ Andromache,”’ 
‘Iphigenia at Aulis,’? ‘¢ Iphigenia among the Tauri,’”’ ‘ Electra,’’ ‘* Orestes,” 
*¢ Bacche.’’] 


[ARGuUMENT.—Semelé the daughter of Kadmus, a mortal bride of Zeus, was per- 
suaded by Hera to pray the God to promise her with an oath to grant her what- 
soever she would. And when he had consented, she asked that he would appear 
to her in all the splendor of his godhead, even as he visited Hera. Then Zeus, 
not of his will, but constrained by his oath, appeared to her amidst intolerable 
light and flashings of heaven’s lightning, whereby her mortal body was con- 
sumed. But the God snatched her unborn babe from the flames, and hid him 
in a cleft of his thigh, till the days were accomplished wherein he should be 
born. And so the child Dionysus sprang from the thigh of Zeus, and was hidden 
from the jealous malice of Hera till he was grown. Then did he set forth in 
victorious march through all the earth, bestowing upon men the gift of the vine, 
and planting his worship everywhere. But the sisters of Semelé scoffed at the 
story of the heavenly bridegroom, and mocked at the worship of Dionysus. 
And when Kadmus was now old, Pentheus his grandson reigned in his stead, and 
he too defied the Wine giver, saying that he was no god, and that none in Thebes 
should ever worship him. And herein is told how Dionysus came in human guise 
to Thebes, and filled her women with the Bacchanal possession, and how Pentheus, 
essaying to withstand him, was punished by strange and awful doom. — WAy.] 


Pentheus — 
We must not overcome by force 
The women. I will hide me midst the pines. 
Dionysus — 
Such hiding shall be thine as fate ordains, 
Who com’st with guile, a spy on Bacchanals. 
33 
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Pentheus — 
Methinks I see them mid the copses caught, 
Like birds, in toils of their sweet dalliance. 
Dionysus — 
To this end then art thou appointed watchman: 
Perchance shalt catch them —if they catch not thee. 
Pentheus — 
On through the midst of Thebes’ town usher me, 
For I, I only of them, dare such deed. 
Dionysus — 
Alone for Thebes thou travailest, thou alone ; 
Wherefore for thee wait tug and strain foredoomed. 
Follow: all safely will I usher thee. 
Another thence shall bring thee, — 
Pentheus — Ay, my mother. 
Dionysus — 
To all men manifest — 
Pentheus — For this I come. 
Dionysus — 
High borne shalt thou return — 
Pentheus — O silken ease! 
Dionysus — 
On a mother’s hands. 
Pentheus — Thou wouldst thrust pomp on me? 
Dionysus — 
Nay, ’tis but such pomp — 
Pentheus — As is my desert. 
Dionysus — 
Strange, strange man! Strange shall thine experience be. 
So shalt thou win renown that soars to heaven. 
[Exit PENTHEUS. 
Agavé, stretch forth hands; ye sisters, stretch, 
Daughters of Kadmus! To a mighty strife 
I bring this prince. The victor I shall be 
And Bromius. All else shall the issue show. 
Si epetycees | Exit Dionysus. 


Away to the mountain glens 
where 


Kadmus’s daughters hold revel, and sting them to fury, to tear 
Him who hath come woman-vestured to spy on the Bacchanals there, 


Frenzy-struck fool that he is! —for his mother shall foremost descry 
Him, as from waterworn scaur or from storm-riven tree he would spy 
That which they do, and her shout to the Menads shall peal from 


on high: — 
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“Who hath come hither, hath trodden the paths to the mountain 
that lead, 

Spying on Kadmus’s daughters, the maids o’er the mountains that 
speed, 

Bacchanal sisters ?— what mother hath brought to the birth such a 
seed ? 


Who was it ?— who ? — for I ween he was born not of womankind’s 
blood : 

Rather he sprang from the womb of a lioness, scourge of the 
wood ; 

Haply is spawn of the Gorgons of Libya, the demon brood.” 


Justice, draw nigh us, draw nigh, with the sword of avenging 
appear : 

Slay the unrighteous, the seed of Echion the earth born, and shear 

Clean through his throat, for he feareth not God, neither law doth 
he fear. 


Lo, how in impious mood, and with lawless intent, and with spite 

Madness distraught, with thy rites and thy mother’s he cometh to 
fight, 

Bacchus — to bear the invincible down by his impotent might! 


Thus shall one gain him a sorrowless life, if he keepeth his soul 
Sober in spirit, and swift in obedience to heaven’s control, 
Murmuring not, neither pressing beyond his mortality’s goal. 


No such presumptuous wisdom I covet: I seek for mine own — 

Yea, in the quest is mine happiness—things that not so may be 
known, 

Glorious wisdom and great, from the days everlasting forth shown, 


Even to fashion in pureness my life and in holiness aye, 
Following ends that are noble from dawn to the death of the day, 
Honoring Gods, and refusing to walk in injustice’s way. 


Justice, draw nigh us, draw nigh, with the sword of avenging 
appear: 

Slay the unrighteous, the seed of Echion the earthborn, and shear 

Clean through his throat; for he feareth not God, neither law doth 
he fear. 


O Dionysus, reveal thee !— appear as a bull to behold, 
Or be thou seen as a dragon, a monster of heads manifold, 
Or as a lion with splendors of flame round the limbs of him rolled. 
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Come to us, Bacchus, and smiling in mockery compass him round 

Now with the toils of destruction, and so shall the hunter be bound, 

Trapped mid the throng of the Menads, the quarry his questing 
hath found. 


Enter MESSENGER. 
Messenger — 
O house of old through Hellas prosperous 
Of that Sidonian patriarch, who sowed 
The earthborn serpent’s dragon teeth in earth, 
How I bemoan thee! What though thrall I be, 
Their lords’ calamities touch loyal thralls. 


Chorus — 

What now ? —hast tidings of the Bacchanals ? 
Messenger — 

Pentheus is dead: Echion’s son is dead. 
Chorus — 


Bromius, my King! thou hast made thy godhead plain! 
Messenger — 
How, what is this thou say’st ? Dost thou exult, 
Woman, upon my lord’s calamities ? 
Chorus — 
An alien I, I chant glad outland strain, 
_ Who cower no more in terror of the chain. 
Messenger — 
Deemest thou ‘Thebes so void of men [that ills 
Have left her powerless all to punish thee ?] 
Chorus — 
Dionysus it is, ’tis the King of the Vine 
That hath lordship o’er me, no Thebes of thine! 
Messenger — 
This might be pardoned, save that base it is, 
Women, to joy o’er evils past recall. 
Chorus — 
Tell to me, tell, — by what doom died he, 
The villain devising villainy ? 
Messenger — 
When, from the homesteads of this Theban land 
Departing, we had crossed Asopus’ streams, 
Then we began to breast Kithairon’s steep, 
Pentheus and I, — for to my lord I clave, — 
And he who ushered us unto the scene. 
First in a grassy dell we sat us down 
With footfall hushed and tongues refrained from speech. 
That so we might behold, all unbeheld. 
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There was a glen crag-walled, with rills o’erstreamed, 
Closed in with pine shade, where the Mnad girls 
Sat with hands busied with their blithesome toils. 
The faded thyrsus some with ivy sprays 
Twined, till its tendril tresses waved again. 
Others, like colts from carven wain yokes loosed, 
Reéchoed each to each the Bacchic chant. 
But hapless Pentheus, seeing ill the throng 
Of women, spake thus: “Stranger, where we stand, 
Are these mock-menad maids beyond my ken. 
Some knoll or pine high-erested let me climb, 
And I shall see the Meenads’ lewdness well.” 
A maryel then I saw the stranger do. 
A soaring pine branch by the top he caught, 
And dragged down — down — still down to the dark earth. 
Arched as a bow it grew, or curving wheel 
That on the lathe sweeps out its circle’s round: 
So bowed the stranger’s hands that mountain branch, 
And bent to earth —a deed past mortal might! 
Then Pentheus on the pine boughs seated he, 
And let the branch rise, sliding through his hands 
Gently, with heedful care to unseat him not. 
High up into the heights of air it soared, 
Bearing my master throned upon its crest, 
More by the Menads seen than seeing them. 
For scarce high-lifted was he manifest, 
When lo, the stranger might no more be seen; 
And fell from heaven a voice —the voice, most like, 
Of Dionysus, — crying: “O ye maids, 
I bring him who would mock at you and me, 
And at my rites. Take vengeance on him ye!” 
Even as he cried, up heavenward, down to earth, 
He flashed a pillar splendor of awful flame. 
Hushed was the welkin: that fair grassy glen 
Held hushed its leaves; no wild thing’s ery was heard. 
But they, whose ears not clearly caught the sound, 
Sprang up, and shot keen glances right and left. 
Again he cried his hest: then Kadmus’ daughters 
Knew certainly the Bacchie God’s command, 
And darted: and the swiftness of their feet 
Was as of doves in onward-straining race — 
His mother Agavé and her sisters twain, 
And all the Bacchanals. Through torrent gorge, 
O’er bowlders, leapt they, with the God’s breath mad. 
When seated on the pine they saw my lord, 
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First torrent stones with might and main they hurled, 
Scaling a rock, their counter bastion, 

And javelined him with branches of the pine: 

And others shot their thyrsi through the air 

At Pentheus — woeful mark !—yet naught availed. 
For, at a height above their fury’s pitch, 

Trapped in despair’s gin, horror-struck he sat. 

Last, oak limbs from their trunks they thundered down, 
And heaved at the roots with levers — not of iron. 
But when they won no end of toil and strain, 

Agavé cried, “Ho, stand we round the trunk, 
Menads, and grasp, that we may catch the beast 
Crouched there, that he may not proclaim abroad 
Our God’s mysterious rites!” Their countless hands 
Set they unto the pine, tore from the soil : — 

And he, high-seated, crashed down from his height: 
And earthward fell with frenzy of shriek on shriek 
Pentheus, for now he knew his doom at hand. 

His mother first, priestlike, began the slaughter, 
And fell on him: but from his hair the coif 

He tore, that she might know and slay him not, — 
Hapless Agavé !— and he touched her cheek, 
Crying, “’Tis I— O mother !— thine own son 
Pentheus — thou bar’st me in Echion’s halls! 

Have mercy, O my mother !—for my sin 

Murder not thou thy son—thy very son!” 

But she, with foaming lips and eyes that rolled 
Wildly, and reekless madness-clouded soul, 
Possessed of Bacchus, gave no heed to him; 

But his left arm she clutched in both her hands, 
And set against the wretch’s ribs her foot, 

And tore his shoulder out — not by her strength, 
But the God made it easy to her hands. 

And Ino labored on the other side, 

Rending his flesh: Autonoé pressed on —all 

The Bacchanal throng. One awful blended cry 
Rose — the king’s screams while life was yet in him, 
And triumph yells from them. One bare an arm, 
One a foot sandal-shod. His ribs were stripped 

In mangled shreds: with blood-bedabbled hands 
Each to and fro was tossing Pentheus’ flesh. 
Wide-sundered lies his corse: part ’neath rough rocks, 
Part mid the tangled depths of forest shades : — 
Hard were the search. His miserable head 

Which in her hands his mother chanced to seize, 
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Impaled upon her thyrsus point she bears, 
Like mountain lion’s, through Kithairon’s mid 
Leaving her sisters in their Mzenad dance; 
And, in her ghastly quarry exulting, comes 
Within these walls, to Bacchus crying aloud, 
Her fellow-hunter, helper in the chase 
Triumphant —all its triumph-prize is tears! . . 


Enter AGAVE, carrying the head of PENTHEUS. 


Agavé— 

Asian Bacchanals! 
Chorus — Why dost thou challenge me ? —say. 
Agave — 

Lo, from the mountain side I bear 

A newly severed ivy spray 

Unto our halls, a goodly prey. 
Chorus — 

I see — to our revels I welcome thee, 
Agave — 

I trapped him, I, with never a snare! 

*Tis a lion —the whelp of a lion, plain to see. 
Chorus — 

Where in the wilderness, where ? 


Agavé — 

Kithairon — 
Chorus — What hath Kithairon wrought ? 
Agave — 

Him hath Kithairon to slaughter brought. 
Chorus — 

Who was it smote him first ? 
Agavé — Mine, mine is the guerdon. 

Their revel rout singeth me — “ Happy Agavé!” their 

burden. 

Chorus — 

Who then ? 
Agavé— 

Of Kadmus — 
Chorus — 
Of Kadmus what wilt thou tell ? 

Agavé — 


His daughter after me smote the monster fell — 
After me! O fortunate hunting! Is it not well ? 
Now share in the banquet !— 
Chorus — Alas! wherein shall I share ? 
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Agavé — . 
This whelp is yet but a tender thing, 

And over its jaws yet sprouteth fair 

The down ’neath the crest of its waving hair. 
Chorus — 

Yea, the hair of a beast of the wold might it be. 
Agavé — 

Uproused was the Menad gathering 

To the chase, by a cunning hunter full cunningly, 
Chorus — 

Yea, a hunter is Bacchus our King. 

Agavé — 

Dost thou praise me ? 
Chorus — How can I choose but praise ?: 
Agavé — 

Ay, and full soon shall Kadmus’ race — 

Chorus — 
And Pentheus thy son — 


Agavé — 
Yea, I shall have praise of my scion 


For the prey that is taken, even this whelp ofa lion. 
Chorus — 
Strange quarry ! — 
Agavé — And strangely taken... . 
Where is mine ancient sire? Let him draw near. 
And my son Pentheus where? Let him upraise 
A ladder’s stair against the palace wall, 
That to the triglyphs he may nail this head, 
This lion’s head that I from hunting bring. 


Enter Kapmus, with ATTENDANTS carrying a bier, 
Kadmus + 

Follow me, henchmen, to the palace front ; 

Follow me, bearing Pentheus’ ghastly load, 

Whose limbs by toilsome searchings manifold, 

About Kithairon’s glens all rent apart 

I found, and bring — no twain in one place found, 

But lying all about the trackless wood. ... 
Agave — 

My father, proudest boast is thine to make, 

To have begotten daughters best by far 

Of mortals — all thy daughters, chiefly me, 

Me who left loom and shuttle, and pressed on 

To high emprise, to hunt beasts with mine hands. 

And in mine arms I bring, thou seest, this 
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The prize I took, against thy palace wall 

To hang: receive it, father, in thine hands. 

And now, triumphant in mine hunting’s spoil, 

Bid to a feast thy friends; for blest art thou, 

Blest verily, since we have achieved such deeds. 
Kadmus — 

O anguish measureless that blasts the sight! 

O murder compassed by those wretched hands! 

Fair victim this to cast before the Gods, 

And bid to such a banquet Thebes and me! 

Woe for our sorrows !— first for thine, then mine! 

How hath the God, King Bromius, ruined us !— 

Just stroke — yet ruthless—is he not our kin? 
Agavé — 

How sour of mood is graybeard eld in men, 

How sullen-eyed! Framed in his mother’s mold 

A mighty hunter may my son become, 

When with the Theban youths he speedeth forth 

Questing the quarry !— But he can do naught 

Save war with Gods! Father, our part it is 

To warn him not to joy in baneful wisdom. 

Where is he? Who will call him hitherward 

To see me, and behold mine happiness ? 
Kadmus — 

Alas! when ye are ware what ye have done, 

With sore grief shall ye grieve! If to life’s end 

Ye should abide on aye in this your state, 

Ye should not, though unblest, seem all accurst. 
Agave — 

What is not well here ? — what that calls for grief? 
Kadmus — 

First cast thou up thine eye to yonder heaven. 
Agavé — 

Lo, soI do. Why bid me look thereon ? 
Kadinus — 

Seems it the same? Or hath it changed to thee? 
Agavé — 

Brighter it is— more clear than heretofore. 
Kadmus — 

Is this delirium tossing yet thy soul ? 
Agavé — 

This comprehend I not: yet —yet —it passes, 

My late mood —I am coming to myself. 
Kadmus — 

Canst hearken aught then? Clearly canst reply ? 
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Agavé — 

Our words late-spoken — father, I forget them. 
Kadmus — . 

To what house camest thou with bridal hymns ? 


Agave — 

Echion’s — of the Dragon seed, men say. 
Kadinus — 

Thou barest —in thine halls, to thy lord — whom ? 
Agave — 

Pentheus — born of my union with his sire. 
Kadmus — 

Whose head —whose?—art thou bearing in thine 

arms ? 

Agave — 

A lion’s —so said they which hunted it. 
Kadmus — 

Look well thereon: small trouble this, to look. 
Agavé — 


Ah-h! what do I see? What bear I in mine hands ? 
Kadmus — 

Gaze, gaze on it, and be thou certified. 
Agavé — 

I see— mine uttermost anguish! Woe is me! 
Kadmus — 

Seems it to thee now like a lion’s head ? 
Agavé — 

No!— wretched ! — wretched ! — Pentheus’ head I hald! 
Kadmus — 

Of me bewailed ere recognized of thee. 
Agavé — 

Who murdered him? How came he to mine hands? 
Kadmus — 

O piteous truth that so untimely dawns! 
Agave — 

Speak! Hard my heart beats, waiting for its doom. 
Kadmus — 

Thou!—thou, and those thy sisters murdered him. 
Agave — 

Where perished he ? —at home, or in what place ? 
Kadnus — 

There, where Aktaion erst by hounds was torn. 
Agavé — 

How to Kithairon went this hapless one ? 
Kadmus — 

To mock the God and thy wild rites he went. 
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Agave — 
But we — for what cause thither journeyed we ? 
Kadmus — 
Ye were distraught: all Thebes went Bacchant-wild. 
Agavé — 
Dionysus ruined us! I see it now. 
Kadmus — 
Ye flouted him, would not believe him God. 
Agave — . 
Where, father, is my son’s belovéd corse ? 
Kadmus — 
Here do I bear it, by hard searching found. 
Agave — 
Is it all meetly fitted limb to limb ? 
Kadnus — 
[Yea — now J add thereto this dear-loved head.] 
Agavé — 
But —in my folly what was Pentheus’ part? 
Kadmus — 
He was as ye, revering not the God, 
Who therefore in one mischief whelmed you all, 
You, and this prince, so ruining all our house 
And me, who had no man child of mine own, 
Who see now, wretched daughter, this the fruit 
Of thy womb horribly and foully slain. 
To thee our house looked up, O son, the stay 
Of mine old halls; my daughter’s offspring thou, 
Thou wast the city’s dread: was none dared mock 
The old man, none that turned his eyes on thee, 
O gallant head !— thou hadst well requited him. 
Now from mine halls shall I in shame be cast — 
Kadmus the great, who sowed the seed of Thebes, 
And reaped the goodliest harvest of the world. 
O best beloved ! — for, though thou be no more, 
Thou shalt be counted best beloved, O child, 
Thou who shalt fondle never more my head, 
Nor clasp and call me “ Mother’s father,” child, 


Crying, “ Who wrongs thee, ancient ? —flouts thee who? 


Who vexeth thee to trouble thine heart’s peace ? 
Speak, that I may chastise the wrong, my sire.” 
Now am I anguish-stricken, wretched thou, 
Woeful thy mother, and her sisters wretched! 
If any man there be that scorns the Gods, 

This man’s death let him note, and so believe. 
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CHORUSES FROM ARISTOPHANES. 
Women. 
(From the “‘ Thesmophoriazuse”’: translated by W. Lucas Collins.) 


TuHEY’RE always abusing the women, 
As a terrible plague to men; 

They say we’re the root of all evil, 
And repeat it again and again; 

Of war and quarrel and bloodshed, 
All mischief, be what it may: 
And Pray, then why do you marry us, 
If we’re all the plagues you say ? 
And why do you take such care of us, 
And keep us safe at home, 

And are never easy a moment 
If ever we chance to roam ? 

When you ought to be thanking heaven 
That. your Plague is out of the way, 

You all keep fussing and fretting — 
Where ts my Plague to-day ? 

If a Plague peeps out of the window, 
Up go the eyes of the men; 

If she hides, then they all keep staring 
Until she looks out again. 


Sone OF THE CLOUDS. 
(From ‘‘ The Clouds’: translated by Andrew Lang.) 


Immortal Clouds from the echoing shore 
Of the father of streams from the sounding SCA, 
Dewy and fleet, let us rise and soar; 
Dewy and gleaming and fleet. are we ! 
Let. us look on the tree-clad mountain crest, 
On the sacred earth where the fruits rejoice, - 
On the waters that murmur east and west, 
On the tumbling sea with his moaning voice, 
For unwearied glitters the Eye of the Air, 
And the bright rays gleam; 
Then cast we our shadows of mist, and fare 
In our deathless shapes to glance everywhere 
From the height of the heaven, on the land and air, 
And the Ocean Stream. 
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Let us on, ye Maidens that bring the Rain, 

Let us gaze on Pallas’ citadel, 

In the country of Cecrops fair and dear, 

The mystic land of the holy cell, 

Where the Rites unspoken securely dwell, 
And the gift of the gods that know not stain, 
And a people of mortals that know not fear. 
For the temples tall and the statues fair, 

And the feasts of the gods are holiest there ; 
The feasts of Immortals, the chaplets of flowers, 

And the Bromian mirth at the coming of spring, 
And the musical voices that fill the hours, 

And the dancing feet of the maids that sing! 


THE Brrps’ CosmMoLoey. 
(From ‘ The Birds’: translated by John Hookham Frere.) 


Ye Children of Man! whose life is a span, 
Protracted with sorrow from day to day, 

Naked and featherless, feeble and querulous, 
Sickly calamitous creatures of clay ! 

Attend to the words of the Sovereign Birds 
(Immortal, illustrious, lords of the air), 

Who survey from on high, with a merciful eye, 
Your struggles of misery, labor, and care. 

Whence you may learn and clearly discern 

Such truths as attract your inquisitive turn; 
Whieh is busied of late with a mighty debate, 

A profound speculation about the creation, 

And organical life, and chaotical strife, 

With yarious notions of heavenly motions, 

And rivers and oceans, and valleys and mountains, 
And sources of fountains, and meteors on high, 
And stars in the sky. . . ... We propose by and by 
(If you'll listen and hear) to make it all clear. 
And Prodicus henceforth shall pass for a dunee, 
When his doubts are explained and expounded at once, 


Before the creation of Ether and Light, 
Chaos and Night together were plight, 
In the dungeon of Erebus foully bedight, 
Nor Ocean, or Air, or substance was there, 
Or solid or rare, or figure or form, 
But horrible Tartarus ruled in the storm : 
At length, in the dreary chaotical closet 
Of Erebus old, was a privy deposit, 
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By Night the primeval in secrecy laid — 

A mystical egg, that in silence and shade 

Was brooded and hatched, till time came about, 

And Love, the delightful, in glory flew out, 

In rapture and light, exulting and bright, 

Sparkling and florid, with stars in his forehead, 

His forehead and hair, and a flutter and flare, 

As he rose in the air, triumphantly furnished 

To range his dominions on glittering pinions, 

All golden and azure, and blooming and burnished: 
He soon, in the murky Tartarean recesses, 

With a hurricane’s might, in his fiery caresses 

Impregnated Chaos; and hastily snatched 

To being and life, begotten and hatched 

The primitive Birds: but the Deities all, 

The celestial Lights, the terrestrial Ball, 

Were later of birth, with the dwellers on earth 

More tamely combined, of a temperate kind; 

When chaotical mixture approached to a fixture. 
Our antiquity proved; it remains to be shown 

That Love is our author and master alone, 

Like him we can ramble, and gambol and fly 

O’er ocean and earth, and aloft to the sky ; 

And all the world over, we’re friends to the lover, 

And when other means fail, we are found to prevail, 

When a Peacock or Pheasant is sent as a present. 
All lessons of primary daily concern 

You have learned from the Birds, and continue to learn, 

Your best benefactors and early instructors ; 

We give you the warning of seasons returning. 

When the Cranes are arranged, and muster afloat 

In the middle air, with a creaking note, 

Steering away to the Libyan sands, 

Then careful farmers sow their lands; 

The crazy vessel is hauled ashore, 

The sail, the ropes, the rudder, and oar 

Are all unshipped, and housed in store. 

The shepherd is warned, by the Kite reappearing, 

To muster his flock, and be ready for shearing, 

You quit your old cloak at the Swallow’s behest, 

In assurance of summer, and purchase a vest. 

For Delphi, for Ammon, Dodona, in fine 

For every oracular temple and shrine, 

The Birds are a substitute equal and fair, 

For on us you depend, and to us you repair 
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For counsel and aid when a marriage is made, 

A purchase, a bargain, a venture in trade: 
Unlucky or lucky, whatever has struck ye, 

An ox or an ass that may happen to pass, 

A voice in the street, or a slave that you meet, 

A name or a word by chance overheard, 

If you deem it an omen, you call it a Bird; 

And if birds are your omens, it clearly will follow, 
That birds are a proper prophetic Apollo. 


Then take us as gods, and you'll soon find the odds, 
We’ll serve for all uses, as prophets and muses; 
We'll give ye fine weather, we’ll live here together; 
We'll not keep away, scornful and proud, atop of a cloud 
(In Jupiter’s way); but attend every day 
To prosper and bless all you possess, 
And all your affairs, for yourselves and your heirs. 
And as long as you live, we shall give 
You wealth and health, and pleasure and treasure, 
In ample measure ; 
And never bilk you of pigeon’s milk 
Or potable gold; you shall live to grow old, 
In laughter and mirth, on the face of the earth, 
Laughing, quaffing, carousing, boozing, 
Your only distress shall be the excess 
Of ease and abundance and happiness. 


His VINDICATION. 
(From ‘The Acharnians”’: same translation.) 


Our poet has never as yet 

Esteemed it proper or fit 

To detain you with a long, 

Encomiastic song, 

On his own superior wit. 

But being abused and accused, 

And attacked of late, 

As a foe to the state, 

He makes an appeal in his proper defense 
To your voluble humor and temper and sense, 
With the following plea: 

Namely, that he 

Never attempted or ever meant 

To scandalize 

In any wise 
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Your mighty imperial government. 

Moreover he says, 

That in various ways 

He presumes to have merited honor and praise, » 
Exhorting you still to stick to your rights, 
And no more to be fooled with rhetorical flights; 
Such as of late each envoy tries 


On the behalf of your allies, 


That come to plead their cause before ye, 
With fulsome phrase, and a foolish story 
Of violet crowns, and Athenian glory; 
With “sumptuous Athens” at every word; 
“Sumptuous Athens” is always heard, 

“ Sumptuous ” ever; a suitable phrase 

For a dish of meat or a beast at graze. 

He therefore affirms, 

In confident terms, 

That his active courage and earnest zeal 
Have usefully served your common weal: 
He has openly shown 

The style and tone 

Of your democracy ruling abroad. 

He has placed its practices on record ; 

The tyrannical arts, the knavish tricks 
That poison all your politics. 

Therefore we shall see, this year, 

The allies with tribute arriving here, 

Eager and anxious all to: behold 

Their steady protector, the bard so bold: _, 
The bard, they say, that has dared to speak, 
To attack the strong, to defend the weak. 
His fame in foreign climes is heard, 

And a singular instance:lately oceurred. 

It occurred in the case of the Persian king, 
Sifting and cross-examining 

The Spartan envoys. He demanded 
Which of the rival states commanded 

The Grecian seas? He asked them next 
(Wishing to see them more perplext) 
Which of the two contending powers 

Was chiefly abused by this bard of ours ? 
For he said, “ Such a bold, so profound an adviser 
By dint of abuse would render them wiser, 
More active and able; and briefly that they 
Must finally prosper and carry the day.” 
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Now mark the Lacedemonian guile! 
Demanding an insignificant isle! 

“ Mgina,” they say, “for a pledge of peace, 
As a means to make all jealousy cease.” 
Meanwhile their privy design and plan 

Is solely to gain this marvelous man, — 
Knowing his influence on your fate, — 

By obtaining a hold on his estate 

Situate in the isle aforesaid. 

Therefore there needs to be no more said. 

You know their intention, and know that you know it. 
You’ll keep to your island, and stick to the poet. 
And he for his part 

Will practice his art 

With a patriot heart, 

With the honest views 

That he now pursues, 

And fair buffoonery and abuse; 

Not rashly bespattering, or basely beflattering, 
Not pimping, or puffing, or acting the ruffian ; 
Not sneaking or fawning; 

But openly scorning 

All menace and warning, 

All bribes and suborning: 

He will do his endeavor en your behalf; 

He will teach you to think, he will teach you to laugh. 
So Cleon again and again may try ; 

I value him not, nor fear him, I! 

His rage and rhetoric I defy. 

His impudence, his politics, 

His dirty designs, his rascally tricks 

No stain of abuse on me shall fix. 

Justice and right, in his despite, 

Shall aid and attend me, and do me right: 
With these to friend, I ne’er will bend, 

Nor descend 

To an humble tone 

(Like his own), 

As a sneaking loon, 

A knavish, slavish, poor poltroon. 
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THE MOCK HERCULES. 
By ARISTOPHANES. 
{For biographical sketch, see Vol. 3, p. 385.] 
(From ‘The Frogs’’: translated by John Hookham Frere.) 


Baccuus and his slave Xanrutas go to Hades to bring back Evrip- 
IDES, whose death has taken away Athens’ last great tragic artist. 
Baccuus, having called on Hercues for directions, is eager to 
emulate him. Scene: the gate of Piuro’s palace. 


Bacchus [going up to the door with considerable hesitation] — 
Well, how must I knock at the door now? Can’t ye tell me? 
How do the native inhabitants knock at doors ? 
Xanthias — 
Pah! don’t stand fooling there; but smite it smartly, with the 
very spirit and air of Hercules. 
Bacchus — 
Holloh! 
Hacus [ from within, with the voice of a royal and infernal porter] — 
Who’s there ? 
Bacchus [with a forced voice] —’Tis I, the valiant Hercules! 
Hacus [coming out |] — 
Thou brutal, abominable, detestable, 
Vile, villainous, infamous, nefarious scoundrel ! 
— How durst thou, villain as thou wert, to seize 
Our watch-dog, Cerberus, whom I kept and tended, 
Hurrying him off, half strangled in your grasp? 
— But now, be sure we have you safe and fast, 
Miscreant and villain !— Thee, the Stygian cliffs, 
With stern adamantine durance, and the rocks 
Of inaccessible Acheron, red with gore, 
Environ and beleaguer; and the watch, 
And swift pursuit of the hideous hounds of hell; 
And the horrible Hydra, with her hundred heads, 
Whose furious ravening fangs shall rend and tear thee; 
Wrenching thy vitals forth, with the heart and midriff; 
While inexpressible Tartesian monsters 
And grim Tithrasian Gorgons toss and scatter 
With clattering claws, thine intertwined intestines. 
To them, with instant summons, I repair, 
Moving in hasty march with steps of speed. 


[Macus departs with a tremendous tragical exit, and Baccus 
Jalls to the ground in a fright.) 
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Xanthias — 


Holloh, you!’ What’s the matter there ——? 
Bacchus — 
Oh dear, I’ve had an accident. 
Xanthias — Poh! poh! jump up! 
Come! you ridiculous simpleton! don’t lie there, 
The people will see you. 


Bacchus — Indeed, I’m sick at heart; lah!... 
Xanthias — 

Was there ever in heaven or earth such a coward ? 
Bacchus — Me? 


A coward! Did not I show my presence of mind— 
And call for a sponge and water in a moment ? 
Would a coward have done that ? 
Xanthias — What else would he do? 
Bacchus — 
He’d have lain there like a nasty coward; 
But I jumped up at once, like a lusty wrestler, 
And looked about, and wiped myself, withal. 
Xanihias — 
Most manfully done! 
Bacchus — By Jove, and I think it was; 
But tell me, weren’t you frightened with that speech ? ~ 
Such horrible expressions ! 
Xanthias (coolly, but with conscious and intentional coolness] — 
No, not I; I took no notice 
Bacchus — Well, I’ll tell you what, 
Since you’re such a valiant-spirited kind of fellow — 
Do you be me — with the club and the lion skin, 
Now you’re in this courageous temper of mind; 
And J’ll go take my turn and carry the bundles. 
Xanthias — 
Well— give us hold —I must honor you forsooth; 
Make haste [he changes his dress]: and now behold the 
Xanthian Hercules, 
And mind if I don’t display more heart and spirit. 
Bacchus — 
Indeed and you look the character completely. 


Enter ProserPine’s Servant Maid (a kind of Dame Quickly), wha 
immediately addresses XANTHIAS. 


Dear Hercules. Well, you’re come at last. Come in, 
For the goddess, as soon as she heard of it, set to work, 
Baking peck loaves and frying stacks of pancakes, 
And making messes of furmety; there’s an ox 
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Besides, she has roasted whole, with a relishing stuffing, 
If yowll only just step in this way. 
Xanthias [with dignity and reserve] —I thank you, 
I’m equally obliged. 
Servant Maid — No, no, by Jupiter! 
We must not let you off, indeed. ‘There’s wild fowl 
And sweetmeats for the dessert, and the best of wine; 
Only walk in. 
Xanthias [as before} —I thank you. You'll excuse me. 
Servant Maid —No, no, we can’t excuse you, indeed we can’t; 
There are dancing and singing girls besides. 
Xanthias [with dissembled emotion ]— * What! dancers? 
Servant Maid — 
Yes, that there are; the sweetest, charmingest things that ever 
you saw —and there’s the cook this moment 
Is dishing up the dinner. 
Xanthias (with an air of lofty condescension) — Go before, then, 
And tell the girls —those singing girls you mentioned — 
‘Yo prepare for my approach in person presently. 
[Zo Baccuus]— You, sirrah } follow behind me with the bundles. 
Bacchus — ' 
Holloh, you! what, do you take the thing in earnest, 
Because, for a joke, I drest you up like Hercules? 
[ XANTHIAS continues to gesticulate as HERCULES. 
Come, don’t stand fooling, Xanthias. You'll provoke me. 
There, carry the bundles, sirrah, when I bid you. 
Xanthias [relapsing at once into his natural air} — 
Why, sure? do you mean to take the things away 
That you gave me yourself of your own accord this instant ? 
Bacchus — 
I never mean a thing; I do it at onee. 
Let go of the lion’s skin directly, I tell you. 
Xanthias [resigning his heroical insignia with a tragical air and tone'|— 
To you, just Gods, I make my last appeal, 
Bear witness ! 
Bacchus — What! the Gods ?—do you think they mind you? 
How could you take it in your head, I wonder — 
Such a foolish fancy for a fellow like you, 
__ A mortal and a slave, to pass for Hercules ? 
Xanthias — [God 
There. Take them.— There — you may have them — but please 
You may come to want my help some time or other. 


Enter Two Women, Sutlers or Keepers of an Eating House. 


1 Woman — 
What, Platana! Goody Platana! there! that’s he, 
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The fellow that robs and cheats poor victualers; 

That came to our house and eat those nineteen loaves. 
2 Woman — 

Ay, sure enough that’s he, the very man. 
Xanthias [tauntingly to Bacchus] -— 

There’s mischief in the wind for somebody t 
1 Woman — 

And a dozen and a half of cutlets and fried chops, 

At a penny halfpenny a piece — 


Xanthias [significantly] — There are pains and penalties 
Impending — 
1 Woman — And all the garlic: such a quantity 


As he swallowed — 
Bacchus [delivers this speech with Herculean dignity, after his fash- 
ion, having hitherto remained silent on the same principle] — 
Woman, you’re beside yourself; 
You talk you know not what — 
2 Woman — No, no! you reckoned 
I should not know you again with them there buskins. 
1 Woman — 
Good lack! and there was all that fish besides. 
Indeed —with the pickle, and all—and the good green cheese 
That he gorged at once, with the rind, and the rush baskets ; 
And then, when I called for payment, he looked tierce, 
And stared at me in the face, and grinned, and roared — 
Xanthias — 
Just like him! That’s the way wherever he goes. 

1 Woman — 

And snatched his sword out, and behaved like mad. 

Xanthias — 

Poor souls! you suffered sadly! 
1 Woman— Yes, indeed; 
And then we both ran off with the fright and terror, 
And scrambled into the loft beneath the roof; 
And he took up two rugs and stole them off. 

Xanthias — 

Just like him again — but something must be done. 
Go call me Cleon, he’s my advocate. 

2 Woman — 

And Hyperbolus, if you meet him send him here. 
He’s mine; and we’ll demolish him, I warrant. 

1 Woman [going close up to Baccnus in the true attitude of rage 
and defiance, with the arms akimbo, and a neck and chin thrust 
out | — 

ale I should like to strike those ugly teeth out 
With a good big stone, you ravenous greedy villain! 
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You gormandizing villain, that I should — 
Yes, that I should; your wicked ugly fangs 
That have eaten up my substance, and devoured me, » 
2 Woman — 
And I could toss you into the public pit 
With the malefactors’ carcasses; that I could, 
With pleasure and satisfaction; that I could. 
1 Woman — 
And I should like to rip that gullet out 
With a reaping hook that swallowed all my tripe, 
And liver and lights, — but I’l]l fetch Cleon here, 
And he shall summon him. He shall settle him, 
And have it out with him this very day. 
[Lweunt 1st and 2d Woman. 
Bacchus [in a pretended soliloquy | — 
I love poor Xanthias dearly, that I do; 
I wish I might be hanged else. 
Xanthias — Yes, I know — 
I know your meaning — No; no more of that, 
I won’t act Hercule 


Bacchus — r Now pray don’t say so, 
My little Xanthias. 

Xanthias — How should I be Hercules ? 
A mortal and a slave, a fellow like me? 

Bacchus — 


I know you’re angry, and you’ve a right to be angry: 

And if you beat me for it ’d not complain; 

But if ever I strip you again, from this time forward, 

I wish I may be utterly confounded, 

With my wife, my children, and my family, 

And the blear-eyed Archedemus into the bargain. 
Xanthias — 

I agree, then, on that oath and those conditions. 


Miacus enters again as a vulgar executioner of the law, with suitable 


understrappers in attendance. 


[acus is exhibited in the following scene as the ideal character of a perfect 


and accomplished bailiff and thief-taker, and is marked by traits which prove 
that the genus has remained unchanged in the two thousand years between the 
The true hardness of mind is most strik- 


ingly apparent in those passages where he means to be civil and accommodating. 
Thus Foote has characterized his Miser by traits of miserly liberality.] 


Hacus — 
Arrest me there that fellow that stole the dog. 
There! — Pinion him! — Quick! 
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Bacchus [tauntingly to Xanrutas]— 
There’s somebody in a scrape. 
Xanthias [in a menacing attitude] — 
Keep off, and be hanged. 
Hacus — Oh, hoh! do you mean to fight for it ? 
Here! Pardokas, and Skeblias, and the rest of ye, 
Make up to the rogue, and settle him. Come, be quick. 


[A scuffle ensues, in which Xanrutas succeeds in obliging Aacus’s 
runners to keep their distance. | 


Becchus [mortified at XANTHIAS’s prowess] — 

Well, is not this quite monstrous and outrageous — 

To steal the dog, and then to make an assault 

In justification of it. 
Xanthias [triumphantly and ironically] — Quite outrageous ! 
Hacus (gravely, and dissembling his mortification] — 

An aggravated case! 
Xanthias [with candor and gallantry] Well, now — by Jupiter, 

May I die; but I never saw this place before — 

Nor ever stole the amount of a farthing from you: 

Nor a hair of your dog’s tail — But you shall see now, 

I’ll settle all this business nobly and fairly. 

— This slave of mine — you may take and torture him; 

And if you make out anything against me, 

You may take and put me to death for aught I care. 
Hacus [in an obliging tone, softened into deference and civility by 

the liberality of XANTHIAS’S proposal] — 

But which way would you please to have him tortured ? 
Xanthias [with a gentlemanly spirit of accommodation] — 

In your own way — with .... the lash — with .... knots and 

screws, 

With.... the common usual customary tortures. 

With the rack — with.... the water torture — any way — 

With fire and vinegar —all sorts of ways. 

[ After a very slight pause. 

There’s only one thing I should warn you of: 

I must not have him treated like a child, 

To be whipt with fennel, or with lettuce leaves. 
Hacus — 

That’s fair —and if so be.... he’s maimed or crippled 

In any respect — the valy shall be paid you. 
Xanthias — 

Oh no! —by no means! not to me! —by no means! 

You must not mention it!— Take him to the torture. 
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Hacus — 
It had better be here, and under your own eye. 
[To Baccuus. 


Come you-— put down your bundles and make ready. 


And mind— let me hear no lies! 
Bacchus — Tl tell you what: 
I’d advise people not to torture me; 
I give you notice —T’m a deity. 
So mind now — youw’ll have mngess to blame 
But your own self 


Hacus — What’s that you’re saying there ? 
Bacchus — 

Why, that I’m Bacchus, Jupiter’s own son: 

That fellow there’s a slave. [ Pointing to XANTHIAS, 
Hacus [to Xanthias|— Do you hear ? 
Xanthias — I hear him — 


A reason the more to give him a good beating; 
If he’s immortal, he need never mind it. 
Bacchus — 
Why should ate you be beat as well as I, then, 
If you’re immortal, as you say you are ? 
Xanthias — 
Agreed —and him, the first that you see flinching, 
Or seeming to mind it at all, you may set him down 
For an impostor and no real deity. 
Hacus (to XANTUTIAS, with warmth and cordiality] — 
Ah, you’re a worthy gentleman, I'll be bound for’t; 
You're all for the truth and the proof. Come—strip there, 
both o’ ye. 
Xanthias — 
But how can ye put us to the question fairly, 
Upon equal terms ? 
“Hacus [in the tone of a person proposing a convenient, agreeable 
arrangement | — Oh, easily enough. 
Conveniently enough —a lash apiece, 
Each in your turn: you can have ’em one by one. 
Xanthias — 
That’s right [ putting himself in an attitude to recetve the blows}. 
Now mind if you see me flinch or swerve. 
Hacus [strikes him, but without producing any expression of 
pain} — 
I’ve struck. 
Xanthias — Not you! 
Hacus — Why, it seems as if I had not. 
Tl] smite this other fellow. [Strikes Baccuus. 
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Bacchus { pretending not to feel] — When will you do it? 


[acus perseveres, and applies his discipline alternately to Bacchus and 
Xanthias, and extorts from them various involuntary exclamations of pain, which 
they immediately account for, and justify in some ridiculous way. The passage 
cannot be translated literally, but an idea may be given of it. Suppose Bacchus 
to receive a blow, he exclaims—] 


Oh dear! [and immediately subjoins] companions of my 

youthful years — 
Xanthias [to Macus]— 
Did ye hear? he made an outcry. 
Hacus — What was that ? 
Bacchus — 

A favorite passage from Archilochus. 
[XAnTHIAS receives a blow, and exclaims | — 

O Jupiter! [and subjoins] that on the Idean height —[and 
contends that he has been repeating the first line of a 
well-known hymn. | 

Hacus [at length gives the matter up| — 

Well, after all my pains, I’m quite at a loss 

To discover which is the true, real deity. 

By the Holy Goddess — I’m completely puzzled; 

I must take you before Proserpine and Pluto: 

Being gods themselves, they’re likeliest to know. 

Bacchus — 
Why, that’s a lucky thought. I only wish 
It had happened to occur before you beat us. 


Scene: XANTHIAS and ALAcus. 


[When two persons, perfectly strangers, are thrown together in a situation 
which makes it advisable for them to commence an immediate intimacy, they 
commonly begin by discovering a marvelous coincidence of taste and judgment 
upon all current topics. This observation, which is not wholly superfluous here, 
appears to have been so far trite and hackneyed in the time of Aristophanes as 
to allow of its being exemplified in a piece of very brief burlesque. Xanthias 
and Z@acus are the strangers; they discover immediately an uniformity of feel- 
ing and sentiment upon the topics most familiar to them as slaves, and conclude 
by a sudden pledge of friendship. It is to be observed that, in the dialogue 
which follows, AZacus never departs from the high ground of superiority in 
point of local information. All his answers have a slight tinge of irony, as 
if he was saying, ‘‘ Yes — much you know about it !”’] 


Hacus — 
By Jupiter! but he’s a gentleman, 


That master of yours. 
Xanthias — A gentleman! To be sure he is: 


Why, he does nothing but wench and drink. 
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Bacus — ; ' 
His never striking you when you took his name— 


Outfacing him and contradicting him !— 
Xanthias — 
It might have been worse for him if he had. 
aHacus — 
Well, that’s well spoken, like a true-bred slave. 
It’s just the sort of language I delight in. 
Xanthias — 
You love excuses ? 
Hacus — Yes, but I prefer 
Cursing my master quietly in private. 
Xanthias — 
Mischief you’re fond of ? 
Bacus — Very fond, indeed. 
Xanthias — 
What think ye of muttering as you leave the room 
After a beating ? 
Hacus — Why, that’s pleasant, too. 
Xanthias — 
By Jove, is it! But listening at the door 
To hear their secrets ? 
Hacus — Oh, there’s nothing like it. 
AXanthias — 
And then the reporting them in the neighborhood. 
Hacus — 
That’s beyond everything. — That’s quite ecstatic. 
Xanthias — 
Well, give me your hand. And there, take mine —and 
buss me —- 
And there again —and now for Jupiter’s sake ! — 
(For he’s the patron of our euifs and beatings) 
Do tell me what’s that noise of people quarreling 
And abusing one another there within ? 
Bacus (as if to say, “Youre a new man — we're used to this” ]— 
Aischylus and Euripides only! 
Xanthias — Heh? —?—? 
Hacus — 
Why, there’s a desperate business has broke out 
Among these here dead people; — quite a tumult. 
Xanthias — 
As how? 
Hacus — First, there’s a custom we have established 
In favor of professors of the arts. 
When any one, the first in his own line, 
Comes down amongst us here, he stands entitled 
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To privilege and precedence, with a seat 

At Pluto’s royal board. 
Aanthias — I understand you. 
Hacus — 

So he maintains it, till there comes a better 

Of the same sort, and then resigns it up. 
Xanthias — 

But why should Auschylus be disturbed at this ? 
«<Hacus — 

He held the seat for tragedy, as the master 

In that profession. 
Xanthias — Well, and who’s there now ? 
sHacus — 

He kept it till Euripides appeared: 

But he collected audiences about him, 

And flourished, and exhibited, and harangued 

Before the thieves, and housebreakers, and rogues, 

Cut-purses, cheats, and vagabonds, and villains, 

That make the mass of population here; 

[ Pointing to the audience 

And they — being quite transported and delighted 

With his equivocations and evasions, 

His subtleties and niceties and quibbles — 

In short — they raised an uproar, and declared him 

Arch-poet, by a general acclamation. 

And he with this grew proud and confident, 

. And laid a claim to the seat where Aischylus sat. 

Xanthias — 

And did not he get pelted for his pains ? 
acus [with the dry concise importance of superior local informa 

tion | — 

ae no —the mob called out, and it was carried, 

To have a public trial of skill between them. 
Xanthias — 

You mean the mob of scoundrels that you mentioned ? 
BAUCUS — 

Scoundrels indeed! Ay, scoundrels without number, 
Xanthias — 

But Aschylus must have had good friends and hearty ? 
Hacus — 

Yes; but good men are scarce both here and elsewhere. 
XAanthias — 

Well, what has Pluto settled to be done? 
Hacus — 

To have an examination and a trial 

In public. 
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anthias — But how comes it ? — Sophocles ? — 
Why does not he put forth his claim amongst them ? 
Hacus — 
No, no! — He’s not the kind of man — not he! 
I tell ye; the first moment that he came, 
He went up to Alschylus and saluted him 
And kissed his cheek and took his hand quite kindly; © 
And Aischylus edged a little from his seat 
To give him room, so now the story goes 
(At least I had it from Cleidemides) ; 
He means to attend there as a stander-by, 
Proposing to take up the conqueror ; 
If Aschylus gets the better, well and good, 
He gives up his pretensions — but if not 
He’l] stand a trial, he says, against Euripides. 
Xanthias — 
There’ll be strange doings. 
Hacus — That there will —and shortly 
' — Here —in this place — strange things, I promise you; 
A kind of thing that no man could have thought of ; 
Why, you'll see poetry weighed out and measured. 
Xanthias — 
What, will they bring their tragedies to the steelyards ? 
<Hacus — 
Yes, will they — with their rules and compasses 
They’ll measure, and examine, and compare, 
And bring their plummets, and their lines and levels, 
To take the bearings — for Euripides 
Says that he’ll-:make a survey, word by word. 
Xanthias — 
Alschylus takes the thing to heart, I doubt. 


BaCus — 

He bent his brows and pored upon the ground; 

I saw hin, 
Xanthias — Well, but who decides the business ? 
aHacus — 


Why, there the difficulty lies— for judges, 

True learned judges, are grown scarce, and Aischylus 

Objected to the Athenians absolutely. 
Xanthias — 

Considering them as rogues and villains mostly. 
Hacus — 

As being ignorant and empty generally; 

And in their judgment of the stage particularly. 

In fine, they’ve fixed upon that master of yours, 

As having had some practice in the business. 
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GREEK WIT AND PHILOSOPHY. 


(Mainly from Diogenes Laértius. ) 


MAXIMS OF PYTHAGORAS. 


Do not stir the fire with a sword [roil the powerful]. 

Do not sit down on a bushel [idle in daily labor]. 

Do not eat your heart [poison your life with envy]. 

Do not help men to lay down burdens, but to bear heavier 
ones. 

Keep your bed packed up [be ready for misfortune]. 

Do not wear a god’s image on a ring [trivialize sacred 
things ]. 

Efface the traces of a pot in the ashes [keep your private 
affairs secret]. 

Do not wipe a seat with a lamp [use unsuitable or dangerous 
means |. 

Do not walk in the main street [be independent in judgment]. 

Do not offer your right hand lightly. 

Do not cherish swallows under your roof [? for fear those 
trying to smoke them out may fire the thatch: a warning 
against one-sided alliances ?] 

Do not cherish birds with crooked talons [birds of prey]. 

Defile nothing. 

Do not stand upon your nail parings or hair cuttings [sweep 
away all traces of cast-off foibles; make each advance in charac- 
ter permanent ]. 

Avoid a sharp sword [as dangerous to the owner as to the 
foe]. 

she traveling, do not look back at your own borders 
[‘‘let the dead past bury its dead” ]. 


ARISTIPPUS. 


The tyrant Dionysius asked him why philosophers infest 
rich men’s houses, not rich men philosophers’ houses. Aristip- 
pus answered, “ Because philosophers know what they need 
and rich men don’t.” ‘The same sneer being uttered at another 
time, he answered, “ Yes, and physicians infest sick men’s 
houses; but nobody would be the patient rather than the 
doctor.” 
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He once asked Dionysius for money. Dionysius replied, “I 
thought philosophers had no need of money.” “Give,” said 
Aristippus, “and I will answer you.” Dionysius gave him 
some gold pieces. ‘ Now,” said Aristippus, “I have no need of 
money.” 

Being censured for wasting money on costly food, he an- 
swered, “If you could buy the same things for a dime, wouldn’t 
you do it?” “Yes,” was thereply. “Then,” he said, “it is 
you that are stingy, not I that am a gourmet.” 

In a storm on shipboard, he showed such fright that another 
passenger said to him, “ We common people keep our heads ; 
it takes you philosophers to play coward.” “That is because 
we risk losing something more than such worthless lives as 
yours,” was the reply. 

Having vainly tried to gain Dionysius’ consent to a request, 
he at last threw himself at the tyrant’s feet, and was successful. 
On being reproached for so meanly humiliating himself, he re- 
plied, “It is not my fault, but that of Dionysius, who carries 
his ears in his feet.” 

He said he took his friends’ money, not so much to use it 
himself as to teach them how to use it. 

His capricious obedience now to lofty theoretic principles 
and now to self-indulgent practical action caused Plato to say 
to him, “ You are the only one who can wear a sound cloak and 
a mass of rags at once.” 


BIAS. 


He too was once overtaken by a storm on shipboard. 
Among his companions were some very bad characters, who 
began to call on the gods for help.. Bias said, “ Hold your 
tongues; don’t let them know you are on board!” 

An unprincipled man asked him what piety was. He made 
no answer; and on being asked the reason for his silence, re- 
plied, “Because you are inquiring about things you have no 
concern with.” 

Being shown a temple where votive offerings were hung, 
from sailors who had been saved from shipwreck after 
prayers to the gods for help, he asked, “But where are 
the offerings! from those who were drowned after praying for 
help ?’ 
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DIOGENES. 


Some one asked him why people gave money to beggars and 
would not give it to philosophers. He replied, “ Because they 
think they are much more likely to become beggars than phi- 
_ losophers themselves.” 

Plato had defined man as a featherless biped. Diogenes 
picked the feathers off a chicken and brought it to Plato’s 
school, saying, as he showed it, “This is one of Plato’s men.” 

Asked when people should marry, he said, “ Young men, 
not yet; old men, never.” 

Asked the best hour to dine, he answered, “If you are rich, 
when you like; if you are poor, when you can.” 

It being argued that there was no such thing as motion, he 
got on his feet and walked off. 

Urged to be initiated into the religious mysteries for his 
good after death, he answered, “It is ridiculous to suppose 
Agesilaus and Epaminondas will stay in the dirt, and any scrub 
who has been initiated will live in the ‘ Islands of the Blest.’” 

At a banquet of Plato’s where there were costly carpets, 
Diogenes stamping on them remarked, “Thus I trample on 
Plato’s pride” ; to which Plato retorted, “ With equal pride.” 

Being captured and put up for sale as a slave, when asked 
what he could do, he rephed, “Govern men”; and told the 
erier to announce that if any one wished to buy a master, here 
was a chance. 

Being shown around the ostentatiously furnished house of 
a vulgar man, and asked not to spit on anything that would 
hurt, he spit in the owner’s face ; and on being asked the rea- 
son, replied, ‘* Because I had to spit, and there was no other 
suitable place.” 

Alexander the Great came to see him, when he was sitting 
in the sun, and asked if there was any favor he could do him. 
Diogenes replied, “Only to stand out of my sunshine.” Alex- 
ander asking, ‘“ Are you not afraid of me?” Diogenes replied, 
“ Why, are you a calamity ?” 

A profligate put the inscription above his door, “ Let noth- 
ing evil enter.” Said Diogenes to the master, “ Where are you 
going to live?” 

He once went around with a lighted candle in daytime ; 
and on being asked the reason, answered, “I am looking for 
an honest man.” 
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At another time he called out, “ Holloa, men”; when they 
came, he beat them off with a stick, saying, “I called men, not 
scum.” ‘ 

The bystanders once pitying his forlorn condition, Plato 
said, “If you want him to be really an object of pity, come 
away and don’t notice him.” 

Perdiccas threatened to put Diogenes to death for not 
coming to him when ordered. Diogenes answered, “ A scor- 
pion could do as much: a real threat would be that you would 
be very happy if I stayed away.” 

He said that an ignorant rich man was like a sheep with a 
golden fleece (a temptation to shear him). 

He praised a bad harp player on the ground that at least he 
took to harp playing instead of stealing. 

Being taunted, “The people of Sinope condemned you to 
banishment,” he answered, “ And I condemned them to remain 
in Sinope.” Heine copied this when, after telling of the bad 
ends his early 6bétes noire had come to, he closed, “and 
Professor is still a professor at Gdttingen.” 

He asked for a public statue, and explained later that he 
was practicing how to bear disappointment. 

To a man of whom he was begging, he said, “If you have 
ever given to any one, give to me too; if not, then begin with 
m6.” , 


‘He said Dionysius treated his friends like bags: he hung 
up the full ones and threw away the empty ones. 

Seeing a ruined profligate making a meal of a few olives, he 
said to him, “If you had dined so, you would not be supping 
so.” 

He said a flatterer’s speech was like a honeyed halter. 

Asked what wine he liked best, he said, “* Another man’s.” 

_ Advised to search for his runaway slave, he said, “It is 
absurd if my slave can live without me and I can’t without 
him.” 

A man reproaching him with previous bad conduct, he 
replied, *“* Yes, there was a time when I was like you; but there 
never was and never will be one when you are like me.” 

Censured for eating in the streets, he replied, «Why, it was 
there I got hungry.” 

When told, “ People laugh at you,” he replied, “ And very 
likely the asses laugh at them: and both of us pay the same 
attention to it.” 
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He said debauchees were like figs growing on a precipice : 
the fruit cannot be gathered by men, but only by crows and 
vultures. 

He was the first to call himself a citizen of the world. 

Hearing a handsome youth talking nonsense, he said, “ Aren’t 
you ashamed to draw a leaden sword out of an ivory scabbard ?” 

He begged a mina ($20) of a spendthrift, instead of the 
usual obol (penny). Asked his reason, he said, “I can get 
something from the rest another time.” 

Listening to two men quibbling over an alleged theft, in- 
stead of talking straightforwardly, he said they were evidently 
both guilty: the first was lying when he said he had lost the 
article, the second when he said he had not stolen it. 

Seeing an unskillful archer shooting, he went and sat down 
by the target. 

He said education was good behavior to the young, comfort 
to the old, riches to the poor, and decoration to the rich. 


ANTISTHENES. 


He counseled the Athenians to vote that asses were horses. 
On their protesting that it was absurd, he rejoined, “ But you 
make generals the same way.” 

Told that Plato spoke ill of him, he said, “It is a royal 
privilege to do well and be slandered.” 

Jeered at as not the son of free citizens, he said, “And 
I am not the son of good wrestlers; but I can beat you at 
wrestling.” 

He said that envious people were disarmed by their own 
dispositions, es iron is by rust. 

Asked the most needful branch of learning, he said it was 
to unlearn one’s bad habits. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Aristotle, being told that some one had slandered him in 
his absence, replied, “ He may beat me too — in my absence.” 

Asked why we linger around beautiful things, he answered, 
“ That is a blind man’s question.” 

Theophrastus said to aman who kept silence at a symposium, 
“Tf you don’t know anything, you are acting wisely; if you do, 


you are acting foolishly.” 
VOL. Iv. —5 
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Demetrius, told that the Athenians had pulled down his 
statues, answered. “ But not my virtues, which they set them 
up for.” 

He said young men ought to show respect to their parents 
at home, to the public in public, to themselves when alone. 

He said that men ought to visit prosperous friends when 
invited, distressed ones of their own accord. 

Alexander the Great ordering the Greek cities to proclaim 
him a god, the Spartans gave out the decree, “If Alexander 
wishes to be a god, let him be a god.” 

When Phocion was applauded by the crowd, he said, “ What 
bad action have I done now?” 

Zeno taught the doctrine of foreordination. One of his ser- 
vants, caught in a theft, said, “It was fated that I should 
steal ;” Zeno replied, “ Yes, and that you should be beaten for 
it.” 

He said a friend was another I. 

Asked why he never corrected a certain one of his pupils, 
he answered, “ Because there is nothing to be made of him.” 

Lacydes, sent for by Attalus, replied, “ Statues ought to be 
seen at a distance.” 

Some one sneering at his studying geometry late in life, and 
asking, “Is this a time to be studying?” he replied, “If it isn’t 
now, when will it be?” So Diogenes, when he was told, 
“You ought to rest in your old age,” replied, “If I had run 
a race to reach the goal, should I stop instead of pressing 
on?” 

Bion, blamed for failure to keep a pupil interested, said, 
“ You can’t draw up cheese with a hook till it is hard.” 


(Collected by Lord Bacon.) 


Agesilaus was told that there was a man who could imi- 
tate the nightingale to perfection. Why,” he said, “I have 
heard the nightingale herself.” 

Themistocles, when the representative of a slender estate 
put on a lofty tone, said, “ Friend, your words would require a 
whole state to back them up.” 

Demosthenes was taunted by Jischines that his speeches 
smelt of the lamp. “Yes,” he answered, “there is a vast 
difference between what you and I do by lamplight.” 
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Alexander the Great had great offers made him by Darius 
of Persia after the battle of Issus, if he would retire from Per- 
sia. One of his generals, Parmenio, said, “I would accept them 
if I were Alexander.” Alexander replied, “So would I if I 
were Parmenio.” 

His father Philip wished him to compete in the foot race at 
the Olympian Games. He said he would if he could have 
kings for competitors. . 

Philip of Macedon was advised to banish a nobleman for 
speaking ill of him. He replied, “Better have him speak 
where we are both known than where we are both unknown.” 

During the trial of. a certain prisoner Philip was drowsy 
with drink, and at the end sentenced the accused to death. 
The prisoner said, “ I appeal.” Philip, rousing up, asked, “ To 
whom?” The prisoner answered, “From Philip drunk to 
Philip sober.” 

After the battle of Cheronea, he sent triumphant letters 
to Archidamus, king of Sparta. Archidamus wrote back that 
if he measured his shadow he would find it no longer than 
before. 

He was once peremptorily disputing some technical point 
with a musician. ‘The latter said, “Sire, God forbid you should 
have had such hard fortunes as to learn these things better 
than I.” e 

He refused to hear an old woman’s petition because he had 
no time. She replied, “Then quit being king.” 

When Creesus, the Lydian king, showed Solon his vast 
treasures, Solon said, ** If some one attacks you that has better 
iron than you, he will have all this gold himself.” Crcesus was 
in fact conquered by Cyrus. 

At a banquet to which the “Seven Wise Men of Greece” 
had been invited by a barbarian king’s ambassador, he told 
them his master was menaced with destruction by a neighbor- 
ing king, who made impossible demands under threat of war. 
The last order was that he should drink up the sea. One of 
the wise men said, “Let him agree to do it.” “ How?” said the 
ambassador. ‘ Why,” said the Greek sage, “let him tell the 
other king to first shut off all the rivers which run into the sea, 
as being no part of the bargain, and then he will fulfill his 
part.” 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF CYRUS THE YOUNGER. 
By XENOPHON. { 
(Translated by H. G. Dakyns.) 


{Xznopnon, the famous Greek general and historian, was born at Athens 
about s.c. 450. He was a pupil and friend of Socrates, whose biography he 
wrote in the ‘* Memorabilia.”? He joined the expedition of Cyrus the Younger 
as a volunteer, and on the murder of the generals after the battle of Cunaxa 
was made commander of the retreat, the celebrated ‘‘ Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand.’? Later he served in the Spartan army and was banished by Athens; he 
lived some. twenty years in Elis, but the time and place of his death are not 
known. His chief work is the ‘‘Anabasis,’? describing the expedition of Cyrus 
and the retreat. He also wrote a history of Grecian affairs, the ‘‘ Hellenica” ; 
the ‘‘ Cyropedia,” a pretended biography of Cyrus the Great, really an ideal 
dream of a boy’s education and a social state ; and other things. ] 


Darius and Parysatis had two sons: the elder was named 
Artaxerxes, and the younger Cyrus. Now, as Darius lay sick 
and felt that the end of life drew near, he wished both his sons 
to be with him. The elder, as it chanced, was already there, 
but Cyrus he must needs send for from the province over which 
he had made him satrap, having appointed him general, more- 
over, of all the forces that muster in the plain of the Castolus. 
Thus Cyrus went up, taking with him Tissaphernes as his 
friend, and accompanied also by a body of Hellenes, three hun- 
dred heavy armed men, under the command of Xenias the 
Parrhasian. 

Now when Darius was dead, and Artaxerxes was established 
in the kingdom, Tissaphernes brought slanderous accusation 
against Cyrus before his brother, the king, of harboring designs 
against him. And Artaxerxes, listening to the words of Tissa- 
phernes, laid hands upon Cyrus, desiring to put him to death; 
but his mother made intercession for him, and sent him back 
again in safety to his province. He then, having so escaped 
through peril and dishonor, fell to considering, not only how 
he might avoid ever again being in his brother’s power, but 
how, if possible, he might become king in his stead. Parysatis, 
his mother, was his first resource; for she had more love 
for Cyrus than for Artaxerxes upon his throne. Moreover, 
Cyrus’s behavior towards all who came to him from the king’s 
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court was such that when he sent them away again, they were 
better friends to himself than to the king his brother. Nor did 
he neglect the barbarians in his own service; but trained them, 
at once to be capable as warriors and devoted adherents of him- 
self. Lastly, he began collecting his Hellenic armament, but 
with the utmost secrecy, so that he might take the king as far 
as might be at unawares. 

The manner in which he contrived the levying of the troops 
was as follows: First, he sent orders to the commandants of 
garrisons in the cities (so held by him), bidding them to get 
together as large a body of picked Peloponnesian troops as they 
severally were able, on the plea that Tissaphernes was plotting 
against their cities; and truly these cities of Ionia had origi- 
nally belonged to Tissaphernes, being given to him by the king; 
but at this time, with the exception of Miletus, they had all 
revolted to Cyrus. In Miletus, Tissaphernes, having become 
aware of similar designs, had forestalled the conspirators by 
putting some to death and banishing the remainder. Cyrus, 
on his side, welcomed these fugitives, and, having collected an 
army, laid siege to Miletus by sea and land, endeavoring to 
reinstate the exiles; and this gave him another pretext for 
collecting an armament. At the same time he sent to the king, 
and claimed, as being the king’s brother, that these cities should 
be given to himself rather than that Tissaphernes should con- 
tinue to govern them; and in furtherance of this end, the 
queen, his mother, codperated with him, so that the king not 
only failed to see the design against himself, but concluded 
that Cyrus was spending his money on armaments in order 
to make war on Tissaphernes. Nor did it pain him greatly 
to see the two at war together, and the less so because Cyrus 
was careful to remit the tribute due to the king from the 
cities which belonged to Tissaphernes. 

A third army was being collected for him in the Chersonese, 
over against Abydos, the origin of which was as follows: There 
was a Lacedsemonian exile, named Clearchus, with whom Cyrus 
had become associated. Cyrus admired the man, and made him 
a present of ten thousand darics [50,000]. Clearchus took 
the gold, and with the money raised an army, and using the 
Chersonese as his base of operations, set to work to fight the 
Thracians north of the Hellespont, in the interests of the Hel- 
lenes, and with such happy result that the Hellespontine cities, 
of their own accord, were eager to contribute funds for the 
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support of his troops. In this way, again, an armament was 
being secretly maintained for Cyrus. 

Then there was the Thessalian Aristippus, Cyrus’s friend, 
who, under pressure of the rival political party at home, had 
come to Cyrus and asked him for pay for two thousand mer- 
cenaries, to be continued for three months, which would enable 
him, he said, to gain the upper hand of his antagonists. Cyrus 
replied by presenting him with six months’ pay for four thou- 
sand mercenaries, only stipulating that Aristippus should not 
come to terms with his antagonists without final consultation 
with himself. In this way he secured to himself the secret 
maintenance of a fourth armament. 

Further, he bade Proxenus, a Beeotian, who was another 
friend, get together as many men as possible, and join him on 
an expedition which he meditated against the Pisidians, who 
were causing annoyance to his territory. Similarly two other 
friends, Sophznetus the Stymphalian, and Socrates the Achzan, 
had orders to get together as many men as possible and come 
to him, since he was on the point of opening a campaign, along 
with the Milesian exiles, against Tissaphernes. These orders 
were duly carried out by the two in question. 

But when the right moment seemed to him to have come, 
at which he should begin his march into the interior, the 
pretext which he put forward was his desire to expel the 
Pisidians utterly out of the country; and he began collect- 
ing both his Asiatic and his Hellenic armaments, avowedly 
against that people. From Sardis in each direction his orders 
sped: ii. % 

But Tissaphernes did not fail to note these proceedings. 
An equipment so large pointed to something more than an 
invasion of Pisidia: so he argued; and with what speed he 
might, he set off to the king, attended by about five hundred 
horse. ‘The king, on his side, had no sooner heard from Tissa- 
phernes of Cyrus’s great armament, than he began to make 
counter preparations. . .. 

As Cyrus advanced from this point (opposite Charmande), 
he came upon the hoof prints and dung of horses at frequent 
intervals. It looked like the trail of some two thousand horses. 
Keeping ahead of the army, these fellows burned up the grass 
and everything else that was good for use. Now there was a 
Persian, named Orontas; he was closely related to the king by 
birth: and in matters pertaining to war reckoned among the 
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best of Persian warriors. Having formerly been at war with 
Cyrus, and afterwards reconciled to him, he now made a con- 
spiracy to destroy him. He made a proposal to Cyrus: if 
Cyrus would furnish him with a thousand horsemen, he would 
deal with these troopers, who were burning down everything 
in front of them; he would lay an ambuseade and cut them 
down, or he would capture a host of them alive: in any case, 
he would put a stop to their aggressiveness and burnings ; 
he would see to it that they did not ever get a chance of 
setting eyes on Cyrus’s army and reporting its advent to the 
king. 

The proposal seemed plausible to Cyrus, who accordingly 
authorized Orontas to take a detachment from each of the 
generals, and be gone. He, thinking that he had got his 
horsemen ready to his hand, wrote a letter to the king, an- 
nouncing that he would erelong join him with as many troopers 
as he could bring; he bade him, at the same time, instruct the 
royal cavalry to welcome him on arrival as afriend. The letter 
further contained certain reminders of his former friendship and 
fidelity. This dispatch he delivered into the hands of one who 
was a trusty messenger, as he thought; but the bearer took and 
gave it to Cyrus. Cyrus read it. Orontas was arrested. Then 
Cyrus summoned to his tent seven of the noblest Persians among 
his personal attendants, and sent orders to the Hellenic generals 
to bring up a body of hoplites. These troops were to take up 
a position round his tent. This the generals did, bringing 
up about three thousand hoplites. Clearchus was also invited 
inside, to assist at the court martial: a compliment due to the 
position he held among the other generals, in the opinion not 
only of Cyrus, but also of the rest of the court. When he 
came out, he reported the circumstances of the trial (as to 
which, indeed, there was no mystery) to his friends. 

He said that Cyrus opened the inquiry with these words: 
“T have invited you hither, my friends, that I may take advice 
with you, and carry out whatever, in the sight of God and man, 
it is right for me to do, as concerning the man before you, Oron- 
tas. The prisoner was, in the first instance, given to me by my 
father, to be my faithful subject. In the next place, acting, to 
use his own words, under the orders of my brother, and having 
hold of the acropolis of Sardis, he went to war with me. I met 
war with war, and forced him to think it more prudent to desist 
from war with me: whereupon we shook hands, exchanging 
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solemn pledges. After that,” and at this point Cyrus turned 
to Orontas, and addressed him personally, —“ After that, did 
I do you any wrong?” Answer, “Never.” Again, another 
question, “Then later on, having received, as you admit, no 
injury from me, did you revolt to the Mysians and injure my 
territory, as far as in you lay?””—‘“I did,” was the reply. 
“Then, once more having discovered the limits of your power, 
did you flee to the altar of Artemis, crying out that you re- 
pented? and did you thus work upon my feelings, that we a 
second time shook hands and made interchange of solemn 
pledges? Are these things so?” Orontas again assented. 
“Then what injury have you received from me,” Cyrus asked, 
“that now, for the third time, you have been detected in a 
treasonous plot against me ?” — “ No injury,” Orontas replied. 
And Cyrus asked once more, “ You plead guilty to having 
sinned against me?”—“I must needs do so,” he answered. 
Then Cyrus put one more question, “ But the day may come, 
may it not, when you will once again be hostile to my brother, 
and a faithful friend to myself?”” ‘The other answered, “ Even 
if I were, you could never be brought to believe it, Cyrus.” 

At this point Cyrus turned to those who were present and 
said: ‘Such has been the conduct of the prisoner in the past : 
such is his language now. I now call upon you, and you first, 
Clearchus, to declare your opinion — what think you?” And 
Clearchus answered, “*My advice to you is to put this man 
out of the way as soon as may be, so that we may be saved the 
necessity of watching him, and have more leisure, as far as he 
is concerned, to requite the services of those whose friendship 
is sincere.” — ‘To this opinion,” he told us, “the rest of the 
court adhered.” After that, at the bidding of Cyrus, each of 
those present, in turn, including the kinsmen of Orontas, took 
him by the girdle ; which is as much as to say, “ Let him die 
the death,” and then those appointed led him out; and they 
who in old days were wont to do obeisance to him, could not 
refrain, even at that moment, from bowing down before him, 
albeit they knew he was being led forth to death. 

After they had conducted him to the tent of Artapates, the 
trustiest of Cyrus’s wand bearers, none set eyes upon him ever 
again, alive or dead. No one, of his own knowledge, could 
declare the manner of his death; though some conjectured one 
thing and some another. No tomb to mark his resting place, 
either then or since, was ever seen... . 
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From this place Cyrus advanced one stage—three par- 
asangs — with his troops in order of battle. He expected 
the king to give battle the same day; for in the middle of 
this day’s march a deep sunk trench was reached, thirty feet 
broad and eighteen feet deep. The trench was carried inland 
through the plain, twelve parasangs’ distance, to the wall of 
Media. Here are canals, flowing from the river T igris; they 
are four in number, each a hundred feet broad, and very deep, 
with corn ships plying upon them; they empty themselves 
into the Euphrates, are at intervals of one parasang apart, and 
spanned by bridges. 

Between the Euphrates and the trench was a narrow pas- 
sage, twenty feet only in breadth. The trench itself had been 
constructed by the great king upon hearing of Cyrus’s approach, 
to serve as a line of defense. Through this narrow passage then 
Cyrus and his army passed, and found themselves safe inside the 
trench. So there was no battle to be fought with the king that 
day; only there were numerous unmistakable traces of horse 
and infantry in retreat. 

As the king had failed to hinder the passage of Cyrus’s army 
at the trench, Cyrus himself and the rest concluded that he must 
have abandoned the idea of offering battle, so that next day 
Cyrus advanced with less than his former caution. On the third 
day he was conducting the march, seated in his carriage, with 
only a small body of troops drawn up in front of him. The 
mass of the army was moving on in no kind of order, the sol- 
diers having consigned their heavy arms to be carried in the 
wagons or on the backs of beasts. 

It was already about full market time and the halting place 
at which the army was to take up quarters was nearly reached, 
when Pategyas, a Persian, a trusty member of Cyrus’s personal 
staff, came galloping up at full speed on his horse, which was 
bathed in sweat, and to every one he met he shouted in Greek 
and Persian, as fast as he could ejaculate the words, “ The king 
is advancing with a large army ready for battle.” Then ensued 
a scene of wild confusion. The Hellenes and all alike were ex- 
pecting to be attacked on the instant, and before they could 
form their lines. Cyrus sprang from his carriage and donned 
his corselet ; then leaping on to his charger’s back, with the 
javelins firmly clutched, he passed the order to the rest, to arm 
themselves and fall into their several ranks. 

The orders were carried out with alacrity ; the ranks shaped 
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themselves. Clearchus held the right of the wing resting on 
the Euphrates, Proxenus was next, and after him the rest, while 
Menon with his troops held the Hellenic left. Of the Asiatics, 
a body of Paphlagonian cavalry, one thousand strong, were 
posted beside Clearchus on the right, and with them stood the 
Hellenic peltasts. On the left was Arizeus, Cyrus’s second in 
command, and the rest of the barbarian host. Cyrus was with 
his bodyguard of cavalry about six hundred strong, all armed 
with corselets like Cyrus, and cuisses and helmets; but not so 
Cyrus: he went into battle with head unhelmeted. So, too, all 
the horses with Cyrus wore forehead pieces and breast pieces, 
and the troopers carried short Hellenic swords. 

It was now midday, and the enemy was not yet in sight; 
but with the approach of afternoon was seen dust like a white 
cloud, and after a considerable interval a black pall as it were 
spread far and high over the plain. As they came nearer, very 
soon was seen here and there a glint of bronze and spear points, 
and the ranks could plainly be distinguished.. On the left were 
troopers wearing white cuirasses. That is Tissaphernes in com- 
mand, they said, and next to these a body of men bearing wicker 
shields, and next again heavy-armed infantry, with long wooden 
shields reaching to the feet. These were the Egyptians, they 
said, and then other cavalry, other bowmen ; all were in national 
divisions, each nation marching in densely crowded squares. 
And all along their front was a line of chariots at considerable 
intervals from one another,—the famous scythe chariots, as 
they were named, — having their scythes fitted to the axletrees 
and stretching out slantwise, while others protruded under the 
chariot seats, facing the ground, so as to cut through all they 
encountered. The design was to let them dash full speed into 
the ranks of the Hellenes and cut them through. 

Curiously enough the anticipation of Cyrus, when at the 
council of war he admonished the Hellenes not to mind the 
shouting of the Asiatics, was not justified. Instead of shout- 
ing, they came on in deep silence, softly and slowly, with even 
tread. At this instant, Cyrus, riding past in person, accom- 
panied by Pigres, his interpreter, and three or four others, 
called aloud to Clearchus to advance against the enemy’s center, 
for there the king was to be found. ‘ And if we strike home 
at this point,” he added, “our work is finished.” Clearchus, 
though he could see the compact body at the center, and had 
been told by Cyrus that the king lay outside the Hellenic left 
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(for, owing to numerical superiority, the king, while holding 
his own center, could well overlap Cyrus’s extreme left), still 
hesitated to draw off his right wing from the river, for fear of 
being turned on both flanks; and he simply replied, assuring 
Cyrus that he would take care all went well. 

At this time the barbarian army was evenly advancing, and 
the Hellenic division was still riveted to the spot, completing 
its formation as the various contingents came up. Cyrus, rid- 
ing past at some distance from the lines, glanced his eye first 
in one direction and then in the other, so as to take a complete 
survey of friends and foes: when Xenophon the Athenian, see- 
ing him, rode up from the Hellenic quarter to meet him, asking 
whether he had any orders to give. Oyrus, pulling up his 
horse, begged him to make the announcement generally known 
that the omens from the victims, internal and external alike, 
were good. While he was still speaking, he heard a confused 
murmur passing through the ranks, and asked what it meant. 
The other replied that it was the watchword being passed down 
for the second time. Cyrus wondered who had given the or- 
der, and asked what the watchword was. On being told it was 
* Zeus our Savior and Victory,” he replied, “I accept it; so 
let it be,” and with that remark rode away to his own position. 
And now the two battle lines were no more than three or four 
furlongs apart, when the Hellenes began chanting the pean, 
and at the same time advanced against the enemy. 

But with the forward movement a certain portion of the line 
curved onwards in advance, with wavelike sinuosity, and the 
portion left behind quickened to a run; and simultaneously a 
thrilling cry burst from all lips, like that in honor of the war 
god —eleleu ! eleleu! and the running became general. Some 
say they clashed their shields and spears, thereby causing ter- 
ror to the horses; and before they had got within arrow shot 
the barbarians swerved and took to flight. And now the Hel- 
lenes gave chase with might and main, checked only by shouts 
to one another not to race, but to keep their ranks. The 
enemy’s chariots, reft of their charioteers, swept onwards, some 
through the enemy themselves, others past the Hellenes. 
They, as they saw them coming, opened a gap and let them 
pass. One fellow, like some dumfoundered mortal on a race 
course, was caught by the heels, but even he, they said, 
received no hurt; nor indeed, with the single exception of 
some one on the left wing who was said to have been wounded 
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by an arrow, did any Hellene in this battle suffer a single 
hurt. 

Cyrus, seeing the Hellenes conquering, as far as they at any 
rate were concerned, and in hot pursuit, was well content; 
but in spite of his joy and the salutations offered him at that 
moment by those about him, as though he were already king, 
he was not led away to join in the vursuit, but keeping his 
squadron of six hundred horsemen in close order, waited and 
watched to see what the king himself would do. The king, 
he knew, held the center of the Persian army. Indeed, it is 
the fashion for the Asiatic monarch to occupy that position 
during action, for this twofold reason: he holds the safest 
place, with his troops on either side of him, while, if he has 
occasion to dispatch any necessary order along the lines, his 
troops will receive the message in half the time. The king 
accordingly on this occasion held the center of his army, but 
for all that he was outside Cyrus’s left wing; and seeing that 
no one offered him battle in front, nor yet the troops in front 
of him, he wheeled as if to encircle the enemy. It was then 
that Cyrus, in apprehension lest the king might get round to 
the rear and cut to pieces the Hellenic body, charged to meet 
him. Attacking with his six hundred, he mastered the line of 
troops in front of the king, and put to flight the six thousand, 
cutting down, as is said, with his own hand their general, 
Artagerses. 

But as soon as the rout commenced, Cyrus’s own six 
hundred themselves, in the ardor of pursuit, were scattered, 
with the exception of a handful who were left with Cyrus him- 
self — chiefly his table companions, so called. Left alone with 
these, he caught sight of the king and the close throng about 
him. Unable longer to contain himself, with a cry, “I see the 
man,” he rushed at him and dealt a blow at his chest, wound- 
ing him through the corselet. This according to the statement 
of Ctesias the surgeon, who further states that he himself 
healed the wound. As Cyrus delivered the blow, some one 
struck him with a javelin under the eye severely; and in the 
struggle which then ensued between the king and Cyrus and 
those about them to protect one or other, we have the state- 
ment of Ctesias as to the number slain on the king’s side, for 
he was by his side. On the other, Cyrus himself fell, and 
eight of his bravest companions lay on the top of him. The 
story says that Artapates, the trustiest esquire among his wand 
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bearers, when he saw that Cyrus had fallen to the ground, leaped 
from his horse and threw his arms about him. Then, as one 
account says, the king bade one slay him as a worthy victim to 
his brother: others say that Artapates drew his scimeter and 
slew himself by his own hand. <A golden scimeter it is true, he 
had ; he wore also a collar and bracelets and the other ornaments 
such as the noblest Persians wear ; for his kindliness and fidelity 
had won him honors at the hands of Cyrus. 

So died Cyrus; a man the kingliest and most worthy to 
rule of all the Persians who have lived since the elder Cyrus: 
according to the concurrent testimony of all who are reputed 
to have known him intimately. To begin from the beginning, 
when still a boy, and whilst being brought up with his brother 
and the other lads, his unrivaled excellence was recognized. 
For the sons of the noblest Persians, it must be known, are 
brought up, one and all, at the king’s portals. Here lessons of 
sobriety and self-control may largely be laid to heart, while 
there is nothing base or ugly for eye or ear to feed upon. 
There is the daily spectacle ever before the boys of some 
receiving honor from the king, and again of others receiving 
dishonor ; and the tale of all this is in their ears, so that from 
earliest boyhood they learn how to rule and to be ruled. 

In this courtly training Cyrus earned a double reputation ; 
first he was held to be a paragon of modesty among his fellows, 
rendering an obedience to his elders which exceeded that of 
many of his own inferiors; and next he bore away the palm for 
skill in horsemanship and for love of the animal itself. Nor 
less in matters of war, in the use of the bow and the javelin, 
was he held by men in general to be at once the aptest of 
learners and the most eager practicer. As soon as his age per- 
mitted, the same preéminence showed itself in his fondness 
for the chase, not without a certain appetite for perilous ad- 
venture in facing the wild beasts themselves. Once a bear 
made a furious rush at him, and without wincing he grappled 
with her, and was pulled from his horse, receiving wounds the 
scars of which were visible through life; but in the end he 
slew the creature, nor did he forget him who first came to his 
aid, but made him enviable in the eyes of many. 

After he had been sent down by his father to be satrap of 
Lydia and Great Phrygia and Cappadocia, and had been ap- 
pointed general of the forces, whose business it is to muster in 
the plain of the Castolus, nothing was more noticeable in his 
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conduct than the importance which he attached to the faithful 
fulfillment of every treaty or compact or undertaking entered 
into with others. He would tell no lies to any one. Thus 
doubtless it was that he won the confidence alike of individuals 
and of the communities intrusted to his care; for in ease of 
hostility, a treaty made with Cyrus was a guarantee sufficient 
to the combatant that he would suffer nothing contrary to its 
terms. Therefore, in the war with Tissaphernes, all the states 
of their own accord chose Cyrus in lieu of Tissaphernes, except 
only the men of Miletus, and these were only alienated through 
fear of him, because he refused to abandon their exiled citi- 
zens; and his deeds and words bore emphatic witness to his 
principle: even if they were weakened in number or in for- 
tune, he would never abandon those who had once become his 
friends. 

He made no secret of his endeavor to outdo his friends and 
his foes alike in reciprocity of conduct. The prayer has been 
attributed to him: “God grant I may live long enough to 
recompense my friends and requite my foes with a strong arm.” 
However this may be, no one, at least in our days, ever drew 
together so ardent a following of friends, eager to lay at his 
feet their money, their cities, their own lives and persons; 
nor is it to be inferred from this that he suffered the malefactor 
and the wrongdoer to laugh’ him to scorn; on the contrary, 
these he punished most unflinchingly. It was no rare sight 
to see on the well-trodden highways men who had forfeited 
hand or foot or eye; the result being that throughout the 
satrapy of Cyrus any one, Hellene or barbarian, provided he 
were innocent, might fearlessly travel wherever he pleased, and 
take with him whatever he felt disposed. However, as all 
allowed, it was for the brave in war that he reserved especial 
honor. To take the first instance to hand, he had a war 
with the Pisidians and Mysians. Being himself at the head 
of an expedition into those territories, he could observe those 
who voluntarily encountered risks; these he made rulers of 
the territory which he subjected, and afterwards honored them 
with other gifts. So that, if the good and brave were set on 
a pinnacle of fortune, cowards were recognized as their natural 
slaves ; and so it befell that Cyrus never had lack of volunteers 
in any service of danger, whenever it was expected that his 
eye would be upon them. 

So again, wherever he might discover any one ready to dis- 
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tinguish himself in the service of uprightness, his delight was 
to make this man richer than those who seek for gain by unfair 
means. On the same principle, his own administration was in 
all respects uprightly conducted, and, in particular, he secured 
the services of an army worthy of the name. Generals and 
subalterns alike, came to him from across the seas, not merely 
to make money, but because they saw that loyalty to Cyrus was 
a more profitable investment than so many pounds a month. 
Let any man whatsoever render him willing service, such en- 
thusiasm was sure to win its reward. And so Cyrus could 
always command the service of the best assistants, it was said, 
whatever the work might be. 

Or if he saw any skillful and just steward who furnished 
well the country over which he ruled, and created revenues, so 
far from robbing him at any time, to him who had, he delighted 
to give more. So that toil was a pleasure, and gains were 
amassed with confidence, and least of all from Cyrus would a 
man conceal the amount of his possessions, seeing that he 
showed no jealousy of wealth openly avowed, but his endeavor 
was rather to turn to account the riches of those who kept them 
secret. Towards the friends he had made, whose kindliness he 
knew, or whose fitness as fellow-workers with himself, in aught 
which he might wish to carry out, he had tested, he showed 
himself in turn an adept in the arts of courtesy. Just in pro- 
portion as he felt the need of this friend or that to help him, so 
he tried to help each of them in return in whatever seemed to 
be their heart’s desire. 

Many were the gifts bestowed on him, for many and diverse 
reasons ; no one man, perhaps, ever received more ; no one, cer- 
tainly, was ever more ready to bestow them on others, with an 
eye ever to the taste of each, so as to gratify what he saw to be 
the individual requirement. Many of these presents were sent 
to him to serve as personal adornments of the body or for 
battle ; and as touching these he would say, “ How am I to 
deck myself out in all these? to my mind a man’s chief orna- 
ment is the adornment of nobly adorned friends.” Indeed, 
that he should triumph over his friends in the great matters of 
welldoing is not surprising, seeing that he was much more 
powerful than they; but that he should go beyond them in 
minute attentions, and in an eager desire to give pleasure, 
seems to me, I must confess, more admirable. 

Frequently when he had tasted some specially excellent 
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wine, he would send the half remaining flagon to some friend 
with a message to say, “Cyrus says, this is the best wine he 
has tasted for a long time, that is his excuse for sending it to 
you. He hopes you will drink it up to-day with a choice party 
of friends.” Or, perhaps, he would send the remainder of a 
dish of geese, half loaves of bread, and so forth, the bearer being 
instructed to say: “This is Cyrus’s favorite dish, he hopes you 
will taste it yourself.” Or, perhaps, there was a great dearth 
of provender, when, through the number of his servants and 
his own careful forethought, he was enabled to get supplies 
for himself ; at such times he would send to his friends in 
different parts, bidding them feed their horses on his hay, since 
it would not do for the horses that carried his friends to go 
starving. Then, on any long march or expedition, where the 
crowd of lookers-on would be large, he would call his friends 
to him and entertain them with serious talk, as much as to say, 
“ These I delight to honor.” 

So that, for myself, and from all that I ean hear, I should be 
disposed to say that no one, Greek or barbarian, was ever so 
beloved. In proof of this, I may cite the fact that, though 
Cyrus was the king’s vassal and slave, no one ever forsook him 
to join his master, if I may except the attempt of Orontas, 
which was abortive.’ That man, indeed, had to learn that 
Cyrus was closer to the heart of him on whose fidelity he re- 
lied than he himself was. On the other hand, many a man 
revolted trom the king to Cyrus, after they went to war with 
one another: nor were these nobodies, but rather persons high 
in the king’s affection ; yet for all that, they believed that their 
virtues would obtain a reward more adequate from Cyrus than 
from the king. Another great proof at once of his own worth 
and of his capacity rightly to discern all loyal, loving, and 
firm friendship is afforded by an incident which belongs to 
the last moment of his life. He was slain, but fighting for his 
life beside him fell also every one of his faithful bodyguard of 
friends and table companions, with the sole exception of Arius, 
who was in command of the cavalry on the left; and he no 
sooner perceived the fall of Cyrus than he betook himself to 
flight, with the whole body: of troovs under his lead. 
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ALCIBIADES’ ACCOUNT OF SOCRATES. 
(From Plato’s ‘Symposium ”’: translated by Perey Bysshe Shelley.) 


[AvcriB1apEs was a celebrated Athenian politician and general; born about 
B.c. 450. He was brought up in the house of Pericles, and lived on terms of 
intimacy with Socrates. A man of great personal charm and extraordinary abil- 
ity, he soon became a popular leader ; but being involved in a suspicion of sacri- 
lege, fled to Sparta and then to Persia. Recalled by the Athenian populace, and 
intrusted with the command of their fleet, he won several important battles 
for them, but was superseded for a defeat of his general at Notium s.c. 407. 
After the fall of Athens he took refuge with the Persian satrap Pharnabazus, in 
Phrygia, where he was treacherously murdered B.c. 404. ] 


I wit begin the praise of Socrates by comparing him to a 
certain statue. Perhaps he will think that this statue is intro- 
duced for the sake of ridicule, but I assure you it is necessary 
for the illustration of truth. I assert, then, that Socrates is 
exactly like those Silenuses that sit in the sculptors’ shops, and 
which are holding carved flutes or pipes, but which when 
divided in two are found to contain the images of the gods. 
I assert that Socrates is like the satyr Marsyas. That your 
form and appearance are like these satyrs, I think that even 
you will not venture to deny; and how like you are to them 
in all other things, now hear. Are you not scornful and petu- 
lant? If you deny this, I will bring witnesses. Are you not 
a piper, and far more wonderful a one than he? For Marsyas, 
and whoever now pipes the music that he taught (for it was 
Marsyas who taught Olympus his music), enchants men through 
the power of the mouth. For if any musician, be he skillful or 
not, awakens this music, it alone enables him to retain the 
minds of men, and from the divinity of its nature makes evident 
those who are in want of the gods and initiation : you differ 
only from Marsyas in this circumstance, that you effect with- 
out instruments, by mere words, all that he can do. For when 
we hear Pericles, or any other accomplished orator, deliver a 
discourse, no one, as it were, cares anything about it. But 
when any one hears you, or even your words related by another, 
though ever so rude and unskillful a speaker, be that person a 
woman, man, or child, we are struck and retained, as it were, 
by the discourse clinging to our mind. 

If I was not afraid that I am a great deal too drunk, I 
would confirm to you by an oath the strange effects which | 
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assure you I have suffered from his words, and suffer still; for 
when I hear him speak my heart leaps up far more than the 
hearts of those who celebrate the Corybantic mysteries; my 
tears are poured out as he talks, a thing I have often seen 
happen to many others besides myself. I have heard Pericles 
and other excellent orators, and have been pleased with their 
discourses, but I suffered nothing of this kind; nor was my 
soul ever on those occasions disturbed and filled with self- 
reproach, as if it were slavishly laid prostrate. But this 
Marsyas here has often affected me in the way I describe, until 
the life which I lived seemed hardly worth living. Do not 
deny it, Socrates; for I know well that if even now I chose to 
listen to you, I could not resist, but should again suffer the 
same effects. For, my friends, he forces me to confess that 
while I myself am still in need of many things, I neglect my 
own necessities and attend to those of the Athenians. I stop 
my ears, therefore, as from the Sirens, and flee away as fast as 
possible, that I may not sit down beside him, and grow old in 
listening to his talk. For this man has reduced me to feel the 
sentiment of shame, which I imagine no one would readily 
believe was in me. For I feel in his presence my incapacity of 
refuting what he says or of refusing to do that which he 
directs : but when I depart from him the glory which the mul- 
titude confers overwhelms me. I escape therefore and hide 
myself from him, and when I see him I am overwhelmed with 
humiliation, because I have neglected to do what I have con- 
fessed to him ought to be done: and often and often have I 
wished that he were no longer to be seen among men. But if 
that were to happen I well know that I should suffer far 
greater pain; so that where I can turn, or what I can do with 
this man I knownot. All this have I and many others suffered 
from the pipings of this satyr. 

And observe how like he is to what I said, and what a 
wonderful power he possesses. Know that there is not one of 
you who is aware of the real nature of Socrates; but since I 
have begun, I will make him plain to you. You observe how 
passionately Socrates affects the intimacy of those who are 
beautiful, and how ignorant he professes himself to be, appear- 
ances in themselves excessively Silenic. This, my friends, is 
the external form with which, like one of the sculptured Sileni, 
he has clothed himself; for if you open him you will find 
within admirable temperance and wisdom. For he cares not 
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for mere beauty, but despises more than any one can imagine 
all external possessions, whether it be beauty, or wealth, or 
glory, or any other thing for which the multitude felicitates 
the possessor. He esteems these things, and us who honor 
them, as nothing, and lives among men, making all the objects 
of their admiration the playthings of his irony. But I know 
not if any one of you have ever seen the divine images which 
are within, when he has been opened, and is serious. I have 
seen them, and they are so supremely beautiful, so golden, so 
divine, and wonderful, that everything that Socrates commands 
surely ought to be obeyed, even like the voice of a god. 


* * * * * * * 


At one time we were fellow-soldiers, and had our mess 
together in the camp before Potidzea. Socrates there overcame 
not only me, but every one beside, in endurance of evils: when, 
as often happens in a campaign, we were reduced to few provi- 
sions, there were none who could sustain hunger like Socrates ; 
and when we had plenty, he alone seemed to enjoy our military 
fare. He never drank much willingly, but when he was com- 
pelled, he conquered all even in that to which he was least 
accustomed: and, what is most astonishing, no person ever saw 
Socrates drunk either then or at any other time. In the depth 
of winter (and the winters there are excessively rigid) he sus- 
tained calmly incredible hardships: and amongst other things, 
whilst the frost was intolerably severe, and no one went out of 
their tents, or if they went out, wrapped themselves up care- 
fully, and put fleeces under their feet, and bound their legs 
with hairy skins, Socrates went out only with the same cloak 
on that he usually wore, and walked barefoot upon the ice: 
more easily, indeed, than those who had sandaled themselves 
so delicately: so that the soldiers thought that he did it to 
mock their want of fortitude. It would indeed be worth while 
to commemorate all that this brave man did and endured in 
that expedition. In one instance he was seen early in the 
morning, standing in one place, wrapt in meditation; and as 
he seemed unable to unravel the subject of his thoughts, he 
still continued to stand as inquiring and discussing within him- 
self, and when noon came, the soldiers observed him, and said 
to one another — “Socrates has been standing there thinking, 
ever since the morning.” At last some Ionians came to the 
spot, and having supped, as it was summer, they lay down to 
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sleep in the cool: they observed that Socrates continued to 
stand there the whole night until morning, and that, when the 
sun rose, he saluted it with a prayer and departed. 

I ought not to omit what Socrates is in battle. For in 
that battle after which the generals decreed to me the prize of 
courage, Socrates alone of all men was the savior of my life, 
standing by me when I had fallen and was wounded, and pre- 
serving both myself and my arms from the hands of the enemy. 
On that occasion I entreated the generals to decree the prize, 
as it was most due, to him. And this, O Socrates, you cannot 
deny, that when the generals, wishing to conciliate a person of 
my rank, desired to give me the prize, you were far more ear- 
nestly desirous than the generals that this glory should be 
attributed not to yourself, but me. 

But to see Socrates when our army was defeated and scat- 
tered in flight at Delium was a spectacle worthy to behold. 
On that occasion I was among the cavalry, and he on foot, 
heavily armed. After the total rout of our troops, he and 
Laches retreated together; I came up by chance, and seeing 
them, bade them be of good cheer, for that I would not leave 
them. As I was on horseback, and therefore less occupied by 
a regard of my own situation, I could better observe than at 
Potidea the beautiful spectacle exhibited by Socrates on this 
emergency. How superior was he to Laches in presence of 
mind and courage! Your representation of him on the stage, 
O Aristophanes, was not wholly unlike his real self on this 
occasion, for he walked and darted his regards around with a 
majestic composure, looking tranquilly both on his friends and 
enemies: so that it was evident to every one, even from afar, 
that whoever should venture to attack him would encounter a 
desperate resistance. He and his companions thus departed in 
safety: for those who are scattered in flight are pursued and 
killed, whilst men hesitate to touch those who exhibit such a 
countenance as that of Socrates even in defeat. 
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THE TRIAL OF SOCRATES. 
B.C. 399. 


(From the ‘‘ Euthyphron’? and the ‘* Apology” of Plato: translated by 
F. J. Church.) 


[Prato, the great Greek philosopher, was born in or near Athens, B.c. 429, 
the year of Pericles’ death. His name was Aristocles ; Plato (*‘ Broady”’) was 
a nickname, probably from his figure. He began to write poems; but after 
meeting Socrates at twenty he burnt them, became Socrates’ disciple for ten 
years, and was with him at his trial and death. Afterwards he traveled widely, 
and settled at Athens as a teacher of philosophy; among his pupils was Aris- 
totle. His ‘‘ Dialogues” are still the noblest body of philosophical thought in 
existence, and of matchless literary beauty. Emerson says, ‘‘ Out of Plato come 
all things that are still written and debated among men of thought... . Plato 
is philosophy, and philosophy Plato.’’] 


as 


Socrates, on the eve of his trial for impiety, wishes to show that the popular notions 
about piety and impiety, or holiness and unholiness, will not bear testing. 


 Euthyphron — What in the world are you doing here at the 
archon’s porch, Socrates? Why have you left your haunts in 
the Lyceum? You surely cannot have an action before him, as 
I have. 

Socrates — Nay, the Athenians, Euthyphron, call it a prose- 
eution, not an action. 

Euthyphron— What? Do you mean that some one is prose- 
cuting you? I eannot believe that you are prosecuting any 
one yourself. 

Socrates — Certainly I am not. 

Euthyphron — Then is some one prosecuting you ? 

Socrates — Yes. 

Euthyphron — Who is he? 

Socrates —I scarcely know him myself, Euthyphron; I 
think he must be some unknown young man. His name, how- 
ever, is Meletus, and his deme Pitthis, if you can call to mind 
any Meletus of that deme, —a hook-nosed man with long hair, 
and a rather scanty beard. 

Euthyphron—I don’t know him, Socrates. But, tell me, 
what is he prosecuting you for? 

Socrates — What for? Not on trivial grounds, I think. It 
is no small thing for so young a man to have formed an opinion 
on such an important matter. For he, he says, knows how the 
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young are corrupted, and who are their corrupters. He must 
be a wise man, who, observing my ignorance, is going to accuse 
me to the city, as his mother, of corrupting his friends. I think 
that he is the only man who begins at the right point in his 
political reforms ; I mean whose first care is to make the young 
men as perfect as possible, just as a good farmer will take care 
of his young plants first, and, after he has done that, of the 
others. And so Meletus, I suppose, is first clearing us off, who, 
as he says, corrupt the young men as they grow up; and then, 
when he has done that, of course he will turn his attention to 
the older men, and so become a very great public benefactor. 
Indeed, that is only what you would expect, when he goes to 
work in this way. 

Euthyphron — I hope it may be so, Socrates, but I have very 
grave doubts about it. It seems to me that in trying to injure 
you, he is really setting to work by striking a blow at the heart 
of the state. But how, tell me, does he say that you corrupt 
the youth ? 

Socrates —In a way which sounds strange at first, my friend. 
He says that I am a maker of gods; and so he is prosecuting 
me, he says, for inventing new gods, and for not believing in 
the old ones. 

Euthyphron—I understand, Socrates. It is because you 
say that you always have a divine sign. So he is prosecuting 
you for introducing novelties into religion; and he is going 
into court knowing that such matters are easily misrepresented 
to the multitude, and consequently meaning to slander you 
there. Why, they laugh even me to scorn, as if I were out of 
my mind, when I talk about divine things in the assembly, and 
tell them what is going to happen: and yet I have never fore- 
told anything which has not come true. But they are jealous 
of all people ike us. We must not think about them: we 
must meet them boldly. 

Socrates — My dear Euthyphron, their ridicule is not a yery 
serious matter. The Athenians, it seems to me, may think a 
man to be clever without paying him much attention, so long as 
they do not think that he teaches his wisdom to others. But as 
soon as they think that he makes other people clever, they get 
angry, whether it be from jealousy, as you say, or for some other 
reason. 

Huthyphron — 1 am not very anxious to try their disposition 
towards me in this matter. 
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Socrates —No, perhaps they think that you seldom show 
yourself, and that you are not anxious to teach your wisdom to 
others; but I fear that they may think that Iam; for my love 
of men makes me talk to every one whom I meet quite freely 
and unreservedly, and without payment: indeed, if I could, I 
would gladly pay people myself to listen to me. If then, as 
I said just now, they were only going to laugh at me, as you 
say they do at you, it would not be at all an unpleasant way of 
spending the day, to spend it in court, jesting and laughing. 
But if they are going to be in earnest, then only prophets like 
you can tell where the matter will end. 

EHuthyphron — Well, Socrates, I dare say that nothing will 
come of it. Very likely you will be successful in your trial, 
and I think that I shall be in mine. 

Socrates— And what is this suit of yours, Euthyphron? 
Are you suing, or being sued? 

Huthyphron— I am suing. 

Socrates -— Whom? 

Huthyphron — A man whom I am thought a maniac to be 
suing. 

Socrates — What? Has he wings to fly away with? 

Euthyphron — He is far enough from flying ; he is a very 
old man. 

Socrates —- Who is he ? 

Euthyphron — He is my father. 

[Then Euthyphron having stated that he was prosecuting 
his father for having murdered a slave, Socrates asks him to 
define holiness. Euthyphron becomes entangled, and Socrates 
points out that he has not answered his question. He does 
not want a particular example of holiness. He wants to know 
what that is which makes all holy actions holy. Euthyphron, 
at length, defines holiness as “that which is pleasing to the 
gods.” But Socrates, by a series of apparently innocent ques- 
tions, compels Euthyphron to admit the absurdity of his defini- 
tion. Euthyphron has no better fortune with a second and 
third definition, and he passes from a state of patronizing self- 
complacency to one of puzzled confusion and deeply offended 
pride. ] 

Socrates — Then we must begin again, and inquire what is 
holiness.. I do not mean to give in until I have found out. 
Do not deem me unworthy; give your whole mind to the 
question, and this time tell me the truth. For if any one 
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knows it, it is you; and you are a Proteus whom I must not let 
go until you have told me. It cannot be that you would ever 
have undertaken to prosecute your aged father for the murder 
of a laboring man unless you had known exactly what is 
holiness and unholiness. You would have feared to risk the 
anger of the gods, in case you should be doing wrong, and you 
would have been afraid of what men would say. But now I 
am sure that you think that you know exactly what is holiness 
and what is not; so tell me, my excellent Euthyphron, and do 
not conceal from me what you hold it to be. 

Euthyphron— Another time, then, Socrates. I am ina hurry 
now, and it is time for me to be off. 

Socrates — What are you doing, my friend! Will you go 
away and destroy all my hopes of learning from you what is 
holy and what is.not, and so of escaping Meletus? I meant 
to explain to him that now Euthyphron has made me wise 
about divine things, and that I no longer in my ignorance 
speak rashly about them or introduce novelties in them; and 
then I was going to promise him to live a better life for the 
future. 


II. 
Socrates defends himself before the Athenians. 


Socrates —I cannot tell what impression my accusers have 
made upon you, Athenians: for my own part, I know that they 
nearly made me forget who I was, so plausible were they ; and 
yet they have scarcely uttered one single word of truth. But 
of all their many falsehoods, the one which astonished me most, 
was when they said that I was a clever speaker, and that yon 
must be careful not to let me mislead you. I thought that it 
was most impudent of them not to be ashamed to talk in that 
way; for as soon as I open my mouth the lie will be exposed, 
and I shall prove that I am not a clever speaker in any way 
at all: unless, indeed, by a clever speaker they mean a man 
who speaks the truth. If that is their meaning, I agree with 
them that 1 am a much greater orator than they. My accusers, 
then I repeat, have said little or nothing that is true ; but from 
me you shall hear the whole truth. Certainly you wilk not 
hear an elaborate speech, Athenians, drest up, like theirs, with 
words and phrases. I will say to you what I have to say, 
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without preparation, and in the words which come first, for 
I believe that my cause is just; so let none of you expect 
anything else. Indeed, my friends, it would hardly be seemly 
for me, at my age, to come before you like a young man with 
his specious falsehoods. But there is one thing, Athenians, 
which I do most earnestly beg and entreat of you. Do not 
be surprised and do not interrupt, if in my defense I speak in 
the same way that I am accustomed to speak in the market 
place, at the tables of the money changers, where many of you 
have heard me, and elsewhere. The truth is this. I am more 
than seventy years old, and this is the first time that I have 
ever come before a Court of Law; so your manner of speech 
here is quite strange to me. If I had been really a stranger, 
you would have forgiven me for speaking in the language and 
the fashion of my native country: and so now I ask you to 
grant me what I think I have a right to claim. Never mind 
the style of my speech —it may be better or it may be worse 
— give your whole attention to the question, Is what I say just, 
oris it not? That is what makes-a good judge, as speaking 
the truth makes a good advocate. 

I have to defend myself, Athenians, first against the old 
false charges of my old accusers, and then against the later 
ones of my present accusers. For many men have been accus- 
ing me to you, and for very many years, who have not uttered 
a word of truth: and I fear them more than I fear Anytus 
and his companions, formidable as they are. But, my friends, 
those others are still more formidable; for they got hold of 
most of you when you were children, and they have been more 
persistent in accusing me with lies, and in trying to persuade 
you that there is one Socrates, a wise man, who speculates 
about the heavens, and who examines into all things that are 
beneath the earth, and who can “make the worse appear the 
better reason.” 

These men, Athenians, who spread abroad this report, are 
the accusers whom I fear; for their hearers think that persons 
who pursue such inquiries never believe in the gods. And 
then they are many, and their attacks have been going on for 
a long time: and they spoke to you when you were at the age 
most readily to believe them: for you were all young, and 
many of you were children: and there was no one to answer 
them when they attacked me. And the most unreasonable 
thing of all is that commonly I do not even know their names : 
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I cannot tell you who they are, except in the case of the comie 
poets. 

But all the rest who have been trying to prejudice you 
against me, from motives of spite and jealousy, and sometimes, 
it may be, from conviction, are the enemies whom it is hardest 
to meet. For I cannot call any one of them forward in Court, 
to cross-examine him: I have, as it were, simply to fight with 
shadows in my defense, and to put questions which there is no 
one to answer. I ask you, therefore, to believe that, as I say, 
I have been attacked by two classes of accusers—first by 
Meletus and his friends, and then by those older ones of whom 
I have spoken. And, with your leave, I will defend myself 
first against my old enemies; for you heard their accusations 
first, and they were much more persistent than my present 
accusers are. 

Well, I must make my defense, Athenians, and try in the 
short time allowed me to remove the prejudice which you 
have had against me for a long time. 

Let us begin again, then, and see what is the charge which 
has given rise to the prejudice against me, which was what 
Meletus relied on when he drew his indictment. What is the 
calumny which my enemies have been spreading about me? 
I must assume that they are formally accusing me, and read 
their indictment. It would run somewhat in this fashion : — 

‘Socrates is an evil doer, who meddles with inquiries into 
things beneath the earth, and in heaven, and who ‘makes the 
worse appear the better reason, and who teaches others these 
same things.” 

That is what they say; and in the Comedy of Aristophanes 
you yourselves saw a man called Socrates swinging round in a 
basket, and saying that he walked the air, and talking a great 
deal of nonsense about matters of which I understand nothing, 
either more or less. JI do not mean to disparage that kind of 
knowledge, if there is any man who possesses it.. I trust 
Meletus may never be able to prosecute me for that. But, the 
truth is, Athenians, I have nothing to do with these matters, 
and almost all of you are yourselves my witnesses of this. I 
beg all of you who have ever heard me converse, and they are 
many, to inform your neighbors and tell them if any of you 
have ever heard me conversing about such matters, either more 
or less. That will show you that the other common stories 
about me are as false as this one. 
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[He is accused of being at once a wicked sophist who exacts 
money for teaching and a natural philosopher. He distin- 
guishes these characters, and shows that he is neither. He is 
unpopular because he has taken on himself the duty of examin- 
ing men, in consequence of a certain answer given by the 
Delphic oracle, “that he was the wisest of men.” He describes 
the examination of men which he undertook to test the truth 
of the oracle. This has gained him much hatred: men do not 
like to be proved ignorant when they think themselves wise, 
and so they call him a sophist and every kind of bad name 
besides, because he exposes their pretense of knowledge. ] 

What I have said must suffice as my defense against the 
charges of my first accusers. I will try next to defend myself 
against that *“ good patriot” Meletus, as he calls himself, and 
my later accusers. Let us assume that they are a new set of 
accusers, and read their indictment, as we did in the case of the 
others. It runs thus. He says that Socrates is an evil doer 
who corrupts the youth, and who does not believe in the gods 
whom the city believes in, but in other new divinities. Such 
is the charge. 

Let us examine each point in it separately. Meletus says 
that I do wrong by corrupting the youth: but I say, Athenians, 
that he is doing wrong; for he is playing off a solemn jest by 
bringing men lghily to trial, and pretending to have a great 
zeal and interest in matters to which he has never given a 
moment’s thought. And now I will try to prove to you that 
it is so. 

Come here, Meletus. Is it not a fact that you think it 
very important that the younger men should be as excellent as 
possible ? 

Meletus — It is. 

Socrates —Come then: tell the judges, who is it who im- 
proves them? You take so much interest in the matter that 
of course you know that. You are accusing me, and bringing 
me to trial, because, as you say, you have discovered that I 
am the corrupter of the youth. Come now, reveal to the 
judges who improves them. You see, Meletus, you have noth- 
ing to say; you are silent. But don’t you think that this is a 
scandalous thing? Is not your silence a conclusive proof of 
what I say, that you have never given a moment’s thought to 
the matter? Come, tell us, my good sir, who makes the young 
men better citizens? 
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Meletus —'The laws. ) 

Socrates — My excellent sir, that is not my question. What 
man improves the young, who starts with a knowledge of the 
laws? 

Meletus — The judges here, Socrates. 

Socrates — What do you mean, Meletus? Can they educate 
the young and improve them?, 

Meletus — Certainly. 

Socrates — All of them? or only some of them? 

Meletus — All of them. 

Socrates — By Héré that is good news? ‘There is a great 
abundance of benefactors. And do the listeners here improve 
them, or not ? 

Meletus —'They do. 

Socrates — And do the senators? 

Meletus — Yes. 

Socrates — Well then, Meletus, do the members of the 
Assembly corrupt the younger men? or do they again all im- 
prove them? 

Meletus —'They too improve them. 

Socrates — Then all the Athenians, apparently, make the 
young into fine fellows except me, and I alone corrupt them. 
1s that your meaning ? 

Meletus — Most certainly ; that is my meaning. 

Socrates — You have discovered me to be a most unfortunate 
man. Now tell me: do you think that the same holds good in 
the case of horses? Does one man do them harm and every one 
else improve them? On the contrary, is it not one man only, 
or a very few — namely, those who are skilled in horses— who 
can improve them; while the majority of men harm them, if 
they use them, and have to do with them? Is it not so, Mele- 
tus, both with horses and with every other animal? Of course 
it is, whether you and Anytus say yes or no. And young men 
would certainly be very fortunate persons if only one man cor- 
rupted them, and every one else did them good. ‘The truth is, 
Meletus, you prove conclusively that you have never thought 
about the youth in your life. It is quite clear, on your own 
showing, that you take no interest at all in the matters about 
which you are prosecuting me. 

[He proves that it is absurd to say that he corrupts the 
young intentionally, and if he corrupts them unintentionally, 
the law does not call upon Meletus to prosecute him for an 
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involuntary fault. With regard to the charge of teaching 
young men not to believe in the gods of the city, he cross- 
examines Meletus and involves him in several contradictions. ] 

But in truth, Athenians, I do not think that I need say very 
much to prove that I have not committed the crime for which 
Meletus is prosecuting me. What I have said is enough to 
prove that. But, I repeat, it is certainly true, as I have al- 
ready told you, that I have ineurred much unpopularity and 
made many enemies. And that is what will cause my condem- 
nation, if I am condemned; not Meletus, nor Anytus either, 
but the prejudice and suspicion of the multitude. They have 
been the destruction of many good men before me, and I think 
that they will be so.again. ‘There is no fear that I shall be 
their last victim. 

Perhaps some one will say: “ Are you not ashamed, Socrates, 
of following pursuits which are very likely now to cause your 
death?” I should answer him with justice, and say: “My 
friend, if you think that a man of any worth at all ought to 
reckon the chances of life and death when he acts, or that he 
ought to think of anything but whether he is acting rightly or 
wrongly, and as a good or a bad man would act, you are griev- 
ously mistaken.” According to you, the demigods who died at 
Troy would be men of no great worth, and among them the 
son of Thetis, who thought nothing of danger when the alter- 
native was disgrace. For when his mother, a goddess, ad- 
dressed him, as he was burning to slay Hector, I suppose in 
this fashion, ‘* My son, if thou avengest the death of thy com- 
rade Patroclus, and slayest Hector, thou wilt die thyself, for 
‘ Fate awaits thee straightway after Hector’s death ;’” he heard 
what she said, but he scorned danger and death; he feared 
much more to live a coward, and not to avenge his friend. “ Let 
me punish the evil doer and straightway die,” he said, “that I 
may not remain here by the beaked ships, a scorn of men, en- 
eumbering the earth.” Do you suppose that he thought of 
danger or of death? For this, Athenians, I believe to be the 
truth. Wherever a man’s post is, whether he has chosen it of 
his own will, or whether he has been placed at it by his com- 
mander, there it is his duty to remain and face the danger, 
without thinking of death, or of any other thing, except dis- 
honor. 

When the generals whom you chose to command me, Athe- 
-nians, placed me at my post at Potidwea, and at Amphipolis, and 
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at Delium, I remained where they placed me, and ran the risk 
of death, like other men: and it would be very strange conduct 
on my part if I were to desert my post now from fear of death 
or of any other thing, when God has commanded me, as I am 
persuaded that he has done, to spend my life in searching for 
wisdom, and in examining myself and others. ‘That would in- 
deed be a very strange thing: and then certainly I might with 
justice be brought to trial for not believing in the gods: for I 
should be disobeying the oracle, and fearing death, and thinking 
myself wise, when I was not wise. For to fear death, my friends, 
is only to think ourselves wise, without being wise: for it is 
to think that we know what we do not know. For anything 
that men can tell, death may be the greatest good that can 
happen to them: but they fear it as if they knew quite well 
that it was the greatest of evils. And what is this but that 
shameful ignorance of thinking that we know what we do not 
know? In this matter too, my friends, perhaps I am different 
from the mass of mankind: and if I were to claim to be at all 
wiser than others, it would be because I do not think that I 
have any clear knowledge about the other world, when, in fact, 
I have none. But I do know very well that it is evil and base 
to do wrong, and to disobey my superior, whether he be man 
or god. And I will never do what I know to be evil, and 
shrink in fear from what, for all that I can tell, may be a good. 
And so, even if you acquit me now, and do not lhsten to Anytus’ 
argument that, if I am to be acquitted, I ought never to have 
been brought to trial at all; and that, as it is, you are bound 
to put me to death, because, as he said, if I escape, all your 
children will forthwith be utterly corrupted by practicing what 
Socrates teaches; if you were therefore to say to me, ** Socrates, 
this time we will not listen to Anytus: we will let you go; but 
on this condition, that you cease from carrying on this search 
of yours, and from philosophy ; if you are found following those 
pursuits again, you shall die:” I say, if you offered to let me 
go on these terms, I should reply: “ Athenians, I hold you in 
the highest regard and love; but I will obey God rather than 
you: and as long as I have breath and strength I will not cease 
from philosophy, and from exhorting you, and declaring the 
truth to every one of you whom I meet, saying, as I am wont, 
‘My excellent friend, you are a citizen of Athens, a city which 
is very great and very famous for wisdom and power of mind ; 
are you not ashamed of caring so much for the making of money, - 
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and for reputation, and for honor? Will you not think or care 
about wisdom, and truth, and the perfection of your soul?’ ” 

And if he disputes my words, and says that he does care 
about these things, I shall not forthwith release him and go 
away: I shall question him and cross-examine him and test 
him: and if I think that he has not virtue, though he says that 
he has, I shall reproach him for setting the lower value on the 
most important things, and a higher value on those that are of 
less account. This I shall do to every one whom I meet, young 
or old, citizen or stranger: but more especially to the citizens, 
for they are more nearly akin to me. 

For, know well, God has commanded me to do so. And I think 
that no better piece of fortune has ever befallen you in Athens 
than my service to God. For I spend my whole life in going 
about and persuading you all to give your first and chiefest 
care to the perfection of your souls, and not till you have done 
that to think of your bodies, or your wealth; and telling you 
that virtue does not come from wealth, but that wealth, and 
every other good thing which men have, whether in public, or 
in private, comes from virtue. If then I corrupt the youth by 
this teaching, the mischief is great: but if any man says that I 
teach anything else, he speaks falsely. And therefore, Athe- 
nians, I say, either listen to Anytus, or do not listen to him: 
either acquit me, or do not acquit me: but be sure that I shall 
not alter my way of life; no, not if I have to die for it many 
times. 

[Jf the Athenians put him to death, they will harm them- 
selves more than him. The city is like a great and noble: 
horse rendered sluggish by its size and needing to be roused. 
He was the gadfly sent by God to attack it. He explains why 
he has not taken part in public life. If he had done so, he: 
would have perished without benefiting the city, because no: 
one could make him do wrong through fear of death. His con- 
duct on two occasions shows this. ] 

Well, my friends, this, together it may be with other things 
of the same nature, is pretty much what I have to say in my 
defense. There may be some one among you who will be 
vexed when he remembers how, even in a less important trial 
than this, he prayed and entreated the judges to acquit him 
with many tears, and brought forward his children and many 
of his friends and relatives in Court, in order to appeal to your 
feelings ; and then finds that I shall do none of these things, 
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though I am in what he would think the supreme danger. 
Perhaps he will harden himself against me when he notices 
this: it may make him angry, and he may give his vote in 
anger. If it isso with any of you—TI do not suppose that it 
is, but in case it should be so—I think that I should answer 
him reasonably if I said : — 

“My friend, I have kinsmen too, for, in the words of 
Homer, ‘I am not born of stocks and stones,’ but of woman ; ” 
and so, Athenians, I have kinsmen, and I have three sons, one 
of them a lad, and the other two still children. Yet I will not 
bring any of them forward before you, and implore you to 
acquit. me. 

And why will I do none of these things? It is not from 
arrogance, Athenians, nor because I hold you cheap: whether 
or no I can face death bravely is another question : but for my 
own credit, and for your credit, and for the credit of our city, I 
do not think it well, at my age, and with my name, to do any- 
thing of that kind. Rightly or wrongly, men have made up 
their minds that in some way Socrates is different from the 
mass of mankind. And it will be a shameful thing if those of 
you who are thought to excel in wisdom, or in bravery, or in 
any other virtue, are going to act in this fashion. I have often 
seen men with a reputation behaving in a strange way at their 
trial, as if they thought it a terrible fate to be killed, and as if 
they expected to live forever, if you did not put them to death. 
Such men seem to me to bring discredit on the city: for any 
stranger would suppose that the best and most eminent Athe- 
nians, who are selected by their fellow-citizens to hold office, 
and for other honors, are no better than women. Those of you, 
Athenians, who have any reputation at all, ought not to do 
these things : and you ought not to allow us to do them: you 
should show that you will be much more merciless to men who 
make the city ridiculous by these pitiful pieces of acting, than 
to men who remain quiet. 

But apart from the quéstion of credit, my friends, I do not 
think that it is right to entreat the judge to acquit us, or to 
escape condemnation in that way. It is our duty to convince 
his mind by reason. He does not sit to give away justice to 
his friends, but to pronounce judgment: and he has sworn not 
to favor any man whom he would like to favor, but to decide 
questions according to law. And therefore we ought not to 
teach you to forswear yourselves ; and you ought not to allow 
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yourselves to be taught, for then neither you nor we would be 
acting righteously. Therefore, Athenians, do not require me 
to do these things, for I believe them to be neither good nor 
just nor holy; and, more especially, do not ask me to do them 
to-day, when Meletus is prosecuting me for impiety. For were 
I to be successful, and to prevail on you by my prayers to 
break your oaths, I should be clearly teaching you to believe 
that there are no gods; and I should be simply accusing my- 
self by my defense of not believing in them. But, Athenians, 
that is very far from the truth. I do believe in the gods as no 
one of my accusers believes in them: and to you and to God I 
commit my cause to be decided as is best for you and for me. 


(He is found guilty by 281 votes to 220.) 


I am not vexed at the verdict which you have given, Athe- 
nians, for many reasons. I expected that you would find me 
guilty; and I am not so much surprised at that, as at the 
numbers of the votes. I, certainly, never thought that the 
majority against me would have been so narrow. But now it 
seems that 1f only thirty votes had changed sides, I should have 
escaped, 

| Meletus proposes the penalty of death. The law allows a 
convicted criminal to propose an alternative penalty instead. 
As he is a public benefactor, Socrates thinks that he ought to 
have a public maintenance in the Prytaneum, like an Olympic 
victor. Seriously, why should he propose a penalty? He is 
sure that he has done no wrong. He does not know whether 
death is a good or an evil. Why should he propose something 
that he knows to be an evil? Indeed, payment of a fine would 
be no evil, but then he has no money to pay a fine with; 
perhaps he can make up one mina (about twenty dollars) : that 
is his proposal. Or, if his friends wish it, he offers thirty 
min, and his friends will be sureties for payment. ] 


(He is condemned to death.) 


You have not gained very much time, Athenians, and, as 
the price of it, you will have an evil name from all who wish 
to reyile the city, and they will cast in your teeth that you put 
Socrates, a wise man, to death. For they will certainly call 
me wise, whether I am wise or not, when they want to reproach 
you. If you would have waited for a little while, your wishes 
would have been fulfilled in the course of nature; for you see 

vou, tv. —7 
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that I am an old man, far advanced in years, and near to death. 
I am speaking not to all of you, only to those who have voted 
for my death. And now I am speaking to them still. Perhaps, 
my friends, you think that I have been defeated because I was 
wanting in the arguments by which I could have persuaded you 
to acquit me, if, that is, I had thought it right to do or to say 
anything to escape punishment. 

It is not so. I have been defeated because I was wanting, 
not in arguments, but in overboldness and effrontery : because 
I would not plead before you as you would have liked to hear 
me plead, or appeal to you with weeping and wailing, or say 
and do many other things, which I maintain are unworthy of 
me, but which you have been accustomed to from other men. 
But when I was defending myself, I thought that I ought not 
to do anything unmanly because of the danger which I ran, and 
I have not changed my mind now. I would very much rather 
defend myself as I did, and die, than as you would have had me 
do, and live. Both in a lawsuit, and in war, there are some 
things which neither I nor any other man may do in order to 
escape from death. In battle a man often sees that he may at 
least escape from death by throwing down his arms and falling 
on his knees before the pursuer to beg for his life. And there 
are many other ways of avoiding death in every danger, if a man 
will not scruple to say and to do anything. 

But, my friends, I think that it is a much harder thing to 
escape from wickedness than from death; for wickedness is 
swifter than death. And now J, who am old and slow, have 
been overtaken by the slower pursuer: and my accusers, who 
are clever and swift, have been overtaken by the swifter pur- 
suer, which is wickedness. And now I shall go hence, sen- 
tenced by you to death ; and they will go hence, sentenced by 
truth to receive the penalty of wickedness and evil. And I 
abide by this award as well as they. Perhaps it was right 
for these things to be so: and I think that they are fairly 
measured. 

And now I wish to prophesy to you, Athenians who have 
condemned me. For I am going to die, and that is the time 
when men have most prophetic power. And I prophesy to you 
who have sentenced me to death, that a far severer punishment 
than you have inflicted on me, will surely overtake you as soon 
as Tam dead. You have done this thing, thinking that you will 
be relieved from having to give an account of yourlives. But 1 
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say that the result will be very different from that. There will 
be more men who will call you to account, whom I have held 
back, and whom you did not see. And they will be harder 
masters to you than I have been, for they will be younger, and 
you will be more angry with them. For if you think that you 
will restrain men from reproaching you for your evil lives by 
putting them to death, you are very much mistaken. That 
way of escape is hardly possible, and it is not a good one. It 
is much better, and much easier, not to silence reproaches, but 
to make yourselves as perfect as you ean. This is my parting 
prophecy to you who have condemned me. 

| Having sternly rebuked those who have condemned him, he 
bids those who have acquitted him to be of good cheer. No 
harm can come to a good man in life or in death. Death is 
either an eternal and dreamless sleep, wherein there is no sen- 
sation at all; or it is a journey to another and better world, 
where are the famous men of old. In either case it is not an 
evil, but’a good. ] 

And you too, judges, must face death with a good courage, 
and believe this as a truth, that no evil can happen to a good 
man, either in life, or after death. His fortunes are not neg- 
lected by the gods; and what has come to me to-day has. not 
come by chance. Iam persuaded that it was better for me to 
die now, and to be released from trouble: and that was the 
reason why the sign never turned me back. And so I am 
hardly angry with my accusers, or with those who have con- 
demned me to die. Yet it was not with this mind that they 
accused me and condemned me, but meaning to do me an 
injury. So far I may find fault with them. 

Yet I have one request to make of them. When my sons 
grow up, visit them with punishment, my friends, and vex 
them in the same way that I have vexed you, if they seem to 
you to care for riches, or for any other thing, before virtue: 
and if they think that they are something, when they are 
nothing at all, reproach them, as I have reproached you, for 
not caring for what they should, and for thinking that they are 
great men when in fact they are worthless. And if you will 
do this, I myself and my sons will have received our deserts at 
your hands. 

But now the time has come, and we must go hence ; I to die, 
and you to live. Whether life or death is better is known to 
God, and to God only. 
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A GRECIAN SUNSET. 
By LORD BYRON. 
[1788-1824. ] 


Stow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 
Along Morea’s hills the setting sun; 

Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 

But one unclouded blaze of living light: 

O’er the hushed deep the yellow beam he throws, 
Gilds the green wave that trembles as it glows. 
On old Aigina’s rock and Hydra’s isle 

The god of gladness sheds his parting smile: 
O’er his own regions lingering loves to shine, 
Though there his altars are no more divine. 
Descending fast, the mountain shadows kiss 

Thy glorious gulf, unconquered Salamis! 

Their azure arches through the long expanse, 
More deeply purpled, meet his mellowing glance, 
And tenderest tints, along their summits driven, 
Mark his gay course, and own the hues of heaven; 
Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep, 
Behind his Delphian rock he sinks to sleep. 


On such an eve his palest beam he cast, 

When, Athens! here thy wisest breathed his last. 
How watched thy better sons his farewell ray, 
That closed their murdered sage’s latest day ! 
Not yet — not yet — Sol pauses on the hill, 
The precious hour of parting lingers still: 

But sad his light to agonizing eyes, 

And dark the mountain’s once delightful dyes; 
Gloom o’er the lovely land he seems to pour — 
The land where Pheebus never frowned before: 
But ere he sunk below Citheron’s head, 

The cup of woe was quaffed — the spirit fled: 
The soul of him who scorned to fear or fly, 
Who lived and died as none can live or die. 


But lo! from high Hymettus to the plain, 

The queen of night asserts her silent reign; 

No murky vapor, herald of the storm, 

Hides her fair face, or girds her glowing form. 
With cornice glimmering as the moonbeams play, 
Where the white column greets her grateful ray, 
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And bright around, with quivering beams beset, 
Her emblem sparkles o’er the minaret: 

The groves of olive scattered dark and wide, 
Where meek Cephisus sheds his scanty tide, 
The cypress saddening by the sacred mosque, 
The gleaming turret of the gay kiosk, 

And sad and somber ’mid the holy calm, 

Near Theseus’ fane, one solitary palm: 

All, tinged with varied hues, arrest the eye, 
And dull were his who passed them heedless by. 


Again the Aigean, heard no more from far, 
Lulls his chafed breast from elemental war: 
Again his waves in milder tints unfold 

Their long expanse of sapphire and of gold, 
Mixed with the shades of many a distant isle, 
That frown, where gentler ocean deigns to smile, 
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THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES. 
By CICERO. 


{Marcos Tuxrxius Cicero, the greatest of Roman orators and perhaps the 
second of all time, was born z.c. 106, of the nobility. Trained for the bar, his 
first important case obliged him to go into exile for fear of the dictator Sulla. 
Returning after Sulla’s death, he became the leader of the bar and high in polit- 
ical life ; rose to be consul, B.c. 63, and gained great credit for suppressing 
Catiline’s conspiracy. Later, he was again exiled for taking sides against the 
tribune Clodius, and again recalled in a storm of popular enthusiasm. He sided 
with Pompey against Cesar, but made peace with the latter after Pharsalia. 
After the murder of Cesar, Cicero sided with Octavius, and thundered against 
Antony, who on his coalition with Octavius demanded Cicero’s life as the price 
of the junction; Octavius consented, and Cicero was assassinated by an officer 
whose life he had once saved at the bar. His orations, his letters saved and 
published by his freedman Tiro, and his varied disquisitions, keep his fame 
unfailingly bright. ] 


Tus tyrant [Dionysius] showed himself how happy he 
really was; for once, when Damocles, one of his flatterers, was 
dilating in conversation on his forces, his wealth, the greatness 
of his power, the plenty he enjoyed, the grandeur of his royal 
palaces, and maintaining that no one was ever happier, — 
“Have you an inclination,” said he, * Damocles, as this kind 
of life pleases you, to have a taste of it yourself and to make a 
trial of the good fortune that attends me?” And when he 
said that he should like it extremely, Dionysius ordered him 
to be laid on a bed of gold with the most beautiful covering, 
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embroidered and wrought with the most exquisite work, and 
he dressed out a great many sideboards with silver and em- 
bossed gold. He then ordered some youths, distinguished for 
their handsome persons, to wait at his table, and to observe his 
nod in order to serve him with what he wanted. There were 
ointments and garlands; perfumes were burned ; tables pro- 
vided with the most exquisite meats, — Damocles thought him- 
self very happy. In the midst of this apparatus Dionysius 
ordered a bright sword to be let down from the ceiling, sus- 
pended by a single horsehair, so as to hang over the head of 
that happy man. After which he neither cast his eye on those 
handsome waiters, nor on the well-wrought plate; nor touched 
any of the provisions; presently the garlands fell to pieces. 
At last, he entreated the tyrant to give him leave to go, for 
that now he had no desire to be happy. Does not Dionysius, 
then, seem to have declared there can be no happiness for one 
who is under constant apprehensions? But it was not now in 
his power to return to justice, and restore his citizens their 
rights and privileges ; for, by the indiscretion of his youth, he 
had engaged in so many wrong steps, and committed such 
extravagances, that had he attempted to have returned to a 
right way of thinking he must have endangered his life. 

Yet, how desirous he was of friendship, though at the 
same time he dreaded the treachery of friends, appears from 
the story of those two Pythagoreans: one of these had been 
security for his friend, who was condemned to die; the other, 
to release his security, presented himself at the time appointed 
for his dying: “I wish,” said Dionysius, ‘ you would admit 
me as the third in your friendship.” What misery was it for 
him to be deprived of acquaintance, of company at his table, 
and of the freedom of conversation, especially for one who was 
a man of learning, and from his childhood acquainted with 
liberal arts, very fond of music, and himself a tragic poet,— 
how good a one is not to the purpose, for I know not how it 
is, but in this way, more than any other, every one thinks his 
own performances excellent, I never as yet knew any poet (and 
I was very intimate with Aquinius), who did not appear to 
himself to be very admirable. The case is this: you are pleased 
with your own works, I like mine. But to return ‘to Dionysius: 
he debarred himself from all civil and polite conversation, and 
spent his life among fugitives, bondmen, and barbarians, for 
he was persuaded that no one could be his friend who was 
worthy of liberty or had the least desire of being free. 
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DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


(Cuartorre M. Yoncr, English novelist, was born in 1823. Her first cele- 
brated novel, ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,’’ was published in 1853; the equally well 
known ‘ Daisy Chain” in 1856; she has written many other and popular his- 
torical sketches. Her ‘‘ Book of Golden Deeds” appeared in 1864. ] 


Most of the best and noblest of the Greeks held what was 
called the Pythagorean philosophy. This was one of the many 
systems framed by the great men of heathenism, when by the 
feeble light of nature they were, as St. Paul says, “seeking 
after God, if haply they might feel after Him,” like men 
groping in the darkness. Pythagoras lived before the time 
of history, and almost nothing is known about him, though 
his teaching and his name were never lost. There is a belief 
that he had traveled in the East, and in Egypt, and as he lived 
about the time of the dispersion of the Israelites, it is possible 
that some of his purest and best teaching might have been 
erumbs gathered from their fuller instruction through the 
Law and the Prophets. One thing is plain, that even in deal- 
ing with heathenism the Divine rule holds good, “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Golden deeds are only to be 
found among men whose belief is earnest and sincere, and in 
something really high and noble. Where there was nothing 
worshiped but savage or impure power, and the very form of 
adoration was cruel and unclean, as among the Canaanites and 
Carthaginians, there we find no true self-devotion. The great 
deeds of the heathen world were all done by early Greeks and 
Romans before yet the last gleams of purer light had faded 
out of their belief, and while their moral sense still nerved 
them to energy ; or else by such later Greeks as had embraced 
the deeper and more earnest yearnings of the minds that had 
become a “law unto themselves.” 

The Pythagoreans were bound together in a brotherhood, 
the members of which had rules that are now not understood, 
but which linked them so as to form a sort of club, with com- 
mon religious observances and pursuits of science, especially 
mathematics and music. And they were taught to restrain 
their passions, especially that of anger, and to endure with 
patience all kinds of suffering; believing that such self- 
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restraint brought them nearer to the gods, and that death 
would set them free from the prison of the body. The souls 
of evil doers would, they thought, pass into the lower and 
more degraded animals, while those of good men would be 
gradually purified, and rise to a higher existence. This, 
though lamentably deficient, and false in some points, was a 
real religion, inasmuch as it gave a rule of life, with a motive 
for striving for wisdom and virtue. Two friends of this 
Pythagorean sect lived at Syracuse, in the end of the fourth 
century before the Christian era. Syracuse was a great Greek 
city, built im Sicily, and full of all kinds of Greek art and 
learning ; but it was a place of danger in their time, for it had 
fallen under the tyranny of a man of strange and capricious 
temper, though of great abilities, namely, Dionysius. He is 
said to have been originally only a clerk in a public office, but 
his talents raised him to continually higher situations, and at 
length, in a great war with the Carthaginians, who had many 
settlements in Sicily, he became general of the army, and then 
found it easy to establish his power over the city. 

This power was not according to the laws, for Syracuse, 
like most other cities, ought to have been governed by a coun- 
cil of magistrates; but Dionysius was an exceedingly able 
man, and made the city much more rich and powerful; he 
defeated the Carthaginians, and rendered Syracuse by far the 
chief city in the island, and he contrived to make every one 
so much afraid of him that no one durst attempt to overthrow 
his power. He was a good scholar, and very fond of phi- 
losophy and poetry, and he delighted to have learned men 
around him, and he had naturally a generous spirit ; but the 
sense that he was in a position that did not belong to him, 
and that every one hated him for assuming it, made him very 
harsh and suspicious. It is of him that the story is told, that 
he had a chamber hollowed in the rock near his state prison, 
and constructed with galleries to conduct sounds like an ear, 
so that he might overhear the conversation of his captives; 
and of him, too, is told that famous anecdote which has become 
a proverb, that on hearing a friend, named Damocles, express 
a wish to be in his situation for a single day, he took him at 
his word, and Damocles found himself at a banquet with every- 
thing that could delight his senses, delicious food, costly wine, 
flowers, perfumes, music; but with a sword with the point 
almost touching his head, and hanging by a single horse- 
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hair! This was to show the condition in which a usurper 
lived ! 

Thus Dionysius was in constant dread. He had a wide 
trench round his bedroom, with a drawbridge that he drew 
up and put down with his own hands; and tig put one barber 
to death for boasting that he held a razor to the tyrant’s throat 
every morning. After this he made his young daughters 
shave him ; but by and by he would not trust them with a 
razor, and ‘Caused them to singe off his beard with hot nut- 
shells! He was said to have put a man named Antiphon to 
death for answering him, when he asked what was the best 
kind of brass, ‘That of which the statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton were made.” These were the two Athenians 
who had killed the sons of Pisistratus the tyrant, so that the 
jest was most offensive; but its boldness might have gained 
forgiveness for it. One philosopher, named Philoxenus, he 
sent to a dungeon for finding fault with his poetry, but he 
afterwards composed another piece, which he thought so supe- 
rior, that he could not be content without sending for this 
adverse critic to hear it. When he had finished reading it, 
he looked to Philoxenus for a compliment; but the philoso- 
pher only turned round to the guards, and said dryly, “Carry 
me back to prison.” This time Dionysius had the sense to 
laugh, and forgive his honesty. 

All these stories may not be true; but that they should 
have been current in the ancient world shows what was the 
character of the man of whom they were told, how stern and 
terrible was his anger, and how easily it was incurred. Among 
those who came under it was a Pythagorean called Pythias, 
who was sentenced to death, according to the usual fate of 
those who fell under his suspicion. 

Pythias had lands and relations in Greece, and he entreated 
as a favor to be allowed to return thither and arrange his 
affairs, engaging to return within a specified time to suffer 
death. The tyrant laughed his request to scorn. Once safé 
out of Sicily, who would. answer for his return? Pythias made 
reply that he had a friend, who would become security for his 
return ; and while Dionysius, the miserable man who trusted 
nobody, was ready to scoff at his simplicity, another Pythago- 
rean, by name Damon, came forward, and offered to become 
surety for his friend, engaging, if Pythias did not return 
according to promise, to stifor donttit in his stead. 
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Dionysius, much astonished, consented to let Pythias go, 
marveling what would be the issue of the affair. Time went 
on, and Pythias did not appear. The Syracusans watched 
Damon, but he showed no uneasiness. He said he was secure 
of his friend’s truth and honor, and that if any accident had 
caused the delay of his return, he should rejoice in dying to 
save the life of one so dear to him. 

Even to the last day Damon continued serene and content, 
however it might fall out ; nay, even when the very hour drew 
nigh and still no Pythias. His trust was so perfect, that he 
did not even grieve at having to die for a faithless friend who 
had left him to the fate to which he had unwarily pledged him- 
self. It was not Pythias’ own will, but the winds and waves, 
so he still declared, when the decree was brought and the instru- 
ments of death made ready. The hour had come, and a few 
moments more would have ended Damon’s life, when Pythias 
duly presented himself, embraced his friend, and stood forward 
himself to receive his sentence, calm, resolute, and rejoiced that 
he had come in time. 

Even the dim hope they owned of a future state was 
enough to make these two brave men keep their word, and 
confront death for one another without quailing. Dionysius 
looked on more struck than ever. He felt that neither of such 
men must die. He reversed the sentence of Pythias, and call- 
ing the two to his judgment seat, he entreated them to admit 
him as a third in their friendship. Yet all the time he must 
have known it was a mockery that he should ever be such as 
they were to each other—he who had lost the very power of 
trusting, and constantly sacrificed others to secure his own life, 
whilst they counted not their lives dear to them in comparison 
with their truth to their word, and love to one another. No 
wonder that Damon and Pythias have become such a byword 
that they seem too well known to have their story told here, 
except that a name in every one’s mouth sometimes seems to be 
mentioned by those who have forgotten or never heard the tale 
attached to it. 
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A DIALOGUE FROM PLATO. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


[Born 1840.] 


«Ze temps le mieux employé est celui qu'on perd.” 


10 


—CLAUDE TILLIER. 


T’p “read” three hours. Both notes and text 


Were fast a mist becoming ; 
In bounced a vagrant bee, perplexed, 
And filled the room with humming, 


Then out. The casement’s leafage sways, 
And, parted light, discloses 

Miss Di., with hat and book, 
Of muslin mixed with roses. 


a maze 


“You're reading Greek?” “IT am—and you?” 


““(, mine’s a mere romancer! ” 
“So Plato is.” “Then read him — do; 
And Vll read mine in answer.” 


Tread. “My Plato (Plato, too, — 
That wisdom thus should harden !) 

Declares ‘blue eyes look doubly blue 
Beneath a Dolly Varden.” 


She smiled. “My book in turn avers 
(No author’s name is stated) 

That sometimes those Philosophers 
Are sadly mis-translated.” 


“But hear, — the next’s in stronger style: 
The Cynic School asserted 

That two red lips which part and smile 
May not be controverted !” 


She smiled once more —“ My book, I find, 
Observes some modern doctors 

Would make the Cynics out a kind 
Of album-verse concocters.” 
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Then I—“Why not? ‘Ephesian law, 
No less than time’s tradition, 

Enjoined fair speech on all who saw 
D1ana’s apparition.’ ” 


She blushed — this time. “If Plato’s page 
No wiser precept teaches, 

Then I’d renounce that doubtful sage, 
And walk to Burnham Beeches.” 


“ Agreed,” I said. “For Socrates 
(I find he too is talking) 

Thinks Learning can’t remain at ease 
While Beauty goes a walking.” 


She read no more. I leapt the sill: 
The sequel’s scarce essential — 
Nay, more than this, I hold it still 

Profoundly confidential. 


—_079400——_ 


PLATO AND BACON. 
By LORD MACAULAY. 


(Tuomas Bapineron Macautar: An English historian and essayist; born 
October 25, 1800; son of a noted philanthropist and a Quaker lady; died at 
London, December 28, 1859. He was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and called to the bar, but took to writing for the periodicals and to polities; 
became famous for historical essays, was a warm advocate of Parliamentary 
Reform, and was elected to Parliament in 1830. In 1884 he was made a member 
of the Supreme Legislative Council for India, residing there till 1838, and making 
the working draft of the present Indian Penal Code. He was Secretary at War 
in 1839. The first two volumes of his ‘‘ History of England’’ were published in 
December, 1848. His fame rests even more on his historical essays, his unsur- 
passed speeches, and his ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome.’’] 


Ir is altogether incorrect to say, as has often been said, that 
Bacon was the first man who rose up against the Aristotelian 
philosophy when in the height of its power. The-authority of 
that philosophy had received a fatal blow long before he was 
born. The part which Bacon played in this great change was 
the part, not of Robespierre, but of Bonaparte. The philosophy 
which he taught was essentially new. It differed from that of 
the celebrated ancient teachers, not merely in method, but also 
in object. Its object was the good of mankind, in the sense in 
which the mass of mankind always have understood and always 
will understand the word “ good.” 
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The difference between the philosophy of Bacon and that 
of his predecessors cannot, we think, be better illustrated than 
by comparing his views on some important subjects with those 
of Plato. We select Plato, because we conceive that he did 
more than any other person towards giving to the minds of 
speculative men that bent which they retained till they received 
from Bacon a new impulse in a diametrically opposite direction. 

It is curious to observe how differently these great men 
estimated the value of every kind of knowledge. Take arith- 
metic for example. Plato, after speaking slightly of the con- 
venience of being able to reckon and compute in the ordinary 
transactions of life, passes to what he considers as a far more 
important advantage. The study of the properties of numbers, 
he tells us, habituates the mind to the contemplation of pure 
truth, and raises us above the material universe. He would 
have his disciples apply themselves to this study, not that they 
may be able to buy or sell, not that they may qualify them- 
selves to be shopkeepers or traveling merchants, but that they 
may learn to withdraw their minds from the ever-shifting 
spectacle of this visible and tangible world, and to fix them on 
the immutable essences of things. 

Bacon, on the other hand, valued this branch of knowledge 
only on account of its uses with reference to that visible and 
tangible world which Plato so much despised. He speaks with 
scorn of the mystical arithmetic of the later Platonists, and 
laments the propensity of mankind to employ, on mere matters 
of curiosity, powers the whole exertion of which is required 
for purposes of solid advantage. He advises arithmeticians to 
leave these trifles, and to employ themselves in framing con- 
venient expressions, which may be of use in physical researches. 

The same reasons which led Plato to recommend the study 
of arithmetic led him to recommend also the study of mathe- 
matics. The vulgar crowd of geometricians, he says, will not 
understand him. They have practice always in view. ‘They do 
not know that the real use of the science is to lead men to the 
knowledge of abstract, essential, eternal truth. Indeed, if we 
are to believe Plutarch, Plato carried this feeling so far that he 
considered geometry as degraded by being applied to any pur- 
pose of vulgar utility. Archytas, it seems, had framed machines 
of extraordinary power on mathematical principles. Plato re- 
monstrated with his friend, and declared that this was to degrade 
a noble intellectual exercise into a low craft, fit only for carpen- 
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ters and wheelwrights. The office of geometry, he said, was to 
discipline the mind, not to minister to the base wants of the 
body. His interference was successful ; and from that time, 
according to Plutarch, the science of mechanics was considered 
as unworthy of the attention of a philosopher. 

Archimedes in a later age imitated and surpassed Archytas. 
But even Archimedes was not free from the prevailing notion 
that geometry was degraded by being employed to produce 
anything useful. It was with difficulty that he was induced to 
stoop from speculation to practice. He was half ashamed of 
those inventions which were the wonder of hostile nations, and 
always spoke of them slightingly as mere amusements, as trifles 
in which a mathematician might be suffered to relax his mind 
after intense application to the higher parts of his science. 

The opinion of Bacon on this subject was diametrically 
opposed to that of the ancient philosophers. He valued geome- 
try chiefly, if not solely, on account of those uses which to 
Plato appeared so base. And it is remarkabe that the longer 
Bacon lived the stronger this feeling became. When in 1605 
he wrote the two books on the Advancement of Learning, he 
dwelt on the advantages which mankind derived from mixed 
mathematics ; but he at the same time admitted that the bene- 
ficial effect produced by mathematical study on the intellect, 
though a collateral advantage, was “no less worthy than that 
which was principal and intended.” But it is evident that his 
views underwent a change. When, near twenty years later, he 
published the “De Augmentis,” which is the Treatise on the 
Advancement of Learning, greatly expanded and carefully cor- 
rected, he made important alterations in the part which related 
to mathematics. He condemned with severity the high preten- 
sions of the mathematicians, “delicias et fastum mathemati- 
corum.” Assuming the well-being of the human race to be 
the end of knowledge, he pronounced that mathematical science 
could claim no higher rank than that of an appendage or aux- 
iliary to other sciences. Mathematical science, he says, is the 
handmaid of natural philosophy ; she ought to demean herself 
as such; and he declares that he cannot conceive by what ill 
chance it has happened that she presumes to claim precedence 
over her mistress. He predicts —a prediction which would 
have made Plato shudder— that as more and more discoveries 
are made in physics, there will be more and more branches of 
mixed mathematics. Of that collateral advantage the value of 
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which, twenty years before, he rated so highly, he says not one 
word. This omission cannot have been the effect of mere inad- 
vertence. His own treatise was before him. From that trea- 
tise he deliberately expunged whatever was favorable to the 
study of pure mathematics, and inserted several keen reflections 
on the ardent votaries of that study. This fact, in our opinion, 
admits of only one explanation. Bacon’s love of those pursuits 
which directly tend to improve the condition of mankind, and 
his jealousy of all pursuits merely curious, had grown upon him, 
and had, it may be, become immoderate. He was afraid of 
using any expression which might have the effect of inducing 
any man of talents to employ in speculations, useful only to 
the mind of the speculator, a single hour which might be 
employed in extending the empire of man over matter. If 
Bacon erred here, we must acknowledge that we greatly prefer 
his error to the opposite error of Plato. We have no patience 
with a philosophy which, like those Roman matrons who swal- 
lowed abortives in order to preserve their shapes, takes pains to 
be barren for fear of being homely. 

Let us pass to astronomy. This was one of the sciences 
which Plato exhorted his disciples to learn, but for reasons far 
removed from common habits of thinking. ‘Shall we set down 
astronomy,” says Socrates, “among the subjects of study?” 
“T think so,” answers his young friend Glaucon: “to know 
something about the seasons, the months, and the years is of 
use for military purposes, as well as for agriculture and naviga- 
tion.” ‘It amuses me,” says Socrates, ‘to see how afraid you 
are, lest the common herd of people should accuse you of recom- 
mending useless studies.” He then proceeds, in that pure and 
magnificent diction which, as Cicero said, Jupiter would use if 
Jupiter spoke Greek, to explain that the use of astronomy is 
not to add to the vulgar comforts of life, but to assist in rais- 
ing the mind to the contemplation of things which are to be 
perceived by the pure intellect alone. The knowledge of the 
actual motions of the heavenly bodies Socrates considers as of 
little value. The appearances which make the sky beautiful at 
night are, he tells us, like the figures which a geometrician 
draws on the sand, mere examples, mere helps to feeble minds. 
We must get beyond them; we must neglect them; we must 
attain to an astronomy which is as independent of the actual 
stars as geometrical truth is independent of the lines of an ill- 
drawn diagram. This is, we imagine, very nearly, if not exactly, 
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the astronomy which Bacon compared to the ox of Prometheus, 
a sleek, well-shaped hide, stuffed with rubbish, goodly to look 
at, but containing nothing to eat. He complained that astron- 
omy had, to its great injury, been separated from natural phi- 
losophy, of which it was one of the noblest provinces, and 
annexed to the domain of mathematics. The world stood in 
need, he said, of a very different astronomy, of a living astronomy, 
of an astronomy which should set forth the nature, the motion, 
and the influences of the heavenly bodies, as they really are. 

On the greatest and most useful of all human inventions, the 
invention of alphabetical writing, Plato did not look with much 
complacency. He seems to have thought that the use of letters 
had operated on the human mind as the use of the gocart in 
learning to walk, or of corks in learning to swim, is said to 
operate on the human body. It was a support which, in his 
opinion, soon became indispensable to those who used it, which 
made vigorous exertion first unnecessary and then impossible. 
The powers of the intellect would, he conceived, have been 
more fully developed without this delusive aid. Men would 
have been compelled to exercise the understanding and the 
memory, and, by deep and assiduous meditation, to make truth 
thoroughly their own. Now, on the contrary, much knowl- 
edge is traced on paper, but little is engraved in the soul. A 
man is certain that he can find information at a moment’s 
notice when he wants it. He therefore suffers it to fade from 
his mind. Such a man cannot in strictness be said to know 
anything. He has the show without the reality of wisdom. 
These opinions Plato has put into the mouth cf an ancient king 
of Egypt. But it is evident from the context that they were 
his own; and so they were understood to be by Quinctilian. 
Indeed they are in perfect accordance with the whole Platonic 
system. 

Bacon’s views, as may easily be supposed, were widely dif- 
ferent. The powers of the memory, he observes, without the 
help of writing, can do little towards the advancement of any 
useful science. He acknowledges that the memory may be dis- 
ciplined to such a point as to be able to perform very extraor- 
dinary feats. But on such feats he sets little value. The 
habits of his mind, he tells us, are such that he is not disposed 
to rate highly any accomplishment, however rare, which is of 
no practical use to mankind. As to these prodigious achieve- 
ments of the memory, he ranks them with the exhibitions of 
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ropedancers and tumblers. “These two performances,” he 
says, ‘Care much of the same sort. The one is an abuse of the 
powers of the body; the other is an abuse of the powers of the 
mind. Both may perhaps excite our wonder; but neither is 
entitled to our respect.”’ 

To Plato, the science of medicine appeared to be of very 
disputable advantage. He did not indeed object to quick cures 
for acute disorders, or for injuries produced by accidents. But 
the art which resists the slow sap of a chronic disease, which 
repairs frames enervated by lust, swollen by gluttony, or inflamed 
by wine, which encourages sensuality by mitigating the natural 
punishment of the sensualist, and prolongs existence when the 
intellect has ceased to retain its entire energy, had no share of 
his esteem. A life protracted by medical skill he pronounced 
to be a long death. The exercise of the art of medicine ought, 
he said, to be tolerated, so far as that art may serve to cure 
the occasional distempers of men whose constitutions are good. 
As to those who have bad constitutions, let them die; and the 
sooner the better. Such men are unfit for war, for magistracy, 
for the management of their domestic affairs, for severe study 
and speculation. If they engage in any vigorous mental exer- 
cise, they are troubled with giddiness and fullness of the head, 
all which they lay to the account of philosophy. The best 
thing that can happen to such wretches is to have done with 
life at once. He quotes mythical authority in support of this 
doctrine ; and reminds his disciples that the practice of the 
sons of Alsculapius, as described by Homer, extended only to 
the eure of external injuries. 

Far different was the philosophy of Bacon. Of all the 
sciences, that which he seems to have regarded with the greatest 
interest was the science which, in Plato’s opinion, would not 
be tolerated in a well-regulated community. To make men 
perfect was no part of Bacon’s plan. His humble aim was to 
make imperfect men comfortable. The beneficence of his phi- 
losophy resembled the beneficence of the common Father, whose 
sun rises on the evil and the good, whose rain descends for the 
just and the unjust. In Plato’s opinion man was made for 
philosophy ; in Bacon’s opinion philosophy was made for man ; 
it was a means to an end; and that end was to increase the 
pleasures and to mitigate the pains of millions who are not and 
cannot be philosophers. That a valetudinarian who took great 
pleasure in being wheeled along his terrace, who relished his 
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boiled chicken and his weak wine and water, and who enjoyed 
a hearty laugh over the Queen of Navarre’s tales, should be 
treated as a caput lupinum because he could not read the 
Timeus without a headache, was a notion which the humane 
spirit of the English school of wisdom altogether rejected. 
Bacon would not have thought it beneath the dignity of a phi- 
losopher to contrive an improved garden chair for such a vale- 
tudinarian, to devise some way of rendering his medicines more 
palatable, to invest repasts which he might enjoy, and pillows 
on which he might sleep soundly ; and this though there might 
not be the smallest hope that the mind of the poor invalid would 
ever rise to the contemplation of the ideal beautiful and the 
ideal good. As Plato had cited the religious legends of Greece 
to justify his contempt for the more recondite parts of the art of 
healing, Bacon vindicated the dignity of that art by appealing to 
the example of Christ, and reminded men that the great Physi- 
cian of the soul did not disdain to be also the physician of the 
body. 

When we pass from the science of medicine to that of legis- 
lation, we find the same difference between the systems of these 
two great men. Plato, at the commencement of the Dialogue 
on Laws, lays it down as a fundamental principle that the end 
of legislation is to make men virtuous. It is unnecessary to 
point out the extravagant conclusions to which such a propo- 
sition leads. Bacon well knew to how great an extent the 
happiness of every society must depend on the virtue of its 
members; and he also knew what legislators can and what they 
cannot do for the purpose of promoting virtue. The view which 
he has given of the end of legislation, and of the principal means 
for the attainment of that end, has always seemed to us emi- 
nently happy, even among the many happy passages of the same 
kind with which his works abound. “Finis et scopus quem 
leges intueri atque ad quem jussiones et sanctiones suas dirigere 
debent, non alius est quam ut cives feliciter degant. Id fiet si 
pietate et religione recte instituti, moribus honesti, armis adver- 
sus hostes externos tuti, legum auxilio adversus seditiones et 
privatas injurias muniti, imperio et magistratibus obsequentes, 
copiis et opibus locupletes et florentes fuerint.” The end is 
the well-being of the people. The means are the imparting of 
moral and religious education; the providing of everything 
necessary for defense against foreign enemies; the maintaining 
of internal order; the establishing of a judicial, financial, and 
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commercial system, under which wealth may be rapidly accu- 
mulated and securely enjoyed. 

Even with respect to the form in which laws ought to be 
drawn, there is a remarkable difference of opinion between the 
Greek and the Englishman. Plato thought a preamble essen- 
tial; Bacon thought it mischievous. Each was consistent with 
himself. Plato, considering the moral improvement of the 
people as the end of legislation, justly inferred that a law which 
commanded and threatened, but which neither convinced the 
reason, nor touched the heart, must be a most imperfect law. 
He was not content with deterring from theft a man who still 
continued to be a thief at heart, with restraining a son who 
hated his mother from beating his mother. The only obedi- 
ence on which he set much value was the obedience which an 
enlightened understanding yields to reason, and which a virtu- 
ous disposition yields to precepts of virtue. He really seems 
to have believed that, by prefixing to every law an eloquent 
and pathetic exhortation, he should, to a great extent, render 
penal enactments superfluous. Bacon entertained no such 
romantic hopes; and he well knew the practical inconveniences 
of the course which Plato recommended. ‘ Neque nobis,” says 
he, * prologi legum qui inepti olim habiti sunt, et leges intro- 
ducunt disputantes non jubentes, utique placerent, si priscos 
mores ferre possemus. .. . Quantum fieri potest prologi evi- 
tentur, et lex incipiat a jussione.” 

Each of the great men whom we have compared intended to 
illustrate his system by a philosophical romance; and each left 
his romance imperfect. Had Plato lived to finish the “ Critias,” 
a comparison between that noble fiction and the “New Atlantis ” 
would probably have furnished us with still more striking 
instances than any which we have given. It is amusing to 
think with what horror he would have seen such an institution 
as Solomon’s House rising in his republic: with what vehe- 
mence he would have ordered the brewhouses, the perfume 
houses, and the dispensatories to be pulled down; and with 
what inexorable rigor he would have driven beyond the frontier 
all the Fellows of the College, Merchants of Light and Depre- 
dators, Lamps and Pioneers. 

To sum up the whole, we should say that the aim of the 
Platonic philosophy was to exalt man into a god. ‘The aim of 
the Baconian philosophy was to provide man with what he 
requires while he continues to be man, The aim of the Pla- 
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tonic philosophy was to raise us far above vulgar wants. The 
aim of the Baconian philosophy was to supply our vulgar wants. 
The former aim was noble; but the latter was attainable. 
Plato drew a good bow; but, like Acestes in Virgil, he aimed 
at the stars; and therefore, though there was no want of 
strength or skill, the shot was thrown away. His arrow was 
indeed followed by a track of dazzling radiance, but it struck 
nothing. 


Volans liquidis in nubibus arsit arundo 
Signavitque viam flammis, tenuisque recessit 
Consumta in ventos. 


Bacon fixed his eye on a mark which was placed on the 
earth, and within bowshot, and hit it in the white. The phi- 
losophy of Plato began in words and ended in words, noble 
words indeed, words such as were to be expected from the 
finest of human intellects exercising boundless dominion over 
the finest of human languages. ‘The philosophy of Bacon began 
in observations and ended in arts. 

The boast of the ancient philosophers was that their doctrine 
formed the minds of men to a high degree of wisdom and virtue. 
This was indeed the only practical good which the most cele- 
brated of those teachers even pretended to effect ; and undoubt- 
edly, if they had effected this, they would have deserved far 
higher praise than if they had discovered the most salutary 
medicines or constructed the most powerful machines. But 
the truth is that, in those very matters in which alone they pro- 
fessed to do any good to mankind, in those very matters for the 
sake of which they neglected all the vulgar interests of man- 
kind, they did nothing, or worse than nothing. They promised 
what was impracticable ; they despised what was practicable ; 
they filled the world with long words and long beards; and 
they left it as wicked and as ignorant as they found it. 

An acre in Middlesex is better than a principality in Utopia. 
The smallest actual good is better than the most magnificent 
promises of impossibilities. The wise man of the Stoics would, 
no doubt, be a grander object than a steam engine. But there 
are steam engines. And the wise man of the Stoics is yet to 
be bern. A philosophy which should enable a man to feel per- 
fectly happy while in agonies of pain would be better than a 
philosophy which assuages pain. But we know that there are 
remedies which will assuage pain ; and we know that the ancient 
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sages liked the toothache just as little as their neighbors. A 
philosophy which should extinguish cupidity would be better 
than a philosophy which should devise laws for the security of 
property. But it is possible to make laws which shall, to a 
very great extent, secure property. And we do not understand 
how any motives which the ancient philosophy furnished could 
extinguish cupidity. We know indeed that the philosophers 
were no better than other men. From the testimony of friends 
as well as of foes, from the confessions of Epictetus and Seneca, 
as well as from the sneers of Lucian and the fierce invectives 
of Juvenal, it is plain that these teachers of virtue had all the 
vices of their neighbors, with the additional vice of hypocrisy. 
Some people may think the object of the Baconian philosophy 
a low object, but they cannot deny that, high or low, it has 
been attained. They cannot deny that every year makes an 
addition to what Bacon called “fruit.” They cannot deny 
that mankind have made, and are making, great and constant 
progress in the road which he pointed out to them. Was there 
any such progressive movement among the ancient philoso- 
phers? After they had been declaiming eight hundred years, 
had they made the world better than when they began? Our 
belief is that, among the philosophers themselves, instead of a 
progressive improvement there was a progressive degeneracy. 
An abject superstition which Democritus or Anaxagoras would 
have rejected with scorn, added the last disgrace to the long 
dotage of the Stoic and Platonic schools. Those unsuccessful 
attempts to articulate which are so delightful and interesting 
in a child shock and disgust in an aged paralytic; and in the 
same way those wild’ and mythological fictions which charm 
us, when we hear them lisped by Greek poetry in its infancy, 
excite a mixed sensation of pity and loathing, when mumbled 
by Greek philosophy in its old age. We know that guns, 
cutlery, spyglasses, clocks, are better in our time than they 
were in the time of our fathers, and were better in the time of 
our fathers than they were in the time of our grandfathers. 
We might, therefore, be inclined to think that, when a philoso- 
phy which boasted that its object was the elevation and puri- 
fication of the mind, and which for this object neglected the 
sordid office of ministering to the comforts of the body, had 
flourished in the highest honor during many hundreds of years, 
a vast moral amelioration must have taken place. Was it so? 
Look at the schools of this wisdom four centuries before the 
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Christian era and four centuries after that era. Compare the 
men whom those schools formed at those two periods. Compare 
Plato and Libanius. Compare Pericles and Julian. This phi- 
losophy confessed, nay boasted, that for every end but one it 
was useless. Had it attained that one end ? 

Suppose that Justinian, when he closed the schools of Athens, 
had: called on the last few sages who still haunted the Portico 
and lingered round the ancient plane trees, to show their title 
to public veneration : suppose that he had said: “A thousand 
years have elapsed since, in this famous city, Socrates posed 
Protagoras and Hippias; during those thousand years a large 
proportion of the ablest men of every generation has been em- 
ployed in constant efforts to bring to perfection the philosophy 
which you teach, that philosophy has been munificently patron- 
ized by the powerful; its professors have been held in the 
highest esteem by the public; it has drawn to itself almost all 
the sap and vigor of the human intellect: and what has it 
effected? What profitable truth has it taught us which we 
should not equally have known without it? What has it en- 
abled us to do which we should not have been equally able to 
do without it?” Such questions, we suspect, would have puz- 
zied Simplicius and Isidore. Ask a follower of Bacon what 
the new philosophy, as it was called in the time of Charles the 
Second, has effected for mankind, and his answer is ready: “It 
has lengthened life; it has migitated pain ; it has extinguished 
diseases ; it has increased the fertility of the soil; it has given 
new securities to the mariner; it has furnished new arms to 
the warrior; it has spanned great rivers and estuaries with 
bridges of form unknown to our fathers; it has guided the 
thunderbolt innocuously from heaven to earth; it has lighted 
up the night with the splendor of the day; it has extended the 
range of the human vision ; it has multiplied the power of the 
human muscles; it has accelerated motion; it has annihilated 
distance ; it has facilitated intercourse, correspondence, all 
friendly offices, all dispatch of business; it has enabled man 
to descend to the depths of the sea, to soar into the air, to 
penetrate securely into the noxious recesses of the earth, to 
traverse the land in cars which whirl along without horses, and 
the ocean in ships which run ten knots an hour against the 
wind. These are but a part of its fruits, and of its first fruits. 
For it is a philosophy which never rests, which has never at- 
tained, which is never perfect. Its law is progress. A point 
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which yesterday was invisible is its goal to-day, and will be its 
starting post to-morrow.” 

Great and various as the powers of Bacon were, he owes his 
wide and durable fame chiefly to this, that all those powers 
received their direction from common sense. His love of the 
vulgar useful, his strong sympathy with the popular notions of 
good and evil, and the openness with which he avowed that 
sympathy, are the secret of his influence. There was in his 
system no cant, no illusion. He had no anointing for broken 
bones, no fine theories de fintdus, no arguments to persuade men 
out of their senses. He knew that men, and philosophers as 
well as other men, do actually love life, health, comfort, honor, 
security, the society of friends, and do actually dislike death, 
sickness, pain, poverty, disgrace, danger, separation from those 
to whom they are attached. He knew that religion, though it 
often regulates and moderates these feelings, seldom eradicates 
them; nor did he think it desirable for mankind that they 
should be eradicated. The plan of eradicating them by con- 
ceits like those of Seneca, or syllogisms like those of Chrysippus, 
was too preposterous to be for a moment entertained by a mind 
like his. He did not understand what wisdom there could be 
in changing names where it was impossible to change things ; 
in denying that blindness, hunger, the gout, the rack, were 
evils, and calling them dazozponyyeva ; in refusing to acknowl- 
edge that health, safety, plenty, were good things, and dubbing 
them by the name of aésafopa. In his opinions on all these 
subjects, he was not a Stoic, nor an Epicurean, nor an Academic, 
but what would have been called by Stoics, Epicureans, and 
Academics a mere éd:oTns, a mere common man. And it was 
precisely because he was so that his name makes so great an 
era in the history of the world. It was because he dug deep 
that he was able to pile high. It was because, in order to lay 
his foundations, he went down into those parts of human nature 
which lie low, but which are not liable to change, that the fabric 
which he reared has risen to so stately an elevation, and stands 
with such immovable strength. 

We have sometimes thought that an amusing fiction might 
be written, in which a disciple of Epictetus and a disciple of 
Bacon should be introduced as fellow-travelers. They come 
to a village where the smallpox has just begun to rage, and find 
houses shut up, intercourse suspended, the sick abandoned, 
mothers weeping in terror over their children. The Stoic 
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assures the dismayed population that there is nothing bad in 
the smallpox, and that to a wise man disease, deformity, death, 
the loss of friends, are not evils. The Baconian takes out a 
lancet and begins to vaccinate. They find a body of miners in 
great dismay. An explosion of noisome vapors has just killed 
many of those who were at work; and the survivors are afraid 
to venture into the cavern. The Stoic assures them that such 
an accident is nothing but a mere azrorponypevov. The Baco- 
nian, who has no such fine word at his command, contents him- 
self with devising a safety lamp. They find a shipwrecked 
merchant wringing his hands on the shore. His vessel with an 
inestimable cargo has just gone down, and he is reduced in a 
moment from opulence to beggary. The Stoic exhorts him not 
to seek happiness in things which lie without himself, and 
repeats the whole chapter of Epictetus mpods tols tiv amoplar 
dedoceoTras. The Baconian constructs a diving bell, goes down 
in it, and returns with the most precious effects from the wreck. 
It would be easy to multiply illustrations of the difference be- 
tween the philosophy of thorns and the philosophy of fruit, 
the philosophy of words and the philosophy of works. 
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THE BATTLE OF LEUCTRA (s.c. 371). 


By GEORGE GROTE. 


[Grorce Grorn, the greatest modern historian of ancient Greece, perhaps 
the greatest man altogether who ever wrote history, was of mingled German, 
Huguenot French, Irish, and English blood; born in Kent, 1794; died in Lon- 
don, 1871. Educated till sixteen at the Charterhouse School in London, he 
then entered his father’s banking house, still using all his leisure time for study. 
A massive scholar, thinker, and logician, he was also (what even for his works 
of pure scholarship was of the first value) a practical and experienced man of 
affairs. He worked hard for Parliamentary reform, and was member of Parlia- 
ment 1832-1841; strove annually to introduce voting by ballot, and was a great 
humanist with a deep sympathy for the ‘‘dim common millions.’? This ardent 
democratic feeling was the genesis of his immortal ‘* History of Greece” (twelve 
volumes, 1846-1856). In 1865 he brought out his ‘* Plato’? ; after his death his 
untinished ‘‘ Aristotle”? and two volumes of minor writings were published, and 
his widow wrote a biography. In his later years he was president of University 
College and vice-chancellor of London University (unsectarian).] 


THE Thebans with their allied Boeotians were posted on a 
declivity opposite to the Spartan camp. They were commanded 
by the seven Beotarchs of whom Epaminondas was one. But 
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such was the prevalent apprehension of joining battle with 
the Spartans on equal terms, that even when actually on the 
ground, three of these Beotarchs refused to concur in the order 
for fighting, and proposed to shut themselves up in Thebes for 
a siege, sending their wives and families away to Athens. 
Epaminondas was vainly combating their determination, when 
the seventh Boeotarch, Branchylides, arrived from the passes of 
Kitheeron, where he had been on guard, and was prevailed upon 
to vote in favor of the bolder course. 

While others were comforted by the hope of superhuman 
aid, Epaminondas, to whom the order of the coming battle had 
been confided, took care that no human precautions should be 
wanting. His task was arduous; for not only were his troops 
dispirited, while those of the enemy were confident, but their 
numbers were inferior, and some of the Boeotians present were 
hardly even trustworthy. What the exact numbers were on 
either side we are not permitted to know. Diodorus assigns 
about 6000 men to the Thebans; Plutarch states the numbers 
of Cleombrotus at 11,000. Without placing faith in these fig- 
ures, we see good reason for believing that the Theban total 
was decidedly inferior. For such inferiority Epaminondas 
strove to make up by skillful tactics, and by a combination at 
that time novel as well as ingenious. In all former Grecian 
battles, the opposite armies had been drawn up in line, and 
had fought along the whole line; or at least such had been the 
intention of the generals —and if it was not realized, the cause 
was to be sought in accidents of the ground, or backwardness 
or disorder on the part of some division of the soldiers. Depart- 
ing from this habit, Epaminondas now arrayed his troops so as . 
to bring his own left to bear with irresistible force upon the 
Spartan right, and to keep back the rest of his army compara- 
tively out of action. Knowing that Cleombrotus, with the 
Spartans and all the official persons, would be on the right of 
their own line, he calculated that, if successful on this point 
against the best troops, he should find little resistance from the 
remainder. Accordingly he placed on his own left wing chosen 
Theban hoplites to the prodigious depth of fifty shields, with 
Pelopidas and the Sacred Band in front. His order of advance 
was disposed obliquely or in echelon, so that the deep column 
on the left should join battle first, while the center and right 
kept comparatively back and held themselves more in a defen- 
sive attitude. 
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In 371 3B.c. such a combination was absolutely new, and 
betokened high military genius. It is therefore no disgrace to 
Cleombrotus that he was not prepared for it, and that he ad- 
hered to the ordinary Grecian tactics of joining battle at once 
along the whole line. But so unbounded was the confidence 
reigning among the Spartans, that there never was any occasion 
on which peculiar precautions were less thought of. When, 
from their entrenched camp on the Leuctrian eminence, they 
saw the Thebans encamped on an opposite eminence, separated 
from them by a small breadth of low ground and moderate de- 
clivities, their only impatience was to hurry on the decisive 
moment, so as to prevent the enemy from escaping. Both the 
partisans and the opponents of Cleombrotus united in proyvok- 
ing the order for battle, each in their own language. The 
partisans urged him, since he had never yet done anything 
against the Thebans, to strike a decisive blow, and clear him- 
self from the disparaging comparisons which rumor instituted 
between him and Agesilaus; the opponents gave it to be un- 
derstood that if Cleombrotus were now backward, their sus- 
picions would be confirmed that he leaned in his heart towards 
the Thebans. Probably the king was himself sufficiently eager 
to fight, and so would any other Spartan general have been, 
under the same circumstances, before the battle of Leuctra. 
But even had he been otherwise, the impatience prevalent 
among the Lacedemonian portion of his army left him no 
option. Accordingly, the decided resolution to fight was taken. 
The last council was held, and the final orders issued by Cleom- 
brotus after his morning meal, where copious libations of wine 
- both attested and increased the confident temper of every man. 
The army was marched out of the camp, and arrayed on the 
lower portion of the declivity : Cleombrotus with the Spartans 
and most of the Lacedzmonians being on the right, in an order 
of twelve deep. Some Lacedzmonians were also on the left, 
but respecting the order of the other parts of the line we have 
no information. The cavalry was chiefly posted along the front. 

Meanwhile, Epaminondas also marched down his declivity 
in his own chosen order of battle, his left wing being brought 
forward and strengthened into very deep order for desperate 
attack. His cavalry too were posted in front of his line. But 
before he commenced his march, he sent away his baggage and 
attendants home to Thebes, while at the same time he made 
proclamation that any of his Beotian hoplites who were not 
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hearty in the cause might also retire if they chose. Of such 
permission the Thespians immediately availed themselves, so 
many were there, in the Theban camp, who estimated the 
chances to be all in favor of Lacedemonian victory. But when 
these men, a large portion of them unarmed, were seen retir- 
ing, a considerable detachment from the army of Cleombrotus, 
either with or without orders, ran after to prevent their escape, 
and forced them to return for safety to the main Theban army. 
The most zealous among the allies of Sparta present — the Pho- 
cians, the Phliasians, and the Heracleots, together with a body 
of mercenaries — executed this movement, which seems to have 
weakened the Lacedemonians in the main battle, without doing 
any mischief to the Thebans. 

The cavalry first engaged in front of both lines; and here 
the superiority of the Thebans soon became manifest. The 
Lacedemonian cavalry —at no time very good, but at this 
moment unusually bad, composed of raw and feeble novices, 
mounted on horses provided by the rich—was soon broken 
and driven back upon the infantry, whose ranks were disturbed 
by the fugitives. To reéstablish the battle Cleombrotus gave 
the word for the infantry to advance, himself personally lead- 
ing the right. The victorious cavalry probably hung upon 
the Lacedemonian infantry of the center and left, and pre- 
vented them from making much forward movement; while 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas with their left advanced accord- 
ing to their intention to bear down Cleombrotus and his right 
wing. The shock here was terrible; on both sides victory was 
resolutely disputed, in a close hand combat, with pushing of 
opposite shields and opposite masses. But such was the over- 
whelming force of the Theban charge — with the Sacred Band 
or chosen warriors in front, composed of men highly trained in 
the palestra, and the deep column of fifty shields propelling 
behind — that even the Spartans, with all their courage, obsti- 
na¢y, and discipline, were unable to stand up against it. Cle- 
ombrotus, himself either in or near the front, was mortally 
wounded, apparently early in the battle; and it was only by 
heroic and unexampled efforts on the part of his comrades around 
that he was carried off yet alive, so as to preserve him from fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy. Around him also fell the most 
eminent members of the Spartan official staff: Deinon the Pole- 
march, Sphodrias with his son Cleonymus, and several others. 
After an obstinate resistance and a fearful slaughter, the right 
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wing of the Spartans was completely beaten and driven: back 
to their camp on the higher ground. 

It was upon the Spartan right'wing, where the Theban left 
was irresistibly strong, that all the stress of the battle fell, as 
Epaminondas had intended that it should. In no other part 
of the line does there appear to have been any serious fighting : 
partly through his deliberate scheme of not pushing forward 
either his center or his right — partly throngh the preliminary 
yictory of the Theban cavalry, which probably checked in part 
the forward march of the enemy’s line —and partly also 
through the lukewarm adherence, or even suppressed, hostility, 
of the allies marshaled under the command, of Cleombrotus. 
The Phocians and Heracleots —zealous in the cause from 
hatred of Thebes—had quitted the line to strike a blow at the 
retiring baggage and attendants, while the remaining allies, 
after mere nominal fighting and little or no loss, retired to the 
camp as soon as they saw the Spartan right defeated and driven 
back to it. Moreover, even some Lacedemonians on the left 
wing, probably astounded by the lukewarmness of those around 
them, and by the unexpected calamity on their own right, fell 
back in the same manner. The whole Lacedzemonian force, 
with the dying king, was thus again assembled and form’ed 
behind the intrenchment on the higher ground, where the 
victorious ,Thebans did not attempt to molest them. 

, But very different were their feelings as they now stood 
arrayed in the camp from that exulting boastfulness with which 
they had quitted it an hour or two before, and fearful was. the 
loss when it came to be verified. Of seven hundred Spartans 
who had marched forth from the camp, only three hundred re- 
turned to it. One thousand Lacedzmonians, besides; had been 
left on the field, even by the admission of Xenophon; probably 
the real number was even larger. Apart from this, the death of 
Cleombrotus was of itself an event impressive to every one, the 
like of which had never occurred since the fatal day of Ther- 
mopyle. But this was not all... The allies who stood alongside 
of them in arms were now altered men. All were sick of their 
cause, and averse to further exertion; some scarcely concealed 
a positive satisfaction at the defeat. And when the surviving 
polemarchs, now commanders, took counsel with the principal 
officers as to the steps proper in the emergency, there were a 
few, but very few, Spartans who pressed for renewal of'the bat- 
tle, and for recovering by force their slain brethren in the field, 
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or perishing in the attempt. All the rest’ felt like beaten men ; 
so that the polemarchs, giving effect to the general sentiment, 
sent a herald to solicit the regular truce for burial of their dead. 
This the Thebans granted, after erecting their own trophy. But 
Epaminondas, aware that the Spartans would practice every 
stratagem to conceal the magnitude of their losses, coupled the 
grant with the condition that the allies should bury their dead 
first. It was found that the allies had scarcely any dead to 
pick up, and that nearly every slain warrior on the field was a 
Lacedemonian. And thus the Theban general, while he placed 
the loss beyond possibility of concealment, proclaimed at the 
same time such public evidence of Spartan courage as to rescue 
the misfortune of Leuctra from all aggravation on the score of 
dishonor. What the Theban loss was Xenophon does not tell 
us. Pausanias states it at forty-seven men, Diodorus at three 
hundred. The former number is preposterously small, and 
even the latter is doubtless under the truth, for a victory in 
close fight, over soldiers like the Spartans, must have been 
dearly purchased. Though the bodies of the Spartans were 
given up to burial, their arms were retained, and the shields of 
the principal officers were seen by the traveler Pausanias at 
Thebes, five hundred years afterwards. . 

Twenty days only had elapsed, from the time when Epami- 
nondas quitted Sparta after Thebes had been excluded from 
the general peace, to the day when he stood victorious on thé 
field of Leuctra. The event came like a thunderclap upon 
every one in Greece —upon victors as well as vanquished — 
upon allies and neutrals, near and distant, alike. The general 
expectation had been that Thebes would be speedily overthrown 
and dismantled ; instead of which, not only she had escaped, but 
had inflicted a crushing blow on the military majesty of Sparta. 

It is in vain that Xenophon — whose account of the battle 
is obscure, partial, and imprinted with that chagrin which the 
event occasioned to him — ascribes the defeat to untoward acci- 
dents, or to the rashness and convivial carelessness of Cleom- 
brotus, upon whose generalship Agesilaus and his party at 
Sparta did not secruple to cast ungenerous reproach, while 
others faintly exculpated him by saying that he had fought 
contrary to his better judgment, under fear of unpopularity. 
Such criticisms, coming from men wise after the fact, and con- 
soling themselves for the public calamity by censuring the 
unfortunate commander, will not stand examination. Cleom- 
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brotus represented on this occasion the feeling universal among 
his countrymen. He was ordered to march against Thebes 
with the full belief, entertained by Agesilaus and all the Spar- 
tan leaders, that her unassisted force could not resist him. To 
fight the Thebans on open ground was exactly what he and 
every other Spartan desired. While his manner of forcing the 
entrance of Beotia, and his capture of Creusis, was a creditable 
maneuver, he seems to have arranged his order of battle in the 
manner usual with Grecian generals at the time. ‘There ap- 
pears no reason to censure his generalship, except in so far as 
he was unable to divine — what no one else divined — the su- 
perior combinations of his adversary, then for the first time 
applied to practice. 

To the discredit of Xenophon, Epaminondas is never named 
in his narrative of the battle, though he recognizes in substance 
that the battle was decided by the irresistible Theban force 
brought to bear upon one point of the enemy’s phalanx —a 
fact which both Plutareh and Diodorus expressly refer to the 
genius of the general. All the calculations of Epaminondas 
turned out successful. The bravery of the Thebans, cavalry as 
well as infantry, seconded by the training which they had re- 
ceived during the last few years, was found sufficient to carry 
his plans into full execution. To this circumstance principally 
was owing the great revolution of opinion throughout Greece 
which followed the battle. Every one felt that a new military 
power had arisen, and that the Theban training, under the gen- 
eralship of Epaminondas, had proved itself more than a match 
on a fair field, with shield and spear, and with numbers on the 
whole inferior, for the ancient Lycurgean discipline; which 
last had hitherto stood without a parallel as turning out artists 
and craftsmen in war, against mere citizens in the opposite 
ranks, armed, yet without the like training. Essentially sta- 
tionary and old-fashioned, the Lycurgean discipline was now 
overborne by the progressive military improvement of other 
states, handled by a preéminent tactician—a misfortune pre- 
dicted by the Corinthians at Sparta sixty years before, and 
now realized, to the conviction of all Greece, on the field of 
Leuctra. 
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EDUCATING A CITIZEN. 


By PLATO. 
(From the ‘‘ Republic": translated by Benjamin Jowett.) 


SocRATES — Is not war an art ? 

Glaucon — Certainly. . . 

But the mere handling of tools will not make a man a 
skilled workman. How then will he who takes up a shield or 
other implement of war all in a day become a good fighter ? 

Yes, he said, the tools which would teach their own use 
would be of rare value. 

And the greater the business of the guardian is, I said, the 
more time and art and skill will be needed by him? 

That is what I should suppose, he replied. 

Will he not also require natural gifts ? 

Certainly. 

We shall have to select natures which are suited to their 
task of guarding the city ? 

That will be our duty. 

And anything but an easy duty, I said; but still we must 
endeavor to do our best as far as we can? 

We must. .... 

Well, and your guardian must be brave if he is to fight 
well ? 

Certainly. 

And is he likely to be brave who has no spirit? Did you 
never observe how the presence of spirit makes the soul of any 
creature absolutely fearless and invincible ? 

Yes: I have observed that. 

Then now we have a clear idea of the bodily qualities which 
are required in the guardian ? 

Leue. 

And also of the mental ones; his soul is to be full of spirit? 

Yes. 

But then, Glaucon, those spirited natures are apt to be 
furious with one another, and with everybody else ? 

There is the difficulty, he replied. 

Whereas, I said, they ought to be gentle to their friends, 
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and dangerous to their enemies ; or, instead of their enemies 
destroying them, they will destroy themselves. 

True, he said. 

What is to be done then, I said; how shall we find a gen- 
tle nature which has also a great spirit, for they seem to be 
inconsistent with one another ? 

rue: 

And yet he will not be a good guardian who is wanting in 
either of these two qualities; and, as the combination of them 
appears to be impossible, this is equivalent to saying that to be 
a good guardian is also impossible. 

I am afraid that what you say is true, he replied. 

Here feeling perplexed I began to think over what had pre- 
ceded. My friend, I said, we deserve to be in a puzzle; for 
we have lost sight of the simile with which we started. 

What do you mean? he said. 

I mean to say that there do exist natures gifted with those 
opposite qualities. 

And where do you find them ? 

Many animals, I replied, furnish examples of them; our 
friend the dog is a very good one: you know that well-bred 
dogs are perfectly gentle to their familiars and acquaintances, 
and the reverse to strangers. 

Yes, I know. 

Then there is nothing impossible or out of the order of 
nature in our finding a guardian who has a similar combination 
of qualities. 

Certainly not. 

Would you not say that he should combine with the spirited 
nature the qualities of a philosopher ? 

I do not apprehend your meaning. 

The trait of which I am speaking, I replied, may be also 
seen in the dog, and is remarkable in an animal. 

What trait ? 

Why, a dog, whenever he sees a stranger, is angry; when 
an acquaintance, he welcomes him, although the one has never 
done him any harm, nor the other any good. Did this never 
strike you as curious ? 

I never before thought of it, though I quite recognize the 
truth of your remark. © 

And surely this instinct of the dog is very charming ; — 
your dog is a true philosopher. ) 
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Why? 

Why, because he distinguishes the face of a friend and of 
an enemy only by the criterion of knowing and not knowing. 
And must not the creature be fond of learning who determines 
what is friendly and what is unfriendly by the test of knowl- 
edge and ignorance? 

Most assuredly. 

And is not the love of learning the love of wisdom, which 
is philosophy ? 

They are the same, he replied. 

And may we not say confidently of man also, that he who 
is likely to be gentle to his friends and acquaintances, must 
by nature be a lover of wisdom and knowledge? 

That we may safely affirm. 

Then he who is to be a really good and noble guardian of 
the State will require to unite in himself philosophy and spirit 
and swiftness and strength? 

Undoubtedly. 

Then we have found the desired natures; and now that we 
have found them, How are they to be reared and educated ? is 
the inquiry which may be fairly expected to throw light on 
the greater inquiry which is our final end — How do justice 
and injustice grow up in States? for we do not want to be 
tedious and irrelevant, or to leave out anything which is really 
to the point. 

Adeimantus thought that the inquiry would be of great 
use to us. 

Then, I said, my dear friend, the task must not be given 
up, even if somewhat long. 

Certainly not. 

Come, then, and let us pass a leisure hour in story telling, 
and our story shall be the education of our heroes. 

By all means. 

And what shall be their education? Can we find a better 
than the old-fashioned sort?—and this has two divisions, 
gymnastic for the body and music for the soul. 

True. 

Shall we begin education with music, and go on to gym- 
nastic afterwards ? 

By all means. 

And when you speak of music, do you rank literature under 
music or not? 
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I do. 

And literature may be either true or false? 

Ves. 

And the young are trained in both kinds, and in the false 
before the true? 

I do not understand your meaning, he said. 

You know, I said, that we begin by telling children stories 
which, though not wholly destitute of truth, are in the main 
fictitious; and these stories are told them when they are not 
of an age to learn gymnastics. 

Very true. 

That was my meaning in saying that we must teach music 
before gymnastics. 

Quite right, he said. 

You know also that the beginning is the chiefest part of 
any work, especially in a young and tender thing; for that is 
' the time at which the character is being formed and most 
readily receives the desired impression. 

Quite true. 

And shall we just carelessly allow children to hear any casual 
tales which may be framed by casual persons, and to receive into 
their minds notions which are the very opposite of those which 
are to be held by them when they are grown up? 

We cannot. 

Then the first thing will be to have a censorship of the 
writers of fiction, and let the censors receive any tale of fiction 
which is good, and reject the bad; and we desire mothers and 
nurses to tell their children the authorized ones only. Let 
them fashion the mind with their tales, even more fondly than 
they form the body with their hands; and most of those which 
are now in use must be discarded. 

Of what tales are you speaking? he said. 

You may find a model of the lesser in the greater, I said ; 
for they are necessarily cast in the same mold, and there is 
‘the same spirit in both of them. 

That may be very true, he replied; but I do not as yet 
know what you would term the greater. 

Those, I said, which are narrated by Homer and Hesiod, 
and the rest of the poets, who have ever been the great story- 
tellers of mankind. 

But which stories do you mean, he said; and what fault do 
you find with them? 
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A fault which is most serious, I said; the fault of telling a 
lie, and, which is more, a bad lie. 

But when is this fault committed ? 

Whenever an erroneous representation is made of the nature 
of gods and heroes, —like the drawing of a limner which has 
not the shadow of a likeness to the truth. 

Yes, he said, that sort of thing is certainly very blamable ; 
but what are the stories which you mean ? 

First of all, I said, there was that greatest of all lies in high 
places, which the poet told about Uranus, and which was a bad 
lie too, —I mean what Hesiod says that Uranus did and what 
Cronus did to him. The doings of Cronus, and the sufferings 
which in turn his son inflicted upon him, even if they were 
true, ought certainly not to be lightly told to young and sim- 
ple persons; if possible, they had better be buried in silence. 
But if there is an absolute necesssity for their mention, a chosen 
few might hear them in a mystery, and in order to reduce the 
number of hearers they should sacrifice not a common (Eleu- 
sinian) pig, but some huge and unprocurable victim. 

Why, yes, said he, those stories are certainly objectionable. 

Yes, Adeimantus, they are stories not to be narrated in our 
State; the young man should not be told that in committing 
the worst of crimes he is far from doing anything outrageous ; 
and that if he chastises his father when he does wrong, in any 
manner he likes, he will only be following the example of the 
first and greatest among the gods. 

I quite agree with you, he said ; in my opinion those stories 
are not fit to be repeated. 

Neither, if we mean our future guardians to regard the 
habit of quarreling as dishonorable, should anything be said of 
the wars in heaven and of the plots and fightings of the gods 
against one another, which are quite untrue. Far be it from 
us to tell them of the battles of the giants, and embroider them 
on garments; or of all the innumerable other quarrels of gods 
and heroes with their friends and relations. If they would 
only believe us we would tell them quarreling is unholy, and 
that never up to this time has there been any quarrel between 
citizens ; this is what old men and old women should begin by 
telling children, and the same when they grow up. And the 
poets should be required to compose accordingly. But the 
narrative of Hephestus binding Here his mother, or how on 
another occasion Zeus sent him flying for taking her part when 
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she was being beaten, —such tales must not be admitted into 
our State, whether they are supposed to have an allegorical 
meaning or not. For the young man cannot judge what is 
allegorical and what is literal; anything that he receives into 
his mind at that age is apt to become indelible and unalterable ; 
and therefore the tales which they first hear should be models 
of virtuous thoughts. 

There you are right, he replied; that is quite essential: but, 
then, where are such models to be found? and what are the 
tales in which they are continued? when that question is asked, 
what will be our answer ? 

I said to him, You and I, Adeimantus, are not poets in what 
we are about just now, but founders of a State: now, the 
founders of a State ought to know the general forms in which 
poets should cast their tales, and the limits which should be 
observed by them, but actually to make the tales is not their 
business. 

Very true, he said; but what are those forms of theology 
which you mean? 

Something of this kind, I replied: God is always to be 
represented as he truly is; that is one form which is equally 
to be observed in every kind of verse, whether epic, lyric, or 
tragic. 

Right. 

And is he not truly good? and must he not be represente 
as such ? 

Certainly. 

And no good thing is hurtful? 

No, indeed. 

And thas which is not hurtful hurts not? 

Certainly not. 

And that which hurts not does no evil? 

No. 

And that which does no evil is the cause of no evil? 

Impossible. 

And the good is the advantageous ? 

Yes. 

And the good is the cause of well-being ? 

Yesi 

The good is not the cause of all things, but of the good 
only, and not the cause of evil? 

Assuredly. 
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Then God, if he be good, is not the author of all things, 
as the many assert, but he is the cause of a few things 
only, and not of most things that occur to men. For few are 
the goods of human life, and many are the evils, and the good | 
is to be attributed to God alone; of the evils the cause is to be 
sought elsewhere, and not in him. 

That appears to me to be most true, he said. 

Then we must not listen to Homer or to any other poet 
who is guilty of the folly of saying that two casks 


“Tie at the threshold of Zeus, full of lots, one of good, the other 
of evil lots,” 


and that he to whom Zeus gives a mixture of the two 
“Sometimes meets with evil fortune, at other times with good; ” 
but that he to whom is given the cup of unmingled ill, 
“ Him wild hunger drives over the divine earth.” 
And again 
“ Zeus, who is the dispenser of good and evil to us.” ... 


And if a poet writes of the sufferings of Niobe, which is the 
subject of the tragedy in which these iambic verses occur, or 
of the house of Pelops, or of the Trojan war, or any similar 
theme, either we must not permit him to say that these are the 
works of God, or if they are of God, he must devise some. ex- 
planation of them such as we are seeking: he must say that 
God did what was just and right, and they were the better for 
being punished; but that those who are punished are miserable 
and that God is the author of their misery, the poet is not to 
be permitted to say; though he may say that the wicked are 
miserable because they require to be punished, and are benefited 
by receiving punishment from God; but that God being good 
is the author of evil to any one, is to be strenuously denied, 
and not allowed to be sung or said in any well-ordered com- 
monwealth by old or young. Such a fiction is suicidal, ruin- 
ous, impious. 
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THE TEN ATTIC ORATORS. 


Tue great critics of Alexandria placed ten names on their list, or 
canon, of the Athenian orators best worth remembrance; which, in 
the order Plutarch afterward wrote their biographies (essentially 
though not minutely chronological) were: Antiphon, Andocides, 
Lysias, Isocrates, Iseus, Aischines, Lycurgus, Demosthenes, Hy- 
perides, Dinarchus. Specimens of the oratory of all are here col- 
lected for the first time, four translated specially for this work, and 
three of the orators represented in translation for the first time. 
We have arranged them a little differently to bring the debates on 
Demosthenes’ public career together. 

AntipHon, born about B.c. 480, was a pupil of Gorgias, the 
famous teacher of rhetoric. He was of the oligarchic party. Says 
Professor Jebb: “ Antiphon was the ablest debater and pleader of 
his day, and in his person the new Rhetoric first appears as a 
political power at Athens. He took a chief part in organizing the 
Revolution of the Four Hundred, and when they fell was put to 
death by the people (s.c. 411).” Thucydides calls him one of the 
three best (i.e. most useful) men in Athens; which the organized 
assassinations by the Four Hundred make a strange adjective to our 
ears. All his extant speeches are on trials for homicide. 

AnpbocipEs, born about B.c. 467, and also belonging to the 
oligarchic party, was involved in that great and never fully ex- 
plained scandal, the mutilation of the Herme just before the expe- 
dition to Syracuse (B.c. 415). Thrown into prison, he saved his 
life by denouncing four others, who were executed; but failed to 
clear himself, and was banished. He made application for return 
later on, again to the Four Hundred in 411, still again in 410 to 
the Assembly after their downfall; but failed, and was a traveling 
merchant till 402, when he returned under the general amnesty. 
He held important official positions thereafter, and died after 390, 
when, as ambassador to Lacedzmon to treat for peace, he made on 
his return the speech here excerpted. 

Lysias, though born at Athens, (B.c. 459?) had a Syracusan 
father, spent his early and middle life in southern Italy, and only 
settled at Athens in 412, when growing old. He was a democrat. 
In 404 the Thirty Tyrants put his brother to death, and he fled; 
the next year, on their expulsion by Thrasybulus, he came back and 
impeached Eratosthenes, one of the Thirty, and some years later 
impeached one of their tools. He made other speeches on public 
affairs; but as with most of the others, his chief work was legal. 

Isocrates, born 8.c. 436, was a wealthy and highly educated 
youth, who lost his fortune in the troubles of the Peloponnesian 
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War, wrote law speeches for ten years, and about 392 became a 
teacher of elocution, continuing such till his death at nearly one 
hundred, in 338. His school was far the most famous in ancient 
Greece, drawing scholars from all parts, from Sicily to the Crimea. 
Cicero says they were the foremost orators and authors of their 
time. Among them were three of our ten (Iseus, Lycurgus, and 
Hyperides), two leading historians (Ephorus and Theopompus), and 
many others eminent in different departments. In the great rhetori- 
cal contest of B.c. 351, in honor of Mausolus prince of Caria, only 
his pupils dared enter. His life dream was of saving Greece from 
destroying itself through internal feuds by uniting it against Asia; 
first by reconciling Athens and Sparta, then by some “tyrant” or 
Spartan king as leader, lastly by Philip of Macedon;—he died in 
the year of the battle of Cheronea. 

Isaus, born about B.c. 420, probably at the Athenian colony in 
Chalcis, was a professional writer of law speeches, and has little 
known life outside his work. He is regarded as a master of logical 
argument and jury tactics. Of the twelve extant speeches, eleven 
are on will cases, and the other an appeal from arbitration. 

Lycurevus, born about B.c. 396-393, was one of the three chief 
leaders of the anti-Macedonian party in Athens during the great 
struggle with Philip — Demosthenes and Hyperides being the others. 
His department was internal government, finances, city improvement 
and order, ete. He was financial director of Athens about 341-329, 
disbursing over $20,000,000 with clean hands, and raising the state 
income to nearly $1,500,000 a year. He was so much trusted that he 
was chosen banker for many private persons; and when Alexander 
the Great demanded his surrender, the people refused to comply. 
He died about 323. 

Aiscuines, born B.c. 389, was in some respects the most remark- 
able of all, his unassisted talents raising him from the lowest station 
to the second place among classic orators. Even if not the son of a 
courtesan, and at first a low comic actor, as Demosthenes asserted, 
—which we should count to his honor,—he was certainly very 
poor and uneducated, was a soldier till about forty, then clerk to 
the Assembly, and began soon after to display mastery as a public 
speaker. He took from the first, like Isocrates, the Macedonian side 
in the bickerings and negotiations with Philip; was twice envoy to 
him, and probably disbursing agent for his money in Athens and 
elsewhere, though Demosthenes failed to convict him of bribery ; 
and in 330, eight years after Cheronea, attempting to prevent pub- 
lic honors to Demosthenes for patriotism, was himself exiled, and 
set up a school of elocution in Rhodes. He died in Samos, B.c. 314. 

DEMOSTHENES, the greatest orator of antiquity, the son of a rich 
Athenian manufacturer, was born about B.c. 385. His father dying 
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when the boy was small, his education was neglected; but at seventeen 
he began to train himself in oratory, in spite of a bad stammer and 
weak lungs. His oratory was applied partly to law cases, but also to 
politics, especially to opposing the attempts of Philip of Macedon to 
form a league against Persia under Macedonian hegemony, which he 
felt must result first or last, as it did, in destroying Grecian freedom. 
He failed. The allied Athenian and Beotian army was defeated at 
Cheeronea, B.c. 338, and Demosthenes was accused of cowardice, 
bribery, ete., by his rival Adschines; but turned the tables by his 
oration “On the Crown,” gaining a golden crown for his political 
conduct, and sending his rival into exile. After several ups and 
downs, —being once banished, but recalled with enthusiasm after 
Alexander’s death, —he poisoned himself, B.c. 322, to avoid being 
delivered up to Antipater. 

Hyperipes, born probably about B.c. 390, began as a writer of 
law speeches, and entered public life in a very usual fashion, by 
prosecuting a general for treason. He was one of Demosthenes’ 
supporters against Philip; but in the affair of Harpalus’s money (see 
note before extract from Dinarchus) was one of the public prosecu- 
tors of Demosthenes, and on the latter’s banishment succeeded to 
his place as chief popular leader. He incited the Lamian War 
against Antipater and Craterus; and on the success of Antipater 
at Crannon, B.c. 322, was put to death. 

Dryarcuus, born at Corinth about B.c. 361, early settled at: 
Athens as a writer of law speeches, and in 524 wrote three orations 
against Demosthenes and others for the prosecutors in the Harpalus 
case. He had been a pupil of Demetrius Phalereus, and on De- 
metrius’s accession to power, became a notable public figure, 317- 
306. On his fall Dinarchus withdrew to Chalcis, returning only in 
292. He died about 291. 


ANTIPHON, 
Arguments in a Case of Accidental Homteide. 
(Translated for this work.) ’ 


{Two youths were throwing javelins in a school of gymnastics: one was 
fatally wounded by a throw of the other. The father of the slain pros- 
ecuted the slayer for homicide. It is to be remembered that these 
speeches were to be spoken by the father.] 


I. THE PLEADING. 


Nororious facts, it has been decided under the law and by 
public decrees, are in the hands of the city executive; but any 
case where the facts are disputed is assigned to you, citizen 
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gentlemen, to decide. Now I think there is no dispute on this 
action of mine; for my son while in the gymnasium, pierced 
through the side with a dart by this youth, died instantly. J 
do not charge that he was slain intentionally, but unintention- 
ally ; but the calamity fell on me none the less when uninten- 
tional than if intentional. And nothing weighs on the dead; 
all inflictions are on the living. I ask of you who have been 
stricken by the loss of children, that in pity for my son’s pre- 
mature death, you will interdict the slayer from what the law 
interdicts him from, and not allow the whole city to be contam- 
inated by him. 


[The father of the accidental slayer put in the defense that there was no 
homicide, as the slain youth was the cause of his own death by running 
toward the target when the dart was thrown, and so getting in its way. 
He also as matter of equity asked that his son, innocent of intentional 
wrong, be not visited with unmerited punishment, and his ewn old age 
be commiserated.] 


I. REPLY TO THE DEFENSE. 


That necessity forces everybody both to speak and act 
against nature, it seems to me this party makes clear by deed as 
well as by word. For before the trial he displayed very little 
impudence or audacity; but now he is forced by this event 
to say what I never expected him to. Most foolishly, I did 
not expect him to contradict my statement, or I should not 
by making one speech against his two have robbed myself 
of half my accusation; and this man would have defended 
himself by speech for speech, indeed, but not made unan- 
swerable charges. He has done this many times over in his 
speech, and now begs you against righteousness to accept 
his defense. But I have committed no offense at all, only suf- 
fered ills and wrongs, and now worse of the same sort in deed 
and word; and I too take refuge in your pity, and beg of you, 
gentlemen, the punishers of unrighteous deeds, the discrimina- 
tors of righteous ones, not to be persuaded in a plain matter by 
tricky quibbles in words, but to give truth, in the mouths of 
those telling it, the victory over falsehood: for we agree that 
the latter is more plausible than what is truer, but the former 
will be uttered more guilelessly and less skillfully. 

Confiding in justice, then, I scorn this defense ; yet, dis- 
trusting the cruelty of fate, I fear lest not alone I have lost 
the service of a son, but also that I shall see him condemned 
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by you as a suicide. For this man has reached that point 
of impudence and audacity, where he denies that the thrower 
and slayer either wounded or slew; he alleges that the one 
who neither touched the dart nor undertook to throw it, miss- 
ing the whole earth and all the bodies on it, thrust the dart 
through his own side. Even if I charged that the killing was 
intentional, it seems to me it would be more plausible than his 
story, that the other youth neither threw nor slew. For just 
then, my son, called by his teacher of gymnastics to pick up 
the darts for the throwers, coming in the way of that hostile 
dart through the recklessness of the thrower, and committing 
no error of any kind, perished miserably; the other, though 
miscalculating the time it took to pick up the darts, was not 
prevented from hitting the mark —-a hapless and bitter mark 
forme. He did not slay intentionally; but he had better 
intentionally have neither thrown nor slain, for unintention- 
ally not less than intentionally he slew my son. 

This man denies the slaying altogether, and says he cannot 
be held under the law, which prohibits all killing whether just 
or unjust. But some one was the thrower? Does the homi- 
cide, then, belong to bystanders or teacher? No one accuses 
any of them ; for to me the death is not.a mystery, but per- 
fectly plain. I say the law rightfully declares that slayers 
shall be punished ; for not only is it just that the unintentional 
slayer shall come to unintentional grief, but the unintentionally 
not less than intentionally slain suffers unjustly if he remains 
unavenged. For even if the error happens through the god’s 
neglectfulness, yet, being an error, just retribution should fall 
on the erring ; and if a divine stain rests upon a sacrilegious 
culprit, it is unrighteous to hinder the divine visitations. But 
the defense say, too, it is not befitting that those who practice 
good deeds should be aftlicted with ills: then how do we re- 
ceive our deserts if we, no way inferior to them in practice, 
are punished with death? But admitting them to be blameless, 
and the calamity to be accidental and not to be shifted to the 
blameless, the fact makes for our side. For my son, who sinned 
against no one in anything, but died at this youth’s hands, will 
fare unjustly if unavenged ; and I, more blameless even than 
he, shall suffer unrighteously if I do not obtain what the law 
gives me. 

Furthermore, I will make plain that the youth cannot be 
acquitted of offense nor of unintentional slaying, as they 
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allege, but that both these are common to both boys. For if 
it is correct to say that my boy was his own murderer for 
running against the throw of the dart and not standing quiet, 
the other youth is not clear of blame, since my boy died stand- 
ing quiet, and not himself throwing a dart. The death took 
place between the two: my boy, if erring, punished himself 
more heavily than according to the measure of his error, by 
death ; while he who had been his partner and companion in 
the things which had nothing to do with the error —how is it 
right that he should escape unpunished ? 

Then on the defense of these defenders, that my son was 
a partner in his own killing, you cannot justly or righteously 
acquit this youth ; for we who have been ruined by their error 
should suffer by you, not righteously but unrighteously, if 
those who have brought death to us are not interdicted from 
what has been theirs. You will not be acting religiously in 
absolving the impious. As all the guilt of sacrilege will be 
fixed upon you by every one, you must exercise great caution 
in this matter. If you convict him, and interdict him from 
what the law interdicts him from, you will be clean from such 
a charge; but if you acquit him you will stand accountable. 
Then, regardful of your piety and the laws, you will remove 
and punish him, and thus not partake in his defilement; and 
to us parents, who still living are buried with him, by your 
judgment you will render the calamity more endurable. 


ANDOCIDES. 


On Making Peace with Lacedemon (B.C. 390). 
(Translated for this work.) 


TuaT making an honorable peace is better than war, fellow- 
citizens, I presume you all realize; that while your speakers 
accede to the name of peace, they oppose the means by which 
peace must come, you certainly do not all perceive. They tell 
you a peace will be very injurious to the democracy, as the 
present form of government may be abolished. Now, if the 
Athenian democracy had never yet made peace with the Lace- 
dawmonians, you might reasonably hold such fear, from lack of 
skill in the business or lack of faith in them; but when you 
have often already made peace under a democratic constitution, 
how unreasonable it is not to look first at what happened then! 
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for we must use former events, fellow-citizens, as tokens of 
those to come. 

Here we were, then, at war in Eubeea, and held Megara and 
Pega and Troezene; and we wished for peace. Miltiades son 
of Cimon, ostracized and resident in the Chersonesus, had. been 
received back as consul for the Lacedemonians ; and we sent 
him to Lacedemon, having arranged a truce by herald. And 
so a thirty-years’ peace was made by us with the Lacedemo- 
nians, and both maintained the peace for thirteen years. You 
should look at this one first, fellow-citizens. During that 
peace, how was the Athenian democracy abolished? Nobody 
can show. What benefits accrued from that peace, I will point 
out. At that time we first built the Pirzus walls; then the 
northern Long Walls; instead of the old and laid-up war-ships 
we then had, — those with which we had won sea-fights over 
the Persian king and the barbarians, —in their place we built 
a hundred new war-ships ; and then for the first time we estab- 
lished the force of three hundred cavalry and hired the three - 
hundred Scythian archers. These benefits accrued to the city 
through the peace with the Lacedemonians, and power over 
Athens accrued to the democracy. 

Subsequently we went to war on account of the Aginetans ; 
and after enduring many hardships and inflicting many, we 
again wished for peace, and chose ten aged citizens out of the 
entire Athenian people, as plenipotentiaries to treat for peace 
with the Lacedemonians—one of whom was Andocides my 
grandfather. These made a thirty-years’ peace with the Lace- 
demonians for you. And at that time too, fellow-citizens, 
how was the democracy abolished? What then? \ Did any 
persons capture the democracy and attempt its abolition? No 
one argues that, and the fact is the extreme reverse. For 
this peace greatly exalted the democracy of Athens, and so 
strengthened it that during those years, for the first time, hay- 
ing gained peace, we carried a thousand talents [$1,200,000] to 
the Acropolis, and by law reserved it specially for public use ; 
that we built a hundred more ships, and decreed them to be a 
reserve also; constructed docks ; established a force of twelve 
hundred cavalry and as many archers ; and built the southern 
Long Wall. These benefits accrued to the city from this peace 
with the Lacedemonians, and power over Athens accrued to the 
democracy. 

Again making war, on account of the Megarians, the land 
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ravaged by invaders, and we stripped of many comforts, we 
finally made peace, which Nicias the son of Niceratus negotiated 
for us. I believe you have all seen that through this peace 
we carried seven thousand coined talents to the Acropolis, and 
procured more than three hundred war-ships ; that more than 
twelve hundred talents a year came in for tribute, and we 
held the Chersonesus and Naxos and more than two-thirds of 
Eubcea—to enumerate the other colonies singly would be 
tedious. Possessed of all these good things, we again went to 
war with the Lacedemonians, incited this time by the Argives. 
Now, on this subject, fellow-citizens, remember first of all 
the counsel I gave you at the beginning of my speech. Other 
than these, has a peace ever been made where the Athenian 
democracy has been abolished? It has not been shown, and 
no one has argued against me, that these things are not the 
truth. But I have heard some people saying that by our last 
peace with the Lacedemonians they set up the Thirty, and 
many Athenians perished by drinking hemlock and others fled 
into exile. Those who say this do not make the proper distinc- 
tion ; for a peace and a capitulation often differ from each other. 
A peace is made on equal terms, each harmonizing with the 
other the points on which they disagree; but a capitulation — 
whichever wins in a war, the stronger enforces it on the 
weaker by dictation. In this instance the Lacedemonians, 
conquering us in war, forced us to pull down our walls and 
surrender our ships and receive back our refugees. Then, a 
capitulation was made by force under dictation; now, you are 
consulted as toa peace. Note from the very terms then written 
by you on the pillar, that under the ones now offered you will 
make a peace. There it is written to pull down the walls, 
here in these to build them; there twelve ships are permitted 
us, here as many as we wish; then Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros 
were to be held by the possessors, now they are to be ours; and 
now it is not compulsory to receive back our refugees, then it 
was compulsory—by which the democracy was abolished. 
How do these terms resemble those? This, then, fellow- 
citizens, is the distinction I make: peace is safety and strength 
to the democracy, war brings about the abolition of the democ- 
racy. So much on this point. 
But some say that we are obliged to make war. We will 
examine first, then, gentlemen of Athens, what we shall make 
war about; for I think everybody will agree on the things we 
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ought to make war about,— namely, being injured or assisting 
the injured. Now both we ourselves were injured, and we 
assisted the injured Beotians. But if at present our affairs 
with the Lacedemonians are in such shape that we shall no 
longer be injured, and proclamation is issued to the Beotians 
that peace will be made with them if they leave Orchomenus 
self-governing, on what ground shall we make war? That 
our city may be free? that lies with ourselves. But how are 
we to have walls? that will result from peace itself. Is it 
that we may build war-ships, and repair and own those we 
have ? that also lies with ourselves; for it is agreed that self- 
governing states may do this. But how shall we recover 
Lemnos and Scyros and Imbros? why, it is expressly written 
that they are to belong to Athens. Well, but the Chersonesus 
and colonies and foreign possessions and debts— how shall we 
recover them? but neither the Persian king nor our allies will 
grant them to us, and it is with their help we must get those 
things by war. 

But in heaven’s name, ought we to keep on making war till 
we have beaten the Lacedemonians and their allies? It does 
not seem to me that that can be done. And if we should 
accomplish it, what do we suppose the barbarians will have to 
bear when we have effected it ? And further, even if we ought 
to make war for this, and we had resources enough and were 
strong enough in men, we ought not to make war thus. But 
if there is nothing through which or with which or for which 
we are to make war, why is it not in every way our duty to 
make peace ? 

But consider, fellow-citizens, both this, that you are now 
bringing common peace and freedom to all the Greeks, and 
that you are giving power to all to share in all. Bear in mind 
how the greatest of the cities are for ending the war in any 
way ; the Lacedemonians first, who when they began to make 
war on us and our allies ruled both land and sea, but now by 
this peace have neither. And they surrender them without 
being conquered by us, but for the freedom of all Greece. 
For in battle they have won three times: once at Corinth, 
with all our allies present in a body, leaving no excuse, they 
alone crushing the whole ; then in Boeotia they carried off the 
victory in the same way; thirdly, when they took Lecheum, 
though all the Argives and Corinthians, ourselves and the 
Beotians, were present. Yet after exhibiting such deeds, they 
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are ready to make peace, holding only their own —they who 
have fought and conquered; the cities to be self-governing, 
and themselves holding the sea in common with the weaker. 
Now what kind of a peace would they have got from you if 
they had lost one solitary battle ? 

But how will the Beotians make peace? They went to war 
on account of Orchomenus, not to allow it to be self-governing ; 
now with a host of them slain, the land partially devastated, 
heavy contributions paid both from private and public sources, 
they impoverished, the war prolonged to the fourth year — now 
they can make peace by leaving Orchomenus self-governing, 
and will have suffered all this in vain, for at the outset they 
could have made peace by leaving the Orchomenians their 
self-government. 

But how is it possible for us, fellow-citizens, to make peace? 
What kind of Lacedzemonians have we encountered? Now if 
any one of you shall be offended, I ask pardon; for I shall 
speak the truth. First, then, when we lost our ships in the 
Hellespont while we were besieged, what sentence was passed 
on you by those who are now our allies, but were then those 
of the Lacedemonians? Was it not that our citizen body 
should be sold into slavery and our country made a desert ? 
Were there not some who prevented these things from taking 
place? Was it not the Lacedemonians, diverting the allies 
from the sentence, and themselves not even attempting to 
deliberate on such proposals? Then, swearing oaths to them 
and having them erect a pillar, we made a capitulation on cer- 
tain terms as the choice of evils at that time. Later, when we 
had made an alliance drawing the Boeotians and Corinthians 
away from them, and drawing the Argives into our friendship, 
we were ourselves to blame for the battle at Corinth. Did 
not certain ones turn the Persian king hostile to them? and pre- 
pare Conon’s sea-fight by which they lost the control of the sea? 
Yet after suffering these things from us, they concede the same 
as the allies, and will give us walls and ships and islands to 
be ours. What need have we now to go sending ambassadors 
for peace? And should we procure by hostilities aught but 
the same things which friends will give, and on account of 
which we are to begin war that the city may have them? 
Moreover, the others in making peace will lose their possessions, 
while we shall win besides what we most desire. 
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LysIAS. 
Against the Younger Alcibiades for deserting his Battalion, 
[The speech was written for and made by one Tisias.] 


I am persuaded, gentlemen, that you can expect no apol- 
ogy from me for undertaking this impeachment of Alcibiades ; 
for such has been the invariable tenor of his behavior toward 
the state, that even had he avoided giving private cause for 
offense to any individual among you, he would still deserve to 
be regarded, on account of his political character, as the public 
enemy of his country and of every citizen who loves it. His 
crimes have not been inconsiderable, — they admit of no exten- 
uation,—they leave no room to hope for his future amendment ; 
they are such that even his enemies, as men, must blush and 
be ashamed of them. 

For my own part, gentlemen, I will acknowledge that I 
seek vengeance on him, not for your sakes only, but for my own. 
His hatred toward me is deep-rooted; it descends to him by 
inheritance from his father, and of late he has put in execution 
all the malicious purposes of his heart. 

In many particulars, I have been anticipated by Archestra- 
tides, who first moved this accusation. He has read and ex- 
plained the laws, and adduced evidence the most unquestionable; 
but whatever he may have omitted, it shall be my business to 
supply. Read therefore the law. (It is read.) This is the first 
time since the peace that you have sat in judgment, gentlemen, 
upon such a trial; and you ought on this account to regard 
yourselves not merely as judges, but as legislaters, convinced that 
according to your present decision, and according as you either 
enforce or invalidate the law now read, the consequences must 
be important to the future happiness of this state. It is at all 
times the part of a just judge and of a good citizen to take the 
laws in that sense which is most for the interest of his coun- 
try ; but his duty is more especially useful at the time when 
they are first plead. Those who would defend Alcibiades have 
asserted that he could not be guilty of leaving his rank or 
of cowardice, because there was really no engagement; and 
the law, they pretend, runs, “that if any one leave his rank 
through cowardice, while his companions are engaged with the 
enemy, that in that case only he shall be subjected to a trial.” 
This observation, however, is exceedingly ill founded; for the 
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law comprehends not only those who leave their ranks, but 
such as, being summoned, have not appeared among the foot 
soldiers. (It is read.) You hear then, gentlemen, that the 
law does not more apply to those who fly from their ranks, 
than to those who are not present among the infantry. But 
who should be present’? Not those of the military age? not 
those whom the general has summoned? To me, indeed, Al- 
cibiades appears to be equally guilty under both heads of the 
law. He is chargeable with deserting his rank, because, being 
summoned to appear among the foot soldiers, he did not there 
make his appearance, but abandoned that post which was as- 
signed him; and he is manifestly convicted of cowardice, be- 
cause, being ordered to expose himself on the same footing with 
his fellow-citizens, he alone mounted on horseback, and trusted 
to the mettle of his steed. 

This, however, is his defense: he denies to have injured the 
state, because he was prepared to fight for it on horseback. 
But this apology, itself contrary to law, deserves only your 
indignation, for the law enacts: That whoever ranks with the 
cavalry, without obtaining the necessary permission, shall be 
deemed infamous. ‘This, however, he has attempted; and 
this very thing he alleges as his excuse. Read also this law. 
(It is read.) So abandoned then is his character, that rather 
than serve as a foot soldier with his fellow-citizens, he has 
shown his contempt for you, and his fear of your enemies ; 
and equally despising the laws of this republic, and the sanc- 
tions which confirm them, he has subjected himself to perpet- 
ual infamy, to confiscation of goods, and to every punishment 
which you may think proper to inflict. Yet the other citi- 
zens, who had never before served on foot, but always among 
‘the cavalry, and who, being well acquainted with their duty, 
had signalized their valor in the execution of it, obeyed you 
and the laws; they expected not indemnity by the destruc- 
tion of the republic; they hoped for its greatness, its glory, 
and its success. But Alcibiades, having never served on horse- 
back, and even incapable of doing it with honor to himself or 
advantage to his country, must, though unappointed and. dis- 
qualified, rank himself with the cavalry, thus trampling on 
your laws because he hoped the misfortunes of the state would 
not permit you to enforce them. 

Consider, gentlemen, that if you permit such unbounded 
licentiousness, there will no longer be any occasion for enact- 
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ing laws, assembling the citizens, or appointing generals ; for 
all these formalities have been established in order to restrain 
it. And surely it would be unaccountable, that while a soldier 
who quits the first rank for the second incurs the charge of 
cowardice, he who quits not his rank, but his corps, and flies 
from the infantry to the horse, should be deemed undeserving 
of this reproach. 

Nor are judges merely appointed for taking punishment on 
the licentious, but in order, through the terror of their decrees, 
to keep the rest of the citizens in obedience and submission. 
If you punish obscure persons only, this advantage cannot be 
attained ; few will even hear of your decrees, and none will 
regard them: but if you chastise the most conspicuous offend- 
ers, our citizens will be awed by the example; the allies too 
will hear of it ; and our enemies, informed of your severity, will 
tremble at that state which thinks nothing so criminal as mili- 
tary disorder. 

It is not to be omitted, that of the soldiers in that army, a 
great many were sick, and others in the utmost poverty. The 
first would doubtless have chosen to return home, in order to 
get advice ; the second to provide for their subsistence. Yet 
none of them abandoned their ranks, or preferred the motives 
of present convenience before the dread of your laws and the 
imputation of cowardice. Be mindful of this in your decree, 
and make it evident to the whole world that you still have no 
feeling for those citizens who, disgracing the name of Athenian, 
fly from the enemies of their country. 

I am persuaded that both the law and the fact have been 
stated in such a manner, that on neither of these grounds will 
my adversaries oppose me. But you they will supplicate and 
entreat not to condemn for cowardice the son of Alcibiades, 
as if Alcibiades deserved any favor from you whose interest 
he so shamefully abandoned; for if he had been cut off at the 
age of his son, and on the first display of his evil genius, the 
state would have avoided a thousand calamities. It would be 
most extraordinary, gentlemen, that the son of that father 
whom you condemned to death should be saved for his father’s 
merit; the son having fled from your enemies, the father hay- 
ing fought in their defense. Such was once your opinion of 
Alcibiades, that his son, yet a child and innocent, was delivered 
by you to the criminal judge, merely for his father’s guilt; and 
now when his own crimes are notorious, will you pity him for 
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his father? It would be fortunate indeed for such men to be 
saved on account of their birth, while we, who by their licen- 
tiousness and disorder are reduced to the state of suppliants, 
meet with no mercy from our enemies. Will they spare us 
because descended from ancestors the most illustrious and 
deserving, and by whom all Greece has been far more bene- 
fited than ever those men benefited their country? Yet it 
might be a merit in them to take compassion on their friends, 
but it is inconsistent with your honor not to take vengeance 
on your enemies. If his relations, gentlemen, should inter- 
cede in his behalf, let them not be able to prevail with you; 
for they did not intercede with him in behalf of the laws of 
this country, or interceding, did not persuade him. And if 
the generals, in order to make an ostentatious display of their 
own influence, should think proper to use it in his favor, you 
will suggest to them that, were all like Alcibiades, there 
would be no occasion for generals, because there would be 
none to obey them. Demand of them, whether it be their 
duty to accuse and punish deserters, or to assist them in their 
defense, and which conduct is most likely to insure obedience 
to their orders. 

The defendants, therefore, must prove either that he served 
on foot, or that he did not rank himself with the cavalry 
till he had obtained the necessary permission. In both cases, 
they may justly plead for his acquittal. But if having noth- 
ing of this kind to pretend, they entreat you to relent and 
be merciful, remember they give you a counsel to violate the 
oath which you have sworn, and to trample on the laws of 
your country. Yet wonderful would it be, should you incline 
to spare Alcibiades through the merit of his protectors, rather 
than destroy him for his own wickedness. Being informed 
of this, you will perceive that it is not a virtuous citizen you 
punish for a single offense, but that his whole life and behavior 
deserve the utmost weight of your resentment. And it is but 
reasonable, gentlemen, that while the accused urge in their 
defense their father’s virtues and their own, the accuser may 
make mention of their vices, and prove that both the defendant 
and his ancestors deserve your detestation. 

This deserter, while under the years of puberty, and living 
with the blinkard Archedemus, that robber of his country, was 
seen in broad day reveling with a courtesan, giving this early 
testimony of his character, and thinking he should never be 
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famous when old, unless in youth he was most profligate. He 
afterward entered into a conspiracy with Theotimus against 
his own father, and betrayed to him the fort of Oreos. 'Theoti- 
mus protected him for some time on account of his beauty; 
but whether dreading his treachery, or thinking to extort 
money from his father by way of ransom, he at length put 
him in irons. His father, however, so much detested him that 
he declared he would not.ransom his bones; and it was not till 
a considerable time after the father’s death that he was restored 
to liberty by his lover Archedemus. Not long after, having 
gambled away all his property, in hastening from the headland 
of Leuce he drowned his companions. 

But it would be tedious to relate all that he has committed 
against the citizens in general, and even against his kindest 
friends. Hipponicus was obliged on his account to part from 
his wife, and to declare before many witnesses that Alci- 
biades had entered his house as her brother, but had lived in 
it as her husband. And the man convicted of these crimes, 
and having perpetrated.everything wicked and abominable, 
shows not, even at present, that he repents of his past life or 
intends to reform it. Yet above all the citizens it became 
him to be most modest. and regular, that the merit of the son 
might have atoned for the guilt of. the father—that father 
who advised the Lacedzemonians to fortify Decelia, who alien- 
ated the isles, who was the source and contriver of our disgrace, 
and who fought as successfully, in conjunction with the enemies 
of this state, against his native country, as he was unhappy 
in defending it. For these injuries, gentlemen, your venge- 
ance should be wreaked on his whole race. 

It is urged that it would be highly unjust to punish him 
for the banishment of a father, whom upon his return you 
honored with presents; but it would surely be much more . 
unjust to acquit him for the merit of the father, whom you 
afterward deprived of those presents which you had rashly 
and undeservedly bestowed on him, 

And were there no other reason for condemning him, the 
following is sufficient. He compares your virtues, gentlemen, 
to his father’s guilt; and by them he attempts to excuse it. 
Alcibiades, says he, did nothing so extraordinary in bearing 
arms against his country ; for even you yourselves, when in a 
state of exile, took possession of Phylé, destroyed the wood, 
beat down the walls, and instead of heaping disgrace on your 
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posterity, have by these exploits acquired glory and renown. 
Thus he compares your conduct, gentlemen, in returning to 
expel your enemies, with that of his father who returned by 
their assistance. And it is known to all Greece that they en- 
tered the city to tyrannize over you, and to procure the empire 
of the sea to the Lacedzemonians ; whereas you, actuated by 
opposite motives, expelled the Lacedemonians and restored 
liberty to them. There is no similarity then between your 
actions and those of his father. 

Still, however, he insists; and when his father’s merit can 
no longer protect him, he triumphs in his crimes: for being the 
most guilty of the citizens, he must also, says he, have been the 
most powerful; nor without the most distinguished abilities 
could he have done more injuries to the state than all the rest 
of the citizens. What abilities did it require, but determined 
villainy, to give information to the enemy where to make a de- 
scent, what posts were unoccupied, what worst defended, where 
our affairs were most desperate, and which of our allies were 
ripest for a revolt. All this indeed he performed, hurting us 
still more by secret treachery than open viclence. But, return- 
ing and getting command of the fleet, what did he perform 
against the enemy? He was not able to drive them from our 
coast, he could not even reduce to their duty the Chians whom 
he had caused to revolt; and in fine, while fighting for his 
country he performed nothing worthy of applause. It’ is not, 
therefore, in abilities, but in villainy, that he excelled: he 
could discover your secrets and your weakness to the Lacedx- 
monians, but the Lacedemonians he was unable to overcome ; 
and promising to obtain money from the king of ‘Persia, he 
robbed your treasury of two hundred talents. Nor did he 
dare to disavow his crimes: though an accomplished orator, 
abounding in wealth, surrounded with friends, he ventured not 
to stand his trial before this people, but condemning himself by 
a voluntary banishment, chose to be an inhabitant of Thrace 
rather than a citizen of Athens. 

But the last effort of his malice far excelled all that I have 
hitherto described. By the assistance of Adimantus he betrayed 
your fleet to Lysander. If you feel any compassion, therefore, 
for such as perished in the sea engagement; if you are ashamed 
at the disgrace of those who were carried into slavery; if you 
are seized with indignation at the demolition of your walls, 
with hatred against the Lacedwemonians, with rage against the 
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Thirty Tyrants ; —all these you must ascribe to Alcibiades the 
father, whose ancestors have been banished by you, and whom 
the most aged of this assembly deliberately condemned to 
death. Take vengeance, then, on your hereditary enemy, and 
let neither pity, nor pardon, nor favor, prevail over the laws 
which you have established and the oaths which you have re- 
peatedly confirmed. Why should you spare such offenders ? 
What pretense can excuse them ? 

Their public character is obnoxious, and have their private 
manners been blameless? Have they not lived with prosti- 
tutes, cohabited with their own sisters, begot children of their 
daughters, treated our mysteries with contempt, maimed the 
statues of Hermes, been impious toward all the gods, injuri- 
ous to all the citizens, and behaved with a licentiousness so 
rash and undistinguishing as even to involve themselves in 
the common calamity? From what deed, the most audacious, 
have they abstained? What have they not perpetrated, in- 
flicted, or suffered? Such was their disposition to hate the 
very appearance of virtue, and to triumph in their crimes. 
But will you pardon them, though thus unjust, in hopes of 
their future reformation, and of the benefit that may thence 
result to the state? What benefit can he confer, convicted by 
the present trial, a coward, and proved a villain by the whole 
course of his life? Nor allow fear, gentlemen, to awe you into 
forgiveness. Banished from his country you have no occasion 
to dread him; a coward, a beggar, at variance with his kins- 
men, detested by all the world! Render him an example 
then to the state, and to his own profligate companions, licen- 
tious and ‘dissolute as himself, who, having ruined their pri- 
vate fortune by debauchery, now harangue you on public 
affairs. 

Thus have I spoken on the indictment to the best of my 
abilities ; and while many of you may wonder how I could 
collect such an aggregate of guilt, he himself will laugh be- 
cause I have not related the thousandth part of his crimes. 
Reflecting then, not only on what is said, but on what is still 
omitted, you will assuredly condemn him; considering that he 
is guilty of the charge, and that it is for the advantage of the 
state to be disburdened of such citizens. Read the laws, the 
rly and the indictment, and remembering justice, pass your 
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ISOCRATES. 
In Defense of the Same.. 


THAT my father did not take the span of horses from Tisias 
by violence, but purchased them from the Argive state, you have 
now learned by the testimony both of their ambassadors who 
came hither, and of others who witnessed the transaction. It is 
thus these informers persecute and harass me, first calling me 
into court under pretense of some private wrong, and afterward 
loading me with calumny as an enemy to the public. They 
even spend more time in traducing the character of my father 
than in examining the merits of the cause; and in contempt of 
law and justice, they insist that I should be subjected to punish- 
ment for the injuries which they impute to him. Though such 
matters have no relation to the present subject, yet as Tisias 
has insulted me on account of my father’s exile, I think it my 
duty to answer this reproach; for I should be ashamed to ap- 
pear less concerned for the fame of my father than for my own 
danger. 

To such as are advanced in years, few words will suffice. 
They can easily recollect that Alcibiades was banished by the 
same men who afterward subverted the democracy. But for 
the sake of those who are too young to have any personal knowl- 
edge of such transactions, and who have often heard them 
misrepresented in this assembly, it is necessary that I should 
fully explain them. 

The cabal of the Four Hundred, the first invaders of our 
rights, having discovered their views to my father, he con- 
demned and opposed them. As they observed his attachment 
to the interest of the people, and his ability to promote it, they 
despaired of producing any revolution while he remained in 
Athens, and accordingly took measures to remove him. ‘They 
knew that there were two circumstances which chiefly excited 
your indignation— committing impiety with regard to the 
mysteries of Demeter, and proposing to abolish your democ- 
racy. These they laid to the charge of my father, accusing 
him before the senate of having conspired with a faction against 
the present constitution, and of having celebrated the mys- 
teries of Demeter in the house of Pulytion, in company with 
his impious partisans. But though the people were inflamed 
by the atrocity of these accusations, he justified himself in a 
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manner so satisfactory that they were disposed to punish his 
accusers, and appointed him to sail as general into Sicily. 
Thither accordingly he repaired, imagining himself fully cleared 
from every imputation. But no sooner was he gone than his 
enemies again brought on the affair before the senate, after 
gaining the orators and bribing false witnesses... It is un- 
necessary to describe the whole course of their iniquity: it 
ended in recalling my father from his employment, and in the 
murder or banishment of his friends... When he received in- 
telligence of what had happened, of the success of his enemies, 
and of the misfortunes of those who had been attached to him, 
he was struck with the injustice of being condemned, in his 
absence, for the same crimes of which he had before been honor- 
ably acquitted. But even this could not excite his resentment 
against the state, or make him court the protection of its 
enemies: on the contrary, he preserved his affection for his 
country even during this severe persecution ; and disdaining 
vengeance, retired quietly to Argos. 

‘The malignity of his enemies, however, still continued to 
operate. They persuaded you to banish him out of all Greece, 
to erect a monument denouncing his disgrace, and to send am- 
bassadors to: Argos requiring his expulsion from that country. 
Then indeed, abandoned as he was, everywhere proscribed, 
and seeing no other means of safety, he took refuge with the 
Lacedemonians. This is his only crime, and such are the 
‘circumstances which produced it. 

As to the other accusations against him, — that he fortified 
Decelia, seduced our allies from their duty, and instrueted our 
enemies in the art of war, while his talents are declared to have 
been most contemptible,—they are as inconsistent with one 
another as: with common sense. For how, without very un- 
common abilities, could he have brought about such important 
events ?) Supposing him ever so well skilled in the art of war, 
would the Spartans have received his lessons on a science in 
which they were capable to instruct all mankind? Did the 
time admit of it, I could prove that he had no share in many 
transactions which are falsely aseribed to him, and that in these 
in which he actually was concerned, he consulted the interest 
of his country. But it would be hard indeed, if I should now 
be subjected to punishment for the banishment of my father, 
when the state thought proper that he himself should afterward 
receive a compensation on that account. You, of all men, 
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ought to have the greatest compassion for, his afflictions ; for 
when banished by the Thirty Tyrants, you had to struggle with 
the same calamities. .On that occasion, you united in sentiment 
with my father. Were you not disposed to submit to every 
imeonvenience, and to expose yourselves to every danger, rather 
than continue in exile? What outrages did you not commit, in 
order to return to the city and to inflict punishment on those 
who had expelled you? To, what state did you not sue for 
assistance? Hrom what injury did youabstain? After seizing 
the Pirzus, did you not destroy the corn in the fields, desolate 
the territory, set fire to the suburbs, and at last lay siege to 
Athens? 1 

All these measures you thought so justifiable, that you ex- 
pressed more indignation against’ the partners of your banish- 
ment who did not concur in them, than against the original 
authors of your misfortunes. You ought not, therefore, to 
find fault with my father’s conduct, which is authorized by 
your own example, nor regard those men as criminal, who 
during banishment desired to return to their country ; but 
those who, while they remained in the country, maintained a 
behavior deserving of: banishment. Whether is it reasonable 
to judge of my father’s character.as a citizen, by what he did 
when cut off from the city, or by his conduct before that, period ? 
Consider that with two hundred soldiers, he made the most 
considerable states of Peloponnesus revolt from the Lacede- 
monians, and become your allies; that he reduced your ene- 
mies to the utmost extremity, and carried on the war of Sicily 
with uncommon suecess. Recollect his services after his return 
from exile, and the situation of affairs at that period,. The 
democracy was dissolved, the citizens inflamed with sedition, 
and the army unwilling to obey the orders of those who were 
in power. The opposite factions had behaved with so much 
violence, that both were in despair: the one regarded their 
fellow-citizens, who remained in Athens, as enemies more 
implacable than the Lacedemonians; the other sent for the 
soldiers in Decelia, because they rather chose to be under the 
power of the enemy, than to allow their countrymen to have 
any share in the government. This was the disposition of the 
citizens with regard to one another. Their enemies, again, had 
been victorious by sea and land ; their wants were gratified or 
prevented by the king of Persia: while we had no means 
to supply an exhausted treasury ; and there were ninety ships 
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daily expected from Pheenicia, which had been sent to assist 
the Lacedeemonians. Amidst these dangers and misfortunes, 
my father was recalled. He did not affect an importance 
which the occasion, in some measure, might have justified ; he 
did not show any resentment for the injuries which he had 
received, nor adopt measures that might have secured him in 
future against a similar treatment: on the contrary, he at 
once discovered his resolution rather to share in the misfor- 
tunes of his country than in the successes of Lacedemon; for 
it had never been his ambition to conquer the city, but only 
to return into it. He had no sooner engaged in your interest, 
than he dissuaded Tissaphernes from paying the supplies to the 
Lacedemonians, and effected a reconciliation with our allies. 
He likewise paid the troops from his private fortune, reéstab- 
lished the government of the people, reconciled the citizens to 
one another, and removed all danger on the side of Pheenicia. 
It would require no small time to enumerate the galleys which 
he took, the battles which he gained, the cities which he carried 
by storm or compelled to surrender. It is remarkable, that of 
all the military expeditions in which the state during that time 
was engaged, none proved unfortunate under the conduct of my 
father. These facts, however, are too recent to be insisted on ; 
I pass over others which are no less publicly known. 

But some men traduce his private life and manners with an 
insolence of reproach, which, were he alive, they would not dare 
to express. They are arrived at such a pitch of absurdity as 
to imagine that the more they calumniate him, the greater 
favor they will gain with you and with the rest of the 
Greeks; as if all men did not know that it is in the power of 
the most worthless not only to rail against the most respectable 
characters, but to point their satire against Heaven itself. It 
may not, perhaps, be worth while to take notice of. their re- 
proaches; but I am prompted to support the reputation of my 
father. I shall trace the matter from its source, that you may 
be sensible of the consideration in which our family has been 
held, from the earliest periods of the republic. 

Alcibiades, then, was descended, by the father’s side, of the 
race of the Eupatride, whose very name announces the dignity 
of their extraction; by the mother’s side, of the Alemeonide. 
This family was distinguished by its opulence, and its attach- 
ment to the popular form of government. Alemeon was the 
first Athenian citizen who conquered in the chariot races at the 
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Olympic games. His family, though related to that of Pisistra. 
tus, and though before the time of his usurpation many of them 
lived in particular intimacy with the tyrant, disdained to have 
any share in his government, and chose rather to banish them- 
selves from their native country than behold the slavery of | 
their fellow-citizens. On this account they became so odious to 
the usurper, that upon the prevalence of his faction, their houses 
were leveled with the ground and even the tombs of their dead 
sacrilegiously uncovered. But during the forty years that the 
usurpation continued, they were always regarded as the leaders 
of the people. At length Alcibiades and Clisthenes, great-grand- 
fathers to my father, the one in the male, the other in the female 
line, conducted the people to the city, expelled the tyrants, 
and established that democracy under which we alone defended 
all Greece against the barbarians. They rendered the citizens 
so distinguished for justice, that we voluntarily received from 
the Greeks the empire of the sea; and they so nobly adorned the 
city with everything subservient either to ornament or utility, 
that those who called it, by way of eminence, the capital of 
Greece, did not seem to exaggerate. Such then was the heredi- 
tary friendship with the people transmitted to my father from 
his ancestors; an inheritance venerable for its antiquity, and 
founded on the most important services. 

He himself was left an orphan; his father was killed at 
Coronea, fighting against the enemies of his country. Pericles, 
however, undertook the care of his education ; Pericles, whom 
all considered as the most equitable, moderate, and prudent of 
the citizens. It is surely not a small happiness to have sprung 
from such ancestors, and to have been educated by such a 
guardian: but my father disdained to owe his glory to the 
merit of his connections; and determined to rival, not to bor- 
row, their renown. First of all, when Phormio led forth one 
thousand chosen men against the Thracians, he distinguished 
himself so much above his companions, that he was crowned by 
universal consent, and received a complete suit of armor from 
the general. What praises does not he deserve, who in his 
youth was conspicuous amidst the bravest of his countrymen, 
and who, when advanced in years, proved superior in every 
engagement to the most skillful generals in Greece ? 

Soon after, he married my mother, who was given to him as 
the reward of his merit ; for her father Hipponicus, inferior to 
none in extraction, was in opulence the first of the Greeks, and 
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in character the most respectable. An alliance so honorable 
and so advantageous was coveted by all, and expected by the 
most illustrious ; but Hipponicus preferred my father to all the 
suitors, and chose him for his son-in-law and his friend. 

At that time, the Olympic games were the chief theater of 
glory. There the candidates for fame displayed their wealth, 
their activity, and their accomplishments. The conquerors not 
only rendered themselves famous, but reflected splendor on 
the state to which they belonged. Alcibiades, observing this, 
considered that the management of public affairs at home ad- 
vanced the character of the private citizens in the opinion of 
his country ; but that the glory acquired at Olympus raised 
the reputation of the republic in the opinion of all Greece. 
Upon this reflection, though inferior to none in bodily strength 
and address, he despised the gymnastic exercises, as belonging 
to men of mean extraction and narrow fortune, or to the mem- 
bers of inconsiderable states ; and applying himself to the man- 
agement of horses, which none but the most affluent could 
undertake, he excelled all his competitors. He had more char- 
iots than the greatest states. His horses so far excelled all 
that entered the lists, that they came in the first, the second, 
and the third. His sacrifices and other expenses in the festi- 
val were more magnificent than those of whole nations ; and he 
ended the entertainment by eclipsing the glory of all former 
conquerors, and by leaving nothing greater for posterity to 
perform. His largesses to the people, upon being elected into 
public offices, and his magnificence in conducting the shows 
within the city, it is unnecessary to mention. All others have 
thought it sufficient honor to be ranked, in these respects, as 
second to Alcibiades ; and the praises bestowed on such as are 
distinguished for them in our days reflect a double luster on 
him. 

As to what regards the commonwealth (for this is by no 
means to be omitted since he never neglected it), he behaved 
with such public spirit that while others excited seditions from 
views of profit or ambition, he exposed his life for the safety of 
his country. It was not in being rejected by the oligarchy, but 
in. being called to share in it, that he showed his attachment to 
the people. He might have shared in the government of the 
few; he might even have enjoyed more authority than any in- 
dividual of their number; but he chose to suffer injuries from 
his. fellow-citizens rather than to betray them. Of this it 
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would have been impossible to have convinced you before the 
late revolutions in our government ; but the commotions which 
we have now experienced discover the true character of the 
citizens, and enable us to distinguish the partisans of oligarchy 
from the friends of the constitution, and the peaceable subjects 
of both from those who are indifferent as to all forms of gov-: 
ernment provided they have a share in the administration. In 
the course of these seditions he was twice expelled by your en- 
emies. In the first instance, his banishment opened the way 
to your servitude ; and in the second, it was the immediate con- 
sequence of your misfortunes—so intimately were your for- 
tunes connected, so much did you share in his advantages, and 
so sensibly did he feel your adversity. 

There were some who thought unfavorably of his public 
character, not judging by his actions, but because they supposed 
that supreme power was naturally coveted by all men, and that 
he was most capable to obtain it. This however, is his greatest 
praise, that while he possessed the means of enslaving his 
fellow-citizens, he chose to live on an equality with them. The 
variety of instances in which he demonstrated his principles, 
makes me at a loss which of them to select: those omitted 
always appear more considerable than such as I relate. One 
thing is evident, that those are naturally most attached to any 
government who are the greatest gainers by its continuance, 
and who have the most to lose by its subversion. But who 
was happier than he during the democracy? Who was more 
admired and respected ? Upon the dissolution of that form of 
government, who was deprived of greater hopes, of a more 
ample fortune, or of higher reputation and glory? Under 
the last usurpation, the Thirty contented themselves with ban- 
ishing other citizens from Athens, but him they proscribed 
from all Greece. Did not Lysander and the Lacedsemonians 
consider the death of my father, and the dissolution of your 
democracy, as things so inseparably connected that they la- 
bored equally for both? It was to no purpose, they knew, to 
make you agree to the demolition of your walls, while they left 
alive the man who could rebuild them. 

The misfortunes, therefore, to which he was exposed, no 
less than the victories which he obtained, show his good will to 
the people. He desired the same government with you, he had 
the same friends, the same enemies, and he shared alike in your 
good and bad fortune. He was ever involved in dangers, some- 
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times with you, sometimes for you, but always in your behalf. 
In every respect, surely, he behaved differently from Charicles, 
who desired to be subject to the enemy and to tyrannize over 
his fellow-citizens; and who, though he remained inactive 
during his banishment, had no sooner returned than he became 
a misfortune to his country. And you, the friend and kins- 
man of such a traitor, you, who sat in a senate with tyrants, 
are now become audacious enough to traduce the citizens! 
Have you no remembrance of the amnesty, by virtue of 
which you are at present an inhabitant of Athens? Are you 
not sensible, that, were the public to exact an account of what 
is past, you would now be exposed to greater dangers than I 
am? But the state, faithful to its oaths, will not only refuse 
to punish me for the pretended injuries of my father, but will 
pardon you for the crimes of which you are actually guilty. 
You have not the same defense with him: it was not in banish- 
ment but while in office, it was not by necessity but from 
choice, it was not to avenge injuries but by being yourself 
the author of them, that you brought ruin on your country. 
Were this to be remembered, what defense could you plead, 
what excuse could you make? 

But, perhaps, on some future occasion, gentlemen, when 
he himself is in danger, I shall speak at more length of the 
injuries he has committed. I now entreat you not to abandon 
me to my enemies, nor to involve me in calamities too hard to 
be borne. Already have I had my full measure of distress. 
In my early infancy I was left an orphan by the death of my 
mother and the banishment of my father. Before I had at- 
tained four years of age, I was in danger of being cruelly mur- 
dered. When a boy I was expelled from the city under the 
Thirty Tyrants. After the citizens who seized the Pirzeus were 
recalled, the rest were indemnified for the loss of their property. 
[ alone, on account of the power and virulence of my enemies, 
received no redress. Having suffered so many misfortunes, 
and been twice deprived of all my possessions, I am now 
defendant in an action for five talents. This cause, though 
merely pecuniary, may drive me from my country. The same 
accusations have not similar effects against persons in different 
circumstances. The rich lose their fortunes, but those who are 
poor as Iam lose their honor and reputation; a loss greater than 
banishment itself, as it is more disagreeable to be despised by 
our fellow-citizens than to be obliged to live among strangers. 
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I now, therefore, crave your assistance; I entreat that you 
will not suffer me to be insulted by my enemies, to be 
despised by my country, and to become remarkable above all 
men for my misfortunes. There is no occasion for many 
words; facts speak for themselves. It should be sufficient 
to move your compassion, to see me involved in an unjust 
accusation, endangered in whatever is most precious to me, 
suffering what is unworthy both of myself and of my fore- 
fathers, deprived of the most splendid fortune, and obnoxious 
to all the vicissitudes of life. Though these considerations be 
extremely grievous, yet there are others still more afflicting : 
that I should be punished at the instance of a man from whom 
Tam entitled to demand justice; that I should be dishonored 
on account of my father’s victory at Olympus, which to every 
other son would have been the source of triumph and glory ; 
that Tisias, who had no merit with the state, should have a 
powerful influence both in the oligarchy and democracy, while 
I, who injured neither, should be persecuted by both; and that, 
you, who agree in no other respect with the Thirty, should 
unite with them against me, and regard the partner of your 
misfortune as the object of your resentment. 


Is2Zvs. 


On the Estate of Cleonymus. 
(Translated by Sir William Jones. y 


Polyarchus left three sons, Cleonymus, Dinias, and the father of 
those for whom Iszus composed the following speech. The third 
son dying, his children were committed to the guardianship of 
Dinias. These young men were heirs to Cleonymus by the laws of 
Athens, and their grandfather had appointed them successors to 
their uncle if he should die childless. Cleonymus had, however, a 
power to dispose of his property: and in a fit of anger toward his 
brother Dinias, for some real or imagined wrong, had made a will in 
favor of two remoter kinsmen, Diocles and Posidippus, which, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Athenians, he had deposited with one of the 
magistrates; but after the death of Dinias he took his nephews 
under his care, and determined to cancel the will by which they 
were disinherited. With this intent he sent for the magistrate who 
kept the testament, but died unexpectedly before an actual revoca- 
tion of it. His nephews then entered upon his estate as heirs at 
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law; and the other claimants produced the will which, as Iszus 
contends in the person of his clients, was virtually revoked by 
Cleonymus. 


GREAT has been the change which our fortunes have under.. 
gone by the decease of Cleonymus, who when he was alive 
intended to leave us his estate, but has exposed us by his death 
to the danger of losing it: and with so modest a reserve, judges, 
were we bred under his care, that not even as hearers had we 
at any time entered a court of justice, but now we come hither 
to defend our whole property ; for our adversaries dispute our 
right, not only to the possessions of the deceased, but also to 
our paternal inheritance, of which they boldly assert that he 
was a creditor. Their own friends, indeed, and relations think 
it just that we should have an equal share even of those effects 
which Cleonymus confessedly left them: but our opponents 
themselves have advanced to such a height of impudence, that 
they seek to deprive us even of our patrimony; not ignorant, 
judges, of what is right and equitable, but conceiving us to be 
wholly defenseless against their attacks. 

Consider, then, on what grounds the parties respectively 
rest their claims. These men rely on a will which our uncle, 
who imputed no blame to us, made in resentment against one 
of our relations, but virtually canceled before his death, having 
sent Posidippus to the magistrate for the purpose of solemnly 
revoking it: but we who were his nearest kinsmen, and most 
intimately connected with him, derive a clear title both from 
the laws, which have established our right of succession, and 
from Cleonymus himself, whose intention was founded on the 
friendship subsisting between us; not to urge that his father 
and our grandfather, Polyarchus, had appointed us to succeed 
him if he should die without children. Such and so just being 
our claim, these associates, who are nearly related to us, and 
who have no color of justice on their side, are not ashamed of 
contesting our title to an estate about which it would be dis- 
graceful for mere strangers to contend. Nor do we seem, 
judges, in this cause to have the same dispositions toward each 
other; for I do not consider it as the greatest of my present 
misfortunes to be unjustly disturbed with litigation, but to be 
attacked by those whom it would be improper even to repel 
with any degree of violence; nor should I think it a lighter 
calamity to injure my relations in my own defense than to be 
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injured myself by their unprovoked assault: but they, judges, 
have different sentiments, and appear against us with a formid- 
able array of friends whom they have summoned and advocates 
whom they have retained, leaving behind them no part of their 
forces, as if they were going to inflict vengeance on open 
enemies, and not to wrong those whom they were bound by 
every natural and social tie to assist. Their shameless audacity 
and sordid avarice will be more clearly perceived by you when 
you have heard the whole case, which I shall begin to relate 
from that part: whence you will soonest and most easily learn 
the state of our controversy. 

Dinias, our father’s brother, was our guardian, he being 
our elder uncle, and we orphans; at which time, judges, a vio- 
lent enmity subsisted between him and Cleonymus. Whether 
of the two had been the cause of the dissension, it is not, per- 
haps, my business to determine; but so far, at least, I may 
pronounce them both deservedly culpable, that having till then 
been friends, and no just pretext arising for a breach of their 
friendship, they so hastily beeame enemies on account of some 
idle words. Now, Cleonymus himself when he recovered from 
that illness, in which he made his will, declared that he wrote 
it in anger: not blaming us, but fearing lest at his death he 
should leave us under age, and lest Dinias our guardian should 
have the management of our estate; for he could not support 
the pain of thinking that his property would be possessed dur- 
ing our infancy, and that sacred rites would be performed at 
his sepulchre by one whom of all his relations he most hated 
while he lived. With these sentiments (whether laudable or 
not, I leave undecided) he made a disposition of his fortune; 
and when Dinias, immediately after, asked him publicly 
whether we or our father had incurred his displeasure, he an- 
swered in the presence of many citizens that he charged us 
with no fault whatever, but made the will in resentment against . 
him, and not from any other motive. How indeed, judges, 
could he have determined, if he preserved his senses, to injure 
us who had given him no cause of complaint ? 

But his subsequent conduct will afford the strongest proof 
that by this he had no intention of wronging us; for when 
Dinias was dead, and our affairs were in a distressed condition, 
he was so far from neglecting us, or suffering us to want neces- 
saries, that he bred us in his own house, whither he himself had 
conducted us, and saved our patrimony from unjust creditors 
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who sought insidiously to deprive us of it; nor were our con- 
cerns less attentively managed by him than his own. From 
these acts, therefore, rather than from his written testament, 
it is proper to collect his intention toward us; and not to be 
biased by what he did through anger, by which all of us are 
liable to be hurried into faults, but to admit the clear evidence 
of those facts which afterward explained his design. Still 
farther: in his last hours he manifested the affection which he 
bore us; for, being confined by the disorder of which he died, 
he was desirous of revoking his will, and with that intent 
ordered Posidippus to bring the officer who had the care of 
it, which order he not only disobeyed, but even refused admit- 
tance to one of the magistrates who came by chance to the 
door. Cleonymus, enraged at this, gave the same command on 
the next day to Diocles; but, though he seemed not dangerously 
ill, and we had great hopes of his recovery, he suddenly expired 
that very night. 

First, then, I will prove by witnesses that he made this will, 
not from any dislike to us, but from a settled aversion to Di- 
nias; next, that when Dinias was no more, he superintended 
all our affairs, and gave us an education in his house, to which 
he had removed us; and thirdly, that he sent Posidippus for 
the magistrate, but Posidippus was so far from obeying the 
order that when one of the proper officers came to the door, he 
refused to introduce him. Call those who will prove the truth 
of my assertion. (It is done.) Call likewise those who will 
swear that Cephisander and the other friends of our adversaries 
were of opinion that the whole estate should be divided, and 
that we should have a third part of all which Cleonymus pos- 
sessed. (It is done.) Now, it seems to me, judges, that all 
those who contend for the right of succession to estates, when 
like us they have shown themselves to be both nearest in blood 
to the person deceased and most connected with him in friend- 
ship, may be excused from adding a superfluity of other argu- 
ments; but since men who have neither of those claims have 
the boldness to dispute with us for that which is legally ours, 
and to set up a fictitious title, I am willing in a few words to 
give them an answer. They ground their pretensions on this 
will, and admit that Cleonymus sent for the magistrate ; not, 
say they, with an intent to cancel it, but with a resolution to 
pont it, and to secure the legacy more strongly in their 
avor. 
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Now consider, whether it be more probable that our uncle, 
at a time when he was most intimate with us, should wish 
to recall a will made in anger or should meditate by what 
means he might be surest to deprive us of his inheritance. 
Other men, indeed, usually repent at length of the wrongs 
which they have done their friends in their passion; but our 
opponents would convince you that when he showed the 
warmest regard for us, he was most desirous of establishing 
the will which, through resentment against our guardian, he 
had made to our disadvantage. So that even should we confess 
this idle fiction, and should you persuade yourselves to believe 
it, you must suppose him to have been mad in the highest 
degree; for what madness could be greater than to injure us 
because he had quarreled with Dinias, and to make a disposi- 
tion of his property by which he took no revenge on his enemy, 
but ruined his dearest friends, and afterward, when we lived 
with him on terms of the strictest friendship, and he valued us 
above all men, to intend that his nephews alone (for such is 
their assertion) should have no share in his fortune? Could 
any man, judges, in his senses entertain such a thought concern- 
ing the distribution of his estate? 

Thus from their own arguments they have made it easy to 
decide the cause against themselves: since if he sent for the 
officer, as we contend, in order to cancel the will, they have 
not a shadow of right; and if he was so void of reason as to 
regard us least who were most nearly connected with him, both 
by nature and friendship, you would justly decree that his will 
was not valid. 

Consider farther, that the very men who now pretend 
that Cleonymus designed to establish their legacy durst not 
obey his order, but dismissed the magistrate who came to 
the house; and thus one of two most opposite things being 
likely to happen, —either a stronger confirmation of the in- 
terest bequeathed to them, or a total loss of all interest in the 
fortune of the testator, — they gave a plain indication of what 
they expected, by refusing to admit the person who kept the 
will. 2 
To conclude: since this cause has been brought before you, 
and since you have power to determine the contest, give your 
aid both to us and to him who lies in the grave; and suffer 
him not, I adjure you by all the gods, to be thus despised and 
insulted by these men; but remembering the law by which you 
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are to judge, the oath which you have solemnly taken, and the 
arguments which have been used in the dispute, give a just and 
pious judgment, conformably to the laws. 


LYCURGUS. 


Against Leocrates. 
(Translated for this work.) 


{Leocrates, who had fled the country after the battle of Cheronea, had been 
condemned and disfranchised in his absence. Eight years afterward he 
returned and tried to have the sentence rescinded, which Lycurgus 
opposed. The decree mentioned in the first line was issued just after 
the battle. The Pirzeus is the seaport of Athens, five miles off. ] 


GENTLEMEN, you have heard the decree: that the senate of 
five hundred should go down to the Pireus under arms, acting 
as a garrison to the Pirzus, and carry out such instructions as 
seemed in the public judgment most helpful. And now, gen- 
tlemen, if those exempt from military service on the ground of 
governmental duties for the city passed their time in battle 
array, would it seem to you that a few cowards could still 
occupy the city? Among them Leocrates here, slinking out of 
the city, not only fled himself but carried off all his goods and 
his household sanctities; and consummated such treason that, 
following his example, the priests deserted the temples, the 
guards deserted the walls— but the city and the country were 
left. 

At those times, gentlemen, who did not feel for the city — 
not merely the citizen, but even the immigrant who had come 
in the past to settle among us? Who was there with such 
hatred of democracy or of Athens that he could bear to see 
himself taking no hand in the struggle, when defeat and 
befallen calamity were announced to the people, and the city 
was on tiptoe as to what might yet befall, and the hope of 
safety for the people lay in those born more than fifty years 
before; when noble ladies were seen at the gates terrified and 
cowering, each asking if some one were still alive —a husband, 
a father, or brothers —a sight unworthy of themselves and of 
the city; and men with decrepit bodies, venerable in age and 
exempt by law from military service, all through the city could 
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be seen on the street, utterly ruined in their old age and equipped 
for the field? But of the many sad things that befell the city, 
and of all the misfortunes the citizens had to endure, the one 
they deplored and wept over most was to see the people decree- 
ing the slaves freemen, the immigrants Athenians, the disfran- 
chised for crime reénfranchised ; — they who of old had prided 
themselves on being natives and freemen. 

To such altered fortunes was the city brought which had 
formerly striven for the liberties of the other Greeks, but in 
these times was content could it fight for the safety of its own; 
and she who had once lorded it over the vast territory of the 
barbarians had now to fight against the Macedonians on her 
own; and the people whom formerly the Lacedemonians and 
Peloponnesians and the Greek inhabitants of Asia had besought 
for aid, itself had now to ask aid from Andros, Ceos, Troezene, 
and Epidaurus. Now, gentlemen, as to him who in such terrors 
and such dangers and such humiliation abandoned his city, and 
would not put on armor for his country nor offer his person for 
use by the generals, but turned runaway and betrayer of the 
people’s safety — what judge who loves his city and wishes to 
do his duty will remit this sentence, what pleader summoned 
here will defend this traitor to the city, who had not spirit to 
lament his country’s misfortunes, and would contribute nothing 
to the safety of the city and the people? 

Why, at those times there was no age whatever that did not 
offer itself for the safety of the city; the land itself contributed 
its trees, the very dead their graves, even the temples weapons 
of war. Some gave their labor toward building the walls, some 
to the trenches, some to the palisades; none of those in the city 
were idle. But for none of these purposes did Leocrates offer 
the use of his person. Probably when you recall that he neither 
saw fit to help in or even come to the funeral services of those 
who laid down their lives at Cheronea for freedom and the 
safety of the people, you will think death his proper punish- 
ment; since, for all him, those men would have had the fate of 
lying unburied. And yet, passing by their graves eight years 
after, he is not ashamed to call their country his own. 

On this topic, gentlemen, I wish to speak a little more in 
detail, and I beg you to listen without regarding such discourse 
on the public wars irrelevant; for eulogies of patriots are 
clearly a touchstone of the opposite. Moreover, the praise 1s 
just which forms the one reward of patriots for peril; in this 
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case because they poured out their lives for the common safety 
of the city, and were unremitting in the city’s public and com- 
mon wars. For they encountered the enemy at the confines of 
Beeotia to fight for the freedom of the Greeks; not trusting to 
walls for safety, nor betraying the country to be pillaged by 
the foe, but holding their own courage a surer safeguard than 
catapults loaded with stones, and ashamed of seeing the land 
that reared them ravaged. And rightly; for just as not all 
have the same regard for parents by blood and those by adop- 
tion, so men are less zealous for countries not theirs by birth 
but of later acquirement. 

But those with such resolves, and sharing dangers equally 
with the bravest, are not equal participants in fortune ; for the 
living do not profit by patriotism, but the dead leave glory 
behind —not the vanquished, but those who die where they 
stand arrayed in combat for freedom. And the great paradox 
must be added, that they die victorious; for the prizes of war- 
fare to the patriot are freedom and his patriotism, and both 
these belong to the dead. Nor can those be said to have been 
vanquished who did not tremble in spirit for fear of what was 
to come. Those then who die nobly in battle —no one rightly 
calls them conquered; since fleeing from slavery, they choose 
a glorious death. The patriotism of these men has been con- 
spicuous afar; alone of all in Greece, they comprised freedom 
in their own persons. For they alone surrendered life, and 
Grecian existence sank into slavery; with their bodies was 
buried the liberty of all remaining Greeks. Thus also they 
made it clear to the world that they were not warring for 
private ends, but bearing the foremost brunt of the contest for 
the common freedom. Therefore, gentlemen, I am not ashamed 
to say that their spirits are the crown of our fatherland. 

And so it was anything but absurd that our fathers —as 
you know, fellow-citizens—alone of the Greeks made a prac- 
tice of honoring patriots; for among others you will find the 
statues of athletes placed in the forum, but among you those 
of able generals and the slayers of a tyrant. True, it is not 
easy to find many such in all Greece together; while the win- 
ners in the laureled games of athletics can easily be dis- 
tinguished in place after place. Since, therefore, you assign 
the greater honors to your benefactors, it is but just that those 
who bring their fatherland to scorn and betray it should be 
punished with the utmost severity. 
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And take notice, gentlemen, that it does not lie with you 
to acquit this man Leocrates and do justice. For this crime 
has been passed upon and sentenced; the senate in the Areop- 
agus (let no one howl at me: I reply that it was then the 
chief salvation of the city) put to death, when it caught them, 
those who fled their country and left it to the enemy. And 
further, gentlemen, do not think that those who passed sen- 
tence on the sacrilegious blood-guiltiness of others acted un- 
justly toward any of the citizens. But you condemned a 
certain Autolycus, though he had stood fast through peril, 
because he was charged with having secretly conveyed away 
his wife and children; and you punished him. Now, if you 
punished the man accused of having secretly conveyed away 
those useless in the war, what ought this man to suffer, who 
would not repay his country for having reared him? The 
people, moreover, holding the act most base, have rendered 
liable to the pains of treason those who fly from danger to 
their country, judging it worthy the severest punishment. 
Then the things decided in the fairest of councils, decreed by 
you who are allotted to give judgment, and finally agreed by 
the people, to be worthy the heaviest punishment, ought you 
yourselves now to pronounce the contrary? You will be 
thought by ali the world to have lost your wits, and will find 
very few to endanger themselves for you again. 


JESCHINES. 


Against Ctesiphon (‘On the Crown”). 
(Translated for this work.) 


[{Ctesiphon, an adherent of Demosthenes, had proposed the conferring of 
a golden crown upon him for useful service to the state. /Eschines 
indicted Ctesiphon under the zapavopnwv ypady, a law making the pro 
posal of an illegal measure a penal offense. The illegality of the 
measure was not successfully contested; but the real question at issue 
being Demosthenes’ public career, decision was given in Ctesiphon’s 
favor notwithstanding. ] 


I wIsH now to speak briefly of the calumnies against myself. 
I learn that Demosthenes will say the city has been much bene- 
fited by him, but deeply injured by me; and that he will load 
Philip and Alexander and their delinquencies on me. For it 
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seems he is so cunning an artist in words, that not satisfied 
with defaming all my administrative acts for you, and all the 
public speaking I have done, he traduces my retired life and 
criminates my silence, that no item mayybe left undenounced 
as treasonable ; even my sport with the youths in the gymnasia 
he reviles. At the very outset of his speech he makes this 
indictment itself a crime, alleging that I have brought the suit 
not from public spirit, but to exhibit my hatred of him to 
Alexander by means of it. And forsooth he is going to ask 
why I condemn his administration as a whole, when I did not 
oppose or impeach the acts of it singly ; but after a long inter- 
val in which I have not attended closely to public business, 
have now come forward with this prosecution. 

I have not emulated the pursuits of Demosthenes, however, 
am not ashamed of my own, and do not wish any of the words 
I have addressed to you unsaid; and if I had harangued you 
like him, life would be unwelcome to me. My silence, Demos- 
thenes, has become my wont from moderation of life; for a 
little suffices me, and I do not covet more through dishonor — 
so that I both keep silence and speak when I choose, not when 
I am forced by extravagant tastes. But you, I judge, keep 
still on clutching a bribe and bellow when it is spent. And 
you speak not when you think fit, nor what you wish, but as 
the bribe-givers order you; and you are not ashamed at setting 
up a mare’s-nest which is straightway proved false and you a 
liar. For the suit on this decree, which you say was instituted 
not for the the city’s sake, but that I might make a show to 
please Alexander, was in fact instituted in Philip’s lifetime, 
before Alexander’s accession; when you had not:yet seen the 
vision about Pausanias, nor held your many nocturnal collo- 
quies with Athene and Hera. How then could I have been 
showing off before Alexander, unless I and Demosthenes had 
both seen the vision ? 

You reproach me with not coming before the people contin- 
uously, but at intervals; and you think it a secret that this 
rule of conduct is borrowed not from a democracy but from 
another form of government. For in oligarchies, not the 
desirous but the powerful man prosecutes ; in democracies, the 
desirous and whenever he sees fit. And occasional speaking 
is a mark of the man who serves the public opportunely and to 
be useful; but skipping no day, of the professional who works 
for wages. As to your having never been prosecuted by me, 
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nor brought to justice for your misdeeds,—when you take 
refuge in such talk, either you must suppose the audience have 
no memory, or else you deceive your very self with words. For 
your impious conduct toward the Amphissans, your bribe- 
taking in the matter of Euboea —as the time is long past. since 
you were publicly convicted by me, you probably think the 
people have forgotten. But the plundering job of the tri- 
remes and trierarchs, what lapse of time can bury? When 
you had carried a bill for three hundred of them, and induced 
the Athenians to appoint you superintendent of marine, you 
were convicted by me of having robbed the trierarchs of sixty- 
five fast-sailing vessels —a greater naval armament than when 
the Athenians won at Naxos the naval battle with the Lacede- 
monians and Pollis. Yet by your. countercharges you so 
diverted punishment from yourself that the risk of it fell not 
on you, the culprit, but on the prosecutors; while you heaped 
libels on Alexander and Philip and denounced certain persons 
who obstructed the interests of the city — you having on every 
occasion damaged the present and held out promises for the 
future. Did you not at last, when about to be indicted by me, 
effect the arrest of Anaxinus the Oreitan, who was market- 
ing goods for Olympias, and having racked him twice, with 
your own hand write the decree consigning him to death? And 
it was by him you were given lodging at Oreion, and at his 
table you‘ate and drank and poured libations, and clasped. his. 
right hand and constituted that man your host. And you put 
him to death; and on being convicted of these things by me, 
before all Athens, and styled the murderer of your host, you 
never denied the sacrilege, but made a reply which got you 
hooted by the people and the foreign bystanders in the assem-, 
bly — you said you yalued the city’s salt more highly than the 
foreigner’s table. 

I say nothing of the forged letters, the arrest of spies, the 
tortures for uncommitted crimes, to make me out as wishing 
with certain other citizens to innovate. He means to ask me 
next, so I learn, what kind of a physician he would be who. 
should give no advice to a patient while sick, but after his 
death should attend the obsequies, and detail to the household 
the regimen which if practiced would have kept him in health. 
But you do not ask yourself in turn what kind of a public 
leader he would be who was able to flatter the people, but sold 
every chance when the city might be saved, and while barring 
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out those of honest purpose from counsel by his slanders, run- 
ning away from perils, and entangling the city in desperate 
evils, claimed the honor of a crown for civic virtue, though 
having done naught of good but occasioned all our misfortunes ; 
and then demanded of those driven from the government by 
false accusations, at junctures when the state might have been 
preserved, why they did not prevent his going wrong? and 
lastly, concealed the fact that when the battle took place we 
had no leisure for punishing him, but were negotiating for the 
safety of the city. But since you are not content that justice 
was not meted out to you, and claim honors too, rendering the 
city ridiculous to all the Greeks, I have resisted you and 
brought in this indictment. 

But I solemnly swear. that of all which I learn Demosthenes 
intends to allege, I am most indignant at what Iam going to 
mention. It seems he compares my nature to the Sirens’; for 
their listeners are never called to them, it is said, except to be 
destroyed, — wherefore the Sirens’ music is not in good repute, 
— and forsooth my practice in speaking and my native talent 
exist for the ruin of the hearers. Now for my part, I think 
this charge is in every way one it becomes no man to bring 
against me, for it is shameful in accusers to have no proofs to_ 
exhibit; but if indispensable to be plead, it lies not in Demos- 
thenes’ mouth, but in that of some capable general who has 
done good service to the city, unskilled in speaking and there- 
fore envying his opponents’ ability, and who recognizes that he 
cannot explain what he has done, but sees the accuser able to 
present to the judges acts he never committed, as things he 
ordered. But when a man composed of words, and those at 
once acrimonious and elaborated, takes refuge in artlessness 
and bald fact, who can put up with it? —a man from whom if 
you take the tongue, as with a flute, nothing is left. 

I wonder, fellow-citizens, and I ask you, on what ground 
you could vote against this indictment. That the decree is not 
illegal? no motion was ever more unlawful. Or that the 
author of the decree does not deserve to be brought to justice ? 
none can fairly be called to account by you for their conduct, 
if you discharge him. Is it not deplorable, when formerly the 
stage was filled with golden crowns with which our people were 
crowned by the Greeks, —this season being assigned for for- 
eigners’ crowns, — that now through Demosthenes’ administra- 
tion you are all discrowned and disheralded, while he is to 
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be heralded? Why, if any of the tragic poets coming on 
this stage after these proceedings should represent Thersites 
crowned by the Greeks, none of you would endure it, because 
Homer says he was a coward and false informer; but when- 
ever you shall have crowned this man, do you not think you 
will be hissed by the judgment of all the Greeks? . . . 

I would gladly discuss this decree with the author before you, 
fellow-citizens, as to what great service Demosthenes is worthy 
to be crowned for. 

If you say, as embodied in the opening of the decree, that 
he has dug ditches around the walls well, I wonder at you, for 
having been their cause is a heavier count than having executed 
them well; and it is not for palisading the wall circuit or oblit- 
erating the public graves that an administrator should rightly 
merit honors, but for generating some new good to the city. 

If you take up the second item of the decree, in which you 
have ventured to write him down a good citizen who has stead- 
ily spoken and acted for the highest good of the people of 
Athens, then strip the decree of humbug and boastfulness so 
that it may stick to facts, and prove what you allege. I will 
leave out the bribe-taking in the Amphisseean and Eubcan 
cases: but when you impute the merit of the Theban alliance 
to Demosthenes, you impose on the ignorant and insult those 
who know and understand ; for by suppressing the nature of 
the crisis, and the reputation of those by whom the alliance 
was effected, you think to conceal from us the credit due the 
city and transfer it to Demosthenes. How great a fraud this 
is, I will try to make plain by a notable instance. The king of 
the Persians once, not long before the descent of Alexander 
upon Asia, sent to this people a letter both arrogant and bar- 
barian; in which, after handling many other topics very boor- 
ishly, he had written thus at the close: “I will give you no 
gold,” he said; ‘do not ask me, for you will not get it.” Yet 
this same man, hemmed in by imminent dangers himself, 
sent voluntarily three hundred talents to the people — which 
they wisely declined to accept. What brought the gold was 
the juncture and fear and the needs of allies; and the very 
same things brought about the alliance of the Thebans. 

But while you bore us by harping on the name of the The- 
bans and their luckless alliance, you are silent on your grab- 
bing the seventy talents you stole of the royal gold. Was it 
not for lack of money, for the sake of five talents, that the 
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enemy would not restore the Thebans their citadel? for lack 
of nine talents of silver, that when all the Arcadians were 
drawn out and the leaders ready to come to our aid, the ex- 
pedition did not take place? And you roll in wealth and 
celebrate games for your own pleasures! And to crown all, 
gentlemen, the royal gold is with him, the perils with you. 

The ill-breeding of these men is also worth observing. If 
Ctesiphon should dare call on Demosthenes to address you, and 
he should rise and laud himself, listening to him would bea 
heavier burden than his acts. For even when really superior 
men, of whom many noble actions are known to us, recite their 
own praises, we are impatient; but if one who is the disgrace 
of the city were to eulogize himself, who that heard him could 
endure it ? 

But if you are wise now, Ctesiphon, you will abstain from 
this impudent procedure, and make your defense in person ; 
for you cannot set up the slightest pretense of being unequal 
to public speaking. It-would become you oddly enough, when 
you have recently borne up under being appointed ambassador 
to Cleopatra the daughter of Philip, for condolence with her 
on the death of Alexander king of the Molossians, to pretend 
now that you cannot make a speech. When you are able to con- 
sole a mourning woman, a foreigner at that, can you not defend 
a decree you have drawn up for pay? or is this man you have’ 
ordered crowned, one who would be unknown to those he has 
benefited unless some one added his voice to yours? Ask the’ 
judges if they know Chabrias' and Iphicrates and Timotheus, 
and question them why they gave those men public honors and 
erected their statues. All will reply to you with one voice — 
to Chabrias for the naval battle at Naxos, to Iphicrates be- 
cause he annihilated the Lacedemonian battalion, to Timotheus 
for circumnavigating Corcyra; and to others because one by 
one they have performed many brilliant feats in war. But 
should any one ask, Why to Demosthenes ?— As bribe-taker, 
as coward, as deserter from the ranks.. And which will you be 
doing — honoring him, or dishonoring yourselves and those 
who fell for you in battle ? Imagine you see them protesting 
fiercely if he shall be crowned. For it would be marvelous 
indeed, fellow-citizens, if wood and stone and iron, things mute 
and senseless, we banish when they fall on any one and kill 
him; and if whoever slays himself, the hand that did the 
deed we bury apart trom the body: yet Demosthenes, fellow- 
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citizens, who indeed ordered this expedition, but betrayed the 
soldiers — this man you should honor. By this not only the 
dead are insulted, but the living disheartened, on seeing that 
death is constituted the reward of patriotism, and théir mem. 
ory is to perish. 


DEMOSTHENES. 
On the Crown. 


I HOLD the fortune of our commonwealth to be good, and 
so I find the oracles of Dodonwan Jupiter and Pythian Apollo 
declaring tous. The fortune of all mankind, which now pre- 
vails, I consider cruel and dreadful: for what Greek, what 
barbarian, has not in these times experienced a multitude of 
evils? ‘That Athens chose the noblest policy, that she fares 
better than those very Greeks who thought, if they abandoned 
us, they should abide in prosperity, I reckon as part of her 
good fortune: if she suffered reverses, if all happened not: to 
us as we desired, I conceive she has had that share of the 
general fortune which fell to our lot. As to my fortune (per- 
sonally speaking) or that of any individual among us, it should, 
as I conceive, be judged of in connection with personal matters. 
Such is my opinion upon the subject of fortune, a right and 
just one, as it appears to me, and I think you will agree with 
it. /Xschines says that my individual fortune is paramount to 
that of the commonwealth, the small and mean to the good and 
great. How can this possibly be? 

However, if you are determined, /Zschines, to scrutinize my 
fortune, compare it with your own, and, if you find my fortune 
better than yours, cease to revile it. Look then from the very 
beginning. And I pray and entreat that I may not be con- 
demned for bad taste. I don’t think any person wise’ who 
insults poverty, or who prides himself on having been bred 
in affluence: but by the slander and malice of this cruel man 
I am forced into such a discussion; which I will conduct with 
all the moderation which circumstances allow. 

I had the advantage, A‘schines, in my boyhood of going to 
proper schools, and having such allowance as a boy should have 
who is to do nothing mean from indigence. Arrived at man’s 
estate, I lived suitably to my breeding; was choir master, ship 
commander, ratepayer; backward in no acts of liberality pub- 
lic or private, but making myself useful to the commonwealth 
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and to my friends. When I entered upon state affairs, I chose 
such a line of politics, that both by my country and many 
people of Greece I have been crowned many times, and not 
even you my enemies venture to say that the line I chose was 
not honorable. Such then has been the fortune of my life: 
I could enlarge upon it, but I forbear, lest what I pride myself 
in should give offense. 

But you, the man of dignity, who spit upon others, look 
what sort of fortune is yours compared with mine. As a boy 
you were reared in abject poverty, waiting with your father 
on the school, grinding the ink, sponging the benches, sweep- 
ing the room, doing the duty of a menial rather than a free- 
man’s son. After you were grown up, you attended your 
mother’s initiations, reading her books and helping in all the 
ceremonies: at night wrapping the novitiates in fawn skin, 
swilling, purifying, and scouring them with clay and bran, 
raising them after the lustration, and bidding them say, ‘* Bad 
I have scaped, and better I have found ;” priding yourself that 
no one ever howled so lustily——and I believe him! for don’t 
suppose that he who speaks so loud is not a splendid howler! 
In the daytime you led your noble orgiasts, crowned with 
fennel and poplar, through the highways, squeezing the big- 
cheeked serpents, and lifting them over your head, and shout- 
ing Evce Sabce, and capering to the words Hyes Attes, Attes 
Hyes, saluted by the beldames as Leader, Conductor, Chest 
Bearer, Fan Bearer, and the like, getting as your reward tarts 
and biscuits and rolls; for which any man might well bless 
himself and his fortune ! 

When you were enrolled among your fellow-townsmen — by 
what means I stop not to inquire— when you were enrolled 
however, you immediately selected the most honorable of em- 
ployments, that of clerk and assistant to our petty magistrates. 
Krom this you were removed after a while, having done your- 
self all that you charge others with; and then, sure enough, 
you disgraced not your antecedents by your subsequent life, 
but hiring yourself to those ranting players, as they were 
called, Simylus and Socrates, you acted third parts, collecting 
figs and grapes and olives like a fruiterer from other men’s 
farms, and getting more from them than from the playing, 
in which the lives of your whole company were at stake; for 
there was an implacable and incessant war between them and 
the audience, from whom you received so many wounds, that 
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no wonder you taunt as cowards, people inexperienced in such 
encounters. 

But passing over what may be imputed to poverty, I will 
come to the direct charges against your character. You es- 
poused such a line of politics (when at last you thought of 
taking to them), that, if your country prospered, you lived the 
life of a hare, fearing and trembling and ever expecting to be 
scourged for the crimes of which your conscience accused you, 
though all have seen how bold you were during the misfor- 
tunes of the rest. A man who took courage at the death of a 
thousand citizens — what does he deserve at the hands of the 
living? A great deal more that I could say about him I shall 
omit, for it is not all I can tell of his turpitude and infamy 
which I ought to let slip from my tongue, but only what is not 
disgraceful to myself to mention. 

Contrast now the circumstances of your life and mine, gently 
and with temper, Auschines; and then ask these people whose 
fortune they would each of them prefer. You taught read- 
ing, I went to school: you performed initiations, I received 
them: you danced in the chorus, I furnished it: you were 
assembly clerk, I was a speaker: you acted third parts, I heard 
you: you broke down, and I hissed: you have worked as a 
statesman for the enemy, I for my country. I pass by the rest ; 
but this very day Iam on my probation for a crown, and am 
acknowledged to be innocent of all offense; while you are 
already judged to be a pettifogger, and the question is, whether 
you shall continue that trade, or at once be silenced by not 
getting a fifth part of the votes. A happy fortune, do you see, 
you have enjoyed, that you should denounce mine as miser- 
able ! | 

Come now, let me read the evidence to the jury of public 
services which I have performed. And by way of comparison 
do you recite me the verses which you murdered : — 


From Hades and the dusky realms I come, 
And 


Ill news, believe me, I am loath to bear. 


Ill betide thee, say I, and may the Gods, or at least the Athe- 
nians, confound thee for a vile citizen and a vile third-rate 
actor ! 


Read the evidence. 
[ Evidence. ] 
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Such has been my character in political matters. In private, 
if you do not all know that I have been liberal and humane 
and charitable to the distressed, I am silent, I will say not a 
word, I will offer no evidence on the subject, either of persons 
whom I ransomed from the enemy, or of persons whose daugh- 
ters I helped to portion, or anything of the kind. For this 
is my maxim. I hold that the party receiving an obligation 
should ever remember it, the party conferring should forget it 
immediately, if the one is to act with honesty, the other with- 
out meanness. To remind and speak of your own bounties is 
next door to reproaching. I will not act so; nothing shall 
induce me. Whatever my reputation is in these respects, I am 
content with it. 

I will have done then with private topics, but say another 
word or two upon public. If you can mention, Auschines, a 
single man under the sun, whether Greek or barbarian, who 
has not suffered by Philip’s power formerly and Alexander’s 
now, well and good; L concede to you that my fortune, or 
misfortune Gf you please), has been the cause of everything. 
But if many that never saw me or heard my voice have been 
grievously afflicted, not individuals only, but whole cities and 
nations, how much juster and fairer is it to consider that 
to the common fortune apparently of all men, to a tide of 
events overwhelming and lamentable, these disasters are to 
be attributed. You, disregarding all this, accuse me whose 
ministry has been among my countrymen, knowing all the 
while that a part Gf not the whole) of your calumny falls 
upon the people, and yourself in particular. For if I assumed 
the sole and absolute direction of our counsels, it was open to 
you the other speakers to accuse me: but if you were con- 
stantly present in all the assemblies, if the state invited public 
discussion of what was expedient, and if these measures were 
then believed by all to be the best, and especially by you (for 
certainly from no good will did you leave me in possession of 
hopes and admiration and honors, all of which attended on my 
policy, but doubtless because you were compelled by the truth 
and had nothing better to advise), is it not iniquitous and 
monstrous to complain now of measures, than which you could 
suggest none better at the time? 

Among all other people I find these principles in a manner 
defined and settled — Does a man willfully offend? He is the 
object of wrath and punishment. Has a man erred uninten- 
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tionally? There is pardon instead of punishment for him. 
Has a man devoted himself to what seemed for the general 
good, and without any fault or misconduct been in common 
with all disappointed of success? Such a one deserves not 
obloquy or reproach, but sympathy. These principles will 
not be found in our statutes only: Nature herself has defined 
them by her unwritten laws and the feelings of humanity. 
Aischines however has so far surpassed all men in brutality 
and malignity; that even things which he cited himself as mis- 
fortunes he imputes to me as crimes. 

And besides —as if he himself had spoken everything with 
candor and good will—he told you to watch me, and mind 
that I did not cajole and deceive you, calling me a great orator, 
a juggler, a sophist, and the like: as though, if a man says of 
another what applies to himself, it must be true, and the hearers 
are not to inquire who the person is that makes the charge. 
Certain am I, that you are all acquainted with my opponent’s 
character, and believe these charges to be more applicable to 
him than to me. And of this I am sure, that my oratory — let 
it be so: though indeed I find that the speaker’s power depends 
for the most part on the hearers; for according to your recep- 
tion and favor it is, that the wisdom of a speaker is esteemed — 
if I however possess any ability of this sort, you will find it 
has been exhibited always in public business on your behalf, 
never against you or on personal matters; whereas that of 
/Bschines has been displayed not only in speaking for the enemy, 
but against all persons who ever offended or quarreled with 
him. It is not for justice or the good of the commonwealth 
that he employs it. A citizen of worth and honor should not 
eall upon judges impaneled in the public service to gratify his 
anger or hatred or anything of that kind; nor should he come 
before you upon such grounds. The best thing is not to have 
these feelings; but, if it cannot be helped, they should be 
mitigated and restrained. 

On what oceasions ought an orator and statesman to be 
vehement ? Where any of the commonwealth’s main interests 
are in jeopardy, and he is opposed to the adversaries of the 
people. Those are the occasions for a generous and brave 
citizen. But for a person who never sought to punish me for 
any offense either public or private, on the state’s behalf or 
on his own, to have got up an accusation because J am crowned 
and honored, and to have expended such a multitude of words 
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—this is a proof of personal enmity and spite and meanness, 
not of anything good. And then his leaving the controversy 
with me, and attacking the defendant, comprises everything 
that is base. 

I should conclude, A°schines, that you undertook this cause 
to exhibit your eloquence and strength of lungs, not to obtain 
satisfaction for any wrong. But it is not the language of an 
orator, Aschines, that has any value, nor yet the tone of his 
voice, but his adopting the same views with the people, and 
his hating and loving the same persons that his country does. 
He that is thus minded will say everything with loyal inten- 
tion: he that courts persons from whom the commonwealth 
apprehends danger to herself rides not on the same anchorage 
with the people, and therefore has not the same expectation 
of safety. But—do you see?—I have: for my objects are 
the same with those of my countrymen; I have no interest 
separate or distinct. Is that so with you? How can it be — 
when immediately after the battle you went as ambassador to 
Philip, who was at that period the author of your country’s 
calamities, notwithstanding that you had before persisted in 
refusing that office, as all men know ? 

And who is it that deceives the state? Surely the man 
who speaks not what he thinks. On whom does the erier pro- 
nounce a curse? Surely on such a man. What greater crime 
can an orator be charged with, than that his opinions and his 
language are not the same? Such is found to be your char- 
acter. And yet you open your mouth, and dare to look these 
men in the face! Do you think they don’t know you? 
or are sunk all in such slumber and oblivion, as not to remem- 
ber the speeches which you delivered in the assembly, cursing 
and swearing that you had nothing to do with Philip, and that 
I brought that charge against you out of personal enmity 
without foundation? No sooner came the news of the battle, 
than you forgot all that ; you acknowledged and avowed that 
between Philip and yourself there subsisted a relation of hos- 
pitality and friendship — new names these for your contract 
of hire. For upon what plea of equality or justice could 
/Eschines, son of Glaucothea the timbrel player, be the friend 
or acquaintance of Philip? I cannot see. No! You were 
hired to ruin the interests of your countrymen: and yet, 
though you have been caught yourself in open treason, and 
informed against yourself after the fact, you revile and re- 
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proach me for things which you will find any man is charge- 
able with sooner than I. 

Many great and glorious enterprises has the mide 
AXschines, undertaken and succeeded in through me; and she 
did not forget them. Here is the proof: On the election of 
a person to speak the funeral oration immediately after the 
event, you were proposed, but the people would not have you, 
notwithstanding your fine voice, nor Demades, though he had 
just made the peace, nor Hegemon, nor any other of your 
party — but me. And when you and Pythocles came forward 
in a brutal and shameful manner (O merciful heaven!), and 
urged the same accusations against me which you now do, 
and abused me, they elected me all the more. The reason — 
you are not ignorant of it— yet I will tell you. The Athe- 
nians knew as well the loyalty and zeal with which I conducted 
their affairs, as the dishonesty of you and your party; for 
what you denied upon oath in our prosperity, you confessed 
in the misfortunes of the republic. They considered, there- 
fore, that men who got security for their politics by the public 
disasters had been their enemies long before, and were then 
avowedly such. They thought it right also, that the person 
who was to speak in honor of the fallen and celebrate their 
valor should not have sat under the same roof or at the same 
table with their antagonists; that he should not revel there 
and sing a pean over the calamities of Greece in company 
with their murderers, and then come here and feceive dis- 
tinction ; that he should not with his voice act the mourner 
of their fate, but that he should lament over them with his 
heart. This they perceived in themselves and in me, but not 
in any of you: therefore they elected me, and not you. Nor, 
while the people felt thus, did the fathers and brothers of the 
deceased, who were chosen by the people to perform their 
obsequies, feel differently. For having to order the funeral 
banquet (according to custom) at the house of the nearest 
relative to the deceased, they ordered it at mine. And with 
reason: because, though each to his own was nearer of kin than 
I was, none was so near to them all collectively. He that had 
the deepest interest in their safety and success had upon their 
mournful disaster the largest share of sorrow for them all. 

Read him this epitaph, which the state chose to inscribe on 
their monument, that you may see even by this, Auschines, 
what a heartless and malignant wretch you are. Read. 
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THe EPITAPH. 


These are the patriot brave, who side by side 

Stood to their arms, and dashed the foeman’s pride: 
Firm in their valor, prodigal of life, 

Hades they chose the arbiter of strife ; 

That Greeks might ne’er to haughty victors bow, 
Nor thraldom’s yoke, nor dire oppression know ; 
They fought, they bled, and on their country’s breast 
(Such was the doom of heaven) these warriors rest. 
Gods never lack success, nor strive in vain, 

But man must suffer what the fates ordain. 


Do you hear, Aschines, in this very inscription, that ‘Gods 
never lack success, nor strive in vain?” Not to the states- 
man does it ascribe the power of giving victory in battle, but 
to the Gods.. Wherefore then, execrable man, do you reproach 
me with these things? Wherefore utter such language? I 
pray that it may fall upon the heads of you and yours. 

Many other accusations and falsehoods he urged against 
me, O Athenians, but one thing surprised me more than all, 
that, when he mentioned the late misfortunes of the country, 
he felt not as became a well-disposed and upright citizen, he 
shed no tear, experienced no such emotion: with a loud voice 
exulting, and straining his throat, he imagined apparently that 
he was accusing me, while he was giving proof against himself, 
that our distresses touched him not in the same manner as the 
rest. A person who pretends, as he did, to care for the laws 
and constitution, ought at least to have this about him, that he 
grieves and rejoices for the same cause as. the people, and not 
by his politics to be enlisted in the ranks of the enemy, as 
/schines has plainly done, saying that I am the cause of all, 
and that the commonwealth has fallen into troubles through 
me, when it was not owing to my views or principles that you 
began to assist the Greeks; for, if you conceded this to me, 
that my influence caused you to resist the subjugation of 
Greece, it would be a higher honor than any that you have 
bestowed upon others. I myself would not make such an 
assertion— it would be doing you injustice —nor would you 
allow it, Iam sure; and ASschines, if he acted honestly, would 
never, out of enmity to me, have disparaged and defamed the 
greatest of your glories. 

But why do I censure him for this, when with calumny far 
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more shocking has he assailed me? He that charges me with 
Philippizing — O heaven and earth ! — what would he not say ? 
By Hercules and the Gods! if one had honestly to inquire, 
discarding all expression of spite and falsehood, who the per- 
sons really are, on whom the blame of what has happened may 
by common consent fairly and justly be thrown, it would be 
found, they are persons in the various states like schines, 
not like me — persons who, while Philip’s power was feeble and 
exceedingly small, and we were constantly warning and exhort- 
ing and giving salutary counsel, sacrificed the general interests 
_ for the sake of selfish lucre, deceiving and corrupting their 
respective countrymen, until they made them slaves — Daochus, 
Cineas, Thrasylaus, the Thessalians; Cercidas, Hieronymus, 
Eucampidas, the Arcadians; Myrtis, Teledamus, Mnaseas, the 
Argives; Euxitheus, Cleotimus, Aristechmus, the Eleans; 
Neon and Thrasylochus, sons of the accursed Philiades, the 
Messenians; Aristratus, Epichares, the Sicyonians; Dinarchus, 
Demaratus, the Corinthians ; Ptceodorus, Helixus, Perilaus, the 
Megarians; Timolaus, Theogiton, Anemcetas, the Thebans; 
Hipparchus, Clitarchus, Sosistratus, the Eubceans. The day 
will not last me to recount the names of the traitors. All 
these, O Athenians, are men of the same politics in their own 
countries as this party among you, — profligates, and parasites, 
and miscreants, who have each of them crippled their father- 
lands; toasted away their liberty, first to Philip and last to 
Alexander; who measure happiness by their belly and all that 
is base, while freedom and independence, which the Greeks of 
olden time regarded as the test and standard of well-being, 
they have annihilated. 

Of this base and infamous conspiracy and profligacy — or 
rather, O Athenians, if I am to speak in earnest, of this betrayal 
of Grecian liberty — Athens is by all mankind acquitted, owing 
to my counsels; and I am acquitted by you. Then do you ask 
me, AXschines, for what merit I claim to be honored? I will 
tell you. Because, while all the statesmen in Greece, begin- 
ning with yourself, have been corrupted formerly by Philip and 
now by Alexander, me neither opportunity, nor fair speeches, 
nor large promises, nor hope, nor fear, nor anything else could 
tempt or induce to betray aught that I considered just and 
beneficial to my country. Whatever I have advised my fellow- 
citizens, I have never advised like you men, leaning as in a 
balance to the side of profit: ‘all my proceedings have been 
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those of a soul upright, honest, and incorrupt: intrusted with 
affairs of greater magnitude than any of my contemporaries, I 
have administered them all honestly and faithfully. Therefore 
do I claim to be honored. 

As to this fortification, for which you ridiculed me, of the 
wall and fosse, I regard them as deserving of thanks and praise, 
and so they are; but I place them nowhere near my acts of 
administration. Not with stones nor with bricks did I fortify 
Athens: nor is this the ministry on which I most pride myself. 
Would you view my fortifications aright, you will find arms, 
and states, and posts, and harbors, and galleys, and horses, and 
men for their defense. These are the bulwarks with which 
I protected Attica, as far as was possible by human wisdom ; 
with these I fortified our territory, not the circle of Pireus or 
the city. Nay, more: I was not beaten by Philip in estimates 
or preparations; far from it; but the generals and forces of 
the allies were overcome by his fortune. Where are the proofs 
of this? They are plain and evident. Consider. 

What was the course becoming a loyal citizen —a states- 
man serving his country with all possible forethought and zeal 
and fidelity? Should he not have covered Attica on the sea- 
board with Eubcea, on the midland frontier with Beotia, on 
the Peloponnesian with the people of that confine? Should he 
not have provided for the conveyance of corn along a friendly 
coast all the way to Pireus? preserved certain places that 
belonged to us by sending off succors, and by advising and 
moving accordingly, — Proconnesus, Chersonesus, Tenedos ? 
brought others into alliance and confederacy with us, — By- 
zantium, Abydus, Eubcea? —cut off the principal resources of 
the enemy, and supplied what the commonwealth was deficient 
in? All this has been accomplished by my decrees and meas- 
ures; and whoever will examine them without prejudice, men 
of Athens, will find they were rightly planned and faithfully 
executed ; that none of the proper seasons were lost or missed 
or thrown away by me, nothing which depended on one man’s 
ability and prudence was neglected. But if the power of 
some deity or of fortune, or the worthlessness of commanders, 
or the wickedness of you that betrayed your countries, or all 
these things together, injured and eventually ruined our cause, 
of what is Demosthenes guilty? Had there in each of the 
Greek cities been one such man as I was in my station among 
you; or rather, ‘had Thessaly possessed one single man, and 
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Arcadia one, of the same sentiments as myself, none of the 
Greeks either beyond or within Thermopyle would have suf- 
fered their present calamities; all would have been free and 
independent, living prosperously in their own countries with 
perfect safety and security, thankful to you and the rest of the 
Athenians for such manifold blessings through me. 

To show you that I greatly understate my services for fear 
of giving offense, here — read me this—the list of auxiliaries 
procured by my decrees. 


[ The list of auviliaries.] 


These and the like measures, A‘schines, are what become 
an honorable citizen (by their success —O earth and heaven! 
—we should have been the greatest of people incontestably, 
and deserved to be so: even under their failure the result 
is glory, and no one blames Athens or her policy: all condemn 
fortune that so ordered things) : but never will he desert the 
interests of the commonwealth, nor hire himself to her adver- 
saries, and study the enemy’s advantage instead of his coun- 
try’s; nor on a man who has courage to advise and propose 
measures worthy of the state, and resolution to persevere in 
them, will he cast an evil eye, and, if any one privately offends 
him, remember and treasure it up; no, nor keep himself in 
a criminal and treacherous retirement, as you so often do. 
There is indeed a retirement just and beneficial to the state, 
such as you, the bulk of my countrymen, innocently enjoy: 
that however is not the retirement of Aschines; far from it. 
Withdrawing himself from public life when he pleases (and 
that is often), he watches for the moment when you are tired 
of a constant speaker, or when some reverse of fortune has 
befallen you, or anything untoward has happened (and many 
are the casualties of human life): at such a crisis he springs 
up an orator, rising from his retreat like a wind; in full voice, 
with words and phrases collected, he rolls them out audibly 
and breathlessly, to no advantage or good purpose whatsoever, 
but to the detriment of some or other of his fellow-citizens and 
to the general disgrace. 

Yet from this labor and diligence, Auschines, if it proceeded 
from an honest heart, solicitous for your country’s welfare, 
the fruits should have been rich and noble and profitable to all 
—alliances of states, supplies of money, conveniences of com- 
merce, enactment of useful laws, opposition to our declared 
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enemies. All such things were looked for in former times; 
and many opportunities did the past afford for a good man and 
true to show himself; during which time you are nowhere to 
be found, neither first, second, third, fourth, fifth, nor sixth — 
our 
country was exalted. For what alliance has come to the state 
by your procurement? What succors, what acquisition of 
good will or credit? What embassy or agency is there of 
yours, by which the reputation of the country has been in- 
creased? What concern domestic, Hellenic, or foreign, of 
which you have had the management, has improved under it? 
What galleys? what ammunition ? what arsenals? what repair 
of walls? what cavalry? What in the world are you good 
for? What assistance in money have you ever given, either 
to the rich or the poor, out of public spirit or liberality? 
None. But, good sir, if there is nothing of this, there is at all 
events zeal and loyalty. Where? when? You infamous fel- 
low! Even at a time when all who ever spoke upon the plat- 
form gave something for the public safety, and last Aristonicus 
gave the sum which he had amassed to retrieve his franchise, 
you neither came forward nor contributed a mite—not from 
inability —no! for you have inherited above five talents from 
Philo, your wife’s father, and you had a subscription of two 
talents from the chairmen of the Boards for what you did to 
cut up the navy law. But, that I may not go from one thing 
to another and lose sight of the question, I pass this by. That 
it was not poverty prevented your contributing, already appears: 
it was, in fact, your anxiety to do nothing against those to 
whom your political life is subservient. On what occasions 
then do you show your spirit?) When do you shine out? When 
aught is to be spoken against your countrymen! —then it is 
you are splendid in voice, perfect in memory, an admirable actor, 
a tragic Theocrines. 

You mention the good men of olden times; and you are 
right so to do. Yet it is hardly fair, O Athenians, that he 
should get the advantage of that respect which you have for 
the dead, to_compare and contrast me with them,—me who 
am living among you; for what mortal is ignorant that toward 
the living there exists always more or less of ill will, whereas 
the dead ¢ are no longer hated even by an enemy? Such being 
human nature, am if to be tried and judged by the standard of 
my predecessors? Heaven forbid! It is not just or equitable, 
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Aischines. Let me be compared with you, or any persons you 
like of your party who are still alive. And. consider this — 
whether it is more honorable and better for the state, that 
because of the services of a former age, prodigious though 
they are beyond all power of expression, those of the present 
generation should be unrequited and spurned, or that all who 
give proof of their good intentions should have their share of 
honor and regard from the people? Yet indeed —if I must say 
so much —my politics and principles, if considered fairly, will 
be found to resemble those of the illustrious ancients, and to 
have had the same objects in view, while yours resemble those 
of their calumniators; for it is certain there were persons in 
those times, who ran down the living, and praised people dead 
and gone, with a malignant purpose like yourself. 

You say that I am nothing like the ancients. Are you like 
them, Aischines? Is your brother, or any of our speakers? I 
assert that none is. But pray, my good fellow (that I may give 
you no other name), try the living with the living and with his 
competitors, as you would in all cases — poets, dancers, athletes. 
Philammon did not, because he was inferior to Glaucus of 
Carystus and some other champions of a bygone age, depart 
uncrowned from Olympia, but, because he beat all who entered 
the ring against him, was crowned and. proclaimed conqueror. 
So Iask you to compare me with the orators of the day, with 
yourself, with any one you like: I yield to none. When the 
commonwealth was at liberty to choose for her advantage, and 
patriotism was a matter of emulation, I showed myself a better 
counselor than any, and every act of state was pursuant to my 
decrees and laws and negotiations: none of your party was to 
be seen, unless you had to do the Athenians a mischief. After 
that lamentable occurrence, when there was a call no longer for 
advisers, but for persons obedient to command, persons ready 
to be hired against their country and willing to flatter strangers, 
then all of you were in occupation, grand people with splendid 
equipages; I was powerless, I confess, though more attached 
to my countrymen than you. 

Two things, men of Athens, are characteristic of a well- 
disposed citizen —so may I speak of myself and give the least 
offense: In authority, his constant aim should be the dignity 
and preéminence of the commonwealth; in all times and cir- 
cumstances his spirit should be loyal. This depends upon 
nature ; power and might upon other things. Such a spirit, 
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you will find, I have ever sincerely cherished. Only see. 
When my person was demanded—when they brought Amphic- 
tyonic suits against me—-when they menaced—when they 
promised —when they set these miscreants like wild beasts 
upon me—never in any way have I abandoned my affection 
for you. From the very beginning I chose an honest and 
straightforward course in politics, to support the honor, the 
power, the glory of my fatherland, these to exalt, in these to 
have my being. I do not walk about the market place gay and 
cheerful because the stranger has prospered, holding out my 
right hand and congratulating those who I think will report 
it yonder, and on any news of our own success shudder and 
groan and stoop to the earth, like these impious men, who rail 
at Athens, as if in so doing they did not rail at themselves; 
who look abroad, and if the foreigner thrives by the distresses 
of Greece, are thankful for it, and say we should keep him so 
thriving to all time. 

Never, O ye Gods, may those wishes be confirmed by you! 
If possible, inspire even in these men a better sense and feeling ! 
But if they are indeed incurable, destroy them by themselves ; 
exterminate them on land and sea; and for the rest of us, grant 
that we may speedily be released from our present fears, and 
enjoy a lasting deliverance ! 


DINARCHUS. 


Oration against Demosthenes. 


[In the winter of s.c. 325-4, Harpalus, Alexander’s treasurer in Asia, de 
camped with a vast sum of money, and ultimately took refuge in Athens, 
which he tried to raise in revolt. Demosthenes opposed him, and had 
him imprisoned and his remaining money —stated at 700 talents — 
placed in the Parthenon in trust for Alexander, in charge of a special 
commission of which Demosthenes was one. Harpalus escaped, and in 
the investigation which followed, only 350 talents could be found. The 
commission were prosecuted for embezzlement; Demosthenes was fined 
fifty talents and imprisoned in default of payment, but escaped in a few 
days. Professor Holm thinks the money was taken for secret party use 
to prepare for a war of liberation in case of Alexander’s death, and that 
Demosthenes was an understood scape-goat. } 


THIs minister of yours, Athenians, who has pronounced 
sentence of death upon himself should he be convicted of 
receiving anything from Harpalus —this very man has been 
clearly convicted of accepting bribes from those whom he 
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formerly pretended to oppose with so much zeal. ... You 
are not to give up the general rights and laws of the commu- 
nity, or exchange the general welfare, for the speeches of the 
accused, You see that in this assembly it is Demosthenes that 
is tried ; in all other places your own trial is depending. On 
you men turn their eyes, and wait with eagerness to see how 
far the interest of your country will engage your care ; whether 
you are to take upon yourselves the corruption and iniquity of 
these men, or whether you are to manifest to the world a just 
resentment against those who are bribed to betray the state. 

This last is fully in your power. The assembly has made 
a fair decree, committing the cognizance of the charge to the 
court of Areopagus; . . . and although the dignity and pro- 
priety of this procedure have received the approbation of the 
people, Demosthenes has recourse to complaints, to appeals, to 
malicious accusations, now that he finds himself convicted of 
receiving twenty talents of gold. Shall Jhen this council, on 
whose faith and justice we rely, even in the important case of 
premeditated murder ; to whom we commit the vengeance due 
to this crime ; who have an absolute power over the persons 
and lives of our citizens; who can punish every violation 
of our laws, either by exile or by death,—shall this council, 
I say, on an inquiry into a case of bribery, at once lose all its 
authority? ‘“ Yes; for the Areopagus has reported falsely of 
Demosthenes.” Extravagant and absurd! What! report 
falsely of Demosthenes and Demades, against whom even the 
truth seems scarcely to be declared with safety? You, who 
have in former times moved that this council should take cog- 
nizance of public affairs, and have applauded their reports ; you, 
whom this whole city has not been able to restrain within the 
bounds of justice, —has the council reported falsely against you ? 
Why then did you declare to the people that you were ready 
to submit to death, if condemned by the report of this council ? 
Why have you availed yourself of their authority, to take off 
so many of our citizens? .. .« . 

For now, when the council of the Areopagus have nobly and 
equitably proceeded to a full detection of this man, and his 
accomplices ; when, regardless of the power of Demosthenes 
and Demades, they have adhered inviolably to truth and justice ; 
—still Demosthenes goes round the city, utters his invectives 
against this council, and boasts of his services, in those speeches 
which you shall hear him instantly use to deceive the assembly. 
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“It was I who gained you the alliance of Thebes!” No! you 
it was who ruined the common interest of both states. —“I 
drew out the forces of Cheronea!” No, you were the only 
person who there fled from pene post. —‘* For you have I en- 
gaged in several embassies.” And what would he do, what 
would he demand, had these negotiations of his been successful, 
when, having ranged through the world only to involve us in 
such calamities and misfortunes, he expects to be rewarded 
with a liberty of receiving bribes against his country, and the 
privilege of: speaking and of acting in this assembly as he 
pleases? With Timotheus, who awed all Peloponnesus by his 
fleet ; who gained the naval victory at Corcyra over the Lace- 
enone ; who was the son of Conon, the man who restored 
_ liberty to Greece ; who gained Samos, and Methone, and Pydna, 
and Potidea, and, besides these, twenty cities more, — with him 
you did not allow those important benefits he had conferred on 
us to have any weight against the integrity of your tribunals, 
against the oaths you swore by in pronouncing sentence. No: 
you imposed a fine of one hundred talents on him, because by 
his own acknowledgment he had received money from the Chians 
and the Rhodians. . .. 

Such was this citizen that he might reasonably, Demosthenes, 
have expected pardon and favor from his fellow-citizens of those 
days. Not in words, but in actions, did’ he perform important 
services to his country. His principles were steady, his conduct 
uniform, not various and changeable like yours. He never 
made so unreasonable a request to the people as to be raised 
above the laws. He never required that those who had sworn 
to give sentence justly should ‘break through that sacred tie ; 
but submitted. to. stand condemned, if such was the judgment 
of his tribunal. He never pleaded the necessity of times; nor 
thought in one manner and harangued in another. And shall 
this miscreant live, who, besides his other numerous and heinous 
crimes, has abandoned the state of Thebes to its destruction, 
when for the preservation of that state he had received three 
hundred talents from the king of Persia? 

For. when the Arcadians marched: to the Isthmus, refused 
to treat with the ambassadors of Antipater, and received those 
of the unfortunate Thebans—who with difficulty gained access 
to them by sea, appeared before them in the form of wretched 
supplicants, declared that their present motions were not in- 
tended. to dissolve their connections with Greece or to oppose 
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the interest of that nation, but to free themselves from the in- 
tolerable yoke of Macedonian tyranny, from slavery, from the 
horrid insults to which freemen were exposed ;—— when the 
Arcadians were disposed to assist them, when they commiser- 
ated their wretched state, when they discovered that by the 
necessities of the times alone they had been obliged to attend on 
Alexander, but that their inclinations were invariably attached 
to Thebes and to the liberties of Greece ; when Astylus, their 
mercenary general, demanded (as Stratocles has informed yow) 
ten talents for leading a reénforcement to the Thebans; when 
the ambassadors applied to this man, who they well knew had 
received the king’s money, and requested and besought him to 
grant such a sum for the preservation of the state ; — then did 
this abandoned, this impious, this sordid wretch (when there 
was so fair a prospect of saving Thebes) refuse to part with 
ten talents out of all the vast treasures which he received ; 
insensible to the affecting consideration, urged by Stratocles, 
that there were those who would give as great a sum to divert 
the Arcadians from this expedition, and to prevent them from 
assisting Thebes. 

A city of our neighbors and our allies has pace torn from 
the very heart of Greece. The plower and the sower now 
traverse the city of the Thebans, who united with us in the 
war against Philip. I say the plower and the sower traverse 
their habitations: nor has this hardened wretch discovered the 
least remorse at the calamities of a people, to whom he was sent 
as our ambassador ; with whom he lived, conversed, and enjoyed 
all that hospitality could confer ; whom he pretends to ‘have 
himself gained to our alliance; whom he frequently visited’ in 
their prosperity, but basely betrayed in their distress.. Our 
elder citizens can inform us, that at a time when our constitu- 
tion was destroyed ; when Thrasybulus was collecting our ex- 
iles in Thebes in order to possess himself of Phylé; when the 
Lacedemonians, now in the height of power, issued their man- 
date forbidding all states to receive the Athenians or to con- 
duct them through their territories, —this people assisted our 
countrymen in their expedition, and published their decree, so 
often recited in this assembly, “that they would not look 
on with unconcern, should any enemy invade the Athenian 
territory.” 

Far different was the conduct of this man, who affects such 
attention to the interests of our allies (as you shall soon hear 
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him boast). The very money, which he received to preserve 
this people from ruin, he refused to part with. Let these 
things sink deep into your minds. Think on the calamities 
which arise from traitors ; let the wretched fate of the Olyn- 
thians and the Thebans teach you to make just provision for 
your own security. Cut off the men who are ever ready to 
sell the interests of their country for a bribe, and rest your 
hopes of safety upon yourselves and the gods. ‘These are the 
means, Athenians, the only means, of reforming our city; to 
bring offenders of eminence to justice, and to inflict a punish- 
ment adequate to their offenses. When common criminals are 
detected, no one knows, no one inquires, their fate. But the 
punishment of great delinquents commands men’s attention ; 
and a rigid adherence to justice, without regard to persons, is 
sure to meet with due applause. —Read the decree of the 
Thebans ; produce the testimonies ; read the letter. 


[The clerk reads them.] 


He is a corrupted traitor, Athenians! of old a corrupted 
traitor! This is the man who conducted Philip’s ambassadors 
from Thebes to this city ; who was the occasion of putting an 
end to the former war; who was the accomplice of Philocrates, 
the author of the decree for making peace with Philip for which 
you banished him; the man who hired carriages for the ambas- 
sadors that came hither with Antipater; who entertained them, 
and introduced the custom of paying obsequious flattery to the 
Macedonians. Do not, Athenians! do not suffer this man, whose 
name is subscribed to the misfortunes of this state [7.e., to the 
decrees which caused them] and of all the states of Greece, to 
escape unpunished. .. . 

For what occasion should we reserve this man? When may 
we hope that he will prove of advantage to us? From the 
moment that he first began to direct our affairs, has any one in- 
stance of good fortune attended us? Has not all Greece, and 
not this state alone, been plunged in dangers, calamities, and 
disgrace? Many were the fair occasions which occurred to 
favor his administration; and all these occasions, of such mo- 
ment to our interests, he neglected. . . Shall not then the 
experience of the past direct your judgments of the future? 
Can any services be expected from him? Yes; the service of 
forming contrivances in favor of our enemies, on some critical 
emergency. Such was the time when the Lacedzemonians had 
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encamped, when the Eleans united with them, when they were 
reénforced with ten thousand mercenaries; Alexander said to 
be in India; all Greece inflamed with indignation at the state 
to which traitors had reduced every community ; impatient of 
distress, and earnest for relief. In this conjuncture, who was 
the man, Demosthenes, that had the direction of our councils? 
In this perilous conjuncture (not to mention other like occa- 
sions) did you, whom we shall hear expressing the utmost 
indignation at the present fallen state of Greece—did you 
propose any decree? Did you assist us with your counsels? 
Did you supply us with your treasures? Not at all! You 
were employed in ranging through the city, providing your 
whisperers, forging letters — [to the judges] —he, the disgrace 
of his illustrious country, was then seen trimly decked with his 
rings, indulging in effeminacy and luxury amidst the public 
calamities ; borne through our streets in his sedan, and insulting 
the distresses of the poor. And can we expect future services 
from him who has neglected all past occasions of serving 
WS BOLO, ; 

Let us suppose the case that, agreeably to the decree of De- 
mosthenes, Alexander should by his ambassadors demand the 
gold which Harpalus brought hither: that to confirm the sen- 
tence of the Areopagus, he should send back the slaves and 
direct us to extort the truth from them. What should we then 
say? Would you, Demosthenes, then move for a declaration 
of war? you, who have so nobly conducted our former wars? 
And if such should be the resolution of the assembly, which 
would be the fairer procedure: to take that money to ourselves, 
which you secreted, in order to support our war; or to load 
our citizens with taxes, to oblige our women to send in their 
ornaments, to melt down our plate, to strip our temples of their 
offerings, as your decree directed? ‘Though from your houses 
in the Pireus and in the city you yourself contributed just fifty 
drachme [$10]; and nobly have the twenty talents [$24,000] 
you took repaid such bounty. Or would you move that we 
should not declare war; but that agreeably to your decree, 
we should return to Alexander the gold conveyed hither? In 
that case the community must pay your share. And is this 
just, is this equal dealing, is this constitutional, that our use- 
ful citizens should be taxed to glut your avarice, that men of 
avowed property should contribute while your property lies 
concealed, — notwithstanding you have received 150 talents, 
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partly from the king’s, partly from Alexander’s, treasure, — all 
carefully secreted, as you justly dread the consequences of your 
conduct? that our laws should direct that every public speaker, 
every leader of our forces, should recommend himself to the. 
confidence of the public by educating children, and by possess- 
ing land within our territory, nor assume the direction of our 
affairs until he had given these pledges of his fidelity; and 
that you should sell your patrimonial lands, and adopt the 
children of strangers, to elude the force of laws and oaths? 
that you should impose military service on others, you who 
basely fled from your own post? .... 

And now, my fellow-citizens, consider how you are to act. 
The people have returned to you an information of a crime 
lately committed. Demosthenes stands first before you, to suf- 
fer the punishment denounced against all whom this informa- 
tion condemns. We have explained his guilt, with an unbiased 
attention to the laws. Will you then discover a total disregard 
of all these offenses? ‘Will you, when intrusted with so. im- 
portant a decision, invalidate the judgment of the people, of 
the Areopagus, of all mankind? Will you take upon your- 
selves the guilt of these men? or will you give the world an 
example of that detestation in which this state holds traitors 
and hirelings that oppose our interests for a bribe? This en- 
tirely depends on you. You, the fifteen hundred judges, have 
the safety of our country in your hands. This day, this sen- 
tence you are to pronounce, must establish this sity in full se- 
curity, if it be consonant to justice; or must entirely defeat 
all our hopes, if it: gives support to such iniquitous practices. 
Do not let the false tears of Demosthenes make an impression 
on your minds, nor sacrifice our rights and laws to his suppli- 
cations. Necessity never forced him to receive his share of this 
gold : he was more than sufficiently enriched by your treasure. 
Necessity has not forced him now to enter on his defense : his 
crimes are acknowledged ; his sentence pronounced by himself. 
The sordid baseness, the guilt of all his past life, have at length 
brought down vengeance upon his head. Let not then his tears 
and lamentations move you. » It is your country that much more 
deservedly claims your pity; your country, which his practices 
have exposed to danger; your country, which now supplicates 
its sons, presents your wives and children before you, beseech- 
ing you to save them by punishing this traitor; that coun- 
try in which your ancestors with a generous zeal encountered 
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numberless dangers, that they might transmit it free to their 
posterity ; in which we find many and noble examples of an- 
cient virtue. Here fix your attention. Look to your religion, 
the sacred rites of antiquity, the sepulchres of your fathers ; 
and give sentence with an unshaken integrity. 


-HYPERIDES. ny 
Against Athenogenes. . 


The manuscript of this speech was discovered in Egypt, 1888. The date of 
the speech was B.c. 828 to 330. The translation is by F. G. Kenyon, who 
says :— 

_ Tue recovery of the speech against Athenogenes is especially 
welcome, because there is excellent reason to believe that in it we 
have a thoroughly characteristic specimen of that class of oratory in 
which Hyperides especially excelled. . 

The argument is as follows: Hyperides’ client, whose name does 
not appear, desired to obtain possession of a boy slave, who, with his 
father Midas and his brother, was the property of an Egyptian resi- 
dent in Athens, named Athenogenes. Midas was employed by 
Athenogenes as manager of a perfumery, one of three such shops 
of which the latter was the owner, and his two sons appear to have 
assisted him in the work. The plaintiff, a young man whose father 
was still alive, was not a habitual resident in Athens, but cultivated 
an estate in the country.. His original proposal to Athenogenes was 
to purchase the liberty of the boy in question. Athenogenes enter- 
tained this suggestion at first, but subsequently (according to the 
plaintiff’s story, which was, however, traversed by the defendant on 
this point) sent thé boy to say that he could not be separated from 
his brother and father, and that if he bought one he must buy all. 
To this the plaintiff assented; whereupon (as it appears, though the 
mutilation of the papyrus makes the exact course of the trans- 
action doubtful) Athenogenes, presuming on the eagerness of the 
would-be purchaser, developed a considerable reluctance to sell. 
With the view, evidently, of raising his price, he held back from 
coneluding any bargain; while at the same time he employed a 
woman named Antigona, a person of many. attractions but more 
than doubtful antecedents, to lure the young man further into the 
snare. Antigona acted as go-between, stimulating his anxiety on 
the one hand, while she pretended to intercede in his favor with 
Athenogenes, and the plaintiff alleges that he fell a complete victim 
to her wiles. At any rate, he agreed to buy the freedom of the 
three slaves for a sum of forty minas ($800); and Antigona pro- 
fessed to have won. an unwilling consent from Athenogenes. The 
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two principals then met to conclude the bargain; when Athenogenes 
—out of sheer consideration, as he declared, for the young man’s 
interests — suddenly suggested that instead of paying for the free- 
dom of the three slaves, he should buy them right out, whereby he 
would have fuller control over them at the time, and could give 
them their liberty whenever he chose. Purchasing the slaves would 
carry with it any liabilities Midas might have incurred in connection 
with the perfumery; but these debts, Athenogenes affirmed, were 
trifling, and would be more than covered by the value of the stock 
in the concern. The proposed change of plan had some advantages 
and no visible disadvantages, since the business of the perfumery, 
according to Athenogenes’ representations, could be closed at a 
profit; and the plaintiff accepted it. Athenogenes, with a prompt- 
ness which afterward appeared suspicious, produced a draft agree- 
ment already drawn up; it was read over in due form, witnessed, 
and sealed, and the bargain was complete. Then came the dénoue- 
ment. No sooner had the plaintiff acquired the perfumery than 
creditors sprang up on all sides, of whose existence no word had 
hitherto been breathed; and in a very short time he discovered that 
he was liable for debts amounting to five talents ($6000), in addi- 
tion to the forty minas which he had already paid. Such a sum 
meant ruin. Accordingly he took counsel with his friends, and 
after failing to obtain satisfaction by a personal interview with 
Athenogenes, brought the present action against him. 


[The beginning of the speech is lost. ] 


WHEN I told her the whole story, and complained how hard 
Athenogenes was to deal with, and how he refused to make 
even the most reasonable concessions, she answered that he 
was always like that, and told me to be of good heart, as she 
would codperate with me in everything. This she said in the 
most earnest manner possible, and confirmed her words with 
the most solemn oaths that she was entirely devoted to my 
interests and was telling me the simple truth. And so, gen- 
tlemen, —I will hide nothing from you,—I was persuaded. 
Great indeed, as experience shows, is the power of love to 
beguile our reason, when it is reénforced by a woman’s wiles. 
Certain it is that by her plausible cajolements she managed to 
pocket for herself three hundred drachmas, professedly to buy 
a slave girl, just as an acknowledgment of her good-will toward 
me. And when one comes to think of it, gentlemen, perhaps 
there is nothing so marvelous in my being thus twisted around 
the finger of Antigona, considering that in her youth she was 
held to be the most accomplished courtesan of the day, and 
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that since her retirement she has been continually practicing 
as a procuress. 


[Instance of her abilities quoted, but passage mutilated. ] 


If, then, she achieved so much by her own unassisted efforts, 
what might she not reasonably be expected to accomplish in 
the present case, with Athenogenes as her partner, —a profes- 
sional attorney by trade, and what is more, an Egyptian ? 

Gentlemen, you have now heard the whole story in all its 
details. Possibly, however, Athenogenes will plead, when his 
turn comes, that the law declares all agreements between man 
_ and man to be binding. Just agreements, my dear sir. Unjust 
ones, on the contrary, it declares shall not be binding. I will 
make this clearer to you from the actual words of the law. 
You need not be surprised at my acquaintance with them. 
You have brought me to such a pass, and have filled me with 
such a fear of being ruined by you and your cleverness, that I 
make it my first and main duty to search and study the laws 
night and day. 

Now one law forbids falsehood in the market place, and a 
very excellent injunction it is, in my opinion ; yet you have 
in open market concluded a contract with me to my detriment 
by means of falsehoods. For if you can show that you told 
me beforehand of all the loans and debts, or that you men- 
tioned in the contract the full amount of them, as I have since 
found it to be, I will abandon the prosecution and confess that 
I have done you an injustice. 

There is, however, also a second law bearing on this point, 
which relates to bargains between individuals by verbal agree- 
ments. It provides that “ when a party sells a slave he shall 
declare beforehand if he has any blemish ; if he omit to do so, 
he shall be compelled to make restitution.” If, then, the vendor 
of a slave can be compelled to make restitution because he has 
omitted to mention some chance infirmity, is it possible that 
you should be free to refuse responsibility for the fraudulent 
bargain which you have deliberately devised? Moreover, an 
epileptic slave does not involve in ruin all the rest of his 
owner’s property ; whereas Midas, whom you sold to me, has 
ruined not me alone but even my friends as well. 

And now, Athenogenes, proceed to consider how the law 
stands, not only with respect to slaves, but also concerning free 
men. Even you, I suppose, know that children born of a 
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lawfully betrothed wife are legitimate? The lawgiver, how- 
ever, was not content with merely providing that a wife should 
be betrothed by her father or brother, in order to establish 
legitimacy. On the contrary, he expressly enacts that “if a 
man shall give a woman in betrothal justly and equitably, the 
children born of such marriage shall be legitimate,” but not if 
he betroths her on false representations and inequitable terms. 
Thus the law makes just betrothals valid, and unjust ones it 
declares invalid. 

Again, the law relating to testaments is of a similar nature. 
It enacts that a man may dispose of his own property as he 
pleases,, “provided that he be not disqualified by old age or 
disease or insanity, or be influenced by a woman’s persuasions, 
and that he be not in bonds or under any other constraint.” 
In: circumstances, then, in which marriages and testaments 
relating solely to a man’s own property are invalidated, how 
can it be right to maintain the validity of such an agreement 
as I have described, which was drawn up by Athenogenes in 
order to steal property belonging to me? 
. Can it be right that the disposition of one’s property by 
will should be nullified if it is made under the persuasions of 
a woman, while if I am persuaded by Athenogenes’ mistress, 
and am entrapped by them into this agreement, I am thereby 
to be ruined, in spite of the express support which is given me 
by the law? Can you actually dare to rest your case on the 
contract of which you and your mistress procured the signature 
by fraud, which is also the very ground on which I am now 
charging you with conspiracy, since my belief in your good 
faith induced me to accept the conditions which you proposed ? 
You are not content with having got the forty minas which I 
paid for the slaves, but you must needs plunder me of five 
talents in addition, plucking me like a bird taken in a snare. 

To this end you have the face to say that you could not 
inform me of the amount of the debts which Midas had con- 
tracted, because you had not the time to ascertain it... Why, 
gentlemen, I, who brought absolute inexperience into the man- 
agement of commercial matters, had not the slightest difficulty 
in learning the whole amount of the debts and the loans within 
three months; but he, with a hereditary experience of three 
generations in the business of a: perfumery —he, who was at 
his place in the market every day of his: life —he, who owned 
three shops and had his accounts made up every month —he, 
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forsooth, was not aware of the debts! He is no fool in other 
matters, but in his dealings with his slave it appears he at once 
became a mere idiot, knowing of some of the debts, while 
others, he says, he did not know of —those, I take it, which 
he did not want to know of. Such a contention, gentlemen, is 
not a defense, but an admission that he has no sound defense 
to offer, If he states that he was not aware of the debts, it is 
plain that he cannot at the same time plead that he told me 
all about them; and it is palpably unjust to require me to 
discharge debts of the existence of which the vendor never 
informed me..,..;.... 

If, however, you did not inform me of the total amount of 
the debts simply because you did not know it yourself, and I 
entered into the contract under the belief that what I had heard 
from you was the full sum of them, which of us ought in fair- 
ness to be liable for them — I, who purchased the property after 
their contraction, or you, who originally received the sum bor- 
rowed? In my opinion it should, be you; but if we differ on 
this point, let the law be our arbiter. The law was not made 
either by infatuated lovers or by men engaged in conspiracy 
against their neighbors’ property, but by the most public- 
spirited of statesmen, Solon. Solon, knowing that sales of 
property are common in the city, enacted a law—and one uni- 
versally admitted to be just—to the effect that fines and 
expenditures incurred by slaves should be discharged by the 
master for whom they work. And this is only reasonable ; for 
if a slave effect a good stroke of business or establish a flourish- 
ing industry, it is his master who reaps the benefit of it. You, 
however, pass over the law in silence, and are eloquent about 
the iniquity of breaking contracts. Whereas Solon held that a 
law was more valid than a temporary ordinance, however just 
that ordinance might be, you demand that a fraudulent con- 
tract should outweigh all law and all justice alike. 

Now, I am no professional perfume seller, neither have I 
learnt any other trade. I simply till the land which my father 
gave me. | It was solely by this man’s craft that I was entrapped 
into the sale. Which is more probable on the face of things, 
Athenogenes — that I was coveting your business (a business 
of which I had no sort of experience), or that you and your 
mistress were plotting to get my money? I certainly think the 
design was on your side. 
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ALEXANDER AT HIS BEST AND WORST. 
By PLUTARCH. 


[Puurarcu: A Greek writer of biographies and miscellaneOUSworks ; born 
about a.p. 50. He came of a wealthy and distinguished family and received 
a careful philosophical training at Athens under the Peripatetic philosopher 
Ammonius. After this he made several journeys, and stayed a considerable 
time in Rome, where he enjoyed friendly intercourse with persons of distinction, 
and conducted the education of the future Emperor Hadrian. He died about 
A.D. 120 in his native town, in which he held the office of archon and priest of the 
Pythian Apollo, His fame as an author is founded upon the celebrated ‘‘ Parallel 
Lives,’’ consisting of the biographies of forty-six Greeks and Romans, divided 
into pairs. Each pair contains the life of a Greek and a Roman, and generally 
ends with a comparison of the two. Plutarch’s other writings, more than sixty 
short treatises on a great variety of subjects, are grouped under the title of 
‘¢ Morals.’’] 


THE BATTLE OF ARBELA AND AFTERWARD. 


His oldest generals, and especially Parmenio, when they 
beheld all the plain between Niphates and the Gordyzan 
mountains shining with the lights and fires which were made 
by the barbarians, and heard the uncertain and confused sounds 
of voices out of their camp, like the distant roaring of a vast 
ocean, were so amazed at the thoughts of such a multitude, that 
after some conference among themselves, they concluded it an 
enterprise too difficult and hazardous for them to engage so 
numerous an enemy in the day, and therefore, meeting the king 
as he came from sacrificing, besought him to attack Darius by 
night, that the darkness might conceal the danger of the ensu- 
ing battle. To this he gave them the celebrated answer, “I 
will not steal a victory”: which, though some at the time 
thought a boyish and inconsiderate speech, as if he played with 
danger, others regarded as an evidence that he confided in his 
present condition, and acted on a true judgment of the future ; 
not wishing to leave Darius, in case he were worsted, the pre- 
text of trying his fortune again, which he might suppose him- 
self to have if he could impute his overthrow to the disadvantage 
of the night, as he did before to the mountains, the narrow 
passages, and the sea. For while he had such numerous forces 
and large dominions still remaining, it was not any want of 
men or arms that could induce him to give up the war, but 
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only the loss of all courage and hope upon the conviction of an 
undeniable and manifest defeat. 

After they were gone from him with this answer, he laid 
himself down in his tent and slept the rest of the night more 
soundly than was usual with him, to the astonishment of the 
commanders, who came to him early in the morning, and were 
fain themselves to give order that the soldiers should break- 
fast. But at last, time not giving them leave to wait any 
longer, Parmenio went to his bedside, and called him twice or 
thrice by his name till he waked him, and then asked him how 
it was possible, when he was to fight the most important battle 
of all, he could sleep as soundly as if he were already victorious. 
“And are we not so indeed,” replied Alexander, smiling, 
“since we are at last relieved from the trouble of wandering in 
pursuit of Darius through a wide and wasted country, hoping 
in vain that he would fight us?” 

And not only before the battle, but in the height of the 
danger, he showed himself great, and manifested the self-pos- 
session of a just foresight and confidence. For the battle for 
some time fluctuated and was dubious. The left wing, where 
Parmenio commanded, was so impetuously charged by the 
Bactrian horse that it was disordered and forced to give ground, 
at the same time that Mazzus had sent a detachment round 
about to fall upon those who guarded the baggage, which so 
disturbed Parmenio, that he sent messengers to acquaint Alex- 
ander that the camp and baggage would be all lost unless he imme- 
diately relieved the rear by a considerable reénforcement drawn 
out of the front. This message being brought him just as he was 
giving the signal to those about him for the onset, he bade them 
tell Parmenio that he must have surely lost the use of his 
reascn, and had forgotten, in his alarm, that soldiers if victori- 
ous became masters of their enemies’ baggage; and if de- 
feated, instead of taking care of their wealth or their slaves, 
have nothing more to do but to fight gallantly and die with 
honor. 

He made the longest address that day to the Thessalians 
and other Greeks, who answered him with loud shouts, desiring 
him to lead them on against the barbarians, upon which he shifted 
his javelin into his left hand, and with his right lifted up 
towards heaven, besought the gods, as Callisthenes tells us, that 
if he was of a truth the son of Jupiter, they would be pleased 
to assist and strengthen the Grecians. At the same time the 
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augur Aristander, who had a white mantle about him, and a 
crown of gold on his head, rode by and showed them an eagle 
that soared just over Alexander and directed his flight towards 
the enemy ; which so animated the beholders, that after mutual 
encouragements and exhortations, the horse charged at full 
speed, and were followed in a mass by the whole phalanx of the 
foot. But before they could well come to blows with the first 
ranks, the barbarians shrank back, and were hotly pursued by 
Alexander, who drove those that fled before him into the middle 
of the battle, where Darius himself was in person, whom he saw 
from a distance over the foremost ranks, conspicuous in the 
midst of his life guard, a tall and fine-looking man, drawn in a 
lofty chariot, defended by an abundance of the best horse, who 
stood close in order about it ready to receive the enemy. But 
Alexander’s approach was so terrible, forcing those who gave 
back upon those who yet maintained their ground, that he beat 
down and dispersed them almost all. Only a few of the brav- 
est and valantest opposed the pursuit, who were slain in their 
king’s presence, falling in heaps upon one another, and in the 
very pangs of death striving to catch hold of the horses. 

Darius now seeing all was lost, that those who were placed 
in front to defend him were broken and beaten back upon him, 
that he could not turn or disengage his chariot without great 
difficulty, the wheels being clogged and entangled among the 
dead bodies, which lay in such heaps as not only stopped, but 
almost covered the horses, and made them rear and grow so 
unruly that the frightened charioteer could govern them no 
longer, in this extremity was glad to quit his chariot and his 
arms, and mounting, it is said, upon a mare that had been 
taken from her foal, betook himself to flight. But he had not 
escaped so either, if Parmenio had not sent fresh messengers 
to Alexander, to desire him to return and assist him against‘a 
considerable body of the enemy which yet stood together and 
would not give ground. For, indeed, Parmenio is ‘on all hands 
accused of having been sluggish and unserviceable in this battle, 
whether age had impaired his courage, or that, as Callisthenes 
says, he secretly disliked and envied Alexander’s growing great= 
ness. Alexander, though he was not a little vexed to be so 
recalled and hindered from pursuing his victory, yet ‘coneealed 
the true reason from his men, and causing a retreat to be 
sounded, as if it were too late.to continue the execution any 
longer, marched back towards the place of danger, and by the 
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way met with the news of the. enemy’s total overthrow and 
flight. 

This battle being thus over, seemed to put a period to the 
Persian empire ; and Alexander, who was now proclaimed king 
of Asia, returned thanks to the gods in magnificent ssiorifices; 
and rewarded his friends and followers with great sums of money, 
and places, and governments of provinces. And eager to gain 
honor with the Grecians, he wrote to them that he would have 
‘all tyrannies abolished, that they might live free according to 
their own laws, and specially to the Platzeans, that their city 
should be rebuilt, because. their, ancestors had permitted. their 
countrymen of old to make their territory the seat of the war, 
when they fought with the barbarians for their common liberty. 
He sent also part of the spoils into Italy, to the Crotoniats; to 
honor the zeal and courage of their citizen Phayllius, the wrestler, 
who, in the Median war, when the other Grecian colonies in 
Italy disowned Greece, that he might havea share in the danger, 
joined the fleet at Salamis, with a vessel set: forth at his-own 
charge.’ So affectionate was Alexander to all kind of. virtue, 
and so desirous to preserve the memory of laudable actions... 

In this place [Susa ] he took up his winter quarters, and stayed 
four months to refresh his soldiers. It is related that the first 
time he sat on the royal throne of ‘Persia, under the canopy of 
gold,.Demaratus the Corinthian, who was much attached to 
him and had been one of his father’s friends, wept, in an old 
man’s manner, and deplored the misfortune ‘of. those Greeks 
whom death had deprived of the satisfaction of seeing lox ais 
der seated on the-throne of Darius. 

From-hence designing to march against mand bbe ate te 
set out, he diverted himself with his officers at an. entertain- 
ment of drinking and other pastimes, and indulged so far as: to 
let every one’s mistress sit by and drink with them. . The most 
celebrated of them was Thais, an Athenian, mistress of Ptolemy, 
who was afterwards. king of Egypt. She, partly as. a. sort::of 
well-turned compliment to Alexander, partly out, of» sport, as 
the drinking went on, at last was. carried so far as to utter a 
saying, not ‘nisbecoming her native country’s, charaeter, though 
somewhat too. lofty for her own condition. She said it) was 
indeed: some recompense for’ the toils she had undergone in 
following the camp all over Asia; that she was that day treated 
in, and ould insult over, the stately palace of the Persian 
monarchs. But, she added, it would please her much: better if, 
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while the king looked on, she might in sport, with her own 
hands, set fire to the court of that Xerxes who reduced the city 
of Athens to ashes, that it might be recorded to posterity that 
the women who followed Alexander had taken a severer revenge 
on the Persians for the sufferings and affronts of Greece, than 
all the famed commanders had been able to do by sea or land. 
What she said was received with such universal liking and 
murmurs of applause, and so seconded by the encouragement 
and eagerness of the company, that the king himself, persuaded 
to be of the party, started from his seat, and with a chaplet 
of flowers on his head and a lighted torch in his hand led 
them the way, while they went after him in a riotous manner, 
dancing and making loud cries about the place; which when the 
rest of the Macedonians perceived, they also in great delight 
ran thither with torches; for they hoped the burning and 
destruction of the royal palace was an argument that he looked 
homeward, and had no design to reside among the barbarians. 
Thus some writers give their account of this action, while others 
say it was done deliberately ; however, all agree that he soon 
repented of it, and gave orders to put out the fire. 

Alexander was naturally most munificent, and grew more so 
as his fortune increased, accompanying what he gave with that 
courtesy and freedom which, to speak truth, is necessary to 
make a benefit really obliging. I will give a few instances of 
this kind. Ariston, the captain of the Peonians, having killed 
an enemy, brought his head to show him, and told him that in 
his country such a present was recompensed with a cup of gold. 
“With an empty one,” said Alexander, smiling, * but I drink to 
you in this, which I give you full of wine.” Another time, as 
one of the common soldiers was driving a mule laden with some 
of the king’s treasure, the beast grew tired, and the soldier took 
it upon his own back, and began to march with it, till Alexander 
seeing the man so overcharged asked what was the matter ; and 
when he was informed, just as he was ready to lay down his 
burden for weariness, “Do not faint now,” said he to him, 
“but finish the journey, and carry what you have there to your 
own tent for yourself.” 

He was always more displeased with those who would not 
accept of what he gave than with those who begged of him. 
And therefore he wrote to Phocion, that he would not own 
him for his friend any longer, if he refused his presents. He 
had never given anything to Serapion, one of the youths that 
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played at ball with him, because he did not ask of him, till one 
day, it coming to Serapion’s turn to play, he still threw the ball 
to others, and when the king asked him why he did not direct 
it to him, “ Because you do not ask for it,” said he; which 
answer pleased him so that he was very liberal to him after- 
wards. One Proteas, a pleasant, jesting, drinking fellow, 
having incurred his displeasure, got his friends to intercede 
for him, and begged his pardon himself with tears, which at 
last prevailed, and Alexander declared he was friends with him. 
“‘T cannot believe it,” said Proteas, “unless you first give me 
some pledge of it.” The king understood his meaning, and 
presently ordered five talents to be given him. 

How magnificent he was in enriching his friends, and those 
who attended on his person, appears by a letter which Olympias 
wrote to him, where she tells him he should reward and honor 
those about him in a more moderate way. “For now,” said 
she, “ you make them all equal to kings, you give them power 
and opportunity of making many friends of their own, and in 
the mean time you leave yourself destitute.” She often wrote 
to him to this purpose, and he never communicated her letters 
to anybody, unless it were one which he opened when Hephes- 
tion was by, whom he permitted, as his custom was, to read it 
along with him ; but then as soon as he had done, he took off 
his ring, and set the seal upon Hephestion’s lips. 

Mazeus, who was the most considerable man in Darius’ 
court, had a son who was already governor of a province. 
Alexander bestowed another upon him that was better; he, 
however, modestly refused, and told him, instead of one Darius, 
he went the way to make many Alexanders. To Parmenio he 
gave Bagoas’ house, in which he found a wardrobe of apparel 
worth more than a thousand talents. He wrote to Antipater, 
commanding him to keep a life guard about him for the security 
of his person against conspiracies. To his mother he sent many 
presents, but would never suffer her to meddle with matters of 
State or war, not indulging her busy temper, and when she fell 
out with him on this account, he bore her ill humor very 
patiently. Nay more, when he read a long letter from Antipa- 
ter, full of accusations against her, “ Antipater,” he said, ‘does 
not know that one tear of a mother effaces a thousand such 
letters as these.” 

But when he perceived his favorites grow so luxurious and 
extravagant in their way of living and expenses, that Hagnon, 
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the Teian, wore silver nails in his shoes, that Leonnatus em: 
ployed several camels, only to bring him powder out of Egypt 
to use when he wrestled, and that Philotas had hunting nets a 
hundred furlongs in length, that more used precious ointment 
than plain oil when they went to bathe, and that they carried 
about servants everywhere with them to rub them, and wait 
upon them in their chambers, he reproved them in gentle and 
reasonable terms, telling them he wondered that they who had 
been engaged in so many single battles did not know by experi- 
ence that those who labor sleep more sweetly and soundly than 
those who are labored for, and could fail to see by comparing the 
Persians’ manner of living with their own, that it was the most 
abject and ‘slavish condition to be voluptuous, but the most 
noble and royal to undergo pain and labor.’ He argued with 
them further, how it was possible for any one who pretended to 
be a soldier, either to look well after his horse, or to keep his 
armor bright and in good order, who thought it much to let his 
hands be serviceable to what was nearest to him, his own body. 
“ Are you still to learn,” said he, “ that the end and perfection 
of our victories is to avoid the vices and infirmities of those 
whom we subdue?” And to strengthen his precepts by ex- 
- ample, he applied himself now more vigorously than eyer to 
hunting and warlike expeditions, embracing all opportunities of 
hardship and danger, insomuch that a Lacedemonian, who was 
there on an embassy to him, and chanced. to be by when he 
encountered with and mastered a huge. lion, told him he had 
fought gallantly with the beast, which of the two should be king. 
. Craterus caused a representation to be made -of this adventure, 
consisting of the lion’ and the-dogs, of the. king engaged with 
the lion, and himself coming in to his assistance, all expressed 
in figures of brass, some. of which were by. Lysippus, and the 
rest by Leochares; and had it dedicated in the. temple of Apollo 
at Delphi. Alexander exposed his person to.danger in this 
manner, with the object both of inuring himself and inciting 
others to the performance of brave and virtuous actions. 

But his followers, who were grown rich, and consequently 
prod, longed to indulge.themselves in pleasure and. idleness, 
and were weary of marches and expeditions, and at last went on 
so far as to censure and speak-ill of him. All which at first 
he bore very patiently, saying it became a king weil to do. good 
to others, and be evil spoken of. Meantime, on the smallest 
occasions that called for a show of kindness to his friends, there 
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was every indication on his part of tenderness and respect. 
Hearing Peucestes was bitten by a bear, he wrote to him that 
he took it unkindly he should send others notice of it, and not 
make him acquainted with it ; ‘ But now,” said he, “since it is 
so, let me know how you do, and whether any of your compan- 
ions forsook you when you were in danger, that I may punish 
them.” He sent Hephiestion, who was absent about some busi- 
ness, word how while they were fighting for their diversion 
with an ichneumon, Craterus was by chance run through both 
thighs with Perdiccas’ javelin. And ‘upon Peucestes’ recovery 
from a fit of sickness, he sent a letter of thanks to his physician 
Alexippus. When Craterus was ill, he saw a vision in his 
sleep, after which he offered sacrifices for his health, and bade 
him do so likewise. He wrote also to Pausanias, the physician, 
who was about to purge Craterus with hellebore, partly out of 
an anxious concern for him, and partly to give him a caution 
how he used that medicine. He was so tender of his friends’ 
reputation that he imprisoned Ephialtes and Cissus, who brought 
him the first news of Harpalus’ flight and withdrawal from 
his service, as if they had falsely accused him. When he 
sent the old and infirm soldiers home, Eurylochus, a. citizen 
of Aige, got his name enrolled among the sick, though he 
ailed nothing, which being discovered, he confessed he was 
in love with a young woman named Telesippa, and wanted. to 
go along with her to the seaside. Alexander inquired to whom 
the woman belonged, and being told she was a free courtesan, 
“J will assist you,” said he to Eurylochus, “in your amour if 
your mistress be to be gained either by presents or persuasions ; 
but we must use no other means, because she is freeborn.” 

It is surprising to consider upon what slight occasions he 
would write letters to serve his friends. As when he wrote 
one in which he gave orders to search for a youth that belonged 
to Seleucus, who was run away into, Silicia; and in another 
thanked and commanded Peucestes for apprehending Nicon, a 
servant of Craterus; and in one to Megabyzus, concerning a 
slave that had taken sanctuary ina temple, gave directions that 
he should not meddle with him while he was there, but if he 
could entice him out by fair means, then he gave him leave to 
seize him. It is reported of him that when he first sat in judg- 
ment upon capital causes, he would lay his hand upon one of 
his ears while the accuser spoke, to keep it free and unpreju- 
diced in behalf of the party accused. But afterwards such a 
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multitude of accusations were brought before him, and so many 
proved true, that he lost his tenderness of heart, and gave credit 
to those also that were false; and especially when anybody 
spoke ill of him, he would be transported out of his reason, and 
show himself cruel and inexorable, valuing his glory and repu- 
tation beyond his life or kingdom. 

He now, as we said, set forth to seek Darius, expecting he 
should be put to the hazard of another battle, but heard he was 
taken and secured by Bessus, upon which news he sent home 
the Thessaliang, and gave them a largess of two thousand tal- 
ents over and above the pay that was due to them. ‘This long 
and painful pursuit of Darius — for in eleven days he marched 
thirty-three hundred furlongs— harassed his soldiers so that 
most of them were ready to give it up, chiefly for want of water. 
While they were in this distress, it happened that some Mace- 
donians who had fetched water in skins upon their mules from 
a river they had found out, came about noon to the place where 
Alexander was, and seeing him almost choked with thirst, pres- 
ently filled a helmet and offered it him. He asked them to 
whom they were carrying the water: they told him to their 
children, adding, that if his life were but saved, it was no mat- 
ter for them, they should be able well enough to repair that 
loss, though they all perished. Then he took the helmet into 
his hands, and looking round about, when he saw all those who 
were near him stretching their heads out and looking earnestly 
after the drink, he returned it again with thanks without tast- 
ing a drop of it. “For,” said he, ‘if I alone should drink, the 
rest will be out of heart.” 

The soldiers no sooner took notice of his temperance and 
magnanimity upon this occasion, but they one and all cried out 
to him to lead them forward boldly, and began whipping on 
their horses. For whilst they had such a king they said they 
defied both weariness and thirst, and looked upon themselves 
to be little less than immortal. But though they were all 
equally cheerful and willing, yet not above threescore horse 
were able, it is said, to keep up, and to fall in with Alexander 
upon the enemy’s camp, where they rode over abundance of 
gold and silver that lay scattered about; and passing by a great 
many chariots full of women that wandered here and there for 
want of drivers, they endeavored to overtake the first of those 
that fled, in hopes to meet with Darius among them. And at 
last, after much trouble, they found him lying in a chariot, 
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wounded all over with darts, just at the point of death. How- 
ever, he desired they would give him some drink, and when he 
had drunk a little cold water, he told Polystratus, who gave it 
him, that it had become the last extremity of his ill fortune, to 
receive benefits and not be able to return them. ‘ But Alexan- 
der,” said he, “ whose kindness to my mother, my wife, and my 
children, I hope the gods will recompense, will doubtless thank 
you for your humanity tome. ‘Tell him, therefore, in token of 
my acknowledgment, I give him this right hand,” with which 
words he took hold of Polystratus’ hand and died. When 
Alexander came up to them, he showed manifest tokens of sor- 
row, and taking off his own cloak, threw it upon the body to 
cover it. And some time afterwards, when Bessus was taken, 
he ordered him to be torn in pieces in this manner. They fas- 
tened him to a couple of trees which were bound down so as to 
meet, and then being let loose, with a great force returned to 
their places, each of them carrying that part of the body along 
with it that was tied to it. Darius’ body was laid in state, and 
sent to his mother with pomp suitable to his quality. His 
brother Exathres, Alexander received into the number of his 
intimate friends. .. . ; 

Noticing that among his chief friends and favorites, Hephes- 
tion most approved all that he did, and complied with and imi- 
tated him in his change of habits, while Craterus continued 
strict in the observation of the customs and fashions of his own 
country, he made it his practice to employ the first in all trans- 
actions with the Persians, and the latter when he had to do 
with the Greeks or Macedonians. And in general he showed 
more affection for Hephestion, and more respect for Craterus, — 
Hephestion, as he used to say, being Alexander’s, and Craterus 
the king’s friend. And so these two friends always bore in 
secret a grudge to each other, and at times quarreled openly, 
so much so, that once in India they drew upon one another, 
and were proceeding in good earnest, with their friends on each 
side to second them, when Alexander rode up and _ publicly 
reproved Hephestion, calling him fool and madman, not to be 
sensible that without his favor he was nothing. He rebuked 
Craterus, also, in private, severely, and then causing them both 
to come into his presence, he reconciled them, at the same time 
swearing by Ammon and the rest of the gods, that he loved 
them two above all other men, but if ever he perceived them 
fall out again he would be sure to put both of them to death, 
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or at least the aggressor. After which they neither ever did 
or said anything, so much as in jest, to offend one another. 

There was scarcely any one who had greater repute among 
the Macedonians than Philotas, the son of Parmenio. For 
besides that he was valiant and able to endure any fatigue of 
war, he was also next to Alexander himself the most munifi- 
cent, and the greatest lover of his friends, one of whom ask- 
ing him for some money, he commanded his steward to give it 
him ; and when he told him he had not wherewith, “ Have you 
not any plate, then,” said he, “or any clothes of mine to sell?” 
But he carried his arrogance and his pride of wealth and his 
habits of display and luxury to a degree of assumption unbe- 
coming a private man; and affecting all the loftiness without 
succeeding in showing any of the grace or gentleness of true 
greatness, by this mistaken and spurious majesty he gained so 
much envy and ill will, that Parmenio would sometimes tell 
him, * My son, to be not quite so great would be better.” For 
he had long before been complained of, and accused to Alex- 
ander. Particularly when Darius was defeated in Cilicia, and 
an immense booty was taken at Damascus, among the rest of 
the prisoners who were brought into the camp, there was one 
Antigone of Pydna, a very handsome woman, who fell to Philo- 
tas’ share. ‘The young man one day in his cups, in the vaunt- 
ing, outspoken, soldier’s manner, declared to his mistress that 
all the great actions were performed by him and his father, the 
glory and benefit of which, he said, together with the title of 
king, the boy Alexander reaped and enjoyed by their means. 
She could not hold, but discovered what he had said to one of 
her acquaintance, and he, as is usual in such cases, to another, 
till at last the story came to the ears of Craterus, who brought 
the woman secretly to the king. 

When Alexander had heard: what ‘she had to say, he com- 
manded her to continue her intrigue with Philotas, and give 
him an account from time to time of all that should fall from 
him to this purpose. He, thus unwittingly caught in a snare, 
to gratify sometimes a fit of anger, sometimes a mere love of 
vainglory, let himself utter numerous foolish, indiscreet speeches 
against the king in Antigone’s hearing, of which, though Alex- 
ander was informed and convinced by strong evidence, yet he 
would take no notice of it at present, whether it was’ that he 
confided in Parmenio’s affection and loyalty, or that he appre- 
hended their authority and interest in the army. Bvt about 
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this time, one Limnus, a Macedonian of Chalastra, conspired 
against Alexander’s life, and communicated his design to a 
youth whom he was fond of, named Nicomachus, inviting him 
to be of the party. But he, not relishing the thing, revealed it 
to his brother Balinus, who immediately addressed himself to 
Philotas, requiring him to introduce them both to Alexander, 
to whom they had something of great moment to impart which 
very nearly concerned him. But he, for what reason is uncer- 
tain, went not with them, professing that the king was engaged 
with affairs of more importance. And when they had urged 
him a second time, and were still slighted by him, they applied 
themselves to another, by whose means being admitted into 
Alexander’s presence, they first told about Limnus’ conspiracy, 
and by the way let Philotas’ negligence appear, who had twice 
disregarded their application to him. 

Alexander was greatly incensed, and on finding that Limnus 
had defended himself, and had been killed by the soldier who 
was sent to seize him, he was still more discomposed, thinking 
he had thus lost the means of detecting the plot. As soon as 
his displeasure against Philotas began to appear, presently all his 
old enemies showed themselves, and said openly, the king was 
too easily imposed on, to imagine that one so inconsiderable as 
Limnus, a Chalastrian, should of his own head undertake such 
an enterprise ; that in all likelihood he was but subservient to 
the design, an instrument that was moved by some greater 
spring; that those ought to be more strictly examined about 
the matter whose interest it was so much to conceal it. When 
they had once gained the king’s ear for insinuations of this sort, 
they went on to show a thousand grounds of suspicion against 
Philotas, till at last they prevailed to have him seized and put 
to the torture, which was done in the presence of the principal 
officers, Alexander himself being placed behind some tapestry 
to understand what passed. Where, when he heard in what 
‘4 miserable tone, and with what abject submissions Philotas 
applied himself to Hephzstion, he broke out, it is said, in this 
manner: “ Are you so mean-spirited and effeminate, Philotas, 
and yet can engage in so desperate a design?” After his 
‘death, he presently sent into Media, and put also Parmenio, 
his father, to death, who had done brave service under Philip, 
and was the only man, of his older friends and counselors, 
who had encouraged Alexander to invade Asia. Of three 
sons whom. he had had in the army, he had already lost two, 
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and now was himself put to death with the third. These 
actions rendered Alexander an object of terror to many of 
his friends, and chiefly to Antipater, who, to strengthen him- 
self, sent messengers privately to treat for an alliance with the 
ZEtolians, who stood in fear of Alexander, because they had 
destroyed the town of the Giniade; on being informed of 
which, Alexander had said the children of the CGiniade need 
not revenge their father’s quarrel, for he would himself take 
care to punish the /Xtolians. 

Not long after this happened the deplorable end of Clitus, 
which, to those who barely hear the matter-of-fact, may seem 
more inhuman than that of Philotas; but if we consider the 
story with its circumstance of time, and weigh the cause, we 
shall find it to have occurred rather through a sort of mis- 
chance of the king’s, whose anger and overdrinking offered 
an occasion to the evil genius of Clitus. The king had a 
present of Grecian fruit brought him from the seacoast, which 
was so fresh and beautiful that he was surprised at it, and 
called Clitus to him to see it, and to give him a share of it. 
Clitus was then sacrificing, but he immediately left off and 
came, followed by three sheep, on whom the drink offering 
had been already poured preparatory to sacrificing them. 
Alexander, being informed of this, told his diviners, Aris- 
tander and Cleomantis the Lacedemonian, and asked them 
what it meant ; on whose assuring him it was an ill omen, he 
commanded them in all haste to offer sacrifices for Clitus’ 
safety, forasmuch as three days before he himself had seen 
a strange vision in his sleep, of Clitus all in mourning, sitting 
by Parmenio’s sons who were dead. 

Clitus, however, stayed not to finish his devotions, but 
came straight to supper with the king, who had sacrificed to 
Castor and Pollux. And when they had drunk pretty hard, 
some of the company fell a singing the verses of one Prani- 
chus, or as others say of Pierion, which were made upon those 
captains who had been lately worsted by the barbarians, on 
purpose to disgrace and turn them to ridicule. This gave 
offense to the older men who were there, and they upbraided 
both the author and the singer of the verses, though Alexan- 
der and the younger men about him were much amused to 
hear them, and encouraged them to go on, till at last Clitus, 
who had drunk too much, and was besides of a froward and 
willful temper, was so nettled that he could hold no longer, 
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saying it was not well done to expose the Macedonians before 
the barbarians and their enemies, since though it was their 
unhappiness to be overcome, yet they were much better men 
than those who laughed at them. And when Alexander 
remarked that Clitus was pleading his own cause, giving 
cowardice the name of misfortune, Clitus started up: “ This 
cowardice, as you are pleased to term it,” said he to him, 
“saved the life of a son of the gods, when in flight from 
Spithridates’ sword; it is by the expense of Macedonian 
blood, and by these wounds, that you are now raised to such 
a height as to be able to disown your father Philip, and call 
yourself the son of Ammon.” 

‘Thou base fellow,” said Alexander, who was now thor- 
oughly exasperated, “dost thou think to utter these things 
everywhere of me, and stir up the Macedonians to sedition, 
and not be punished for it?” 

“We are sufficiently punished already,” answered Clitus, ‘if 
this be the recompense of our toils; and we must esteem theirs 
a happy lot who have not lived to see their countrymen scourged 
with Median rods, and forced to sue to the Persians to have 
access to their king.” While he talked thus at random, and 
those near Alexander got up from their seats and began to 
revile him in turn, the elder men did what they could to 
compose the disorder. Alexander, in the mean time turning 
about to Xenodochus, the Cardian, and Artemius, the Colo- 
phonian, asked them if they were not of opinion that the 
Greeks, in comparison with the Macedonians, behaved them- 
selves like so many demigods among wild beasts. 

But Clitus for all this would not give over, desiring Alex- 
ander to speak out, if he had anything more to say, or else 
why did he invite men who were freeborn and accustomed 
to speak their minds openly without restraint, to sup with 
him? He had better live and converse with barbarians and 
slaves who would not scruple to bow the knee to his Persian 
girdle and his white tunic. Which words so provoked Alex- 
ander that, not able to suppress his anger any longer, he threw 
one of the apples that lay upon the table at him, and hit him, 
and then looked about for his sword. But Aristophanes, one 
of his life guard, had hid that out of the way, and others came 
about him and besought him, but in vain. For breaking from 
them, he called out aloud to his guards in the Macedonian lan- 
guage, which was a certain sign of some great disturbance in 
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him, and commanded a trumpeter to sound, giving him a blow 
with his clenched fist for not instantly obeying him; though 
afterwards the same man was commended for disobeying an 
order which would have put the whole army into tumult and 
confusion. 

Clitus still refusing to yield, was with much trouble forced 
by his friends out of the room. But he came in again immedi- 
ately at another door, very irreverently and confidently singing 
the verses out of Euripides’ “ Andromache” : — 


In Greece, alas! how ill things ordered are! 


Upon this, at last, Alexander, snatching a spear from one of 
the soldiers, met Clitus as he was coming forward and was 
putting by the curtain that hung before the door, and ran him 
through the body. He fell at once with a ery and a groan. 
Upon which the king’s anger immediately vanishing, he came 
perfectly to himself, and when he saw his friends about him 
all in a profound silence, he pulled the spear out of the dead 
body, and would have thrust it into his own throat, if the 
guards had not held his hands, and by main force carried him 
away into his chamber, where all that night and the next day 
he wept bitterly, till being quite spent with lamenting and 
exclaiming, he lay as it were speechless, only fetching deep 
sighs. 
His friends, apprehending some harm from his silence, broke 
into the room, but he took no notice of what any of them said, 
till Aristander putting him in mind of the vision he had seen 
concerning Clitus, and the prodigy that followed, as if all had 
eomé to pass by an unavoidable fatality, he then seemed to 
moderate his grief. They now brought Callisthenes, the phis 
losopher, who was the near friend of Aristotle, and Anaxarchus 
of Abdera, to him. Callisthenes used moral language, and 
gentle and soothing means, hoping to find access for words of 
reason, and get a hold upon the passion. But Anaxarchus, 
who had always taken a course of his own in philosophy, and 
had a name for despising and slighting his contemporaries, as 
soon as he came in, cried out aloud, “Is this the Alexander 
whom the whole world looks to, lying here weeping like a 
slave, for fear of the censure and reproach of men to whom 
he himself ought to be a law and measure of equity, if he 
would use the right his conquests have given him as supreme 
lord and governor of all, and not be the victim of a vain and 
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idle opinion? Do not you know,” said he, “that Jupiter is 
represented to have Justice and Law on each hand of him, 
to signify that all the actions of a conqueror are lawful and 
just?” With these and the like speeches, Anaxarchus indeed 
allayed the king’s grief, but withal corrupted his character, 
rendering him more audacious and lawless than he had been. 
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ALEXANDER’S FEAST; OR THE POWER OF 
MUSIC. 


AN ODE oN St. Crcrutra’s Day. 
By JOHN DRYDEN. 


[Jonn Drypen: An English poet; born August 9, 1631 ; educated under Dr. 
Busby at Westminster School, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. The son of 
a Puritan, he wrote eulogistic stanzas on the death of Cromwell ; but his versatile 
intellect could assume any phase of feeling, and he wrote equally glowing ones 
on the Restoration of 1660. His ‘‘Annus Mirabilis’? appeared in 1667, and in 
1668 he was made poet laureate. His ‘‘ Essay on Dramatic Poesy” is excellent ; 
but as a dramatist, though voluminous, he has left nothing which lives. His 
satire ‘‘ Absalom and Achitophel’’ is famous; and his *‘Ode for St. Cecilia’s 
Day’ is considered the finest in the language. ] 


’T was at the royal feast, for Persia won, 
By Philip’s warlike son: 
Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne : 
His valiant peers were placed around ; 
Their brows with roses and with myrtle bound: 
So should desert in arms be crowned. 
The lovely Thais by his side 
Sat, like a blooming eastern bride, 
In flower of youth and beauty’s pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserves the fair. 


Timotheus placed on high 
Amid the tuneful quire, 
With flying fingers touched the lyre: 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
And heavenly joys inspire. 
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The song began from Jove ; 

Who left his blissful seats above, 

(Such is the power of mighty love! ) 

A dragon’s fiery form belied the god : 

Sublime on radiant spheres he rode, 
When he to fair Olympia pressed, 


* * * * * * * 


And stamped an image of himself, a sovereign of the world. 
The listening crowd admire the lofty sound. 
A present deity! they shout around : 
A present deity ! the vaulted roofs rebound. 
With ravished ears, 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 


The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung ; 
Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young ; 
The jolly god in triumph comes ; . 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums: 
Flushed with a purple grace 
He shows his honest face. 


Now give the hautboys breath. He comes, he comes! 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain : 
Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure ; 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure ; 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 


Soothed with the sound the king grew vain; 
Fought all his battles o’er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes; and thrice he slew the slain. 

The master saw the madness rise ; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes: 
And while he heaven and earth defied, 
Changed his hand and checked his pride. 

He chose a mournful muse 

Soft pity to infuse : 

He sung Darius great and good, 

By too severe a fate, 
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Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, 
And weltering in his blood: 
Deserted at his utmost need, 
By those his former bounty fed, 
On the bare earth exposed he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 
With downcast look the joyless victor sat, 
Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of fate below ; 
And now and then a sigh he stole; 
And tears began to flow. 


The mighty master smiled, to see 
That love was in the next degree ; 
’Twas but a kindred sound to move, 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly sweet in Lydian measures, 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 
War he sung is toil and trouble ; 
Honor but an empty bubble ; 
Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying : 
If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O, think it worth enjoying ! 

Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 

Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud applause ; 
So love was crowned, but music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

Gazed on the fair, 

Who caused his care, 

And sighed and looked, sighed and looked, 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again : 
At length with love and wine at once oppressed, 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast. 


Now strike the golden lyre again ; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head ; 
As awaked from the dead, 
And amazed he stares around. 
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Revenge! revenge! Timotheus cries, 
See the furies arise ! 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair ! 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand! ! 
These are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were php 
And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain : 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 
Behold how they toss their torches on high, 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods. 
The princes applaud, with a furious joy ; 
And the king seized a flambeau, with zeal to destroy ; 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy, 


Thus, long ago, 
Ere heaving bellows learned to blow, 
While organs yet were mute; 
Timotheus to, his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft aesire, 
At last.divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame ; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With nature’s mother wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both, divide the crown ; 
He raised a mortal to the skies; 
She drew an angel down. 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
By J. P. MAHAFFY. 
(From ‘+Greek Life and Thought.’’) 


[Joun Pentranp Manarry, born in Switzerland of Irish parentage, February 
26, 1839, is one of the most brilliant of recent scholars and writers on classical 
Greek subjects ; especially the literature, habits, and morals of the Hellenic or 
Hellenized peoples down to the time of Christ. He is professor of ancient’ his- 
tory in Trinity College, Dublin. He has written only one formal history of 
events, ‘‘ The Empire of the Ptolemies’’ (1896) ; though much valuable incidental 
historic and biographic matter is contained in his other works, the chief of which 
are ‘‘Social Life in Greece,” ** Greek Life and Thought’? (a continuation of 
the former), ‘‘Greece under Roman Sway,’ ‘‘ Problems. in Greek History,” 
“* History of Greek Classical Literature,’’ etc. ] 


THERE was no king throughout all the Eastern world in the 
third century B.c. who did not set before him Alexander as 
the ideal of what a monarch ought to be. His transcendent 
figure so dominates the imagination of his own and the follow- 
ing age, that from studying his character we can draw all the 
materials for the present chapter. For this purpose the bril- 
lant sketch of Plutarch, who explicitly professes to write the 
life and not the history of the king, is on the whole more 
instructive than the detailed chronicle of Arrian. From both 
we draw much that is doubtful and even fabulous, but much 
also which is certain and of unparalleled interest, as giving us 
a picture of the most extraordinary man that ever lived. The 
astonishing appearance of this lad of twenty, hurried to the 
throne by his father’s death, in the midst of turmoil within 
and foes without, surrounded by doubtful friends and timid 
advisers, without treasury, without allies — and yet at once and 
without hesitation asserting his military genius, defeating his 
bravest enemies, cowing his disloyal subjects, crushing sedition, 
and then starting to conquer Asia, and to weld together two 
continents by a new policy — this wonder was indeed likely to 
fascinate the world, and if his successors aped the leftward in- 
clination of his head and the leonine sit of his hair, they were 
sure enough to try to imitate what was easier and harder — the 
ways of his court and the policy of his kingdom. ‘a 

Quite apart from his genius, which was unique, his position 
in Greece was perfectly novel, in that he combined Hellenic 
training, language, and ideas with a totally un-Hellenic thing 
—royalty. For generations, the Macedonian kings had been 
trying to assert themselves as real Greeks. They had suc- 
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ceeded in having their splendid genealogy accepted —an un- 
deniable gain in those days, but their other claims were as yet 
hardly established. It is true they had entertained great poets 
at their court, and had odes and tragedies composed for the 
benefit of their subjects, but none of them, not even Philip, who 
was just dead, had yet been accepted as a really naturalized 
Greek. Yet Philip had come closer to it than his predecessors; 
he had spent his youth in the glorious Thebes of Epaminondas ; 
he trained himself carefully in the rhetoric of Athens, and 
could compose speeches and letters which passed muster even 
with such fastidious stylists as Demosthenes. But though he 
could assume Greek manners and speak good Greek in his seri- 
ous moments, when on his good behavior, it was known that 
his relaxations were of a very different kind. Then he showed 
the Thracian — then his Macedonian breeding came out. 
Nevertheless he saw so clearly the importance of attaining 
this higher level that he spared no pains to educate his son, and 
with him his son’s court, in the highest culture. We know 
not whether it was accident or his clear judgment of human 
character which made him choose Aristotle as Alexander’s 
tutor — there were many other men employed to instruct him 
— but we feel how foreign must have been Aristotle’s conver- 
sation at the palace and among the boon companions of Philip, 
and hence Mieza, a quiet place away from court, was chosen for 
the prince’s residence. There Aristotle made a Hellene of him 
in every real sense. It is certain, if we compare Alexander’s 
manifesto to Darius with what is called Philip’s letter, that he 
did not write so well as his father; but he learned to know 
and love the great poets, and to associate with men of culture 
and of sober manners. Every one testifies to the dignity and 
urbanity of his address, even if at late carouses with intimates 
he rather bored the company with self-assertion and boasting. 
But this social defect was not unknown among the purest 
Hellenes. All through his life he courted Greek letters, he 
attended Greek plays, he talked in Greek to Greek men, and 
we can see how deep his sympathy with Hellenedom was from 
his cutting remark — in vino veritas —to two Greeks sitting at 
the fatal banquet where the Macedonian veteran, Clitus, broke 
out into indecent altercation. “Don’t you feel like demigods 
among savages when you are sitting in company with these 
Macedonians?” It may be said that Hellenedom was less fas- 
tidious in the days of Alexander than in the days of his prede- 
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cessors. I need not argue that question; suffice it to say that 
even had he made no world conquests he would have been 
recognized as a really naturalized Hellene, and fit to take his 
place among the purest Greeks, in opposition to the most re- 
spectable barbarians. The purest Hellene, such as the Spartan 
Pausanias, was liable to degradation of character from the 
temptations of absolute power no less than a Macedonian or a 
Roman. 

But on the other hand he was a king in a sense quite novel 
and foreign to the Greeks, They recognized one king, the King 
of Persia, as a legitimate sovereign, ruling in great splendor, 
but over barbarians. So they were ready to grant such a thing 
as a king over other barbarians of less importance ; but a king 
over Greeks, in the proper sense of the word, had not existed 
since the days of legendary Greece. There were indeed tyrants, 
plenty of them, and some of them mild men and fond of culture, 
friends of poets, and respectable men; and there were the 
kings of Sparta. But the former were always regarded as 
arch heretics were regarded by the Church in the Middle Ages, 
as men whose virtues were of no account and whose crime was 
unpardonable; to murder them was a heroic deed, which wiped 
out all the murderer’s previous sins. On the other hand, the 
latter were only hereditary, respected generals of an oligarchy, 
the real rulers of which were the ephors. Neither of these 
cases even approached the idea of a sovereign, as the Macedo- 
nians and as the kingdoms of medieval and modern Europe have 
conceived it. 

For this implied in the first place a legitimate succession, 
such as the Spartan kings indeed possessed, and with it a divine 
right in the strictest sense. Ag the Spartan, so the Macedonian 
kings came directly from Zeus, through his greatest hero sons, 
Heracles and Hacus. But while the Spartan kings had long 
lost, if they ever possessed, the rights of Menelaus, who could 
offer to give a friend seven inhabited towns as a gift, while 
they only retained the religious preéminence of their pedigree, 
the kings of Macedonia had preserved all their ancient privi- 
leges. Grote thinks them the best representatives of that pre- 
historic sovereignty which we find in the Greece of Homer. But 
all through his history he urges upon us the fact that there was 
no settled constitutional limit to the authority of the kings 
even in cases of life and death. On the other hand, German 
inquirers, who are better acquainted with absolute monarchy, 
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see in the assembly of free Macedonians— occasionally con- 
vened, especially in cases of high treason or of a succession to 
the throne—a check like that of the Commons in earlier Eng- 
land. There seem in fact to have been ‘two powers, both 
supreme, which could be brought into direct collision any day, 
and so might produce a deadlock only to be removed by a trial 
of strength. Certain it is that Macedonian kings often ordered 
to death, or to corporal punishment and torture, free citizens 
and even nobles. It is equally certain that the kings often 
formally appealed to an assembly of soldiers or of peers to 
decide in cases of life and death... Such inconsistencies are not 
impossible where there is a recognized divine right of kings, 
and when the summoning of an assembly lies altogether in the 
king’s hands. Except in time of war, when its members were 
together under arms, the assembly had probably no way of 
combining for a protest, and the low condition of their civiliza- 
tion made them indulgent to acts of violence on the part of their 
chiefs. 

Niebuhr, however, suggests a very probable solution of this 
difficulty. He compares the case of the Frankish kings, who 
were only princes among their own free men, but absolute lords 
over lands which they conquered. Thus many individual kings 
came to exercise absolute power illegally by transferring their 
rights as conquerors to those cases where they were limited 
monarchs. It is very possible too that both they and the 
Macedonian kings would prefer as household officers nobles of 
the conquered lands, over whom they had absolute control. 
Thus the constitutional and the absolute powers of the king 
might be confused, and the extent of either determined by the 
force of the man who occupied the throne. 

That Alexander exerted his supreme authority over all his 
subjects is quite certain. And yet in this he differed absolutely 
froma tyrant, such as the Greeks knew, that he called together 
his peers and asked them to pass legal sentence upon a subject 
charged with grave offenses against the crown. No Greek 
tyrant ever could do this, for he had around him no halo of 
legitimacy, and, moreover, he permitted no order of nobility 
among. his subjects. 

It appears that for a long time back the relations of king 
and nobles had been in Macedonia much as they were in the 
Middle Ages in Europe. There were large landed proprietors, 
and many of them had sovereign rights in their own provinces. 
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Not only did the great lords gather about the king as their 
natural head, but they were proud to regard themselves as his 
personal servants, and formed the household, which was known 
as the therapeia in Hellenistic times. Earlier kings had 
adopted the practice of bringing to court noble children, to be 
the companions of the prince, and to form an order of royal 
pages ; so no doubt Greek language and culture had been dis- 
seminated among them, and perhaps this was at first the main 
object. But in Alexander’s time they were a permanent part 
of the king’s household, and were brought up in his personal 
service, to become his aids-de-camp and his lords in waiting as 
well as his household brigade of both horse and foot guards, 
and perform for him-many semi-menial offices which great lords 
and ladies are not ashamed to perform for royalty, even up to 
the present day. 

Iwill add but one more point, which is a curious illustration 
of the position of the Macedonian kings among their people. 
None of them contented himself with one wife, but either 
kept concubines, like all the kings in Europe, and even in Eng- 
land till George III., or even formally married second wives, as 
did Philip and Alexander. These practices led to constant and 
bloody tragedies in the royal family. Every king of Macedon 
who was not murdered by his relatives was at least conspired 
against by them. What is here, however, of consequence, is 
the social position of the royal bastards. They take their 
place not with the dishonored classes, but among the nobles, 
and are all regarded as pretenders to the throne. 

I need not point out to the reader the curious analogies of 
medieval European history. The facts seem based on the idea 
that the blood of kings was superior to that of the highest 
noble, and that even when adulterated by an ignoble mother, it 
was far more sacred than that of any subject. The Macedo- 
nians had not indeed advanced to the point of declaring all mar- 
riages with subjects morganatic, but they were not very far 
from it; for they certainly suffered from all the evils which 
English history as well as other histories can show, where 
alliances of powerful subjects with the sovereign are permitted. 

Thus Alexander the Great, the third Macedonian king of 
his name, stood forth really and thoroughly in the position 
assigned by Herodotus to his elder namesake — a Greek man in 
pedigree, education, and culture, and king of the Macedonians, a 
position unknown and unrecognized in the Greek world since 
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the days of that Iliad which the conqueror justly prized, as to 
him the best and most sympathetic of all Hellenic books. Let 
us add that in the text, which Aristotle revised for him, there 
were assertions of royalty, including the power of life and 
death, which are expunged from our texts. He had the 
sanction of divine right, but what was far more important, the 
practical control of life and death, regarding the nobility as his 
household servants, and the property of his subjects as his own, 
keeping court with considerable state, and in every respect 
expressing, as Grote says, the principle [Etat est mot. 

A very few words will point out what changes were made 
in this position by his wonderful conquests. ‘Though brought 
up in considerable state, and keeping court with all the splen- 
dor which his father’s increased kingdom and wealth could 
supply, he was struck with astonishment, we are told, at the 
appointments of Darius’ tents, which he captured after the 
battle of Issus. When he went into the bath prepared for his 
opponent, and found all the vessels of pure gold, and smelt the 
whole chamber full of frankincense and myrrh, and then passed 
out into a lofty dining tent with splendid hangings, and with 
the appointments of an oriental feast, he exclaimed to his staff : 
“Well, this ¢s something lke royalty.” Accordingly there 
was no part of Persian dignity which he did not adopt. We 
hear that the expenses of his table—he always dined late — 
rose to about £400 daily, at which limit he fixed it. Nor is 
this surprising when we find that he dined as publicly as the 
kings of France in the old days, surrounded by a brilliant staff 
of officers and pages, with a bodyguard present, and a‘trumpeter 
ready to summon the household troops. All manner of deli- 
cacies were brought from the sea and from remote provinces for 
his table. 

In other respects, in dress and manners, he drifted gradually 
into Persian habits also. The great Persian lords, after a gal- 
lant struggle for their old sovereign, loyally went over to his 
side. Both his wives were oriental princesses, and perhaps too 
little has been said by historians about the influence they must 
have had in recommending to him Persian officers and pages. 
The loyalty of these people, great aristocrats as they were, was 
quite a different thing from that of the Macedonians, who had 
always been privileged subjects, and who now attributed to 
their own prowess the king’s mighty conquests. The orien- 
tals, on the other hand, accepted him as an absolute monarch, 
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nay, as little short of a deity, to whom they readily gave the 
homage of adoration. It is a characteristic story that when 
the rude and outspoken Casander had just arrived at Babylon 
for the first time, on a mission from his father Antipater, the 
regent of Macedonia, he saw orientals approaching Alexander 
with their customary prostrations, and burst out laughing. 
Upon this Alexander was so enraged that he seized him by the 
hair and dashed his head against the wall, and there can be 
little doubt that the king’s death, which followed shortly, saved 
Casander from a worse fate. Thus the distinction pointed out 
by Niebuhr would lead Alexander to prefer the orientals, whom 
he had conquered, and who were his absolute property, to the 
Macedonians, who were not only constantly grumbling but had 
even planned several conspiracies against him. 

There was yet another feature in Alexander’s court which 
marks a new condition of things. The keeping of a regular court 
journal, Hphémerides, wherein the events of each day were care- 
fully registered, gave an importance to the court which it had 
never before attained within Greek or Macedonian experience, 
The daily bulletins of his last illness are still preserved to us 
by Arrian and Plutarch from these diaries. In addition to this 
we hear that he sent home constant and detailed public dis- 
patches to his mother and Antipater, in which he gave the 
minutest details of his life. 

In these the public learned a new kind of ideal of pleasure 
as well as of business. The Macedonian king, brought up in a 
much colder climate than Greece, among mountains which gave 
ample opportunity for sport, was so far not a “ Greek man” that 
he was less frugal as regards his living, and had very differ- 
ent notions of amusement. The Hellene, who was mostly a 
townsman, living in a country of dense cultivation, was beholden 
to the gymnasium and palestra for his recreation, of which the 
highest outcome was the Olympic and other games, where he 
could attain glory by competition in athletic meetings. The 
men who prize this sort of recreation are always abstemious and 
careful to keep in hard condition by diet and special exercising 
of muscles. The Macedonian ideal was quite different, and. 
more like that of our country gentleman, who can afford to 
despise bodily training in the way of abstinence, who eats and 
drinks what he likes, nay, often drinks to excess, but works off 
evil effects by those field sports which have always produced 
the finest type of man— hunting, shooting, fishing —in fact 
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the life of the natural or savage man reproduced with artificial 
improvements. 

Alexander took the Macedonian side strongly against the 
Greek in these matters. He is said to have retorted upon the 
people who advised him to run in the sprint race at Olympia, 
that he would do so when he found kings for competitors. But 
the better reason was that he despised that kind of bodily train- 
ing; he would not have condescended to give up his social 
evenings, at which he drank freely; and above all he so 
delighted in hunting that he felt no interest in athletic meet- 
ings. When he got into the preserves of Darius he fought the 
lion and the bear, and incurred such personal danger that his 
adventures were commemorated by his fellow-sportsmen in 
bronze. He felt and asserted that this kind of sport, requiring 
not only courage and coolness but quick resource, was the 
proper training for war, in contrast to the athletic habit of 
body, which confessedly produced dullness of mind and sleepi- 
ness of body. 

This way of spending the day in the pursuit of large game, 
and then coming home to a late dinner and a jovial carouse, 
where the events of the day are discussed and parallel anec- 
dotes brought out, was so distinctive as to produce a marked 
effect on the social habits of succeeding generations. ‘The older 
Spartans had indeed similar notions; they despised competi- 
tions in the arena, and spent their time hunting in the wilds 
of Mount Taygetus; but the days for Sparta to influence the 
world were gone by, and indeed none but Arcadians and Ato- 
hans among the Greeks had like opportunities. 

It would require a separate treatise to discuss fully the 
innovations made by Alexander in the art of war. But here 
it is enough to notice, in addition to Philip’s abandonment of 
citizen for professional soldiers, the new development Alex- 
ander gave to cavalry as the chief offensive branch of military 
service. He won all his battles by charges of heavy cavalry, 
while the phalanx formed merely the defensive wing of his line. 
He was even breaking up the phalanx into lighter order at the 
time of his death. So it came that the noblest and most 
esteemed of his Companions were cavalry officers, and from 
this time onward no general thought of fighting, like Epami- 
nondas, a battle on foot. Eastern warfare also brought in the 
use of elephants, but this was against the practice of Alex- 
ander, who did not use them in battle, so far as we know. 
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I believe I was the first to call attention to the curious anal- 
ogies between the tactics of Alexander and those of Cromwell. 
Each lived in an age when heavy cavalry were found to be 
superior to infantry, if kept in control, and used with skill. 
Henee each of them: fought most of his battles by charging 
with his cavalry on the right wing, overthrowing the enemy’s 
horse, and then, avoiding the temptation to pursue, charging 
the enemy’s infantry in flank, and so deciding the issue. 
Meanwhile they both felt strong enough to disregard a defeat 
on their left wing by the enemy’s horse, which was not under 
proper discipline, and went far away out of the battle in. pur- 
suit. So similar is the course of these battles, that one is 
tempted to believe that Cromwell knew something of Alex: 
ander. It is not so. Each of these men found by his genius 
the best way of using the forces at his disposal. | Alexander’s 
Companions were Cromwell’s Ironsides. 

In one point, however, he still held to old and chivalrous 
ways, and so fell short of our ideal of a great commander. He 
always charged at the head of his cavalry, and himself took 
part in the thickest of the fight. Hence in every battle he ran 
the risk of ending the campaign with his own life. It may be 
said that he had full confidence in his fortune, and that. the 
king’s valor gave tremendous force to the charge of his per- 
sonal companions. But nothing can convince us that Han- 
nibal’s view of his duties was not far higher, of whom it was 
noted that he always took ample care for his own safety, nor 
did he ever, so far as we know, risk himself as a combatant. 
Alexander’s example, here as elsewhere, gave the law, and so a 
large proportion of his successors found their death on the 
battlefield. The aping of Alexander was apparently the main 
cause of this serious result. 

Modern historians are divided as regards Alexander into 
two classes: First those like Grote, who regard him as a partly 
civilized barbarian, with a lust for conquest, but with no ideas 
of organization or of real culture beyond the establishment of 
a strong military control over a vast mass of heterogeneous 
subjects. Secondly, those like Droysen, who are the majority, 
and have better reasons on their side, feel that the king’s 
genius in fighting battles was not greater than his genius in 
founding cities, not merely as outposts, but as marts, by which 
commerce and culture should spread through the world. He 
is reported to have disputed with Aristotle, who wished him to 
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treat the orientals like a master and to have asserted that his 
policy was to treat them as their leader. We know from Aris- 
totle’s “ Politics” that with all his learning, the philosopher had 
not shaken off Hellenic prejudices, and that he regarded the 
Eastern nations as born for slavery. Apart from the question- 
able nature of his theory, he can have known little of the great 
Aryan barons of Bactriana or Sogdiana, who had for centuries 
looked on the Greek adventurers they met as the Romans did 
in later days. But Alexander belongs to a different age from 
Aristotle, as different as Thucydides from Herodotus, contem- 
porary though they were in their lives, and he determined to 
carry out the “marriage of Europe and Asia.” To a Hellene 
the marriage with a foreigner would seem a more or less dis- 
graceful concubinage. The children of such a marriage could 
not inherit in any petty Greek state. Now the greatest Mace- 
donian nobles were allied to, Median and Persian princesses, 
and the Greeks who had attained high official position at court, 
such as Eumenes, the chief secretary, were only too proud to be 
admitted to the same privilege. 

The fashion of making or cementing alliances by marriages 
becomes from this time a feature of the age. The kings who 
are one day engaged in deadly war are the next connected as 
father and son-in-law, or as brothers-in-law. No solemn peace 
seems to be made without a marriage, and yet these marriages 
seldom hinder the breaking out of new wars. 

All the Greek historians blame the Persian tendencies of 
Alexander, his assumption of oriental dress and of foreign 
ceremonial. ‘There was but one of his officers, Peucestas, who 
loyally followed his chief, and who was accordingly rewarded 
by his special favor. Yet if we remember Greek prejudices, 
and how trivial a fraction of the empire the Greeks were in 
population, we may fairly give Alexander credit for more 
judgment than his critics. No doubt the Persian dress 
was far better suited to the climate than the Macedonian. 
No doubt he felt that a handful of Macedonians could never 
hold a vast empire without securing the sympathy of the con- 
quered. At all events he chose to do the thing his own way, 
and who will say that he should have done it as his critics 
prescribe ? 
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THE VOYAGE OF NEARCHUS. 
By ARRIAN. 


[Nearcnvs, ‘‘son of Androtimus,” is the only known navigator of an- 
tiquity who singly added much to the stock of the world’s knowledge. He was 
a Cretan who migrated to Macedonia, became a favored companion ar Alexander, 
and in the Asiatic invasion was made governor of Lycia and vicinity, where he 
remained five years. In B.c. 329, he joined Alexander in Bactria with a body 
of troops, and took a prominent part in the Indian campaign, whence arose his 
immortal voyage, B.c. 325. 

The terror which this sail of a few hundred miles inspired in every one, 
even Alexander, is a curious proof of the unfitness of the old war galleys for 
serious navigation, and their inability to carry any store of provisions. The 
crew were nearly starved in a few days after they left victualing places behind. 
The voyage added the coast of Baluchistan to the known map. Alexander was 
so pleased that he proposed to equip a similar expedition under Nearchus to 
circumnavigate Arabia; but his own death put an end to it. In the break-up, 
Nearchus took service with Antigonus, who was defeated and killed at Ipsus, 
B.c. 301. We know nothing further of him. 

ARRIAN (Lucius Flavius Arrianus) was born in Nicomedia, Asia Minor, 
about a.p. 100; died under Marcus Aurelius, not far from a.p. 180. He lived 
in Rome and Athens, and held high office under Hadrian and the Antonines in 
Rome; being governor of Cappadocia under the former in 136 (repelling an 
invasion of the Mongol Alani), and consul under Antoninus Pius in 146. He 
then retired to a priesthood in his native city, devoting himself to philosophy and 
literary work. He wrote an abstract of Epictetus’s philosophy, a work on 
India, and a ‘‘ Voyage around the Euxine’’; but his chief and only extant work 
is the *‘ Anabasis of Alexander,’’ modeled on Xenophon. | 


THIS narrative is a description of the voyage which Near- 
chus made with the fleet, starting from the outlet of the Indus 
through the Great Sea as far as the Persian Gulf, which some 
call the Red Sea. 

Nearchus has given the following account of this. He 
says that Alexander had a great wish to sail right round the 
sea from India as far as the Persian sea, but was alarmed at 
the length of the voyage. He was afraid that his army would 
perish, lighting upon some uninhabited country, or one desti- 
tute of roadsteads, or not sufficiently supplied with the ripe 
crops. He thought that this great disgrace following upon his 
mighty exploits would annihilate all his success. But the 
desire he always felt to do something new and marvelous won 
the day. However, he was in perplexity whom to choose as 
competent to carry out his projects, and how he was to remove 
the fear of the sailors and of those sent on such an expedition 
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that they were being sent out recklessly to a foreseen and 
manifest danger. ; 

Nearchus says that Alexander consulted him as to whom he 
should choose to conduct the expedition, mentioning one after 
another as having declined, some not being willing to run the 
risk of losing their reputation by failure, others because they 
were cowardly at heart, others being possessed by a yearning 
for their own land. The king accused one of making one 
excuse, and another of making another, Then Nearchus him- 
self undertook the office and said: “O king, I undertake to 
conduct this expedition, and if God assists me, I will bring the 
ships and the men safely round as far as the land of Persis, at 
any rate if the’ sea in that quarter is navigable; and if the 
enterprise is not an impossible one for the human intellect.” 
Alexander in reply said he was unwilling to expose any of his 
friends to such great hardship and such great danger; but 
Nearchus, all the more on this account, refused to give in, and 
persevered in his resolve. Alexander was so pleased with the 
zeal of Nearchus, that he appointed him commander of the 
whole expedition. 


VOYAGE FROM THE INDUS. 


As soon as the annual winds were lulled to rest, they 
started on the twentieth day of the month Boédromion (Octo- 
ber) [B.c. 325]. These annual winds continue to blow from 
the sea to the land the whole season of summer, and thereby 
render navigation impossible. Before commencing the voyage, 
Nearchus offered sacrifice to Zeus the Preserver, and celebrated 
a gymnastic contest. Having started from the roadstead down 
the river Indus, on the first day they moored near a large canal, 
and remained there two days. Departing on the third day 
they sailed 30 stades (84 miles), as far as another canal, the 
water of which was salt. For the sea came up into it, espe- 
cially with the tide, and the water mingling with the river 
remained salt even after the ebb. Thence still sailing down 
the river 20 stades (24 miles) they moored at Coreéstis. 
Starting thence they sailed not far; for they saw a reef at the 
mouth of the river, and the waves dashed against the shore, and 
this shore was rugged. But they made a canal through a soft 
part of the reef for 5 stades and got the ships through it, 
when the tide reached them from the sea. Having sailed 
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right round 150 stades (174 miles) they moored at a sandy 
island called Crocala, and stayed there the rest of the day. 
Near this island lives an Indian nation called Arabians. 
From Croeala they saiied, having on their right the mountain 
called by them Eirus, and on their left an island lying level 
with the sea. The island, stretching along the shore, makes a 
narrow strait. Having sailed through this they moored in a 
harbor affording good anchorage. There is an island near the 
mouth of the harbor, about two stades off; the island lying 
athwart the sea has made a natural harbor. Here great and 
continuous winds blew from the sea; and Nearchus, fearing 
that some of the barbarians might band together and turn to 
plunder his camp, fortified the place with a stone wall. The 
stay here was twenty-four days. He says that his soldiers 
caught sea mice, oysters, and a shellfish called solenes, wonder- 
ful in size if compared with those in this sea of ours; and the 
water was salt to the taste. 


VOYAGE ALONG THE COAST OF INDIA. 


As soon as the wind ceased they put to sea, and having 
proceeded 60 stades (7 miles), they cast. anchor near a sandy 
coast; and near the coast was an uninhabited island, named 
Dome. Using this asa breakwater, they anchored. But on 
the shore there was no water ; so they advanced into the inte- 
rior about 20 stades (2} miles), and lighted on some good 
water. On the next day they sailed 800 stades (85 miles) to 
Saranga, and anchored at night near the shore, about 8 stades 
(1 mile) from which there was water. Sailing thence they 
anchored at Sacala, an uninhabtted spot; and sailing between 
two cliffs so near each other that the oars of the ships touched 
the rocks on both sides, they anchored at Morontobara, having 
advanced 300 stades. The harbor was large, circular, deep, 
and sheltered from the waves; and the entrance into it was 
narrow. This is called in the native tongue, the Woman’s 
Harbor, because a woman first ruled over this place. While 
they were sailing between the rocks, they met with great waves 
and the sea had a swift current; so that it appeared a great 
undertaking to sail out beyond the rocks. On the next day 
they sailed, having on their left an island like a breakwater 
to the sea, so close to the shore that one might conjecture that . 
a canal had been cut between it and the shore. The channel | 
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extends 70 stades (8} miles). Upon the shore were dense 
woods, and the island was covered with every sort of tree. 
At the approach of dawn they sailed beyond the island over 
the narrow surf; for the ebb tide was still running. Having 
sailed 120 stades (14 miles) they anchored in the mouth of the 
river Arabis. There was a large and fine harbor near the 
mouth. The water was not drinkable ; for the water discharged 
by the river had been mixed with that of the sea. But having 
advanced into the interior 40 stades (43 miles), they came 
upon a pond, and having got water from it they returned. 
Near the harbor is an elevated uninhabited island, round which 
oysters and every kind of fish are caught. 


THE CoAST OF BALUCHISTAN. 


Starting from the outlet of the Arabis, they sailed along 
the land of the Oreitians. They anchored in a river swollen 
by winter rain, the name of which was Tomérus. And at the 
outlet of the river was a lake. Men in stifling huts inhabited 
the narrow strip of land near the shore. When they saw the 
fleet approaching they were amazed, and, extending themselves 
in line along the shore, they formed into military array to pre- 
vent the men from landing. They carried thick spears, 6 cubits 
(9 feet) long; the point was not of iron, but the sharp end 
hardened in fire served the same purpose. They were about 
600 in number. When Nearchus saw that these were waiting 
for him drawn up in battle array, he ordered the ships to be 
kept riding at anchor within range, so that his men’s arrows 
might reach the land; for the thick spears of the barbarians 
seemed to be adapted for close fighting, but were not to be 
feared in distant skirmishing. He ordered the lightest of his 
soldiers and the lightest armed, who were also very expert in 
swimming, to swim from the ships at a given signal. Their 
instructions were that those who had swum ashore should stand 
in the water and wait for their comrades, and not attack the 
barbarians before their phalanx had been arranged three deep; 
then they were to raise the battle cry and advance at full speed. 
At once the men who had been appointed to carry out this 
plan threw themselves out of the ships into the sea, swam 
quickly, placed themselves in rank, formed themselves into 
phalanx, and began to advance at full speed shouting the bat- 
tle ery to Enyalius. Those on the ships joined in the shout, 
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and arrows and missiles from the military engines were launched 
against the barbarians. They were alarmed at the flashing of 
the weapons and the quickness of the attack ; and being struck 
by the arrows and the other missiles, they did not turn to de- 
fend themselves even a little, but took to flight, as was natural 
in men half naked. Some of them were killed there in their 
flight, and others were captured; but some escaped into the 
mountains. Those who were captured were covered with hair 
not only on the head but on the rest of the body; and their 
nails were like the claws of wild beasts. For they were said 
to use them as we use iron: they killed fish, splitting them up 
with these; with these they cut the softer kinds of wood. 
Other things they cut with sharp stones, for they have no iron. 
Some wore the skins of beasts as clothing, and others the thick 
skins of large fishes. 

Nearchus says that while they were sailing along the coast 
of India, shadows did not act as before. For when they ad- 
vanced far into the sea towards the south, the shadows them- 
selves also were seen turned towards the south, and when the 
sun reached the middle of the day then they saw all things 
destitute of shadow. And the stars which before they used to 
observe far up in the sky, were some of them quite invisible, 
and others were seen near the earth itself, and those which 
formerly were always visible were observed to set and rise 
again. These things which Nearchus relates seem to me not 
improbable. For at Syene in Egypt, when the summer solstice 
comes round, a well is shown in which at midday no shadow is 
seen. At Meroé all things are shadowless at the same season. 
It is therefore probable that among the Indians the same 
phenomena occur, as they live towards the south; and espe- 
cially throughout the Indian Ocean, as that sea is more inclined 
to the south. Let these things be so. 


THE COAST OF THE ICHTHYOPHAGI. 


Next to the Oreitians the Gadrosians bear sway in the inte- 
rior parts. South of the Gadrosians, along the sea itself, live 
the people called Ichthyophagi (fish-eaters). Along the coast 
of this people’s country they sailed. ... On the next day, 
earlier than usual, they put to sea and sailed round a lofty 
and precipitous promontory which stretches far out into the 
sea. Having dug wells and drawn up water scanty and bad, 
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they lay at anchor that day, because the breakers were violent 
on the shore. . . . There was an island, Carniné by name, about 
100 stades (114 miles) from the shore. Here the villagers 
brought sheep and fish to Nearchus as presents of hospitality. 
He says that the mutton was fishy like that of sea birds, be- 
cause the sheep here eat fish; for there is no grass in the 
country. On the next day, sailing 200 stades, they anchored 
near the shore and a village called Cissa, 30 stades (34 miles) 
distant from the sea. The name of the shore was Carbis. 
Here they came upon some vessels which were small, as was 
natural, belonging as they did to some miserable fishermen. 
They did not catch the men, for they had fled as soon as they 
saw the ships were being anchored. There was no corn there; 
and most of the supply for the army was exhausted. But 
after they had thrown some goats into the ships they sailed 
away. 

Setting out from Mosarna in the night, they sailed 750 
stades (88 miles) to the shore called Balomus, thence 400 stades 
(47 miles) to the village of Barna, where many palm trees 
were, and a garden in which myrtles and flowers grew. From 
these the villagers made garlands. Here they first, since they 
started, saw cultivated trees, and men living not altogether 
savage. Sailing thence 500 stades (59 miles) they arrived at 
a certain small city situated upon a hill not far from the shore. 
Nearchus, considermg that probably the country was sown with 
erops, told Archias that they must capture the place. Archias 
was son of Anaxidotus, a Pelleean, one of the Macedonians of 
repute, and he was sailing with Nearchus. Nearchus said that 
he did not believe they would willingly supply the army with 
food, and it was not possible to take the town by assault. 
There would therefore be the necessity of besieging it, which 
would involve delay. Their supply of food was exhausted. 
He guessed that the land was productive of corn, from the tall 
stalks which he observed not far from the shore. When they 
had decided upon this plan, he ordered all the ships but one to 
be got ready for sailing. Archias managed this expedition for 
him, while he, being left with a single ship, went to view the 
city. 


CAPTURE OF A CrTy BY SURPRISE. 


When he approached the walls in a friendly manner, the 
inhabitants brought from the city to him as gifts of hospitality 
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tunny fish baked in pans, a few cakes, and some dates. These 
men were the most westerly of the Ichthyophagi, and the first 
whom they had seen not eating the fish raw. He said that he 
received these things with pleasure, and should like to view 
their city. They allowed him to enter. When he passed 
within the gates, he ordered two of his bowmen to guard the 
postern, and he himself with two others and the interpreter 
mounted the wall in the direction in which Archias had gone, 
and gave him the signal, as it had been agreed that the one 
should give the signal and the other should conjecture its mean- 
ing and do the thing ordered. The Macedonians, seeing the 
signal, drove their ships aground with speed and leaped eagerly 
into the sea. The barbarians, being alarmed at these proceed- 
ings, ran to arms. But the interpreter with Nearchus made a 
proclamation to them that they should give corn to the army, 
if they wished to keep their city in safety. They denied that 
they had any, and at the same time began to approach the wall. 
But Nearchus’s bowmen, shooting from a commanding position, 
kept them back. When they perceived that their city was 
already held by the enemy, and on the point of being sacked, 
they besought Nearchus to take the corn which they had and 
to carry it away, but not to destroy the city. Nearchus ordered 
Archias to seize the gates and the part of the wall near them; 
while he himself sent men with the natives to see whether they 
were showing their corh without deceit. The natives. showed 
them a quantity of meal made from baked fish ground to pow- 
der, but only a little wheat and barley ; for they were in the 
habit of using the powder made from fish instead of wheat, and 
wheaten loaves as a dainty, When they had shown them what 
they possessed, they victualled themselves from what was at 
hand, and setting sail, they arrived at a promontory called 
Bageia, which the natives consider sacred to the Sun. 


THe ICcHTHYOPHAGI. 


Setting out thence at midnight they sailed 1000  stades 
(118 miles) to Talmena, a harbor. with good anchorage ; 
thence they proceeded 400 stades (47 miles) -to Canassis, a 
deserted city. Here they found a well dug, and some wild 
palm treés were growing near it. Cutting off the cabbages 
which grow on the top of these, they ate them; for the food of 
the army was now exhausted. Being now weak from hunger 
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they sailed a day and night, and anchored near a deserted 
shore. Nearchus, being afraid that if his men landed they 
would desert the ships from loss of spirit on account of their 
distress, kept the vessels riding at anchor in deep water. Hav- 
ing departed thence, they sailed 750 stades (88 miles) and 
anchored at Canate. There were short channels running from 
the shore. Sailing thence 800 stades (94 miles) they anchored 
near the land of the Trceans, in which were small, miserable 
villages. The people left their houses, but they found a small 
quantity of corn there, and some dates. They slaughtered 
seven camels which they caught, and ate the flesh of these. 
Having started at break of day, they sailed 300 stades (85 
miles) and reached Dagaseira, where dwelt some people who 
were nomadic. Having set out from thence they sailed a night 
and a day without stopping at all, and after proceeding 1100 
stades (129 miles) they sailed beyond the boundary of the 
nation called Ichthyophagi, suffering much distress from lack 
of provisions. They did not anchor near the land because the 
coast for a great distance was rocky and unsafe; thus they were 
compelled to ride at anchor in deep water. The length of the 
voyage along the coast of the Ichthyophagi was a little more 
than 10,000 stades (1176 miles). These people are called 
Ichthyophagi because they live upon fish. Only a few of them 
are fishermen by trade; for not many make boats for this busi- 
ness, or have discovered the art of catching fish. They are sup- 
plied, for the most part, with fish by the ebbing of the tide. 
Some of them made nets to catch them. mostly two stades in 
length (one-fourth of a mile). They construct them out of the 
inner bark of palm trees, which they twist as we do hemp. But 
when the tide ebbs and the land is left dry, most of it is desti- 
tute of fish ; but where there are depressions, some of the water 
is left behind in them, in which are very many fishes. Most of 
them are small, but others are larger. These they catch by 
casting nets around them. The tenderest of them they eat raw 
as soon as they draw them out of the water; but they dry the 
larger and harder ones in the sun, and when they are thor- 
oughly baked, they grind them down and make meal and 
loaves of them. Others bake cakes from this meal. Their 
cattle also live on dried fish; for the country is destitute of 
meadows and does not produce grass. They catch also crabs, 
oysters, and other shellfish all along the coast. There is nat- 
ural salt in the country. From these they make oil. Some 
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inhabit desert places, where the land is without trees, and does 
not produce cultivated fruits. The whole diet of these con- 
sists of fish. Few of them sow any corn in the land, and what 
little is produced they use as a relish to the fish; for they use 
fish in place of bread. The most prosperous of them collect 
the bones of the whales cast up by the sea, and use these instead 
of timber for their houses; the broad bones which they find 
they make into doors. The majority, who are poorer, make 
their houses of the backbones of fishes. 


WHALES. 


Great whales live in the external sea, as well as fish far 
larger than those in this internal sea [the Mediterranean]. 
Nearchus says that when they were sailing from Cyiza they 
saw at daybreak the water of the sea being blown upward as 
if being borne violently aloft from the action of bellows. Being 
alarmed, they asked the pilots what it was, and from what this 
phenomenon arose; and they answered that this was caused by 
whales rushing through the sea and blowing the water upward. 
The sailors were so alarmed at this that they let the oars fall 
from their hands. Nearchus went to them and encouraged 
them, and bade them be of good cheer; and sailing past each 
of the vessels, he ordered the men to direct their ships straight 
at them as in a sea battle, to raise a loud shout, and to row as 
hard as they could, making as much noise and din as possible. 
Being thus encouraged, at the signal given, they rowed the 
ships together. When they got near the beasts, the men 
shouted as loud as they could, the trumpets sounded, and they 
made as much noise as possible with the rowing. Then the 
whales, which were just now seen at the prows of the ships, 
being frightened, dived to the bottom, and soon afterwards 
came up again near the sterns, and again blew the sea up to 
a great distance. Then there was loud applause among the 
sailors at their unexpected deliverance, and praise was given 
to Nearchus for his boldness ana wisdom. Some of these 
whales are left ashore on many parts of the coast, when the 
ebb tide flows, being imprisoned in the shallows; others are 
thrown up on the dry ground by the rough storms, and then 
perish and rot. When the flesh has fallen off the bones are 
left; which the people use for making their houses. The 
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large bones in their sides form beams for the houses, and the 
smaller ones rafters, the jawbones the doorposts.. For many of 
them reach the length of 25 fathoms [152 feet]. 


THe SNARK ISLAND, AND THE MERMAID. 


When they were sailing along the coast of the land of the 
Ichthyophagi, they heard a tale about a certain island, which 
lies 100 stades (114 miles) from the mainland there, and is 
uninhabited. The natives say it is called Nosala, and that 
it is sacred to the Sun, and that no man wishes to touch at 
it. For whoever lands there through ignorance, disappears. 
Nearchus says that one of their light galleys having a crew of 
Egyptians disappeared not far from this island; and that the 
pilots stoutly affirmed in regard to this occurrence, that no 
doubt, having put in at the island through want of knowledge, 
they had disappeared. But Nearchus sent a ship with thirty 
oars all round the island, ordering the sailors not to land on it, 
but sailing along so as to graze the shore to shout out to the 
men, calling out the captain’s name and that of any other man 
known to them. But when no one obeyed him, he says he 
himself sailed to the island, and compelled the sailors against 
their will to put in. He landed himself, and proved that the 
tale about the island was an empty myth. 

He heard another tale told about this island, to the effect 
that one of the Nereids dwelt in it; but her name was not 
mentioned. She had communication with every man who 
approached the island, and having changed him into a fish, 
cast him into the sea. But the Sun was angry with the Ne- 
reid, and ordered her to depart from the island. She agreed to 
depart, but besought that her disease should be healed. The 
Sun hearkened to her request, and pitying the men’ whom 
she had turned into fishes, he turned them back again into 
men; and from these, they said, the race of the Ichthyophagi 
sprang, which continued down to the time of Alexander. J, 
for my part, do not praise Nearchus for spending his time and 
ability in proving these things false, though they were not 
very difficult of disproof. I‘ know, however, that it is a very 
difficult task for one who reads the ancient tales to prove that 
they are false. 
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VOYAGE ALONG THE Coast or CARMANIA. 


They came to anchor near a deserted shore, and observed a 
long promontory stretching far out into the sea. The promon- 
tory seemed about a day’s voyage off. Those who were ac- 
quainted with those parts said that this promontory, which 
stretched out, was in Arabia, and was called Maceta; and that 
cinnamon and such like things were carried thence to the 
Assyrians. From this shore, where the fleet was riding at 
anchor, and from the promontory which they saw stretching 
out into the sea opposite them, the gulf runs up into the inte- 
rior, which is probably the Red Sea (Arabian Sea). So I think, 
and so did Nearchus. 

When they saw this promontory, Onesicritus gave orders 
to direct their course to it, in order that they might not suffer 
hardships driving their ships up the gulf. But Nearchus an- 
swered that Onesicritus was childish if he did not know 
for what purpose Alexander had dispatched the expedition. 
For he did not send out the ships because he could not con- 
vey all his army by land in safety, but because he wished 
to explore the coast by a coasting voyage to see what harbors 
and islands were there, and if any gulf ran into the land to sail 
round it; to find out what cities were on the seacoast, and see 
if any of the country was fertile, and if any was deserted. 
Therefore they ought not to render their whole work nugatory, 
now they were already near the end of their labors, especially 
as they no longer were in want of necessaries on the voyage. 
He said he was afraid, because the promontory stretched 
towards the south, that they should meet with a country there 
uninhabited, waterless, and fiery hot. These arguments pre- 
vailed, and Nearchus seems clearly to me to have saved his 
army by this advice; for the report is current that that prom- 
ontory and all the land adjacent is uninhabited and entirely 
destitute of water. 


ARRIVAL AT HARMOZEIA. 


Loosening from the shore they sailed, keeping close to the 
land, and after voyaging 700 stades (82 miles) they anchored 
on another shore, named Neoptana. And again they put to 
sea at break of day, and sailing 100 stades (114 miles) they 
anchored in the river Anamis. The place was called Har- 
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mozeia [near Gombroon], and was pleasant and fertile in every- 
thing; except that olive trees did not grow there. Here they 
disembarked and rested with delight from all their labors, re- 
calling all the hardships they had endured on the sea and near 
the land of the Ichthyophagi, the desolateness of the country, 
and the savageness of the people. They also recapitulated 
their own distresses. 

Some of them went up far into the country away from the 
sea, scattering themselves about away from the camp, one in 
search of one thing, another of another. Here they saw a man 
wearing a Grecian cloak, and equipped in other respects like 
a Greek. He also spoke the Greek language. The men who 
first saw this person said that they wept; it seemed so un- 
expected a thing for them, after so many misfortunes, to 
see a Greek and to hear a Greek voice. They asked him 
whence he came and who he was. He said he had wandered 
away from Alexander’s camp, and that the king himself and 
his army were not far off. They conducted this man to 
Nearchus, shouting and clapping their hands. He told Near- 
chus everything, and that the king and the camp were distant 
from the sea a journey of five days. He said he would intro- 
duce the governor of this land to Nearchus, and did so. Near- 
chus imparted to the governor his intention of going up the 
country to the king. 


NEARCHUS REJOINS ALEXANDER. 


The governor having learnt that Alexander was very anx- 
ious about this expedition, thought that he would receive a 
great reward if he were the first to announce to him the safety 
of Nearchus and his army, and he knew that Nearchus would 
arrive in the king’s presence ina very short tine. So he drove 
the shortest way, and told Alexander that Nearchus would soon 
be with him from the ships. At that time, although the king 
did not believe the story, yet he rejoiced at the news, as was 
natural. But when one day after another passed by, the re- 
port no longer seemed credible to him, when he considered the 
time since he received the news. Several persons were sent 
one after the other to fetch Nearchus. Some, after going a little 
distance on the journey and meeting no one, returned without 
him; others, having gone farther, but having missed Nearchus 
and his men, did not return. Then Alexander ordered that 
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man to be arrested, as a reporter of empty rumors, and one 
who had made his troubles more grievous than before on ac- 
count of his foolish joy. It was evident from his face and his 
decision that he was cast into great grief. Meanwhile, some 
of those who had been dispatched in search of Nearchus with 
horses and carriages, fell in with him and Archias, and five or 
six with them, on the road; for he was coming up with so few 
attendants. When they met them they recognized neither him 
nor Archias; so much altered did they look. They had long 
hair, they were dirty and covered with brine; their bodies were 
shriveled, and they were pale from want of sleep and other 
hardships. 


[Alexander was overjoyed to find both fleet and army safe, and wished to 
send the fleet up to Susa under another command; but Nearchus 
protested against having accomplished all the hard part of the voyage 
and letting another do the easy part and get the glory of the finished 
voyage. He was therefore allowed to sail it up the Persian Gulf and 
the Euphrates. ] 


They traveled 900 stades (106 miles), and cast anchor at 
the mouth of the Euphrates, near a certain village in Babylonia, 
named Diridotis; where the merchants bring frankincense from 
the country on the opposite side of the gulf, and all the other 
spices which the country of the Arabs produces. From the 
mouth of the Euphrates up to Babylon, Nearchus said, is a 
voyage of 3300 stades (388 miles)... . 

When it was reported that Alexander was approaching, they 
again sailed up the river, and moored near the bridge of boats 
by which Alexander was going to convey his army to Susa. 
Here a junction was formed, and Alexander offered sacrifices 
for the safety of the ships and of the men, and celebrated con- 
tests. Wherever Nearchus appeared in the army he was pelted 
with flowers and garlands. Here also Nearchus and Leonnatus 
were crowned by Alexander with golden crowns; the former 
for the preservation of the fleet, and the latter for the victory 
which he had won over the Oreitians and the neighboring 
barbarians. Thus Alexander’s army, starting from the mouth 
of the Indus, arrived safely. 
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THE FORGED WILL. 
By W. A. BECKER, 
(From ‘ Charicles.’”) 


(Wirnerm Avotr Becxer, a noted German classical antiquary, was born 
at Dresden, 1796; died at Meissen, 1846. Designed for trade, he left it for 
scholarship ; studied at Leipsic, and the last four years of his life was professor 
there. His still familiar works are ‘' Charicles’’ and ‘‘ Gallus,” novels embody- 
ing the social life of the Greeks in Alexander’s time and the Romans in 
Augustus’. His ‘‘ Handbook of Roman Antiquities’? (1843-1846). is his chief 
monument as a scholar. ] 


[Nors.—A talent may be reckoned as nearly $1200; a mina, $20; a 
drachma, 20 cents. ] 


POLYCLES was a very wealthy man. His country estates, 
his houses in the city and the Pirzus, and his numerous slaves, 
yielded him, with no trouble, a secure income; which however 
was as nothing compared to that which he derived from the 
ready money lying at the money changers’, or lent out else- 
where, at.a high rate of interest. Those who were more inti- 
mate with the state of his affairs were convinced that his property 
amounted in all to more than fifty talents. 

He had remained single till his fifty-fifth year, and then, in 
compliance with his late brother’s dying request, he had mar- 
ried his only surviving daughter, Cleobule, a blooming girl of 
sixteen. But in the midst of the festivity of the marriage 
feast, he was attacked with apoplexy, which had been succeeded 
by tedious and painful illness. No means of relief had been 
neglected. .The veteran family physician, a man of no mean 
skill, had called in the adyice of other medical men, but the 
resources of their art were exhausted without success: neither 
their exertions, nor the tenderness of Cleobule, who nursed the 
patient like.a dutiful daughter, availed to reunite the ruptured 
threads of his existence. Polycles was not satisfied with ap- 
plying for aid to the successors of Alsculapius, but tried the 
efficacy of certain charms; while interpreters of dreams were 
consulted, expiations placed in the crossways, and aged women, 
reputed to have the power of curing diseases by mysterious arts 
and magic songs, had been summoned to attend. Whole days 
and nights had also been passed by the sufferer in the temple 
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of AEsculapius, but to no purpose. At last, hearing of a happy 
cure effected in a similar case by the baths of /idepsos, he 
repaired thither for the benefit of the waters: but the Nymphs 
had refused their succor; and some days ago the doctor had 
declared that the patient would never need any herb more, save 
the parsley [funeral wreaths]. 

Next day Charicles was on the point of going out. The 
previous evening he had come to the resolution of marrying, 
and he had determined that Phorion should play the suitor for 
him. At this moment a slave rapped at the door, on an errand 
from Polycles. Weak as the patient was, he had expressed 
great pleasure on hearing that the son of his old friend was in 
Athens, and, now sent to say he wished to see him once more 
before his end, which he felt was drawing nigh. Charicles 
could not refuse a request expressive of so much kindliness, 
and therefore promised to attend. 

“It were better to come along with me at once,” said. the 
slave. “My master is very low now, and his friends have just 
met at his bedside.” 

*“ Well, lead on,” said Charicles, not unwilling to put off 
for a time his intended visit to Phorion; “lead on, I follow 
you.” 

At the doctor’s side stood three friends of the family, their 
gaze fixed inquiringly on his countenance; while at the foot 
of the bed an aged slave, with clasped hands, was gazing in- 
tently on his dying master. Long and silently did the leech 
hold the sick man’s wrist, and at last let it go, though without 
uttering a word that might encourage hope. | 

The slave who had conducted Charicles now approached, 
and first whispered his arrival to the doctor, with whose assent 
he further announced it to his master. The sick man pushed 
back the felt cap which he had drawn down over his forehead, 
and extended. his right hand to Charicles. “Joy to you, son 
of my friend,” he murmured feebly ; ‘and thanks for fulfilling 
my wish. I was present at the festival of naming you, and 
thus you stand now at my dying bed.” 

“ Health to you also,” answered Charicles, “and joy, although 
now you are in pain and anguish. May the gods transform into 
‘lightsome day the dark night. that now encompasses you.” 

“Nay,” said Polycles; “I am not to be deceived. I am 
not one of those who, when they meet with suffering or mis- 
fortune, send for a sophist to console them, Rather tell me 
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something of the fate of thy family.” The youth, accordingly, 
delivered a brief recital of the fortunes of his house since the 
flight from Athens. 

The sick man evinced so much emotion in the course of the 
narration, that at last the doctor motioned Charicles to break 
off. “Is the draught ready that I ordered to be prepared?” he 
inquired of a slave who just then entered. 

“ Manto will bring it immediately,” was the reply. 

“ Manto?” exclaimed Polycles: ‘why not Cleobule?” 

“She heard that gentlemen were with you,” replied the 
slave. 

“They are only near friends of the family,” said the sick 
man; “she need not mind them. I prefer taking the draught 
from her.” 

The slave departed to inform the lady of his master’s wishes, 
and the doctor again felt the patient’s pulse, whilst the by- 
standers stood aside. 

One of the three, who had been addressed as Sophilos, had 
seized Charicles by the hand, and retired with him to a corner 
of the room. His age was between fifty and sixty, and his 
exterior bespoke affluence, as well as polish and good breeding. 
Time had furrowed his brow, and rendered gray his locks; but 
his firm carriage and active step betokened one still vigorous, 
and he conversed with all the vivacity of youth. A gentle 
earnestness and good-humored benevolence beamed in his 
countenance, and his whole appearance was calculated to 
awaken confidence and attract the beholder. 

As Charicles recounted the misfortunes of his family, Sophi- 
los had listened with sympathy, and, when he now further ques- 
tioned Charicles about many passages in his life, his glance dwelt 
on the youth with peculiar satisfaction. Whilst they were en- 
gaged in low-toned conversation, the hanging was pushed aside, 
and Cleobule entered, followed by a female slave. Nearly over- 
come with timidity, she did not dare raise her eyes, but kept 
them fixed on the glass phial in her right hand, and she hastened 
to present to her sick husband and uncle the portion which it 
contained, the physician having first mingled in it something 
from his drug box. She next smoothed the pillow, bending 
affectionately over her husband, as if to inquire whether he 
felt any relief. 

The eyes of all present were fastened on this picture of 
dutiful affection, but the gaze of Charicles especially seemed 
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riveted to the spot. When Cleobule entered, he was convers- 
ing with Sophilos, with his back to the door, and she on her 
part was so entirely occupied with tending the sick man, that 
her face had not once been turned towards the group behind 
her. Yet there was something in that graceful figure that 
awoke scarcely stifled emotions in his breast. It was the very 
image of the apparition by the brook. . . . 

The physician next prescribed a bath for his patient. . . . 
Cleobule hastened to superintend in person the needful prepara- 
tions, and as she turned round to go towards the door, her eye 
fell upon Charicles, who was standing near it. Suddenly she 
started as though she had seen the Gorgon’s head, or some 
specter risen out of Hades; and the glass phial would have 
dropped from her hand, had not the doctor caught it. With a 
deep blush, and downcast eyes, she rushed hurriedly past the 
young man, who was himself so surprised and confused that he 
did not hear the question which Sophilos just then put to him. 
It was now necessary to leave the sick chamber, and he was 
not sorry to do so. Approaching the bed, he expressed a hope 
that its tenant would amend, and then. hastened from the 
chamber in a tumult of contending emotions. 


It was one of those blustering nights so common at the com- 
mencement of Memacterion [latter part of November]. The 
wind blew from Salamis, driving before it the scud of black 
rain clouds over the Pirzeus; and when they opened for a mo- 
ment, the crescent of the waning moon would peer forth, throw- 
ing a transient glimmer on the distant temples of the Acropolis. 
In the streets of the seaport, generally so full of bustle, reigned 
deep repose, only broken by the dull roaring of the sea, or the 
groaning of the masts, as some more violent gust swept through 
the rigging of the vessels yet remaining in the harbor. Occa- 
sionally, too, some half-intoxicated sailor would stagger lantern- 
less from the wine shops towards the harbor; or some footpad 
would sneak along the sides of the houses, ready to pounce on 
the cloak of a belated passenger, and hiding cautiously behind 
a Hermes or an altar whenever the bell of the night patrol was 
heard. 

In a small room of a house situated some distance from the 
harbor, a young man of unprepossessing exterior lay stretched 
upon a low couch, which was too short for his figure. His hol- 
low eyes and sunken cheeks, the carelessness of his demeanor, 
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his hasty way of draining the cup in his right hand, and the 
coarse jokes that from time to time escaped him, sufficiently 
marked him as one of those vulgar roués who were accustomed 
to waste the day at the dice board, and devote the night to riot 
and debauchery. On the table near him, beside the nearly empty 
punch bowl, stood’ a lamp with a double ‘wick, whose light 
abundantly illumined the. narrow chamber., There were also 
the remnants of the frugal supper that he had, just concluded, 
and a second goblet, which a slave, who sat upon another couch 
opposite the young man, replenished pretty frequently. Be- 
tween them was a draughtboard which the slave was eying 
attentively, whilst the other surveyed it with tolerable indiffer- 
ence. The game was by no means even. |The menial evidently 
had the advantage; and he now made a move which reduced 
his adversary to great straits. 

“A stupid game, this!’ exclaimed the youth, as he tossed 
the pieces all in a heap; ‘+a game where it’s all thinking, and 
nothing won after all. Dicmg for me,” he added with a yawn. 
* But what has got Sosilas? It must be past midnight; and 
such weather as this, I should not over-enjoy the walk from the 
town to the haven.” 

“He’s gone to Polycles,” replied the slave. ‘’Twas said 
he would not live till morning, and Sosilas seems vastly con- 
cerned about him.” 

“J know,” answered the youth ; “ but then why did he send 
for me, just at this time of all others? The morning would 
have done quite as well; and I must needs leave a jolly party, 
forsooth ; and here I am, hang it, and have to stand my own 
wine, for not a drop has the old hunks provided.” 

“ Aji I know,” replied the slave, ‘is that he bade me fetch 
you wherever you were, as he must have speech with you this 
very night without fail.” 

“Then why doesn’t he come ?” retorted the other, peevishly. 
“Did he go unattended ?” 

“Syrus went with him. he’ll come to no harm. And even 
suppose he didn’t return,” continued the slave with a smile; 
“why, you're his next relation and heir, aren’t you? Two 
houses in the city, besides this here—a carpenter’s shop, and 
maybe some five or six talents in ready cash ;—in sooth; no 
such bad heritage |” 

The youth lolled back complacently on the couch. « Yes, 
Molon,” said he, “ when he’s oncé*oat of the way, then ¥ 
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At this moment came a violent rap at. the outer door. 
“There he is!” cried the slave, as he hastily caught up the 
draughtboard and one of the goblets, smoothed down the 
cushion and coverlet of the couch he had been sitting on, and 
stationed himself at the stripline’s elbow, as if he had been 
waiting on him. . 

Steps were now andible in the courtyard, and a gruff voice 
was heard giving orders to a slave in harsh accents. The door 
opened, and in walked a man with a large beard, and dark and 
forbidding features. He was wrapped, after the Spartan fash- 
ion, in a short mantle of coarse thick texture, and wore Laco- 
nian shoes. In his hand was a stout cudgel, with its handle 
bent in the form of a cross. The sight of the drinking cups 
and the unwonted illumination of the chamber made him forget 
the greeting. He approached the slave in a rage. 

“Ah! you knave !” eried he, raising his stick ; “ what d’ye 
mean by these two burners, and such large wicks? Does not 
the winter consume oil enough without this? And you, Lysis- 
tratos,” — he here turned to the youth —“ seem to make your- 
self quite at home in my house.” 

“Oh! to be sure, uncle,” answered the other, dryly; ‘“ wine 
on credit from the tavern, since yours is safe under lock and 
key. Do you suppose I’m going to wait here half the night for 
you, without a drop to drink?” 

“ T didn’t expect to be kept so long,” said the old man, some- 
what softened, as he hastily scanned the apartment. “ You may 
go,” he said to the slave; “we don’t want you any more: leave 
us, and go to bed.” The slave departed; Sosilas bolted the 
door, and returned to his nephew. 

“He is dead,” whispered he, drawing a long breath; ‘ Poly- 
cles is dead, and a property of sixty talents and more is left 
without natural heirs.” 

The nephew started. ‘Well! and what good is that to us, 
if we do not come in for a share?” 

“ That’s just the question,” answered the uncle. “ Lysistra- 
tos,” he resumed after a short silence, “you may be a rich man, 
if you will.” 

* Will? ay! by Dionysos will I, and no mistake,” laughed 
the nephew. 

“Only do what I tell you,” said Sosilas, “and you have 
your desire. We are connected —very distantly, I grant — 
with Polycles, for my long-deceased wife and Cleobule’s mother 
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were first cousins. Yet this connection gives us no title to the 
property. But, now, what if a will were produced naming me 
heir!” 

“ You mean a forged one,” said Lysistratos musingly; “but 
how will it be accredited without you have his signet ring ? 
And do you suppose Polycles, during his long illness, has not 
himself arranged about bequeathing his property?” 

The old man quietly opened an adjoining room, and fetched 
out of it a box, which he unfastened, and drew forth a document 
with a seal. “Look ye there, read that,” said he, as he placed 
it before the youth. ‘ What’s the superscription? ” 

“By Dionysos!” cried the youth springing to his feet, “* The 
last will of Polycles.’ How came you by this?” 

“Very simply,” replied the uncle. ‘“ When Polycles was 
starting to Adepsos, and Sophilos, who had got him in his 
meshes, was luckily gone upon a journey, he summoned me, 
as a relative of his wife’s, and intrusted me with his will in the 
presence of the three witnesses therein named.” 

“Capital!” shouted Lysistratos; “so you can substitute 
another of your own composing. But still, even then, you will 
want his signet: do you think you could imitate it?” 

“That would be a dangerous experiment,” replied the uncle; 
“and besides, you can perceive by the superscription in what 
peculiar shaky characters it is written; so that it would be 
almost impossible to forge an imitation, nor indeed do we want 
one.” Saying this he produced a knife, removed the shell 
which served as a capsule to the seal, and said, “See! that’s 
Polycles’ seal, and there is just such another beneath the 
writing ; and now look at this,” cried he, as he placed side by 
side with it another seal, hanging by a slip of string. 

“By Poseidon ! exactly the same,” exclaimed Lysistratos, in 
amazement; ** but I can’t conceive what all this is about.” 

‘You'll understand presently,” replied the uncle. He took 
the knife, and without hesitation severed the string to which 
the seal was appended, opened the document, and spread it 
before his nephew. “Look,” he said with a malicious grin ; 
“supposing ‘Sosilas” stood here instead of ‘ Sophilos,’ and 
there, ‘Sophilos’ instead of ‘Sosilas.’ I should not so much 
mind then.” 

The youth read in astonishment. ‘TI’ faith!” he exclaimed, 
“that were indeed a master stroke; and there are only two 
letters to alter; for as good luck has it, the fathers’ names are 
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the same. But the seal?” he added, “the seal? how could you 
venture to break open the deed?” 

The old man made a second dive into the mysterious box, 
and drew out something resembling a signet. “I learned how 
to make this substance from a cunning fellow who went about 
soothsaying. If pressed upon a seal when soft, it receives all 
the characters with perfect accuracy and in a short time be- 
-comes as hard as stone.” The will had been opened before, 
and the seal appended to it was merely an impression of this. 
. “Can you distinguish between it and the genuine one?” 

“No, that I can’t,” answered the nephew. 

“So, then, it will be an easy matter to reseal the deed, 
when we have altered the letters in these two places.” 

. “But how am J to become rich by this?” now interposed 
the youth, suspiciously; “my name is not mentioned in the 
testament.” 

“Listen a moment,” replied the uncle; “the inheritance, 
as you may have read, is coupled with one condition — that 
the heir must marry the widow Cleobule, and if he object to 
this, must be content with five talents as his portion; but 
he will have the right of giving the widow in marriage, 
along with the rest of the property, to whomsoever he may 
judge proper. Now I am too old to marry again; and _ be- 
sides, I was warned against it in a dream. I dreamed that I 
wished to take a wife, and went to the bride’s house to be be- 
trothed to her; but when I essayed to go away again, the door 
was fastened, and could not be opened. ‘Two interpreters of 
dreams, whom I consulted, foretold that I should die on the 
day of my betrothment; and that is warning enough; but 
you shall marry Cleobule, if you will privately cede half the 
property to me.” 

The nephew reflected for a moment. “It’s an unequal par- 
tition,” he said at last: “your share is unincumbered, while 
my moiety will be saddled with the widow.” 

“Fool!” retorted Sosilas: ‘Cleobule is such a beauty that 
many a man would be glad to take her without any dowry at 
all; besides which, it all depends on me, you know, whether 
you get a farthing.” 

After some higgling, it was finally settled that the uncle 
should not receive the five talents over and above his half of 
the property, but that these should be included in the parti- 
tion. 
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“Now hand me the will,” said the old man; “with this little 
sponge I erase the two letters, and the more easily because the 
paper is so good. Look! they are now scarce distinguishable. 
This ink,” continued he, as he produced a little box and the 
writing reed, “is of just the same blackness as the writing. 
There we have it, all right. Who will assert that it was not 
always as it now stands?” 

“ Excellent!” said the nephew ; “now for the seal.” A 

The old man carefully folded up the deed again, moistened 
some clay, tied the string, and impressed the forged stamp upon | 
the clay. “There!” said he, ‘isn’t it the same seal?” 

“ Well, that beats everything,” cried Lysistratos, as he com- 
pared the two seals; “no one will ever dream that it is a 
forgery.” 

A rustling outside the door startled the old man. He 
snatched up the will and the other contents of the box, which 
he bore off, and fastened the door of the room adjacent, seal- 
ing it for greater security. Then taking the lamp he explored 
the court, to discover if possible the cause of the disturbance. 
“It was nothing,” he said, when he came back; ‘“ most likely 
the storm which made the door shake. It will soon be morn- 
ing: Lysistratos, come into my bedchamber, and let us have a 
short nap.” 

The two worthies had not been long gone when Molon 
glided softly into the room, and groped about in the dark for 
one of the sofas. A gleam of moonlight shone through the 
open door, and he hastily seized something that lay in the folds 
of the drapery, and then as quickly and softly vanished, his 
gestures denoting the prize to be one on which he set a high 
value. 


When morning dawned on the house of the deceased, it 
found the inmates already busy with preparations for the 
burial. An earthen vessel, filled with water, stood before the 
door, to signify to the passenger that it was a house of mourn- 
ing. Within, the women were occupied in anointing and lay- 
ing out the corpse. _Cleobule, inexperienced, and woe-begone 
like an orphan child, had begged the aid of Sophilos, who, even 
without solicitation, would have undertaken to conduct the 
funeral. She had always looked on Polyeles in the light of an 
affectionate unele, who had indulged her every wish; and now 
she wept for him as for a parent; while she applied herself to 
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her mournful duties, assisted by her mother, whom she had sent 
for on the previous’ evening, —as her childlike tremors, which 
had been early nourished by nurses’ fairy tales and ghost stories, 
rendered solitude in the house of death insupportable. 

It was still early, and Sophilos was just debating with the 
women of the order of the interment, when Sosilas also made 
his appearance, with sorrow in his aspect but exultation in his 
heart. . He had hastened, he-said, to bring the will which the 
deceased had deposited in his hands ; as perhaps it might con- 
tain some dispositions respecting his interment. He then named 
the witnesses who had been by when he received the will, and 
whose presence would now be necessary at the opening. Cleo- 
bule was somewhat disconcerted to find the document that was 
to decide her future fate placed in the custody of one to whom, 
from early childhood, she had entertained feelings of aversion. 
Polycles had never been explicit on this head, merely assuring 
her in general terms that she had been cared for. And such 
she now hoped was the case ; but yet she had rather that any- 
body else had produced the will. Sophilos, on the other hand, 
did not seem at all put out by the circumstance. He praised 
Sosilas for his punctuality, and desired that the witnesses might 
be cited to attend ; but this, the other said, was not necessary, 
as he had already sent them notices to that effect. 

Before long the three made their appearance. ‘ You were 
present,” said Sosilas to them, “ when Polycles committed his 
last will to my charge?” : 

They replied in the affirmative. 

* You will be ready then to testify that. this is the deed 
which he intrusted to me?” 

“The superscription and the seal,” answered one of them, 
‘are what prove its authenticity. All that we can witness to is 
that a testament was deposited with you— not, that this is the 
identical one in question; still there is no ground for the con- 
trary assumption, since the seal is untouched, and may be recog- 
nized as that of Polycles.” 

“ Do you, therefore, satisfy yourself, Cleobule, that I have 
faithfully discharged your husband’s behest. Do you acknowl- 
edge this seal?” 

With trembling hand Cleobule took the deed. “An eagle 
clutching a snake,” said she ; ‘it is the device of his signet.” 
She next handed the testament to Sophilos, who alse pro- 
nounced it all right. 
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“Open it then,” said Sosilas to one of the witnesses, ‘“ that 
its contents may be known. My sight is bad: do one of you 
read for me.” 

The string was cut, the document unfolded, and the witness 
read as follows : — 

“The testament of Polycles the Peanian. May all be well; 
but should I not recover from this sickness, thus do I devise my 
estate. I give my wife Cleobule, with all my fortune, as set 
down in the accompanying schedule, — save and except all that 
is herein otherwise disposed, —to my friend Sosilas, the son of 
Philo, to which end I adopt him as my son. Should he refuse 
to marry her, then I bequeath to him the five talents lying with 
Pasion, the money changer; but I then constitute him guardian 
of Cleobule, and he shall give her, with the rest of the property, 
to some husband of his own choosing, who shall take posses- 
sion of my house. I give and bequeath my house on the Olym- 
pieion to Theron, the son of Callias ; and the lodging house in 
the Pirzus to Sophilos, son of Philo. To the son of Callipides 
I bequeath my largest silver bowl, and to his wife a pair of gold 
earrings, and two coverlets and two cushions of the best in my 
possession ; that I may not seem to have forgotten them. To 
my physician Zenothemis I leave a legacy of one thousand 
drachme, though his skill and attention have deserved still 
more. Let my sepulchre be erected in a fitting spot of the 
garden outside the Melitic gate. Let Theron, together with 
Sophilos and my relatives, see to it that my obsequies and 
monument be neither unworthy of me, nor yet on too sumptu- 
ous a scale. I expressly prohibit Cleobule and the women, as 
well as the female slaves, from cutting off their hair, or other- 
wise disfiguring themselves. To Demetrius, who has long been 
free, I remit his ransom, and make him a present of five mina, 
a himation and a chiton [cloak and gown], in considera- 
tion of his faithful services. Of the slaves I hereby manumit 
Parmeno, and Chares, with his child; but Carion and Donax 
must work for four years in the garden, and shall then be made 
free, if they shall have conducted themselves well during that 
period. Manto shall be free immediately on Cleobule’s mar- 
riage, and shall also receive three mine. Of the children 
of my slaves none are to be sold, but are to be kept in the house 
till they are grown up, and then set free. Syrus, however, shall 
be sold. Sophilos, Theron, and Callipides will discharge the 
duties of executors. ‘This testament is placed in the keeping 
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of Sosilas. Witnesses: Lysimachos, son of Strato; Hegesias, 
of Hegio; and Hipparchos of Callippos.” 

A deathlike stillness reigned among the audience when the 
reader had concluded. At the first words Cleobule had turned 
pale, and sunk back on a settle half fainting, while her mother, 
who was crying, supported her. Sophilos placed his hand on 
his lips, and was lost in thought; the witnesses mutely surveyed 
the scene. Sosilas alone seemed perfectly composed. “Take 
courage,” said he, approaching Cleobule; “ fear not that I will 
lay claim to the happiness that Polycles intended forme. I my- 
self, too, am astonished, and could easily be dazzled by the tempt- 
ing prize; but I am too old to dream of wedding a young bride. 
Willingly do I resign the rich inheritance, and shall select for 
you a husband more suitable in age.” 

Cleobule turned away with a shudder. Sosilas grasped the 
will, saying, “ Nothing more is now wanting but the attesta- 
tion of the witnesses, that such was the tenor of the will when 
opened.” 

The witnesses accordingly set their seals to the writing. 
“Tt is not the only testament that Polycles has left,” remarked 
one of them. 

“How? What?” exclaimed Sosilas, turning pale; ‘“noth- 
ing is said here about the existence of another will.” 

“J don’t rightly understand it,” replied the witness; ‘ but 
two days after you received this, Polycles called me and four 
others in as witnesses, on his depositing another document — 
doubtless a duplicate of this—.in the hands of Menecles, to 
whose house he had caused himself to be conveyed.” 

The effects of this disclosure on those present were, as 
might have been expected, extremely various. Sosilas stood 
like one utterly undone; a faint ray of hope glimmered in the 
bosom of Cleobule ; Sophilos eyed narrowly the countenance of 
the forger, who quailed before his glance; and the witnesses 
looked doubtingly at one another. 

Sosilas at length broke the silence. “This will,” said he 
with some vehemence, “is genuine; and even supposing that 
there is another authentic one in existence, its contents will of 
course be the same.” i: 

“Why! it is indeed hardly to be supposed,” rejoined 
Sophilos, “that Polycles would have changed his mind in two 
days; but we must invite Menecles to produce the copy in his 
custody, without loss of time.” A slave here entered, and 
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whispered a message in his ear. ‘The very thing!” he cried. 
“ Menecles is not less punctual than you. ‘Two of his witnesses 
have already arrived, in obedience to his summons; and he will 
therefore shortly be here in person.” ; 

The men now entered. Sosilas walked up and down the 
room, and gradually recovered his composure. Even should 
his plans be unpleasantly disturbed by the contents of the 
second will, still a wide field would be open for litigation, in 
which he had an even chance of coming off victor. Menecles 
soon arrived with the other two witnesses, and delivered the 
will. The superscription and seal were found to be correct, 
and its contents tallied with those of the first, word for word, 
with the exception of the two names, which were interchanged. 
At the end was a postscript, to the effect that an exactly similar 
testament was deposited with Sosilas the Pirwan. 

The reading of this caused a violent scene, and plenty of 
abuse and recrimination followed on both sides. Sosilas pro- 
nounced it a forgery, and went off declaring that he would 
make good his claims before a court of law. 


The morning of the funeral had arrived; and before day- 
break a crowd of mourners, and of others actuated merely by 
motives of curiosity, had collected in and around the house, 
either to attach themselves to the procession, or merely to be 
spectators of the pageant. Even the day before, whilst the 
corpse lay in ‘state, the door was crowded by persons who in 
the course of their lives had never before crossed its threshold. 
Several, too, had evinced much celerity in putting on mourning, 
being very anxious to establish their claims to a distant rela- 
tionship with the defunct, when they learned the property was 
in dispute, and there seemed a prospect of good fishing in the 
troubled waters. 

Charicles, however, did not present himself within; although 
perhaps the house possessed greater attractions for him than for 
any of the others. The impression his late unexpected appear- 
ance made on Cleobule had not escaped him, and he held it im- 
proper to disturb her duties to the departed by a second visit. 
Still he could not omit accompanying the funeral procession to 
the place of interment; and in fact Sophilos, who somehow felt 
a great liking for the youth, had himself invited him to be pres- 
ent. - The old gentleman had paid him several visits, and in a 
significant manner had described how much Cleobule was im- 
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periled by the will, which he was convinced was a forgery. 
Charicles was perhaps more disquieted at this than even Sophilos 
himself. Whichever way the matter might be decided, it would 
of course make no difference to him personally: for in case a 
fraud were detected, the lady would become the wife of Sophilos ; 
and as regarded himself, he had made up his mind that even under 
the most favorable circumstances, it would never befit one of his 
years and condition to marry a widow of such large property : 
he was nevertheless pained to think that such a fascinating 
creature might fall into the power of one who, to judge from 
all accounts, must be utterly unworthy of her. ... 

When the bones had been consigned to the ground, and the 
women had bidden farewell to the new-made grave, Charicles 
with Sophilos wended his way back towards the city. The 
possible consequences of the unhappy will formed the topic of 
conversation. Charicles could not conceal how very different 
an impression Sosilas had made upon him from what he had ex- 
pected. To-day the man had looked so unassuming and devout, 
and withal so venerable, that he had well nigh dropped his sus- 
picions. 

*“ Who would ever believe,” said he, “that beneath this 
exterior lurked such knavery?” 

* You will meet with plenty more such,” answered Sophilos, 
“who go about with the aspect of lambs, but within are the 
most poisonous scorpions ; it is just these that are most danger- 
ous of all.” 

At the city gate they separated. A strange slave had fol- 
lowed them at a distance all the way. He now stood still for 
a moment, apparently undetermined which of the two he should 
pursue. “Youth is more liberal,” said he half aloud, after re+ 
flecting a moment, “especially when in love.” With this he 
struck into the path Charicles had taken, and which led through 
a narrow lonely lane, between two garden walls; here he re- 
doubled his pace, and soon overtook Charicles. 

“Who art thou?” asked the youth, retreating back a step. 

“A slave, as you see,” was the reply, “and one who may be 
of service to you. You seem interested in Cleobule’s fate, 
eh?” 

“¢ What business is that of yours?” retorted Charicles ; but 
his blush was more than a sufficient answer for the slave. 

“It is not indifferent to you,” he proceeded, “ whether 
Sophilos or Sosilas be the heir.” 
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“ Very possibly ; but wherefore these inquiries? what is 
this to you, sirrah ?” 

‘¢More than you think,” rejoined the slave. ‘What shall 
be my reward if I hand you the proof that one of the two wills 
is a forgery?” 

“You! a miserable slave !” exclaimed the youth, astonished. 

“ The slave is often acquainted with his master’s most secret 
dealings,” answered the other. “Come now, what’s to be my 
reward?” 

“Freedom, which is your rightful due for the discovery of 
such a crime.” 

“Good,” replied the slave, “ but the freedman must have 
the means wherewith to live.” 

“That also shall you have: five mine are yours, if you 
speak the truth.” 

“Thy name is Charicles,” said the slave; “no one hears 
your promise, but I'll trust you. My master is Sosilas, and 
they call me Molon.” He opened a small bag, and pulled 
something out of it with a mysterious air. ‘See, here is the 
signet,” said he, “ with which the forged will was sealed.” He 
took some wax, wetted it, and impressed the seal thereon. 
“That is the device of Polycles, an eagle clawing a snake ; 
you will be the eagle.” He related how he had witnessed the 
forgery through a crack in the door; how a rustling he had 
made was near betraying him ; and how Sosilas, in his haste to 
bundle up the things, had unwittingly let the false stamp drop 
on the coverlet. ‘Now then,” said he, “haven’t I kept my 
word?” 

“By the gods! and so will I,” cried Charicles, almost be- 
side himself with wonder and joy. ‘ Not five —no—ten mine 
shalt thou have. And now to Sophilos with all speed.” 

“No!” said the slave, “I trust to you. Do you go by your- 
self, and have me called when you have need of me.” . . 

In addition to the slave’s statement, and the produchian of 
the forged signet, another decisive proof had been obtained. 
With his usual circumspection and prudence, Polycles had, 
during his stay at Aidepsos, deposited a third copy of the will 
in the hands of a respectable man there. Of course this also 
testified against Sosilas; and the forgery he had committed was 
now so manifest, that he might congratulate himself on the 
magnanimity of Sophilos in not proceeding against him. 
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THE GOLDEN MEAN. 
By ARISTOTLE. 
(From the ‘ Ethics.”’) 


[Aristorie, the greatest name in the history of philosophy, was born at 
Stageira, Macedonia, n.c. 384, of a line of able physicians; his father was the 
friend and physician of King Philip’s father. Early orphaned, and trained for 
the family profession, at eighteen he went to Athens to study philosophy ; on 
Plato’s return from Syracuse, three years later, Aristotle became his pupil, and 
remained such for the seventeen years of Plato’s life, teaching rhetoric, also in 
rivalry with Isocrates. On Plato’s death, he went to the court of his old pupil 
Hermeias, now chief by conquest of Atarneus, opposite Lesbos. Three years 
after, Hermeias. was slain by treachery ; Aristotle escaped to Mitylene with 
and married Hermeias’ daughter. Two years later, p.c. 842, Philip invited 
him to Macedon to educate his son Alexander, then thirteen. In 834, when 
Alexander invaded Asia, he returned to Athens, and opened a school of phi- 
losophy in the Peripatos, or covered walk of the Lyceum. After the death of 
Alexander in 823, Aristotle was prosecuted for impiety, like Socrates ; he fled 
to Chalcis in Eubcea, and died in 322. His writings comprised 146 volumes 
(100 now lost), and systematized all the knowledge of antiquity. Of his extant 
works, the chief are his ‘‘ Logic,’? —a science he practically created, — ‘‘ Eth- 
ics,’’ ‘* Politics,’ ** Poetics,’’ and ‘‘ Rhetoric.’’] 


LIBERALITY AND ILLIBERALITY. 


Ler us next speak of liberality. Now it appears to be a 
mean on the subject of possessions; for the liberal man is 
praised, not for matters which relate to war, nor for those in 
which the temperate character is exhibited, nor yet for his 
judgment, but in respect to the giving and receiving of prop- 
erty; and more in giving than receiving. But by property 
we mean everything of which the value is measured by money. 
Now, the excess and defect on the subject of property are 
prodigality and illiberality: the term illiberality we always 
attach to those who are more anxious than they ought about 
money; but that of prodigality we sometimes use in a com- 
plex sense, and attach it to intemperate people, —for we call 
those who are incontinent, and profuse in their expenditure 
for purposes of intemperance, prodigal; therefore they seem 
to be the most wicked, for they have many vices at once. 
Now, they are not properly so called, for the meaning of the 
word prodigal is the’ man who has one single vice, namely, 
that of wasting his fortune; for the man who is ruined by 
his own means is prodigal, and the waste of property appears 
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to be a sort of ruining one’s self, since life is supported by 
means of property. This is the sense, therefore, that we 
attach to prodigality. But it is possible to make a good and 
bad use of everything which has use. Now, money is one of 
the useful things; and that man makes the best use of every- 
thing who possesses the virtue which relates to iv: therefore 
he who possesses the virtue that relates to money will make 
the best use of it, and the possessor of it is the liberal man. 

But spending and giving seem to be the use of money, and 
receiving and taking care of it are more properly the method 
of acquiring it: hence it is more the part of the liberal man 
to give to proper objects than to receive from proper persons, 
or to abstain from receiving from improper persons; for it 
belongs more to the virtue of liberality to do than to receive 
good, and to do what is honorable than to abstain from doing 
what is disgraceful. And it is clear that doing what is good 
and honorable belongs to giving, and that receiving good and 
abstaining from doing what is disgraceful belongs to receiv- 
ing; and thanks are bestowed on the giver, and not on him 
who abstains from receiving, and praise still more so; and 
abstaining from receiving is more easy than giving, for men 
are less disposed to give what is their own than not to take 
what belongs to another; and givers are called liberal, while 
those who abstain from receiving are not praised for liberality, 
but nevertheless they are praised for justice; but those who 
receive are not praised at all. But liberal men are more 
beloved than any others, for they are useful, and their use- 
fulness consists in giving. 

But actions according to virtue are honorable, and are done 
for the sake of the honorable: the liberal man, therefore, will 
give for the sake of the honorable, and will give properly, for 
he will give to proper objects, in proper quantities, at proper 
times: and his giving will have all the other qualifications 
of right giving, and he will do this pleasantly and without 
pain; for that which is done according to virtue is pleasant, 
or without pain, and by no means annoying to the doer. But 
he who gives to improper objects, and not for the sake of the 
honorable, is not to be called liberal, but something else; nor 
yet he who gives with pain, for he would prefer the money to 
the performance of an honorable action, and this is not the 
part of a liberal man. Nor yet will the liberal man receive 
from improper persons, for such receiving is not characteristic 
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of him who estimates things at their proper value; nor would 
he be fond of asking, for it is not like a benefactor readily to 
allow himself to be benefited : but he will receive from proper 
sources, for instance from his own possessions, not because it is 
honorable, but because it is necessary in order that he may 
have something to give; nor will he be careless of his own 
fortune, because he hopes by means of it to be of use to others; 
nor will he give at random to anybody, in order that he may 
have something to give to proper objects and in cases where 
it is honorable to do so. 

It is characteristic of the liberal man to be profuse and 
lavish in giving, so as to leave but little for himself; for it is 
characteristic of him not to look to his own interest. But the 
term liberality is applied in proportion to a man’s fortune, for 
the liberal consists not in the quantity of the things given, but 
in the habit of the giver ; and this habit gives according to the 
means of the giver. And there is nothing to hinder the man 
whose gifts are smaller being more liberal, provided he gives 
from smaller means. But those who have not been the makers 
of their own fortune, but have received it by inheritance, are 
thought to be more liberal, for they are inexperienced in want, 
and all men love their own productions most, as parents and 
poets. But it is not easy for the liberal man to be rich, since 
he is not apt to receive or to take care of money, but rather 
to give it away, and to be careless of it for its own sake, and 
only to care for it for the sake of giving away. And for this 
reason people upbraid fortune, because those who are most 
deserving of wealth are the least wealthy. But this happens 
not without reason, for it is impossible for a man to have 
money who takes no pains about getting it, as is the case in 
other things. 

Yet the liberal man will not give to improper persons, nor 
at improper times, and so forth, for if he did, he would cease 
to act with liberality; and if he were to spend money upon 
these things, he would have none to spend upon proper objects, 
—for, as has been observed, the man who spends according to 
his means, and upon proper objects, is liberal, but he who is 
in the excess is prodigal. or this reason we do not call kings 
prodigal, for it does not appear easy to exceed the greatness 
of their possessions in gifts and expenditure. 

Liberality, therefore, being a middle state on the subject of 
giving and receiving money, the liberal man will give and 
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expend upon proper objects, and in proper quantities, in small 
and great matters alike, and this he will do with pleasure ; and 
he will receive from proper sources, and in proper quantities : 
for since the virtue of liberality is a mean state, it both giving 
and receiving, he will in both cases act as he ought; for proper 
receiving is naturally consequent upon proper giving, and im- 
proper receiving is the contrary. Habits, therefore, which are 
naturally consequent upon each other are produced together in 
the same person, but those that are contrary clearly cannot. 
But if it should happen to the liberal man to spend in a manner 
inconsistent with propriety and what is honorable, he will feel 
pain, but only moderately and as he ought; for it is character- 
istic of virtue to feel pleasure and pain at proper objects, and 
in a proper manner. And the liberal man is ready to share his 
money with others; for, from his setting no value on it, he is 
liable to be dealt with unjustly, and he is more annoyed at not 
spending anything that he ought to have spent, than pained at 
having spent what he ought not. But the prodigal man even 
in these cases acts wrongly, for he neither feels pleasure nor 
pain, where he ought nor as he ought. 

But we have said that prodigality and illiberality are the 
excess and the defect, and that they are conversant with two 
things, giving and receiving, for we include spending under 
giving. Prodigality, therefore, exceeds in giving and not 
receiving, and falls short in receiving; but illiberality is defi- 
cient in giving, but excessive in receiving, but only in cases 
of small. expenditure. Both the characteristics of prodigal- 
ity, therefore, are seldom found in the same person; for it 
is not easy for a person who receives from nobody to give to 
everybody, for their means soon fail private persons who give, 
and these are the very persons who seem to be prodigal. This 
character now would seem considerably better than the illiberal 
one; for he is easily to be cured by age and by want, and is 
able to arrive at the mean: for he has the qualifications of the 
liberal man; for he both gives and abstains from receiving, 
but in neither instance as he ought, nor well. If, therefore, 
he could be accustomed to do this, or could change his conduct 
in any other manner, he would be liberal, for he will then give 
to proper objects, and will not receive from improper sources ; 
and for this reason he does not’ seem to be bad in moral char- 
acter, for it is not the mark of a wicked or an ungenerous man 
to be excessive in giving and not receiving, but rather of a 
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fool. But he who is in this manner prodigal seems far better 
than the illiberal man, not only on account of the reasons 
already stated, but also because he benefits many people, while 
the other benefits nobody, not even himself. 

But the majority of prodigals, as has been stated, also receive 
from improper sources, and are in this respect illiberal. Now, 
they become fond of receiving, because they wish to spend, and 
are not able to do it easily, for their means soon fail them: 
they are, therefore, compelled to get supplies from some other 
quarter, and at the same time, owing to their not caring for 
the honorable, they receive without scruple from any person 
they can; for they are anxious to give, and the how or whence 
they get the money matters not to them. Therefore their 
gifts are not liberal, for they are not honorable, nor done for 
the sake of the honorable, nor as they ought to be done; but 
sometimes they make men rich who deserve to be poor, and 
will give to men of virtuous characters nothing, and to flat- 
terers, or those who provide them with any other pleasure, 
much. Hence the generality of prodigals are intemperate also; 
for, spending money carelessly, they are expensive also in acts 
of intemperance, and, because they do not live with a view to 
the honorable, they fall away towards pleasures. The prodigal, 
therefore, if he be without the guidance of a master, turns 
aside to these vices; but if he happen to be taken care of, he 
may possibly arrive at the mean, and at propriety. 

But illiberality is incurable, for old age and imbecility of 
every kind seem to make men illiberal, and it is more congenial 
to human nature than prodigality; for the generality of man- 
kind are fond of money rather than of giving, and it extends 
very widely, and has many forms, for there appear to be many 
modes of illiberality: for as it consists in two things, the 
defect of giving and the excess of receiving, it does not exist 
in all persons entire, but is sometimes divided ; and some ex- 
ceed in receiving, and others fall short in giving. For those 
who go by the names of parsimonious, stingy, and niggardly, 
all fall short in giving: but do not desire what belongs to 
another, nor do they wish to receive, some of them from a cer- 
tain fairness of character, and caution lest they commit a base 
action ; for some people seem to take care of their money, or 
at least say that they do, in order that they may never be com- 
pelled to commit a disgraceful action. Of these also is the 
cummin: splitter, and every one of similar character, and he 
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derives his name from being in the excess of unwillingness to 
give. Others, again, through fear abstain from other persons’ 
property, considering it difficult for them to take what belongs 
to other people, without other people taking theirs. They 
therefore are satisfied neither to receive nor give. 

Again, in receiving, some are excessive in receiving from 
any source and anything; those, for instance, who exercise 
illiberal professions, and brothel keepers, and all persons of 
this kind, and usurers, and those who lend small sums at high 
interest; for all these receive from improper sources, and in 
improper quantities. And the love of base gain appears to be 
common to them all; for they all submit to reproach for the 
sake of gain, and even for small gain. For we do not call 
those illiberal who receive great things from improper sources, 
as tyrants, who lay waste cities and pillage temples, but rather 
we call them wicked, impious, and unjust. But the gamester, 
the clothes stealer, and the robber are of the illiberal class, for 
they are fond of base gain; for both of them ply their trades 
for the sake of gain, and incur reproach. Clothes stealers and 
robbers submit to the greatest dangers for the sake of the 
advantage they gain, and gamesters gain from their friends, to 
whom they ought to give. Both, therefore, are lovers of base 
gain, in that they desire to gain from sources whence they 
ought not; and all such modes of receiving are illiberal. With 
reason, therefore, is illiberality said to be contrary to liberal- 
ity; for not only is it a greater evil than prodigality, but also 
men are more apt to err on this side than on the side of the 
prodigality before mentioned. 


OF MAGNANIMITY AND LITTLE-MINDEDNESS. 


Magnanimity, even from its very name, appears to be con- 
versant with great matters. First let us determine with what 
kind of great matters. But it makes no difference whether we 
consider the habit, or the man who lives according to the habit. 
Now, the magnanimous man appears to be he who, being really 
worthy, estimates his own worth highly ; for he who makes too 
low an estimate of it is a fool; and no man who acts according 
to virtue can be a fool, nor devoid of sense. The character 
before-mentioned, therefore, is magnanimous; for he whose 
worth is low, and who estimates it lowly, is a modest man, but 
not a magnanimous one: for magnanimity belongs to greatness, 
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just as beauty exists only with good stature ; for little persons 
may be pretty and well proportioned, but cannot be beautiful. 
He who estimates his own worth highly, when in reality he is 
unworthy, is vain; but he who estimates it more highly than 
he deserves, is not in all cases vain. He who estimates it less 
highly than it deserves, is little-minded, whether his worth be 
great or moderate, or if, when worth little, he estimates himself 
at less: and the man of great worth appears especially little- 
minded ; for what would he have done if his worth had not. 
been so great? The magnanimous man, therefore, in the great- 
ness of his merits, is in the highest place; but in his proper 
estimation of himself, in the mean: for he estimates himself at 
the proper rate, while the others are in the excess and defect. 
If therefore the magnanimous man, being worthy of great 
things, thinks himself so, and still more of the greatest, his 
character must display itself on some one subject in particular. 

Now, the term yalue is used with reference to external goods : 
and we must assume that to be of the greatest value which we 
award to the gods, and which men of eminence are most desirous 
of, and which is the prize of the most honorable acts ; and such 
a thing as this-is honor; for this is the greatest of external 
goods. The magnanimous man, therefore, acts with propriety 
on subjects of honor and dishonor. And, even without argu- 
ments to prove the point, it seems that the magnanimous are 
concerned with honor, for great men esteem themselves worthy 
of honor more than anything else; for it is according to their 
desert. But the little-minded man is in the defect, both as 
regards his own real merit and the magnanimous man’s dig- 
nity; but the vain man is in the excess as regards his own real 
merit, but is in the defect as regards that of the magnanimous 
man. 

The magnanimous man, if he is worthy of the highest 
honors, must be the best of men; for the better man is always 
worthy of the greater honor, and the best man of the greatest. 
The truly magnanimous man must therefore be a good man ; 
and it seems that whatever is great in any virtue belongs to 
the magnanimous character: for it can in nowise be befitting 
the magnanimous man to swing his arms and run away, nor to 
commit an act of injustice; for what could be the motive to 
base conduct to him to whom nothing is great? And if we 
examine the particulars of the case it will appear ridiculous 
that the magnanimous man should not be a good man: and he 
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could not even be deserving of honor, if he were a bad man 3 
for honor is the prize of virtue, and is bestowed upon the good. 
Magnanimity, then, seems to be, as it were, a kind of orna- 
ment of the virtues; for it makes them greater, and cannot 
exist without them. And for this reason it is difficult to be 
really magnanimous ; for it is impossible without perfect excel- 
lence and goodness. The magnanimous character, therefore, 
is principally displayed on the subject of honor and dishonor. 
And in the case of great instances of honor, bestowed by the 
good, he will be moderately gratified, under the idea that he 
has obtained what is his due, or even less than he deserves ; 
for no honor can be equivalent to perfect virtue. Not but that 
he will receive it, because they have nothing greater to give him; 
but honor from any other persons, and on the score of trifles, he 
will utterly despise: for these he does not deserve; and like- 
wise he will despise dishonor, for he cannot justly deserve it. 
The magnanimous character is therefore, as has been said, 
principally concerned with honors: not but that in wealth and 
power, and all good and bad fortune, however it may come to 
pass, he will behave with moderation; and not be too much 
delighted at success, nor too much grieved at failure: for he 
will not feel thus even at honor, though it is the greatest 
thing of all; for power and wealth are eligible because of the 
honor they confer —at any rate, those who possess them desire 
to be honored on account of them. To him, therefore, by 
whom honor is lightly esteemed, nothing else can be important; 
wherefore magnanimous men have the appearance of supercili- 
ousness. Instances of good fortune also appear to contribute 
to magnanimity ; for the nobly born are thought worthy of 
honor, and those who possess power and wealth, for they sur- 
pass others; and everything which is superior in goodness is 
more honorable. Hence, such things as these make men more 
magnanimous ; for by some people they are honored. But in 
reality the good man alone is deserving of honor; but he who 
has both is thought more worthy of honor: but those who, 
without virtue, possess such good things as these, neither have 
any right to think themselves worthy of great things, nor are 
properly called magnanimous; for magnanimity cannot exist 
without perfect virtue. But those who possess these things 
become supercilious and insolent ; for without virtue it is diffi- 
cult to bear good fortune with propriety : and being unable to 
bear it, and thinking that they excel others, they despise them, 
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while they themselves do anything they please; for they imi- 
tate the magnanimous man, though they are not like him: but 
this they do wherever they can. Actions according to virtue 
they do not perform, but they despise others. But the mag- 
nanimous man feels contempt justly, for he forms his opinions 
truly; but the others form theirs at random. 

The magnanimous man neither shuns nor is fond of danger, 
because there are but few things which he cares for; but to 
great dangers he exposes himself, and when he does run any 
risk, he is unsparing of his life, thinking that life is not worth — 
having on some terms. He is disposed to bestow, but ashamed 
to receive benefits; for the former is the part of a superior, the 
latter of an inferior: and he is disposed to make a more liberal 
return for favors; for thus the original giver will have incurred 
an additional obligation, and will have received a benefit. He 
is thought also to recollect those whom he has benefited, but 
not those from whom he has received benefits ; for the receiver 
is inferior to the giver: but the magnanimous man wishes to 
be superior, and the benefits which he confers he hears of with 
pleasure, but those he receives with pain. Thetis therefore 
says nothing to Jupiter about the benefits she has conferred 
upon him, nor do the Lacedemonians to the Athenians, but 
only about those which they have received. Again, it is char- 
acteristic of the magnanimous man to ask no favors, or very 
few, of anybody, but to be willing to serve others: and towards 
men of rank or fortune to be haughty in his demeanor, but to 
be moderate towards men of middle rank ; for to be superior 
to the former is difficult and honorable, but to be superior to 
the latter is easy : and among the former there is nothing un- 
generous in being haughty; but to be so amongst persons of 
humble rank is bad taste, just like making a show of strength 
to the weak. 

Another characteristic is, not to go in search of honor, nor 
where others occupy the first places; and to be inactive and 
slow, except where some great honor is to be gained, or some 
great work to be performed; and to be inclined to do but 
few things, but those great and distinguished. He must also 
necessarily be open in his hatreds and his friendships; for 
concealment is the part of a man who is afraid. He must 
care more for truth than for opinion. He must speak and 
act openly; for this is characteristic of a man who despises 
others: for he is bold in speech, and therefore apt to despise 
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others and truth telling, except when he uses dissimulations 
but to the vulgar he ought dissemble. And he cannot live 
at the will of another, except it be a friend; for it is servile: 
for which reason all flatterers are mercenary, and low-minded 
men are flatterers. He is not apt to admire; for nothing is 
great to him. He does not recollect injuries; for accurate 
recollection, especially of injuries, is not characteristic of the 
magnanimous man: but he rather overlooks them. He is not 
fond of talking of people: for he will neither speak of him- 
self, nor of anybody else; for he does not care that he himselt 
should be praised, nor that others should be blamed. He is 
not disposed to praise; and therefore he does not find fault 
even with his enemies, except for the sake of wanton insult. 
He is by no means apt to complain or supplicate help in 
unavoidable or trifling calamities; for to be so in such cases 
shows anxiety about them. He is apt to possess rather what 
is honorable and unfruitful, than what is fruitful and useful ; 
for this shows more self-sufficiency. The step of the magnani- 
mous man is slow, his voice deep, and his language stately; 
for he who only feels anxiety about few things is not apt to 
be in a hurry: and he who thinks highly of nothing is not 
vehement ; and shrillness and quickness of speaking arjse from 
these things. This, therefore, is the character of the magnani- 
mous man. 

He who is in the defect is little-minded ; he who is in the 
excess is vain. But these do not seem to be vicious, for they 
are not evil doers, but only in error: for the little-minded 
man, though worthy of good things, deprives himself of his 
deserts; but yet he resembles one who has something vicious 
about him, from his not thinking himself worthy of good 
things, and he seems ignorant of himself, for otherwise he 
would have desired those things of which he was worthy, 
especially as they are good things. Yet such men as these 
seem not to be fools, but rather idle. And such an opinion 
seems to make them worse; for each man desires those things 
which are according to his deserts: and they abstain even 
from honorable actions and customs, considering themselves 
unworthy; and in like manner from external goods. 

_ But vain men are foolish, and ignorant of themselves, and 
this obviously ; for, thinking themselves worthy, they aspire 
to distinction, and then are found out; and they are fine in 
their dress, and their gestures, and so on; and they wish their 
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good fortune to be known, and speak of it, hoping to be 
honored for it. But little-mindedness is more opposed to 
magnanimity than vanity, for it is oftener found, and is 
worse. Magnanimity, therefore, as we have said, relates te 
great honor. 
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HYMN TO DEMETRIUS POLIORCETES. 
TRANSLATION By J. A. SYMONDS. 


SEE how the mightiest gods, and best-beloved 
Towards our town are winging! 

For lo, Demeter and Demetrius 
This glad day is bringing! 

She to perform her daughter’s solemn rites ; 
Mystic pomps attend her: 

He, joyous as a god should be, and blithe, 
Comes with laughing splendor. 

Show forth your triumph! Friends all, troop around! 
Let him shine above you! 

Be you the stars to circle him with love; 
He’s the sun to love you. 

Hail, offspring of Poseidon, powerful god, 
Child of Aphrodite! 

The other gods keep far away from earth; 
Have no ears, though mighty ; 

They are not, or they will not hear us wail: 
Thee our eye beholdeth; 

Not wood, not stone, but living, breathing, real, 
Thee our prayer enfoldeth. 

First give us peace! Give, dearest, for thou canst: 
Thou art Lord and Master! 

The Sphinx, who not on Thebes, but on all Greece 
Swoops to gloat and pasture ; 

The Atolian, he who sits upon his rock, 
Like that old disaster ; 

He feeds upon our flesh and blood, and we 
Can no longer labor; 

For it was ever thus the Aitolian thief 
Preyed upon his neighbor ; 

Him punish thou, or if not thou, then send 
(Edipus to harm him, 

Who'll cast this Sphinx down from his cliff of pride, 
Or to stone will charm him. 
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CHARACTERS OF MEN... 
By THEOPHRASTUS. 
(Translated by R. C. Jebb.) 


(Tueopnrastvs, the successor of Aristotle at the head of the Lyceum (born 
in Lesbos, B.c. 374), was like him a naturalist as well as philosopher, and wrote 
works on botany. But his vital work was a little pamphlet containing thirty 
brief sketches of types of masculine character as exhibited in social relations, the 
model of the many such characterizations attempted since. He died B.c. 287.] 


THE SuRLY MAN. 


SURLINESS is discourtesy in words. 

The Suriy man is one who, when asked where so and so is, 
will say, “ Don’t bother me;” or, when spoken to, will not re- 
ply. If he has anything for sale, instead of informing the 
buyers at what price he is prepared to sell it, he will ask them 
what he is to get forit. Those who send him presents with their 
compliments at feast-tide are told that he “will not touch” 
their offerings. He cannot forgive a person who has be- 
smirched him by accident, or pushed him, or trodden upon his 
foot. Then if a friend asks him for a subscription, he will say 
that he cannot give one; but will come with it by and by, and 
remark that he is losing this money also. When he stumbles 
in the street he is apt to swear at the stone. He will not en- 
dure to wait long for any one; nor will he consent to sing, or 
to recite, or to dance. He is apt also not to pray to the gods. 


THe ARROGANT MAN. 


Arrogance is a certain scorn for all the world beside one- 
self. 

The Arrogant man is one who will say to a person who is 
in a hurry, that he will see him after dinner when he is taking 
his walk. He will profess to recollect benefits which he has 
conferred. As he saunters in the street, he will decide cases 
for those who have made him their referee. When he is nomi- 
nated to public offices he will protest his inability to accept 
them, alleging that he is too busy. He will not permit himself 
to give any man the first greeting. He is apt to order persons 
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who have anything to sell, or who wish to hire anything from 
him, to come to him at daybreak. When he walks in the 
streets he will not speak to those whom he meets, keeping his 
head bent down, or at other times, when so it pleases him, erect. 
If he entertains his friends, he will not dine with them himself, 
but will appoint a subordinate to preside. As goon as he sets 
out on a journey, he will send some one forward to say that he 
is coming. He is not likely to admit a visitor when he is 
anointing himself, or bathing, or at table. It is quite in his 
manner, too, when he is reckoning with any one, to bid his 
slave push the counters apart, set down the total, and charge it 
to the other’s account. In writing a letter, he will not say “I 
should be much obliged,” but “I wish it to be thus and thus;” 
or “I have sent to you for” this or that; or “ You will attend to 
this strictly ;” or “ Without a moment’s delay.” 


THe MAN or Petty AMBITION. 


Petty Ambition would seem to be a mean craving for dis- 
tinction. 

The man of Petty Ambition is one who, when asked to 
dinner, will be anxious to be placed next to the host at table. 
He will take his son away to Delphi to have his hair cut. He 
will be careful, too, that his attendant shall be an Ethiopian; 
and when he pays a mina he will cause the slave to pay it with 
a new coin. Also he will have his hair cut very frequently, 
and will keep his teeth white; he will change his clothes, too, 
while still good; and will anoint himself with unguent. In 
the market place he will frequent the bankers’ tables; in the 
gymnasia he will haunt those places where the young men take 
exercise; in the theater, when there is a representation, he will 
sit near the generals. For himself he will buy nothing, but 
will make purchases on commission for foreign friends — 
pickled olives to go to Byzantium, Laconian hounds for Cyzicus, 
Hymettian honey for Rhodes ; and will talk thereof to people 
at Athens. Alsc he is very much the person to keep a mon- 
key ; to get a satyr ape, Sicilian doves, deerhorn dice, Thurian 
vases of the approved rotundity, walking sticks with the true 
Laconian curve, and a curtain with Persians embroidered upon 
it. He will have a little court provided with an arena for 
wrestling and a ball alley, and will go about lending it to phi- 
losophers, sophists, drill sergeants, musicians, for their displays 5 
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at which he himself will appear upon the scene rather late, in 
order that the spectators may say one to another, “ This is the 
owner of the palestra.” When he has sacrificed an ox, he will 
nail up the skin of the forehead, wreathed with large garlands, 
opposite the entrance, in order that those who come in may see 
that he has sacrificed an ox. When he has been taking part in 
a procession of the knights, he will give the rest of his ac- 
couterments to his slave to carry home, but, after putting on 
his cloak, will walk about the market place in his spurs. He is 
apt, also, to buy a little ladder for his domestic jackdaw, and to 
make a little brass shield, wherewith the jackdaw shall hop 
upon the ladder. Or if his little Melitean dog has died, he 
will put up a memorial slab, with the inscription, A Scion of 
Melita. If he has dedicated a brass ring in the temple of 
Asclepius, he will wear it to a wire with daily burnishings and 
oilings. It is just like him, too, to obtain from the presidents 
of the Senate by private arrangement the privilege of report- 
ing the sacrifice to the people ; when, having provided himself 
with a smart white cloak and put on a wreath, he will come 
forward and say : “Athenians ! we, the presidents of the Senate, 
have been sacrificing to the Mother of the Gods meetly and 
auspiciously ; receive ye her good gifts!” Having made this 
announcement, he will go home to his wife and declare that he 
is supremely fortunate. 


THE UNSEASONABLE MAN. 


Unseasonableness consists in a chance meeting, disagreeable 
to those who meet. 

The Unseasonable man is one who will go up to a busy per- 
son, and open his heart to him. He will serenade his mistress 
when she has a fever. He will address himself to a man who 
has been cast in a surety suit, and request him to become his 
security. He will come to give evidence when the trial is 
over. When he is asked to a wedding he will inveigh against 
womankind. He will propose a walk to those who have just 
come off along journey. He has a knack, also, of bringing a 
higher bidder to him who has already found his market. He 
loves to rise and go through a long story to those who have 
heard it and know it by heart; he is zealous, too, in charging 
himself with offices which one would rather not have done, but 
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is ashamed to decline. When people are sacrificing and incur- 
ring expense he will come to demand his interest. If he is 
present at the flogging of a slave, he will relate how a slave of 
his was beaten in the same way —and hanged himself ; or, 
assisting at an arbitration, he will persist in embroiling the 
parties when they both wish to be reconciled. And when he 
is minded to dance he will seize upon another person who is 
not yet drunk. 


THE OFFicious MAN. 


Officiousness would seem to be, in fact, a well- ~meaning: pre- 
sumption in word or deed. 

The Officious man is one who will rise and promise things 
beyond his power; and who, when an-arrangement is admitted 
to be just, will oppose it, and be refuted. He will insist, too, 
on the slave mixing more wine than the company can finish ; 
he will separate combatants, even those whom he does not 
know ; he will undertake to show the path, and after all be 
unable to find his way. Also he will go up to his commanding 
officer, and ask when he means to give battle, and what is to be 
his order for the day after to-morrow. When the doctor for- 
bids him to give wine to the invalid, he will say that he wishes 
to try an experiment, and will drench the sick man. Also he 
will inscribe upon a deceased woman’s tombstone the name of 
her husband, of her father, and of her mother, as well as her 
own, with the place of her birth; recording further that “ All 
these were Estimable Persons.” And when he is about to take 
an oath he will say to the bystanders, “This is by no means 
the first that I have taken.” 


THe SturPip MAN. 


Stupidity may be defined as mental slowness in speech and 
action. 

The Stupid man is one who, after doing a sum and setting 
down the total, will ask the person next to him, “ What does 
it come to?” When he is defendant in an action, and it is 
about to come on, he will forget it and go into the country ; 
when he is a spectator in the theater he will be left behind 
slumbering in solitude. If he has been given anything, and 
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has put it away himself, he will look for it and be unable to 
find it. When the death of a friend is announced to him in 
order that he may come to the house, his face will grow dark 
— tears will come into his eyes, and he will say, “Heaven be 
praised!” He is apt, too, when he receives payment of a debt, 
to call witnesses; and in winter time to quarrel with his slave 
for not having brought cucumbers ; and to make his children 
wrestle and run races until he has exhausted them. If he is 
cooking a leek himself in the country he will put salt’ into the 
pot twice, and make it uneatable. When it is raining he will 
observe, “ Well, the smell from the sky is delicious (when 
others of course say “ from the earth”) ; orif he is asked, « How 
many corpses do you suppose have been carried out at the 
Sacred Gate?” he will reply, “I only wish you or I had as 
many.” 


THE SHAMELESS MAN. 


Shamelessness may be defined as neglect of reputation for 
the sake of base gain. 

The Shameless man is one who, in the first place, will go 
and borrow from the creditor whose money he is withholding. 
Then, when he has been sacrificing to the gods, he will put 
away the salted remains, and will himself dine out; and, call- 
ing up his attendant, will give him bread and meat taken from 
the table, saying in the hearing of all, “ Feast, most worshipful.” 
In marketing, again, he will remind the butcher of any service 

‘which he may have rendered him ; and, standing near the scales, 

will throw in some meat, if he can, or else a bone for his soup : 
if he gets it, it is well ; if not, he will snatch up a piece of tripe 
from the counter, and go off laughing. Again, when he has 
taken places at the theater for his foreign visitors, he will see 
the performance without paying his own share ; and will bring 
his sons, too, and their attendant, the next day. When any one 
secures a good bargain, he will ask to be given a part in it. He 
will go to another man’s house and borrow barley, or sometimes 
bran ; and moreover will insist upon the lender delivering it at 
his door. He is apt, also, to go up to the coppers in the baths, 
— to plunge the ladle in, amid the cries of the bathman, — and 
to souse himself ; saying that he has had his bath, and then, as 
he departs, - -‘* No thanks to you!” 
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THE NEWSMAKER. 


Newsmaking is the framing of fictitious sayings and doings 
at the pleasure of him who makes news. 

The Newsmaker is a person who, when he meets his friend, 
will assume a demure air, and ask with a smile, “« Where are 
you from, and what are your tidings? What news have you 
to give about this affair?” And then he will reiterate the 
question, “Is anything fresh rumored? Well, certainly these 
are glorious tidings!” Then, without allowing the other to 
answer, he will go on: “ What say you? You have heard 
nothing? I flatter myself that I can treat you to some news ;” 
and he has a soldier, or a slave of Asteius the fluteplayer, or 
Lycon the contractor, just arrived from the field of battle, from 
whom he says that he has heard of it. In fact, the authorities 
for his statements are always such that no one can possibly lay 
hold upon them. Quoting these, he relates how Polysperchon 
and the king have won the battle, and Cassander has been 
taken alive; and if any one says to him, “ But do you believe 
this ?””» — “ Why,” he will answer, “the town rings with it! 
The report grows firmer and firmer — every one is agreed — 
they all give the same account of the battle:” adding that the 
hash has been dreadful; and that he can tell it, too, from 
the faces of the government — he observes that they have all 
changed countenance. He speaks also of having heard pri- 
vately that the authorities have a man hid in a house who came 
just five days ago from Macedonia, and who knows it all. And 
in narrating all this —only think !—he will be plausibly pa- 
thetic, saying ‘“ Unlucky Cassander! Poor fellow! Do you see 
what fortune is? Well, well, he was a strong man once. . .”: 
adding, “ No one but you must know this ” — when he has run 
up to everybody in town with the news. 


THE Evit SPEAKER. 


The habit of Evil Speaking is a bent of the mind towards 
putting things in the worst light. 

The Evil Speaker is one who, when asked who so-and-so is, 
will reply, in the style of genealogists: “I will begin with his 
parentage. This person’s father was originally called Sosias ; 
in the ranks he came to rank as Sosistratus, and, when he was 
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enrolled in his deme, as Sosidemus. His mother, I may add, 
is a noble damsel of Thrace —at least she is called ‘my life’ in 
the language of Corinth—and they say that such ladies are 
esteemed noble in their own country. Our friend himself, as 
might be expected from his parentage, is—a rascally scoundrel.” 
He is very fond, also, of saying to one: “Of course — I under- 
stand that sort of thing ; you do not err in your way of describ- 
ing it to our friendsand me. These women snatch the passers-by 


out of the very street. . . . That is a house which has not the 
best of characters. . . . Really there is something in that prov- 
erb about the women. .. . In short, they have a trick of gos- 


siping with men, —and they answer the hall door themselves.” 
It is just like him, too, when others are speaking evil, to 
join in: “And I hate that man above all men. He looks a 
scoundrel, —it is written on his face: and his baseness— it 
defies description. Here is a proof: he allows his wife, who 
brought him six talents of dowry and has borne him a child, 
three farthings for the luxuries of the table; and makes her 
wash with cold water on Poseidon’s day.” When he is sitting 
with others he loves to criticise one who has just left the cir- 
cle; nay, if he has found an occasion, he will not abstain from 
abusing his own relations. Indeed he wiil say all manner of 
injurious things of his friends and relatives, and of the dead ; 
misnaming slander “ plain speaking,” “republican candor,” “ in- 
dependence,” and making it the chief pleasure of his life. 


THE GRUMBLER. 


Grumbling is undue censure of one’s portion. 

The Grumbler is one who, when his friend has sent him a 
present from his table, will say to the bearer, “ You grudged 
me my soup and my poor wine, or you would have asked me to 
dinner.” He will be annoyed with Zeus, not for not raining, 
but for raining too late; and, if he finds a purse on the road, 
“Ah,” he will say, “ but I have never found a treasure.” When 
he has bought a slave cheap after much coaxing of the seller, 
“It is strange,” he will remark, “if I have got a sound lot at 
such a bargain.” To one who brings him the good news, “A 
son is born to you,” he will reply, “If you add that I have lost 
half my property, you will speak the truth.” When he has 
won a lawsuit by a unanimous verdict, he will find fault with 
the composer of his speech for having left out several of the 
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toad 


points in his case. If a subscription has been raised for him by 
his friends, and some one says to him, “ Cheer up!” —“ Cheer 
up?” he will answer, “when I have to refund this money to 


every man, and to be grateful besides, as if I had been done a 
service |” 


THe DistrustruL MAN. 


Distrustfulness is a presumption that all men are unjust. 

The Distrustful man is one who, having sent his slave to 
market, will send another to ascertain what price he gave. 
He will carry his money himself, and sit down every two 
hundred yards to count it. He will ask his wife in bed if 
she has locked the wardrobe, and if the cupboard has been 
sealed, and the bolt put upon the hall door; and if the reply is 
‘‘yes,” not the less will he forsake the blankets and run about 
shoeless to inspect all these matters, and barely thus find sleep. 
He will demand his interest from his creditors in the presence 
of witnesses, to prevent the possibility of their repudiating the 
debt. He is apt also to send his cloak to be cleaned, not to 
the best workman, but wherever he finds sterling security for 
the fuller. When any one comes to ask the loan of cups he 
will, if possible, refuse; but if perchance it is an intimate 
friend or relation, he will almost assay the cups in the fire, 
and weigh them, and do everything but take security, before 
he lends them. Also he will order his slave, when he attends 
him, to walk in front and not behind, as a precaution against 
his running away in the street. To persons who have bought 
something of him and say, ‘“‘ How much is it? Enter it in your 
books, for I am too busy to send the money yet,”—he will 
reply: “Do not trouble yourself; if you are not at leisure, I 
will accompany you.” 


THe MEAN MAN. 


Meanness is an excessive indifference to honor where 
expense is concerned. 
The Mean man is one who, when he has gained the prize 
in a tragic contest, will dedicate a wooden scroll to Dionysus, 
having had it inscribed with his own name, When subserip- 
tions for the treasury are being made, he will rise in silence 
from his place in the Ecclesia, and go out from the midst. 
VOL, Iv. —18 
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When he is celebrating his daughter’s marriage he will sell 
the flesh of the animal sacrificed, except the parts due to the 
priest; and will hire the attendants at the marriage festival 
on condition that they find their own board. When he is 
trierarch he will spread the steersman’s rugs under him on the 
deck, and put his own away. He is apt, also, not to send his 
children to school when there is a festival of the Muses, 
but to say that they are unwell, in order that they may not 
contribute. Again, when he has bought provisions, he will 
himself carry the meat and vegetables from the market place 
in the bosom of his cloak. When he has sent his cloak to be 
scoured he will keep the house. If a friend is raising a sub- 
scription, and has spoken to him about it, he will turn out of 
the street when he descries him approaching, and will go home 
by a roundabout way. Then he will not buy a maid for his 
wife, though she brought him a dower, but will hire from the 
Women’s Market the girl who is to attend her on the occasions 
when she goes out. He will wear his shoes patched with 
cobbler’s work, and say that it is as strong as horn. He will 
sweep out his house when he gets up, and polish the sofas; 
and in sitting down he will twist aside the coarse cloak which 
he wears himself. 


THE COWARD. 


Cowardice would seem to be, in fact, a shrinking of the soul 
through fear. 

The Coward is one who, on a voyage, will protest that the 
promontories are privateers; and, if a high sea gets up, will 
ask if there is any one on board who has not been initiated. 
He will put up his head and ask the steersman if he is half- 
way, and what he thinks of the face of the heavens ; remarking 
to the person sitting next him that a certain dream makes him 
feel uneasy; and he will take off his tunic and give it to his 
slave; or he will beg them to put him ashore. 

On land also, when he is campaigning, he will call to him 
those who are going out to the rescue, and bid them come and 
stand by him and look about them first, saying that it is hard 
to make out which is the enemy. Hearing shouts and seeing 
men falling, he will remark to those who stand by him that he 
has forgotten in his haste to bring his sword, and will run to 
the tent, where, having sent his slave out to reconnoiter the 
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position of the enemy, he will hide the sword under his pillow, 
and then spend a long time in pretending to look for it. And 
seeing from the tent a wounded comrade being carried in, he 
will run towards him and cry “Cheer up!” he will take him 
into his arms and carry him; he will tend and sponge him ; he 
will sit by him and keep the flies off his wound; in short, he 
will do anything rather than fight with the enemy. Again, 
when the trumpeter has sounded the signal for battle, he will 
cry as he sits in the tent, “ Bother! you will not allow the man 
to get a wink of sleep with your perpetual bugling!” Then, 
covered with blood from the other’s wound, he will meet those 
who are returning from the fight, and announce to them, “I 
have run some risk to save one of our fellows,” and he will 
bring in the men of his parish and of his tribe to see his patient, 
at the same time explaining to each of them that he carried him 
with his own hands to the tent. 


THE OLIGARCH. 


The Oligarchical temper would seem to consist in a love of 
authority ; covetous, not of gain, but of power. 

The Oligarchical man is one who, when the people are 
deliberating whom they shall associate with the archon as joint 
directors of the procession, will come forward and express his 
opinion that these directors ought to have plenary powers; and, 
if others propose ten, he will say that “one is sufficient,” but 
that “ he must be a man.” Of Homer’s poetry he has mastered 
only this one line : — 


No good comes of manifold rule; let the ruler be one: 


of the rest he is absolutely ignorant. It is very much in his 
manner to use phrases of this kind: ‘* We must meet and discuss 
these matters by ourselves, and get clear of the rabble and the 
market place :” ‘“*we must leave off courting office, and being 
slighted or graced by these fellows ; ” “ either they or we must 
govern the city.” He will go out about the middle of the day 
with his cloak gracefully adjusted, his hair daintily trimmed, 
his nails delicately pared, and strut through the Odeum Street, 
making such remarks as these: “There is no living in Athens 
for the informers;” “we are shamefully treated in the courts 
by the juries;” “I cannot conceive what people want with 
meddling in public affairs ;” ‘‘ how ungrateful the people are— 
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always the slaves of a largess or a bribe ;” and “ how ashamed 
I am when a meager, squalid fellow sits down by me in the 


Ecclesia!” ‘* When,” he will ask, “will they have done ruin- 
ing us with these public services and trierarchies? How de- 
testable that set of demagogues is !’’ “ Theseus” (he will say) 


“‘ was the beginning of the mischief to the state. It was he who 
reduced it from twelve cities to one, and undid the monarchy. 
And he was rightly served, for he was the people’s first victim 
himself.” 

And so on to foreigners and to those citizens who resemble 
him in their disposition and their politics. 


THE PATRON OF RASCALS. 


The Patronizing of Rascals is a form of the appetite for 
vice. 

The Patron of Rascals is one who will throw himself into 
the company of those who have lost lawsuits and have been 
found guilty in criminal causes; conceiving that, if he associ- 
ates with such persons, he will become more a man of the 
world, and will inspire the greater awe. Speaking of honest 
men he will add “so-so,” and willremark that no one is honest, 
—all men are alike ; indeed, one of his sarcasms is, ‘* What an 
honest fellow!” Again he will say that the rascal is “ a frank 
man, if one will look fairly at the matter.” ‘ Most of the 
things that people say of him,” he admits, “are true; but 
some things,’ he adds, “ they do not know; namely, that he is 
a clever fellow, and fond of his friends, and a man of tact; ” 
and he will contend in his behalf that he has “ never met with 
an abler man.”” He will show him favor, also, when he speaks 
in the Ecclesia or is at the bar of a court; he is fond, too, of 
remarking to the bench, “ The question is of the cause, not of 
the person.” ‘The defendant,” he will say, “ is the watchdog 
of the people, — he keeps an eye on evil-doers. We shall have 
nobody to take the public wrongs to heart, if we allow our- 
selves to lose such men.” Then he is apt to become the cham- 
pion of worthless persons, and to form conspiracies in the law 
courts in bad causes; and, when he is hearing a case, to take 
up the statements of the litigants in the worst sense. 

In short, sympathy with rascality is sister to rascality 
itself ; and true is the proverb that, * Like moves towards 
like.” 
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FRAGMENTS OF GREEK TRAGIC POETS. 


(Translations by several different hands; the greater part made for this work 
by Forrest Morgan.) 


THESPIs. 


{Lived in the middle of the sixth century s.c. The traditional founder of 
Greek tragedy. ] 


Fo. Pan: 


Lo, unto thee I pour the creamy draught 
Pressed from the nursing goats of creamy hue; 
Lo, on thy holy altars I have placed, 

O twi-horned Pan, cheese with red honey mixed; 
Behold, I pour thee Bromius’ sparkling blood. 


PHRYNICHUS. 
{Flourished about B.c. 512-475.] 


Tue light of love burns upon crimson cheeks. 


Meleager. 


Yet could he not escape a horrid doom: 
Swift flame consumed him from the wasting brand, 
Fired by his evil-working mother’s will. 


The Invasion of Bootia by the Barbarians. 


Once poured the host of Hyas through this land, 
The ancient people who had tilled the soil ; 
And all the fields and meadows by the sea, 
The swift flame licked up in its gluttonous jaws. 


PRATINAS. 
[Flourished before and after B.c. 500. ] 


Wuat revel-rout is this? What noise is here? 
What barbarian discord strikes my ear ? 
What jarring sounds are these that rage 
Unholy on the Bacchie stage ? 
’Tis mine to sing in Bromius’ praise — 
’Tis mine to laud the god in dithyrambic lays — 
As o’er the mountain height, 
The woodland Nymphs among, 
I wing my rapid flight, 
And tune my varied song, 
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Sweet as the melody of swans, that lave 
Their nestling pinions in the silver wave; 
Of the harmonious lay the Muse is sovereign still ; 
Then let the minstrel follow if he will — 
But not precede: whose stricter care should be, 
And more appropriate aim, 
To fan the lawless flame 
Of fiery youths, and lead them on 
To deeds of drunkenness alone, 
The minister of revelry — 
When doors, with many a sturdy stroke, 
Fly from their bolts, to shivers broke, 
And captive beauty yields, but is not won. 
Down with the Phrygian pipe’s discordant sound! 
Crackle, ye flames! and burn the monster foul 
To very ashes — in whose notes are found 
Naught but what’s harsh and flat—no music for the soul, — 
The work of some vile handicraft. To thee, 
Great Dithyrambus! ivy-tressed king! 
I stretch my hand, —’tis here —and rapidly 
My feet in airy mazes fling. 
Listen my Doric lay: to thee, to thee I sing. 


ARISTIAS. 
[Fifth century p.c. Contemporary of Sophocles. ] 
The Glutton. 


Tuat feaster is a boatman or a tramp, 
A parasite of hell, with bottomless belly. 


ARISTARCHUS. 
(Flourished about B.c, 454.] 


‘¢__ sreat argument 
About it and about.’? — Omar Khayydm. 


Farr speech in such things, and no speech, are one; 
Study and ignorance have equal value; 

For wise men know no more than simple fools 

In these dark matters; and if one by speaking 
Conquer another, mere words win the day. 


Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 


That man who hath not tried of love the might 
Knows not the strong rule of necessity, 
Bound and constrained, whereby this road I travel ; 
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Yea, our lord Love strengthens the strengthless, teaches 
The craftless how to find both craft and cunning. 


NEOPHRON. 
[Exhibited 431 B.C. | 
Medea Decides to Kill her Children. 


We tt, well: what wilt thou do, my soul? Think much 
Before this sin be sinned, before thy dearest 

Thou turn to deadliest foes. Whither art bounding ? 
Restrain thy force, thy god-detested fury. 

And yet, why grieve I thus, seeing my life 

Laid desolate, despitefully abandoned, 

By those who least should leave me? Soft, forsooth, 
Shall I be in the midst of wrongs like these ? 

Nay, heart of mine, be not thy own betrayer ! 
Ahme! ’Tis settled. Children, from my sight 

Get you away! for now bloodthirsty madness 

Sinks in my soul and swells it. Oh, hands, hands, 
Unto what deed are we accoutred? Woe! 

Undone by my own daring! In one minute 

I go to blast the fruit of my long toil. 


AcH2US. 


[Flourished about s.c. 484-448. He and Ion were ranked next after 
Z®schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, as making up the five great tragic drama- 
tists of Athens. ] 


The Athletes in the Games. 


NAKED above, their radiant arms displaying, 

In lustihood of ruffling youth, and bloom 

Of beauty bright on stalwart breasts, they fare ; 

Their shoulders and their feet in floods of oil 

Are bathed, like men whose homes abound in plenty... . 
Ambassadors or athletes do you mean ? 

Great feeders are they, like most men in training. 

Of what race are the strangers, then ? — Boeotians. 


The Cock and the Pearls. 
To hungry men a barley cake is more 
Than gold and ivory in an ample store. 
The Scythians Angry at the Watered Wine. 


Was the whole Achelous in this wine ? 
But even then this race would not cease drinking, 
For this is all a Scythian’s happiness. 
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Ton. 
[Exhibited about p.c. 424.] 


“«“ Know thou thyself —” that saw is trivial stuff: 
Not even a god but Zeus has power enough. 


The town of Sparta is not walled with words; 
But when young Ares falls upon her men, 
Then reason rules and the hand does the deed. 


The Orippled, Blinded, and Caged Bird. 


His body maimed, his sight no more, 
Still he recalls his strength of yore: 
Helpless he cries, and gladly would 
Exchange for death his servitude. 


AGATHON. 
[About B.c. 477-480. ] 


One thing not God himself can do, I ween, — 
To make what’s done as though it ne’er had been, 


Skill is true friend of chance, and chance of skill. 
Worsted by suffermg, cowards dote on death. 


Some things we mortals can effect by skill; 
Some fall on us as fate and fortune will. 


We work on superfluities as if a need were nigh, 
And dawdle on our real work as superfluity. 


ARISTON. 


[Son of Sophocles; middle of the fifth century s.c. This citation is on 
the authority of Theophilus, bishop of Antioch in the latter part of the second 
century A.p. ; but the Greek verse is unclassically poor, and it is quite possible 
Theophilus wrote it himself. ] 


Providence. 


A, CHEER up: the god is wont to succor all 
Deserving of it — chiefly just this sort. 
If the front rank be not assigned to them, 
Why should men practice rigid piety ? 

B. That may be so; and yet I often see 
Those who conduct their business piously 
Bearing strange evils; on the other hand, 
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Those out for profit and themselves alone 

Holding a far more honored place among us. 
A. For the present, yes; but one should look ahead 

And wait the final closing up of all. 

By not so doing, some have let prevail 

The notion, vile and profitless to life, 

That each man’s course is automatic, each 

Guided by chance; and so the mob decide 

Each for himself to hug his provender. 

And yet the crowns are for the virtuous lives, 

And to the wicked comes their penalty ; 

For naught takes place apart from Providence. 


CH@RILUS. 
[Flourished latter part of fifth century B.c.] 
“Some Banquet Hall Deserted.” 


Here in my hands I hold a wretched piece 
Of earthen goblet, broken all around, 

Sad relic of a band of merry feasters; 

And often the fierce gale of wanton Bacchus 
Dashes such wrecks with insult on the shore. 


CRITIAS. 


[The leader and the worst of the Thirty Tyrants, s.c. 404, and slain fighting 
for them against Thrasybulus the same year. He was a pupil of Socrates, friend 
and supporter of Alcibiades, and a democrat till banished by the people; re- 
turning, headed the oligarchic revolution with the vindictive rancor of a rene- 
gade, put his colleague Theramenes to death for counseling caution, and 
threatened Socrates, He was a forcible speaker, and a dabbler in various kinds 
of literature. The opening lines of this poem are curious when compared with 
his final venture in public life. ] 


Theoretic Evolution of Law and Religion. 


TrmeE was, when lawless was the life of men, 
Like to wild beasts, in thrall to mere brute force, 
When to the good resulted no reward, 

When to the wicked fell no chastisement. 
Thereafter, men I think established laws 

To quell the unruly, so that justice might 

Put down the tyrants, check the outrages, 
And punish whoso broke the social rule. 
Then, when the laws forbade the evil sort 

To work their will by force and openly, 

Yet still they did their mischief underhand, — 
I fancy then some subtle sage conceived 
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What mortals needed was to find out how 
Fear might be laid on eyil-doers, if aught 
They do or speak or think in secret wise: 
That then he introduced the Being Divine, 
As spirit blooming in perpetual life, 
Hearing and seeing and thinking with the mind, 
Forever keeping watch on those misdeeds, 
And as a god, with power to see and hear 
Whate’er was done or said among mankind ; 
Even if in silence you frame evil wishes, 
You shall not hide it from the gods, for thought 
Is the gods’ essence. 

Speaking in such words, 
He must have introduced grand moral teachings, 
Concealing truth with mask of lying phrase; 
Asserted that the gods dwelt here on earth, 
To strike dismay to men and lead them on. 
He noted too that fears came on them thence, 
Adding new hardships to their wretched life: 
The motions of the sky, that brought about 
The lightning’s glare, the fearful thunder crash, 
The starry host — resplendent broidery 
Of Time, sage artificer; thence beside 
The dazzling meteor shot the heavenly way, 
The laden storm-cloud moved along the land. 
These all about them pierced their souls with fear; 
Thereby his speech gained credit, when a place 
He chose as fit to build the god a home, 
And crushed the headstrong by the laws he made. 
Thus first, methinks, men must have been persuaded 
By some man to obey the spirit’s law. 


Moscuion. 


[Flouris ed about s.c. 880. He is also ranked as a writer of the Middle 


Comedy, which shows the absurdity of the artificial classification of tragic and 


comic. 


But the remains belong to the serious Muse. ] 


De Mortuis Nil Nisi Bonum. 


’Tis vain to offer outrage to thin shades: 
God-fearers strike the living, not the dead. 

What gain we by insulting mere dead men ? 
What profit were taunts cast at voiceless clay ? 
For when the sense that can discern things sweet 
And things offensive is corrupt and fled, 

The body takes the rank of mere deaf stone. 
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Quality Counts, not Quantity. 


In far mountain vales 
See how a single ax fells countless firs; 
So a few men can curb a myriad lances. 


AsTYDAMAS JUNIOR. 
[Grandson of Aschylus’ sister. Flourished middle of fourth century B.c.] 
The Dramatic Craft. 


A i playwright should act like the man who gives a magnificent 
east : 

He should seek to delight the spectators, that each on departing 
may feel 

He has eaten and drunk just the things he would chiefly have chosen 
himself: 

Not set but one dish for all palates, one writing for all sorts of 
tastes. 


Virtue will Always be Honored. 


The people’s praise is sure to fall, 
Their fullest honor to be shown, 
To him who makes the right his all, 
Whose ways are loftiest: such a one 
They will term noble. Search the land: 
In every hundred, one like this 
Can there be found? The quest will miss, 
E’en though ten thousand join the band. 


CARCINUS JUNIOR. 
[Flourished about B.c, 380.] 


O Zxvs, what need for one to waste one’s words 
In speaking ill of women? for what worse 
Is there to add, when one has called them women ? 


Virtue is for the individual’s care ; 

Fortune to ask for of the gods in prayer: 
Whoever has the power to yoke the two, 

Rightly a good and happy name shall bear. 


For most of human ills, the sovereign healing 
Is silence, which at least is prudent dealing. 


[To a slave :] 
Seeing you full of hate, I am rejoiced: 
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Knowing that hatred works one piece of justice 
On those it strikes, —the slave abhors his masters. 


O wealth, though oft enough a luckless fate, 
Thou forcest men to fiercely emulate. 


This is a thing that men should hold in dread— 
To vaunt one’s self above the mighty dead. 


Wine should not turn you; for if you have been 
Admonished by your nature fixed within, 
Occasion ne’er will tempt you into sin. 


Diogenes (inomats. 
[Began to exhibit B.c. 404.] 
Music in Asiatic Worship. 


Anp now I hear the turban-bearing women, 

The votaries of Asian Cybele, 

The wealthy Phrygians’ daughters, loudly sounding, 
With drums, and rhombs, and brazen-clashing cymbals, 
Their hands in concert striking on each other, 

Pour forth a wise and healing hymn to the gods. 
Likewise the Syrian and the Bactrian maids 

Who dwell beside the Halys, loudly worship 

The Tmolian goddess Artemis, who loves 

The laurel shade of the thick leafy grove, 

Striking the clear three-cornered pectis, and 
Raising responsive airs upon the magadis, 

While flutes in Persian manner neatly joined 
Accompany the chorus. 


Dionysius. 
[Tyrant of Syracuse B.c. 405-367.] 


Ir THEN you think no pain to your condition 
Will come, you have a happy disposition: 
Of gods’ life, not of mortals’, is your vision. 


[Solon’s saw versified :] 
Let no man think another mortal blest 
Until he sees his life close undistrest: 
To praise the dead alone is safe and best. 


As from a tranquil face looks out God’s eye, 
And gazes o’er all things eternally. 
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[This is the original, or at least the theme, of verse 45, canto 3, of ‘Childe 
Harold.”” The repetitions and assonances closely follow the Greek. ]. 
Knowest thou naught of this fact of fate’s — 
Those who are naught, not any one hates ? 
Ever the great is what rouses hate; 
All power tall grown is fated for hatred. 


If humbly born, hate not the rich: 
Envy tunes some to slander’s pitch. 


THEODECTES. 
[A great rhetorician of the school of Isocrates: lived about B.c. 875-335.) 
Mirages. 


Oxp age and marriage are twin happenings: 
We long to have them both befall ourselves, 
But when befallen, we deplore too late. 


The One Immortal Thing. 


All human things are born to die 
And reach their ending by-and-by, 
Save shamelessness, apparently 
Let the race wax howe’er it may, 
This waxes with it day by day. 


Hope Deferred. 


One can but oft 
Be weary of the quest for fame and praise. 
Our indolence, the present sweetness grasped, 
Wails, with fond dreams what future time will bring. 


The Mills of God. 
[This is the exact theme of Walter Bagehot’s ‘‘ The Ignorance of Man.”’] 


Mortal, whoe’er thou art, who blamest God 
Because not swiftly but with long delay 
He strikes the wicked, listen to the cause: 
Were retribution visited forthwith, 

Many through fear and not through piety 
Would worship God; but retribution now 
Being far off, each acts his nature out. 

But when detected, known as evil men, 
They pay the penalty in later times. 
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The bridegroom when he brings his housemate home 
Not merely takes a wife, ’tis evident: 

Along with that he takes a spirit in, 

For blessing or malignance, as may be. 


CH#REMON. 
(Flourished probably about B.c. 380.) 
A Garden of Girls. 


THERE one reclined apart I saw, within the moon’s pale light, 

With bosom through her parted robe appearing snowy white: 
Another danced, and floating free her garments in the breeze, 

She seemed as buoyant as the waves that leap o’er summer seas; 
While dusky shadows all around shrunk backward from the place, 
Chased by the beaming splendor shed like sunshine from her face. 
Beside this living picture stood a maiden passing fair, 

With soft round arms exposed. A fourth, with free and graceful air, 
Like Dian when the bounding hart she tracks through morning dew, 
Bared through the opening of her robes her lovely limbs to view; 
And oh! the image of her charms, as clouds in heaven above, 
Mirrored by streams, left on my soul the stamp of hopeless love. 
And slumbering near them others lay, on beds of sweetest flowers, 
The dusky-petaled violet, the rose of Raphian bowers, 

The inula and saffron flower, which on their garments cast 

And veils, such hues as deck the sky when day is ebbing fast; 
While far and near tall marjoram bedecked the fairy ground, 
Loading with sweets the vagrant winds that frolicked all around. 


CRATES. 
[Cynic philosopher: flourished about 8.c. 328.] 


No srna@tz fortress, no one single house, 
Is fatherland to me; but all throughout 
Each city and each dwelling in the land 
Will find me ready there to make a home. 


Hunger will quell your love; if not, then time; 
If neither of these things will quench the flame, 
The one cure left’s a rope to hang yourself. 
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SosriTHEUvSs. 


[Flourished about B.c. 280. One of the so-called ‘‘ Pleiad ’? —seven poets 
of the Alexandrian court, in the third century s.c., ranked as the chief Grecian 
tragic poets after the great Five (Aschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Ion, Acheus), 
they were — Homer, Sositheus, Lycophron (see his ‘‘ Cassandra?’ under sepa- 
rate head), Alexander, Philiscus, Sosiphanes, Dionysiades. ‘The first two were 
considered greatest. ] 


The Myth of Lityerses. 


Tus is Celeenw, fatherland, old city 
Of aged Midas, who with asses’ ears 
And stupid human mind, here held his reign. 
This is his bastard son, with spurious father, 
But of what mother, she who bore him knows: 
He eats in sooth three pack-ass loads of bread 
Three times in one short day, and what he calls 
A measure of wine is a ten-amphora jar; [three barrels] 
But for his food supply he labors nimbly, 
Mowing the swathes; yet on a given day 
He mingles Dionysus with his victual. 
And when a stranger came or passed along, 
He gave him to eat, — indeed, he fed him fat, — 
And freely proffered drink, as wont in summer — 
One hesitates to grudge those doomed to death. 
Viewing the fields along Mzeander’s channels 
Watered for herbage with abundant streams, 
The man-tall corn he cuts with sharpened sickle; 
Then sheaf and stranger mingled into one 
He leaves without a head, and laughs to think 
How foolishly the reaper breakfasted. 
* * * * * * * 

A, Slain, he was pitched by the feet into Meander, 
Just like a quoit; and who the quoitsman was — 

B. Who? 

A. You shall hear. Who else but Hercules ? 


PHILIScUsS. 
[See above. ] 


O roo., the idlers find it hard 
To earn the laborer’s reward. 


Among both men and gods, the right alone 
Forever deathless holds their judgments’ throne. 
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FRAGMENTS OF GREEK COMIC POETS 


(Translations by various hands; in part made for this work by Forrest 


‘Morgan. ) 
“OLD COMEDY.” 


SUSARION. 
{Father of Greek comedy; flourished about B.c. 570.) 


Hear, folk! Susarion has this to say, 
Philinus’ son, native of Megara: 

Women are evils: just the same, my friends, 
Without those evils all home-building ends. 
To marry or not, alike to evil tends. 


CHIONIDES. 
[Fifth century B.c.] 
I wAvE known many a youth of not your breed 
In rough night watch or sleeping on mat of reed. 


Meseems, by Heaven, no difference from me hath 
A willow sprung amid the torrent’s path. 


° EpPicHARMUS. 


{About s.c. 540-450. Born in Cos, but spent most of his life at the court 
of Hiero in Syracuse. A famous Pythagorean philosopher; asa poet said to 


have lifted comedy from low buffoonery to art.] 


“A Man’s a Man for w That.” 


Goop gossip, if you love me, prate no more: 
What are your genealogies to me? 

Away to those who have more need ef them! 
Let the degenerate wretches, if they can, 
Dig up dead honor from their fathers’ tombs, 
And boast it for their own — vain, empty boast! 
When every common fellow that they meet, 
If accident hath not cut off the scroll, 

Can show a list of ancestry as long. 


You call the Scythians barbarous, and despise them: 


Yet Anacharsis was a Scythian born ; 

And every man of a like noble nature, 
Though he were molded from an Ethiop’s loins, 
Is nobler than your pedigrees can make him. 
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Marriage. 


Marriage is like to casting dice. If chance’ 
Bring you a virtuous and good-tempered wife, 
Your lot is happy. If you gain instead 

A gadding, gossiping, and thriftless quean, 
No wife is yours, but everlasting plague 

In woman’s garb; the habitable globe 

Holds not so dire a torment anywhere, 

I feel it to my sorrow: better luck 

Is that man’s portion who has never tried. 


It needs the strength of a lion to subdue the weakness of love. 
Be sober in thought, be slow to belief; these are the sinews of wis- 
dom. 


*Tis a wise man’s part to judge rightly before the course is begun, 
So shall he not repent him after the action is done. 


Waste not your anger on trifles! let reason, not rage, be your guide. 


Mankind owe more to labor than to talent: 
The gods set up their favors at a price, 
And industry alone can furnish it. 


If you lack merit, you will not be envied; 
But who would win exemption at the cost? 


PHRYNICHUS. 


[Exhibited from B.c. 429 till after 406.] 
The Men Proud of Insolent Wit. 


Tue hardest task that our fortune sends 
To-day is to ward them off, in sooth; 
For they have a sting at their finger-ends — 
The malice of blooming and insolent youth. 
They’re forever at hand in the market-place, 
And honey us all with their compliments blithe; 
Then they stand on the seats and scratch face after face, 
And deride us in concert at seeing us writhe. 


*Tis sweet to do grilling 
And not spend a shilling. 


vou. tv. —19 
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Epitaph on Sophocles. 


Blest Sophocles! who, wonted age o’erpast, 
Died fortunate and skilful to the last. 
Many and fair the tragic scenes he drew; 
His end as fair, and ills he never knew. 


MAGNEs. 


[Flourished about .c. 480. See Parabasis to Aristophanes’ ‘‘ Knights,” 
end of Vol. 3.] 


Have you not heard the hot loaves from the pan 
Hissing when honey you have poured thereon ? 


TELECLIDES. 


[See Crates for a companion picture. Several other poets of the period 
have left similar skits, but these two are sufficient. ] 


The Golden Age. 

[Zeus speaks. ] 

I witt tell you, then, what the life was that at first I made ready for 
mortals. 

To begin with, peace was for all, just like water for washing the 
hands. 

The earth bore no fear nor diseases, all the needfuls were there of 
themselves : 

For each mountain stream flowed with wine, and the loaves had a 
strife with the biscuits 

To enter the mouths of the people, and begged to be taken and 
eaten 

If any one loved utter whiteness; the fishes came into the houses, 

And broiling themselves, placed their bodies for viands upon the 
tables ; 

Beside every couch ran a river of soup with hot meat floating 
through it; 

And streamlets of salads were there for all who might chance to 
desire them, 

So that the tender mouthful was lavishly watered to swallow. 

Cakelets thrown into dishlets were ready and sprinkled with sauce- 
lets ; 

And one could see thrushes with toastlets flying into men’s gullets; 

From the pancakes jostling each other at mouths came a cry as of 
battle, 

And boys along with their mothers played dice with the tidbits and 
cutlets. 

Men were all corpulent then, and a huge aggregation of giants. 
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CRATINUS. 


[Flourished from about 480 to 423 n.c. The originator of political comedy. 
See, for a magnificent tribute to him, the Parabasis to Aristophanes? ‘ Knights,” 
end of Vol. 3. He won nine first prizes, one over Aristophanes himself after 
the latter had counted him out of the field, and when near death.] 


The Cyclops to Ulysses and his Company. 


For all these services, my dear companions, 
When I have taken you and roasted you, 
Boiled you, and broiled you on a charcoal fire, 
Salted you down and dipped you into pickle, — 
Warm vinegar and salt, or salt and garlic, — 
Him that seems cooked most perfectly of all 
T’ll gnaw his bones myself, in soldier fashion. 


The men who lived in times of yore, 
When Kronos was their king, 

They gambled with the loaves of bread, 
And often used to fling 

The ripe gina barley cakes 
Down in the wrestling ring; 

And they plumed themselves upon their lands — 

When Kronos was the king. 


Have you seen that Thasian pickle, how he does the big bow-wow ? 
How well and swiftly he pays back his grudges, here and now! 
It’s not “a blind man talking to a deaf one,” you'll allow. 


A. How can one break this man, how can one, pray, 
Break him from drink, from drinking much too much ? 
B. Tknow: Vl) smash his gallon jars for him, 
And burn his casks to ashes like the lightning, 
And all the other vessels for his liquor, 
Till not a wine cup shall be his to own. 


It takes more than the eating of one brook trout 
To make one an epicure out and out. 


[Lampon was a soothsayer, whose gluttony and covetousness were constant 
butts of Aristophanes. ] 
There’s Lampon, whom never a law men could make 
Would keep from his friends when a spread was at stake; ... 
Now he’s belching again ; 
He eats all that’s in sight — for a mullet he’d fight. 
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Leda’s Eqq. 


Leda, this is your work: now it is your duty 
Dignifiedly, like a hen, —there’s no other wise, — 
To sit on it, and hatch us out a perfect little beauty, 
A bird so wonderful that one must praise it to the skies. 


[On the luxury of old times :] 


By their ears stood the soft thyme, the lily, or the rose ; 
Sceptre-globe and staff I held, market loungers those. 


[On the Lacedeemonian feast called the Kopis : compare Irving’s ‘‘ Knick- 


erbocker,’’ and the lump of sugar hung by a string :] 


Is it true, as they say, that each stranger among 
The arrivals is banqueted high at that feast ? 

In the clubrooms are sausages skewered and hung 
For the elders'to bite pieces off with their teeth ? 


[On the youth :] 
The land has trained and fed them free 
At public cost to man’s degree, 
‘That they may its defenders be. 


{The woman speaks :] 


Let us return to what we were discussing: 
Whether this man, who has another woman 

In his heart, is slandering me to her? I think 
His trouble is part old age, and partly liquor ; 
For nothing comes before his drink to him. 


Good Lord, I don’t know letters, they’re no reliance of mine; 
But Ill tell you the story with my tongue, for I remember fine. 


[On himself ; see Parabasis as above: ] 
O Lord Apollo, what a flood of words! 
The torrents roar! twelve springs are in that mouth, 
Tlissus in that throat! What shall I tell you? 
For unless some one plugs that mouth of yours, 
Everything here will be o’erflowed with songs. 


Time was that with only a rag to your loin 
You cheerfully threw in your lot with mine, 
And drank the lees of the poorest wine. 


Far from the lyre the asses sit. 
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Every spectator will take his chances to sleep, if he’s wise, 
To be rid of the spell of stupidity cast by the poets’ eyes. 


Splendid things are waiting for you, you'll be glad to hit on; 
Gracious beaming girls, that is, and maple stools to sit on. 


The Cottabus. 


It is death to drink wine that water’s come near; 

But she mixed half and half of two lots that were sheer, 
And drank six quarts from a curving cup, 

Then named the Corinthian pet she held dear, 
And threw the last drops for what fate would show up. 


CRATES. 


[Flourished about s.c. 440. For his literary character, see Parabasis to 
the ‘“‘ Knights,”’ as above. ] 


Old Age. 


Tuess shriveled sinews and this bending frame 
The workmanship of Time’s strong hand proclaim ; 
Skilled to reverse whate’er the gods create, 

And make that crooked which they fashion straight. 
Hard choice for man — to die, or else to be 

That tottering, wretched, wrinkled thing you see, 
Yet age we all prefer; for age we pray, 

And travel on to life’s last lingering day ; 

Then sinking slowly down from worse to worse, 
Find Heayen’s extorted boon our greatest curse. .. 
You’ve cursed if to me as a mighty ill, 

Yet borne not, death the price —a greater still; 

We covet, yet reject it when arrived — 

So thanklessly our nature is contrived. 


The blossoming of bosoms that are a maiden’s dower 
Is like a rosy apple or arbutus in flower. 


Megabyzus feeds the hind 
Shivering at his door; 

He will get a dole of food 
For wages — nothing more. 


The Golden Age. 


[See also Teleclides. } 


A. Then none shall own a slave of either sex. 
B. But shall an old man have to serve himself? 
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‘Oh no: I will make all these things come straight. 


And how will it better them ? 
Why, all utensils 
Will come of their own accord when called. “ Here, table, 
Come up and set yourself! You bread-trough, knead ! — 
Pitcher, pour wine! Where’s the cup? wash yourself! — 
The dinner-pot had best give forth some beets ! — 
March, fish !”” — “ But I’m not cooked on the other side.” — 
“Turn over, then, and salt yourself, you fool!” 
Well, listen, tit for tat: contrariwise 
V’ll bring the hot baths to my friends’ abodes, 
On columns such as through the hospital 
By the seaside, so that they shall flow to each 
Into his bath: he speaks, the water stops. 
And then an alabaster box of unguent 
Shall come of its own accord, and sponge, and slippers. 


Swarms and swarms of lovers come here, 
We’ve so many young pigs and lambs for their cheer. 


PytTHon. 


[Of Catana. Flourished in the time of Alexander the Great. For Harpalus 
(‘* Pallides’’), the subject of these sarcastic lines, see note under Dinarchus, 
in the selections from the Ten Attic Orators. The courtesan referred to was his 
mistress Pythionica. ] 


WHERE grew this reed, a lofty crag aspires, 
Beyond the reach of birds; and on its left 
A harlot’s famous temple, which Pallides 
Building, condemned himself to exile for. 
Then some of the Barbarians’ magi, noting 
His sorry plight, persuaded him their spells 
Could raise the soul of Pythionica. 

* * * * * * 

A. But I would learn from you, 
Since far from there I dwell —the Attic land 
What fortunes hap, and how its people fare. 

B. When they declared they led the life of slaves, 
They had food in plenty; now they solely eat 
Fennel and pulse, and very little corn. 

A, And yet I hear that Harpalus has sent them 
Thousands of bushels of wheat, not less than Agen, 
And has been made a freeman of the city. 

B. That was Glycera’s wheat; and just the same 
A pledge of ruin, not of comradeship. 
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Moscuion. 
(Contemporary with Cheremon.]} 
Origin of Civilization. 


First I come forward, and will put in words 
The start and ordering of mortals’ life. 

When that time was, that like the savage beasts 
Men had the mountain caves for their abode, 
Dwelt in the sunless chasms of the rocks ; 

When the thatched roof was not, nor cities wide 
Fended by towers of stone; nor the curved plow 
Had cleft the dark earth clod, the corn-fruit’s mother, 
Nor the great workman iron had helped to till 
The gardens flowing with Iacchus’ wine, 

But mute and barren was the virgin earth ; 

And for all food, flesh-eaters slew each others 
And furnished forth their feasts; and law was helpless, 
And Force held joint dominion with the gods, 
The weak being food for the stronger. But when Time, 
Progenitor and nourisher of all, 

Brought changes to this pristine life of men, — 
Either instructed by Prometheus’ care, 

Or sheer necessity or experience hard 

Making their inner being’s self a teacher, — 
They found a way to cultivate the food 

Of chaste Demeter; found the luscious fount 

Of Bacchus; and the earth, before untilled, 

Now felt the plow as oxen bore the yoke. 

And cities towered and houses covered round 
They built; and changed their old existence wild 
For that of civilized amenities. 

Henceforward, too, the law enjoined that dying, 
One’s dust be covered by a lot-drawn tomb; 

No longer lie unburied in men’s sight, 

Impious remembrancer of former feasts. 


PATROCLES. 
(Date uncertain ; somewhere in this period.) 


Sze now the many formidable words 

Fate gathers in this little instrument! [the tongue]. 
Why do we mortals swell with idle threats, 

And heap up tools of vengeance with our hands, 
Yet look not forward to our near-by doom, 

To see and know our own unhappy lot? 
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APOLLONIDES. 
(Uncertain, but in this period.] 


Au, ladies, in our human race 

Not gold, or ease, or royal place, 
Afford such sweetness ever new 

As to good men and women true 
Just judgment and right feeling do. 


Ecporvs. 
[As above. ] 
Body Like Soul. 


Wuerr’er you find a form that’s foul of face, 
You'll always find it with befitting ways; 
For nature out of evil evil breeds, 

As serpent unto serpent still succeeds. 


SosrPHANES. 
[See above. ] 


O morTALs most ill-fated, little blest, 

Why do you magnify your offices, ? 
Which one day gave, and one may take away ? 
If, being naught, you gain success, you straight 
Liken yourselves to Heaven, nor bear in mind 
Nor see the ruling Hades not far off. 


HERMIPPUS. 
{Flourished just before Aristophanes. } 


As to mischievous habits, if you ask my vote, 
I say there are two common kinds of self-slaughter : 
One, constantly pouring strong wine down your throat, 
’Tother, plunging in up to your throat in hot water. 


[On a gluttonous rival :] 
If there were such a race of men we had to fight to-day, 
And they were captained by a big broiled fish or fatted hog, 
The rest should stay at home and send Nothippus tothe fray ; 
He’d single-handed eat the whole Morea for his prog. 


Do you know what to do for me? Your little cup I scorn, 
But give me just one swig from out that jolly drinking-horn, 
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Hail, transmarine army! “What then are we doing ? 
Our bodies are soft to appearance, but then, 

The vigor of youth in our muscles is brewing: 
Have you heard that Abydans have turned into men?” 


War. 


Now with shaggy cloaks we’re done: 
Each one puts his breastplate on, 
Binds the greaves upon his thighs ; 
Sandals white we all despise. 

One may see the cottabus staff 
Rolled neglected in the chaff; 

No last drops the Manes hears, 

And the wretched scale appears 
Lying on the rubbish pile 

Just beside the garden stile. 


EvuPOLIs. 


[Born B,c, 449; drowned at the battle of Cynossema, 410; also said, but 
probably without truth, to have been assassinated at the instance of Alcibiades 
for a lampoon in one of his plays. He collaborated with Aristophanes in the 
‘* Knights,’’ and is said to have written part of the closing chorus. He is be- 
lieved to have been second only to Aristophanes in genius. ] 


The Parasite. 


Mark now, and learn of me the thriving arts 
By which we parasites contrive to live: 

Fine rogues we are, my friend, of that be sure, 
And daintily we gull mankind. — Observe! 
First I provide myself a nimble thing 

To be my page, a varlet of all crafts ; 

Next two new suits for feasts and gala days, 
Which I promote by turns, when I walk forth 
To sun myself upon the public square ; 

There if perchance I spy some rich, dull knave, 
Straight I aecost him, do him reverence, 

And sauntering up and down, with idle chat 
Hold him awhile in play: at every word 
Which his wise worship utters, 1 stop short 
And bless myself for wonder; if he ventures 
On some vile joke, I blow it to the skies, 

And hold my sides for laughter. — Then to supper 
With others of our brotherhood, to mess 

In some night cellar on our barley cakes, 

And club inventions for the next day’s shift. 
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Yes, music is a science deep, involved, 
And ever something new will be found in it 
By those who have the genius of discovery. 


Those whom you’d once have not made wine inspectors 
Now you make generals. O city, city! 
How much more lucky than rational you are! 


A. Let Alcibiades keep away from the women. 
B. Yow’re talking nonsense: why don’t you go home 
And train your own wife to her duty first ? 


PHERECRATES. 
[Flourished B.c. 438-420.] 
On Old Age. 


Ace is the heaviest burden man can bear, 
Compound of disappointment, pain, and care: 
For when the mind’s experience comes at length, 
It comes to mourn the body’s loss of strength ; 
Resigned to ignorance all our better days, 
Knowledge just ripens when the man decays; 
One ray of light the closing eye receives, 

And wisdom only takes what folly leaves. 


The Musical Inventors of the Day. 


[Music comes in, dressed in woman’s garb, bruised and torn, and Justice in 
quires the reason. | 


Music —I speak not loath, for ’tis your part 
To hear, and speaking glads my heart. 
From Melanippides arose 
My sorrows: he was first of those 
Who seizing me relaxed my wings, 
Giving a dozen slacker strings 
For the old eleven; yet, be sure, 
He was a man I could endure 
Compared with these, the last and worst. 
For one Cinesias, an accurst 
Athenian, making discords vile 
By sudden turns for novel style 
In strophic endings, so destroyed me 
That in the verse where he employed me, 
His dithyrambs, like shields in fight 
You'd think the left side was the right. 
But even this you could not call 
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Rough in comparison at all : 
Phrynis came next, and, having thrown 
A certain whirlwind of his own 
To the front, with twists and turns of tone 
Ruined me quite, while on five strings 
A. dozen harmonies he rings. 
Yet even he could be endured, 
For his wrong-doing could be cured, 
But, dearest, Timotheus, you see, 
Buried and foully murdered me. 

Justice —Timotheus who ? 


Music — A red-head low 
Milesian. 

Justice — Has he harmed you so? 

Music — All that I tell you: ’m undone 


By tortuous melodies that run — 

Along the strings like swarms of ants. 

And if by any evil chance 

Walking alone he ever meets me, 

With the twelve strings he ties and beats me. 


The Real “Old Times.” 


Nobody then had male or female servants, — 

No help at all, —and each had for himself 

To execute all labors in the house: 

Mornings with their own hands they ground the corn, 
The hamlet echoed as they thumped the mills. 


Settling a Bore. 


If a conceited donkey start to bray, 
T’d answer him — “ Don’t have so much to say! 
Be pleased to turn your mind and ears this way.” 


The Feminine Toper. 


A. I’m just out of the hot-bath, quite cooked through ; 
My throat’s as dry — 
B. Vl bring you something to drink. 
A. Dear me, my mouth is sticky with saliva. 
B. How large a cup will satisfy you? 
a Well, 
Don’t make it small: it always stirs my bile 
When I’ve drunk medicine from such a one; 
So have mine poured into a good-sized cup. ... 
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A, Glyce, this isn’t drinkable. 
B. Isn’t it watered ? 
A. Why, it’s nothing but water. 


What did you do, wretch? What did you pour in? 
B. Two parts, mamma. 


As To how much wine ? 
B. Why, four. 
A. Go to the deuce! You ought to mix for frogs. 


* * * * * * * * 
[The same topic elsewhere. ] 
Then by the potters for the men were made 
Broad cups that had no sides, but only bottoms, 
Not holding a mussel-shellful — just like tasters ; 
But for themselves [women] deep cups like merchant vessels 
Wine-ships, round, grasped by the middle, belly-shaped ; — 
Not thoughtlessly, but with long-sighted craft 
How they could guzzle wine and give no reasons. 
Then, when we charge that they’ve drunk up the wine, 
They tongue us, swearing they have “ drunk but one”; 
But that one’s bigger than a thousand cups. 


A Floral Invocation. 


You with mallow sighings, hyacinthine breath, 
Honey-clover speeches, rose smiles for your mate, 
Marjoram kisses, love-embraces in a parsley wreath, 
Tiger-lly laughter, larkspur gait, — 
Pour the wine and raise the pzan as the sacred laws dictate! 


Puato (“Comicus”’). 
[Flourished n.c. 428-889.] 
On the Tomb of Themistocles. 


By THE sea’s margin, on the watery strand, 
Thy monument, Themistocles, shall stand: 

By this directed to thy native shore 

The merchant shall convey his freighted store; 
And when our fleets are summoned to the fight, 
Athens shall conquer with thy tomb in sight. 


Epicureanism as its Enemies Fancy. 
Father — 
Thou hast destroyed the morals of my son, 
And turned his mind, not so disposed, to vice, 
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Unholy pedagogue! With morning drams, 

A filthy custom which he caught from thee, 

Far from his former practice, now he saps 

His youthful vigor. Is it thus you school him? 
Sophist — 


He does but follow what the wise prescribe, 
The great voluptuous law of Epicurus, 
Pleasure, the best of all good things of earth; 
And how but thus can pleasure be obtained ? 
Father — 
Virtue will give it him. 
Sophist — And what but virtue 
Is our phiiosophy ? When have you met 
One of our sect flushed and disguised with wine ? 
Or one, but one, of those you tax so roundly 
On whom to fix a fault? 
Father — Not one, but all, 
All who march forth with supercilious brow 
High arched with pride, beating the city rounds, 
Like constables in quest of rogues and outlaws, 
To find that prodigy in human nature, 
A wise and perfect man! What is your science 
But kitchen science? Wisely to descant 
Upon the choice bits of a savory cup, 
And prove by logic that his swmmum bonum 
Lies in his head; there you can lecture well, 
And whilst your gray hairs wag, the gaping guest 
Sits wondering with a foolish face of praise. 


AMIPSIAS. 
[Contemporary of Aristophanes. ] 


A. Best of a few, most trifling of a crowd 

Are you here with us also, Socrates ? 

Youw’re a sturdy man: where did you get that cloak ? 
B. This happened ill —the tailors stand a loss. 
A. Yet he, thus dirty, would not suffer flattery. 


STRATTIS. 
[Flourished about 3.c. 410-380, } 


No one can bear 
To drink his wine hot; on the contrary 
It should be cooled in a well, or mixed with snow. 
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And if he did, what harms him? Why complain you? 
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THEOPOMPUS. 
[Exhibited down to about B.c. 376.] 
Stop gambling, boy, and for the future eat 
More vegetables. Your stomach’s indurated : 
T’d leave off eating oysters for the present ; 
And furthermore, new wine’s the best for counsel. 
If you do this, your fortunes will be easier. 


PHILONIDES. 
[Date uncertain. ] 


Because I hold the laws in due respect 
And fear to be unjust, am I a coward ? 
Meek let me be to all the friends of truth, 
And only terrible amongst its foes. 


PoLYZELUS. 
[Uncertain ; in this period.] 


Out of three evils before him, he has to make choice of one: 

To drag the cross he’ll be nailed to, drink hemlock, or scuttle and run 
From the ship, which will save him from such an evil reward: 
These are Theramenes’ three, against which he wishes to guard. 


DEMETRIUS. 


[About B.c. 400.] 


Tue easiest thing to snare is villainy; 
For, always working solely to its gain, 
With headlong folly it credits everything. 


“MIDDLE COMEDY.” 
ANTIPHANES. 


(Of Smyrna or Rhodes ; began to exhibit about 383 B.c. One of the fore- 
most poets of the ‘* Middle Comedy ’’ ; won thirty prizes. ] 


On Women. 


A. Yr rooutsy husbands, trick not out your wives; 
Dress not their persons fine, but clothe their minds. 
Tell ’em your secrets ? — Tell ’em to the crier, 

And make the market place your confidant! 
B. Nay, but there’s proper penalties for blabbing. 
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A, What penalties ? they’ll drive you out of them; 
Summon your children into court, convene 
Relations, friends, and neighbors to confront 
And nonsuit your complaint, till in the end 
Justice is hooted down, and quiet prevails. . .. 

For this, and only this, I'll trust a woman: 

That if you take life from her, she will die, 

And being dead she’ll come to life no more; 

In all things else I am an infidel. 

Oh! might I never more behold a woman! 

Rather than I should meet that object, gods, 

Strike out my eyes —V’ll thank you for your mercy. 


A Different View of the Same. 


The man who first laid down the pedant rule 
That love is folly, was himself the fool; 

For if to life that transport you deny, 

What privilege is left us — but to die? 


The Unwelcomeness of Death. 


Ah, good my master, you may sigh for death, 
And eall in vain upon him to release you, 

But will you bid him welcome when he comes ? 
Not you: old Charon has a stubborn task 

To tug you to his wherry and dislodge you 
From your rich tables, when your hour is come. 
I muse the gods send not a plague amongst you, 
A good, brisk, sweeping, epidemic plague: 
There’s nothing else can make you all immortal. 


Death’s Inn. 


Cease, mourners, cease complaint, and weep no more. 
Your lost friends are not dead, but gone before, 
Advanced a stage or two upon that road 

Which you must travel in the steps they trode; 

In the same inn we all shall meet at last, 

Then take new life and laugh at sorrows past. 


The Parasite. 
[See also Eupolis. ] 


What art, vocation, trade, or mystery 
Can match with your fine parasite ? — The painter ? 
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He! a mere dauber; a vile drudge the farmer: — 
Their business is to labor, ours to laugh, 

To jeer, to quibble, faith, sirs! and to drink, 

Aye, and drink lustily. Is not this rare ? 

Tis life —my life at least. The first of pleasures 
Were to be rich myself; but next to this 

I hold it best to be a parasite, 

And feed upon the rich. 

Now mark me right! 

Sct down my virtues one by one: imprimis, 

Good will to all men— would they were all rich 
So might I gull them all: malice to none; 

I envy no man’s fortune — all I wish 

Is but to share it. Would you have a friend, 

A gallant steady friend? Iam your man: 

No striker I, no swaggerer, no defamer, 

But one to bear all these, and still forbear: 

If you insult, I laugh, unruffled, merry, 

Invincibly good-humored, still I laugh: 

A stout good soldier I, valorous to a fault, 

When once my stomach’s up and supper served. 
You know my humor — not one spark of pride, 
Such and the same forever to my friends. 

If cudgeled, molten iron to the hammer 

Is not so malleable; but if I cudgel, 

Bold as the thunder. Is one to be blinded ? 

I am the lightning’s flash: to be puffed up? 

I am the wind to blow him to the bursting. 
Cloaked, strangled ? I can do’t and save a halter. 
Would you break down his doors? behold an earthquake; 
Open and enter them ? a battering-ram. 

Will you sit down to supper? I’m your guest, 
Your very fly to enter without bidding. 

Would you move off? You'll move a well as soon. — 
I’m for all work, and though the job were stabbing, 
Betraying, false-accusing, only say 

“Do this,” and it is done! I stick at nothing; 
They call me Thunderbolt for my dispatch. 
Friend of my friends am I. Let action speak me: 
T’m much too modest to commend myself. 


An honest man to law makes no resort: 
His conscience is the better rule of court. 
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ANAXANDRIDES. 
{A Rhodian ; began to exhibit 3c, 376.] 
Evils of Secrecy. 


SWEET it is, 
When one has had a new idea rise, 

To blazon it: for they whose knowledge lies 
Sole in themselves, first, have no test in mind 
Of technic ; next, they are hated, for mankind 
Should be given all the freshest things we find. 


Ruled by their Stomachs. 
(These mock serious lines apparently relate to a still-life picture of a fish.] 


A. The lovely handiwork of portrait painters, 
Set on an easel, is a thing to admire; 

But this ignobly comes from off a platter, 
Swiftly evanished from a frying pan! 

B. But by what other handicraft, good sir, 
Are young men’s mouths so quickly set on fire, 
Or fingers set to choke their owners, poking 
If they’re unable to swallow quick enough ? 
Are not our parties solely made delightful 
By the fish market? What men dine together 
Without a fry, or black perch that you buy, 

Or sprats? And then, as to the blooming boy, 
What charms or speeches can you catch him with, 
Tell me, if you but take away the skill 

Of the fisherman ? — for this is how he’s tamed, 
Vanquished by the cooked faces of the fishes. 


The Croaker upon Marriage. 


Whoever longs to marry, doesn’t long 

Sensibly, if his longing ends in marriage; 

It starts a train of evils in one’s life. 

For if a hired man take a woman’s riches, 

He has a lady mistress, not a wife, 

Of whom he’s slave and hired man. If again 
He takes one bringing naught, he’s twice a slave: 
For then there’s two to feed instead of one. 

One takes a punk: she’s not worth living with, 
Nor bringing into a home in any way. 

Another takes a beauty: she belongs 

As much to her husband’s neighbor as to him.— 
So that there’s no way evils won’t attend it. 
VOL. Iv. —20 
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EvuBuLuvs. 


[Flourished from about p.c. 375 to 326 ; his period almost exactly coinciding 
with that of the ‘‘ Middle Comedy.’’ ] 


THREE cups of wine a prudent man may take: 
The first of these for constitution’s sake ; 

The second to the girl he loves the best; 

The third and last to lull him to his rest, 

Then home to bed! But if a fourth he pours, 
That is the cup of folly, and not ours ; 

Loud, noisy talking on the fifth attends ; 

The sixth breeds feuds and falling out of friends; 
Seven beget blows and faces stained with gore; 
Eight, and the watch patrol breaks ope the door; 
Mad with the ninth, another cup goes round, 

And the swilled sot drops senseless to the ground. 


On a Painting of Love. 


Why, foolish painter, give those wings to love? 
Love is not light, as my sad heart can prove: 
Love hath no wings, or none that I can see; 

If he can fly, oh! bid him fly from me! , 


NICOSTRATUS. 
[A son of Aristophanes. ] 
An Ancient Wonderland Animal. 


A. Is it a man-of-war, a swan, or a beetle? 
When I have found out what, I’ll undertake 
Any adventure. 


‘B: Doubtless a swan-beetle. 
A Health. 
mAs And I, beloved, 


Pour out to you the stirrup-cup of health. 
Good health to you! 

B. Well, here’s to all good luck! 
All mortal things are in Incl? s hands; and foresight 
Is blind and helter-skelter, father dear. 


If this incessant chattering be your plan, 
I would you were a swallow, not a man! 
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PHILETARUS. 
[Another son of Aristophanes,] 
Eat and Drink. 


For what, I pray you, should a mortal do 

But seek for all appliances and means 

To pass his life in comfort day by day ? 

This should be all our object and our aim, 

Reflecting on the chance of human life. 

And never let us think about to-morrow, 

Whether it will arrive at all or not. 

It is a foolish trouble to lay up 

Money which may grow stale and useless to you. 

* * * * * * * 
But whatever mortals 

Of good condition live a bounteous life, 

I still declare that they are wretched men, 

Surely ; for dead, you cannot eat an eel, 

Nor for the dead are nuptial cakes prepared. 


Music cheers Death. 


O Zeus! how glorious ’tis to die while piercing flutes are near, 
Pouring their stirring melodies into the faltering ear ; 

On these alone doth Orcus smile, within whose realms of night, 
Where vulgar ghosts in shivering bands, all strangers to delight, 
In leaky tub from Styx’s flood the icy waters bear, 

Condemned, for woman’s lovely voice, its moaning sounds to hear. 


EPHIPPUS. 
[In this period; exact dates uncertain. ] 


How I delight 
To spring upon the dainty coverlets ; 
Breathing the perfume of the rose, and steeped 
In tears of myrrh! 


ANAXILAS. 
Courtesan Mistresses. 


Whoever has been weak enough to dots, 
And live in precious bondage at the feet 

Of an imperious mistress, may relate 

Some part of their iniquity at least. 

In fact, what wonder is there in the world 
That bears the least comparison with them ? 
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What frightful dragon, or chimera dire, 

What Scylla, what Charybdis, can exceed them ? 
Nor sphinx nor hydra, nay, nor winged harpy, 
Nor hungry lioness, nor poisonous adder, 

In noxious qualities is half so bad. 

They are a race accursed, and stand alone, 
Preéminent in wickedness. For instance 
Plangon, a foul chimera, spreading flames, 
And dealing out destruction far and near, 
And no Bellerophon to crush the monster. 
Then Sinope, a many-headed hydra, 

An old and wrinkled hag — Gnathine, too, 
Her neighbor — oh! they are a precious pair. 
Nanno’s a barking Scylla, nothing less — 
Having already privately despatched 

Two of her lovers, she would lure a third 

To sure destruction, but the youth escaped, 
Thanks to his pliant oars and better fortune. 
Phryne, like foul Charybdis, swallows up 

At once the pilot and the bark. Theano, 
Like a plucked Siren, has the voice and look 
Of woman, but below the waist her limbs 
Withered and shrunk up to the blackbird’s size. 
These wretched women, one and all, partake 
The natures of the Theban Sphinx. They speak 
In doubtful and ambiguous phrase, pretend 
To love you truly, and with artless hearts, 
Then whisper in your ear some little want — 
A girl to wait on them, forsooth, a bed, 

Or easy-chair, a brazen tripod too — 

Give what you will, they never are content ; 
And to sum up their character at once, 

No beast that haunts the forest for his prey 
Is half so mischievous. 


ARISTOPHON. 
[In this period, but exact dates uncertain.] 
Marriage. 
A MAN may marry once without a crime; 
But curst is he who weds a second time. 
Love. 


Love, the disturber of the peace of heaven, 
And grand tormenter of Olympian feuds, 
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Was banished from the synod of the gods: 
They drove him down to earth at the expense 
Of us poor mortals, and curtailed his wings 
To spoil his soaring and secure themselves 
From his annoyance — selfish, hard decree ! 
For ever since, he roams the unquiet world, 
The tyrant and despoiler of mankind. 


Pythagoras. 
I’ve heard this arrogant impostor tell, 
Amongst the wonders which he saw in hell 
That Pluto with his scholars sat and fed, 
Singling them out from the inferior dead; 
Good faith! the monarch was not overnice 
Thus to take up with beggary and lice. 


b) 


Pythagoras’ Disciples. 
So gaunt they seem, that famine never made 
Of lank Philippides so mere a shade: 
Of salted tunny-fish their scanty dole, 
Their beverage, like the frogs, a standing pool, 
With now and then a cabbage, at the best 
The leavings of the caterpillar’s feast; 
No comb approaches their disheveled hair, 
To rout the long established myriads there; 
On the bare ground their bed, nor do they know 
A warmer coverlet than serves the crow. 
Flames the meridian sun without a cloud ? 
They bark like grasshoppers and chirp as loud; 
With oil they never even feast their eyes; 
The luxury of stockings they despise, 
But, barefoot as the crane, still march along 
All night in chorus with the screech-owl’s song. 


EPICRATES. 
[An Epirote. Flourished B.c. 376-348. ] 
Burlesque of the Platonic Ideas. 

A, I pray you, sir, —for I perceive you learned 
In these grave matters, — let my ignorance suck 
Some profit from your courtesy, and tell me 
What are your wise philosophers engaged in. — 
Your Plato, Menedemus, and Speusippus ? 
What mighty mysteries have they in projection ? 
What new discoveries may the world expect 
From their profound researches? I conjure you, 
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By Earth, our common mother, to impart them! 
B. Sir, you shall know at our great festival. 
I was myself their hearer, and so much 
As I there heard will presently disclose, 
So you will give it ears, for I must speak 
Of things perchance surpassing your belief, 
So strange they will appear; but so it happened, 
That these most sage academicians sate 
In solemn consultation — on a cabbage. 
A. A cabbage! what did they discover there ? 
B. Oh, sir! your cabbage hath its sex and gender, 
Its provinces, prerogatives, and ranks, 
And, nicely handled, breeds as many questions 
As it does maggots. All the younger fry 
Stood dumb with expectation and respect, 
Wond’ring what this same cabbage should bring forth; 
The lecturer eyed them round, whereat a youth 
Took heart, and breaking first the awful silence, 
Humbly craved leave to think — that it was round! 
The cause was now at issue, and a second 
Opined it was an herb —a third conceived 
With due submission it might be a plant — 
The difference methought was such that each 
Might keep his own opinion and be right; 
But soon a bolder voice broke up the council, 
And, stepping forward, a Sicilian quack 
Told them their question was abuse of time, — 
It was a cabbage, neither more nor less, 
And they were fools to prate so much about it. 
Insolent wretch! amazement seized the troop, 
Clamor and wrath and tumult raged amain, 
Till Plato, trembling for his own philosophy, 
And calmly praying patience of the court, 
Took up the cabbage, and adjourned the cause. 


ALEXIs. 


[About B.c. 390-288 ; in his prime about Alexander's period, say 330. 


was the model for Menander. ] 


How the Procuress doctors her Wares. 


Tuey fly at all, and as their funds increase, 

With fresh recruits they still augment their stock, 
Molding the young novitiate to her trade: 

Form, feature, manners, everything so changed 
That not a trace of former self is left. 
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Venetian Diploma of Semitecolo 
(Sixteenth Century) 


This specimen was selected from a fine collection of 
these documents ittthe British Museum, on account of the 
beautiful miniature painting of the illumination. The di- 
ploma to which this miniature is attached bears the date 
1644, and is from the Doge Francesco Molino, appointing 
Semitecolo, a noble Venetian, Conte, or Governor, of Pago 
and Isola, on the coast of Dalmatia. The mystery of the 
connection of the miniature with the diploma may possi- 
bly be explained by supposing that when many of these 
documents were scattered at the time of the invasion of 
Venice by the French revolutionists, some person, having 
obtained possession of several, supplied the defect of a 
damaged miniature in the present book, from some other 
of the same description. 
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VENETIAN DIPLOMA OF SEMITECOLO. (Sixteenth Century.) 


his Specimen was selected from a fine collection of these documents in the 
This s 1 was selected from 7 lect, of th t th 
British Museum, on account of the beautiful miniature painting of 
the tllumination. The diploma to which this miniature ts attached bears the 
date 1644. 
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Is the wench short ? a triple sole of cork 

Exalts the pigmy to a proper size. 

Is she too tall of stature ? a low chair 

Softens the fault, and a fine easy stoop 

Lowers her to a standard pitch. If narrow-hipped, 
A handsome wadding readily supplies 

What nature stints, and all beholders cry, 

“See what plump haunches!” Hath the nymph perchance 
A high round paunch, stuffed like our comic drolls, 
And strutting out foreright ? a good stout busk, 
Pushing athwart, shall force the intruder back. 
Hath she red brows ? a little soot will cure ’em. 

Is she too black? the ceruse makes her fair; 

Too pale of hue? the opal comes in aid. 

Hath she a beauty out of sight ? disclose it! 

Strip nature bare without a blush. — Fine teeth ? 
Let her affect one everlasting grin, 

Laugh without stint — but ah! if laugh she cannot, 
And her lips won’t obey, take a fine twig 

Of myrtle, shape it like a butcher’s skewer, 

And prop them open. Set her on the bit 

Day after day, when out of sight, till use 

Grows second nature, and the pearly rows, 

Will she or will she not, perforce appear. 


Love. 


The man who holds true pleasure to consist 
In pampering his vile body, and defies 
Love’s great divinity, rashly maintains 
Weak impious war with an immortal god. 
The gravest master that the schools can boast 
Ne’er trained his pupils to such discipline, 
As love his votaries — unrivaled power, 
The first great deity; and where is he 
So stubborn and determinedly stiff 
But shall at some time bend the knee to love, 
And make obeisance to his mighty shrine ? 
One day, as slowly sauntering from the port, 
A thousand cares conflicting in my breast, 
Thus I began to commune with myself: 
‘“‘ Methinks these painters misapply their art, 
And never know the being which they draw ; 
For mark their many false conceits of love. 
Love is not male nor female, man nor god, 
Nor with intelligence nor yet without it, 
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But a strange compound of all these uniting 
In one mixed essence many opposites ; 

A manly courage with a woman’s fear, 

The madman’s frenzy in a reasoning mind, 
The strength of steel, the fury of a beast, 
The ambition of a hero— something ’tis, 

But by Minerva and the gods! I swear, 

I know not what this nameless something is.” 


Gluttony. 


You, sir, a Cyrenean, as I take you, 
Look at your sect of mad voluptuaries ; 
There’s Diodorus — begging is too good for him — 
A vast inheritance in two short years, 
Where is it? Squandered, vanished, gone forever: 
So rapid was his dissipation. — Stop ! 
Stop, my good friend, you cry: not quite so fast! 
This man went fair and softly to his ruin: 
What talk you of two years? As many days, 
Two little days were long enough to finish 
Young Epicharides; he had some soul, 
And drove a merry pace to his undoing — 
Marry! if a kind surfeit would surprise us, 
Ere we sit down to earn it, such prevention 
Would come most opportune to save the trouble 
Of a sick stomach and an aching head: 
But whilst the punishment is out of sight, 
And the full chalice at our lips we drink, 
Drink all to-day, to-morrow fast and mourn, 
Sick, and all o’er opprest with nauseous fumes; 
Such is the drunkard’s curse, and Hell itself 
Cannot devise a greater — oh, that nature 
Might quit us of this overbearing burden, 
This tyrant god, the belly! take that from us 
With all its bestial appetites, and man, 
Exonerated man, shall be all soul.” 


The only free gift that the gods gave man, — 
Sleep, that prepares our souls for endless nign:, 


AMPHIs. . 
[Alive in B.c. 832; no other date known. ] 


Drriyx and play, for life is fleeting; short our time beneath the 
sky ; 
But for death, he’s everlasting when we once have come to die. 
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Dioporvs. 
[Of Sinope. Exhibited in 364.] 


Turis is my rule, and to my rule I’ll hold, — 
To choose my wife by merit, not by gold; 
For on that one election must depend 
Whether I wed a fury or a friend. 


When your foe dies, let all resentment cease: 
Make peace with death, and death shall give you peace. 


Dionysius. 
[ Of Sinope. About the same time as Nicostratus.] 
The Cook. 


Tue true professor of the art should strive 
To gratify the taste of every guest; 
For if he merely furnishes the table, 
Sees all the dishes properly disposed, 
And thinks, having done this, he has discharged 
His office, he’s mistaken, and deserves 
To be considered only as a drudge, 
A kitchen drudge, without an art or skill, 
And differs widely from a cook indeed, 
A master of his trade. 

He bears the name 
Of general, ’tis true, who heads the army: 
But he whose comprehensive mind surveys 
The whole, who knows to turn each circumstance 
Of time, and place, and action to advantage, — 
Foresees what difficulties may occur, 
And how to conquer them, —this is the man 
Who should be called the general; the other 
The mere conductor of the troops, no more. 
So in our art it is an easy thing 
To boil, to roast, to stew, to fricassee, 
To blow the bellows or to stir the fire; 
But a professor of the art regards 
The time, the place, the inviter, and the guest; 
And when the market is well stored with fish, 
Knows to select, and to prefer such only 
As are in proper season, and in short, 
Omits no knowledge that may justly lead 
To the perfection of his art. ’Tis true, 
Archestratus has written on the subject, 
And is allowed by many to have left 
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Most choice receipts, and curious inventions 
Useful and pleasing; yet in many things 

He was profoundly ignorant, and speaks 
Upon report, without substantial proof 

Or knowledge of his own. We must not trust, 
Nor give our faith to loose conjectures thus: 
For in our art we only can depend 

On actual practice and experiment. 

Having no fixed and settled laws by which 
We may be governed, we must frame our own, 
As time and opportunity may serve, 

Which if we do not well improve, the art 
Itself must suffer by our negligence. 


HENIOCHUS. 
(Of this period; dates unknown. ] 
The Demon Guests. 


» THESE are towns of every sort, 
Which have been crazy now since long ago. 
Some one may interrupt and ask me why 
They are here before us: I will let him know. 
The place in which we meet’s the agora 
Of Olympia; and fancy to yourselves 
The scene is set as for a theater. 
Well then, what are these cities doing here ? 
They came here once to sacrifice to freedom 
When they were nearly freed from forced exactions: 
After that sacrifice their recklessness 
Destroyed them, entertaining stranger guests 
Day after day upon the multiple throne; 
Namely, two women that have stirred them up, 
Always twin lived: Democracy the name 
Of one is, Aristocracy the other ; 
Through whom they’ve acted since most drunkenly! 


MNESIMACHUS. 
(Of this period ; dates unknown.) 
The Fireeaters. 


Dost know whom thow’rt to sup with, friend? I’ll tell thee: 
With gladiators, not with peaceful guests ; 

Instead of knives we’re armed with naked swords, 

And swallow firebrands in the place of food; 

Daggers of Crete are served us for confections, 
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And for a plate of pease a fricassee 

Of shattered spears; the cushions we repose on 
Are shields and breastplates, at our feet a pile 

Of slings and arrows, and our foreheads wreathed 
With military ensigns, not with myrtle. 


TIMOCLEs. 
{About 3.c. 350-820. Said to have revived the energy of political comedy. } 
Demosthenes. 


Bip me say anything in preference; 

But on this theme, Demosthenes himself 

Shall sooner check the torrent of his speech 

Than I— Demosthenes! That angry orator, 

That bold Briareus, whose tremendous throat, 
Charged to the teeth with battering rams and spears 
Beats down opposers; brief in speech was he, 

But, crossed in argument, his threatening eyes 
Flashed fire, whilst thunder volleyed from his lips. 


The Ungrateful Mistress. 


Wretch that I am, 
She had my love when a mere caper-gatherer, 
And fortune’s smiles as yet were wanting to her. 
I never pinched nor spared in my expenses, 
Yet now — doors closely barred are the recompense 
That waits on former bounties ill bestowed. 


The Lessons of Tragedy. 


Nay, my good friend, but hear me! I confess 

Man is the child of sorrow, and this world, 

In which we breathe, hath cares enough to plague us; 
But it hath means withal to sooth these cares, 

And he who meditates on others’ woes 

Shall in that meditation lose his own. 

Call then the tragic poet to your aid, 

Hear him, and take instructions from the stage. 

Let Telephus appear: behold a prince, 

A spectacle of poverty and pain, 

Wretched in both. — And what if you are poor ? 
Are you a demigod ? are you the son 

Of Hercules? begone! Compiain no more. 

Doth your mind struggle with distracting thoughts ? 
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Do your wits wander? are youmad? Alast 
So was Alemzon, whilst the world adored 
His father as their god. Your eyes are dim: 
What then? the eyes of Gidipus were dark, 
Totally dark. You mourn a son; he’s dead: 
Turn to the tale of Niobe for comfort, 

And match your love with hers. You’re lame of foot: 
Compare it with the foot of Philoctetes, 

And make no more complaint. But you are old, 
Old and unfortunate: consult Oéneus ; 

Hear what a king endured, and learn content. 
Sum up your miseries, number up your sighs, 
The tragic stage shall give you tear for tear, 
And wash out all afflictions but its own. 


XENARCHUS. 
(Contemporary of Timocles,] 
Tricks of the Trade. 


Poets indeed !—TI should be glad to know 

Of what they have to boast. Invention—no! 
They invent nothing, but they pilfer much, 
Change and invert the order, and pretend 

To pass it off for new. But fishmongers 

Are fertile in resources, they excel 

All our philosophers in ready wit 

And sterling impudence. The law forbids, 
And strictly, too, to water their stale fish — 
How do they manage to evade the fine? 

Why thus: when one of them perceives the board 
Begins to. be offensive, and the fish 

Look dry and change their color, he begins 

A pre-concerted quarrel with his neighbor. 
They come to blows: he soon affects to be 

Most desperately beaten, and falls down, 

As if unable to support himself, 

Gasping for breath; another, who the while 
(Knowing the secret) was prepared to act, 
Seizes a jar of water, aptly placed, 

And scatters a few drops of water on his friend, 
Then empties the whole vessel on the fish, 
Which makes them look so fresh you want to swear 
They were just taken from the sea. 
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Ah, faithless women! when you swear, 
I register your oaths in air. 


THEOPHILUS. 
[Dates uncertain. ] 


Ir rove be folly, as the schools would prove, 
The man must lose his wits who falls in love: 
Deny him love, you doom the wretch to death, 
And then it follows he must lose his breath. 
Good sooth! there is a young and dainty maid 
I dearly love, a minstrel she by trade; 

What then? Must I defer to pedant rule, 
And own that love transforms me to a fool ? 
Not I, so help me! By the gods I swear, 
The nympk I love is fairest of the fair, 

Wise, witty, dearer to her poet’s sight 

Than piles of money on an author’s night ! 
Must I not love her, then? Let the dull sot 
Who made the law, obey it! I will not. 


“NEW COMEDY.” 


MENANDER. 


[The greatest name in the ‘‘New Comedy,’’ except Philemon; the chief 
model of Terence and in part of Plautus. Born s.c. 342, died 291.] 


A Pure Heart the Best Ceremonial. 


Ir your complaints were serious, ’twould be well 
You sought a serious cure: but for weak minds 
Weak medicines may suffice. —Go, call around you 
The women with their purifying water ; 

Drug it with salt and lentils, and then take 

A treble sprinkling from the holy mess; 

Now search your heart: if that reproach you not, 
Then, and then only, you are truly pure. 


An Early Death Escape from Evil. 


The lot of all most fortunate is his, 

Who having stayed just long enough on earth 

To feast his sight with this fair face of nature, 

Sun, sea, and clouds, and Heaven’s bright starry fires, 
Drops without pain into an early grave. 

For what is life, the longest life of man, 
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But: the same scene repeated o’er and o’er? 

A few more lingering days to be consumed 

In throngs and crowds, with sharpers, knaves, and thieves; 
From such the speediest riddance is the best. 


The Bane of Envy. 


Thou seemst to me, young man, not to perceive 
That everything contains within itself 

The seeds and sources of its own corruption ; 
The cankering rust corrodes the brightest steel ; 
The moth frets out your garment, and the worm 
Eats its slow way into the solid oak; 

But Envy, of all evil things the worst, 

The same to-day, to-morrow, and forever, 

Eats and consumes the heart in which it lurks. 


Of all bad things with which mankind are curst, 
Their own bad tempers surely are the worst. 


You say not always wisely, Know Thyself: 
Know others, ofttimes is the better maxim. 


The Folly of Avarice. 


Weak is the vanity that boasts of riches, 

For they are fleeting things: were they not such, 
Could they be yours to all succeeding time, 

*T were wise to let none share in the possession. 
But if whate’er you have is held of fortune, 

And not of right inherent, — why, my father, 
Why with such niggard jealousy engross 

What the next hour may ravish from your grasp, 
And cast into some worthless favorite’s lap ? 
Snatch, then, the swift occasion while ’tis yours; 
Put this unstable boon to noble uses ; 

Foster the wants of men, impart your wealth, 
And purchase friends : twill be more lasting treasure, 
And when misfortune comes, your best resource. 


Riches No Exemption from Care. 


Ne’er trust me, Phanias, but I thought till now 
That you rich fellows had the knack of sleeping 
A good sound nap, that held you for the night, 
And not like us poor rogues, who toss and turn, 
Sighing, Ah, me! and grumbling at our duns: 
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But now I find, in spite of all your money, 
You rest no better than your needy neighbors, 
And sorrow is the common lot of all. 


Man's Miseries Self-Caused. 


All creatures are more blest in their condition, 
And in their natures worthier than man. 

Look at your ass! —a sorry beast, you’ll say, 
And such in truth he is — poor, hapless thing! 
Yet these his sufferings spring not from himself, 
For all that Nature gave him he enjoys. 

Whilst we, besides our necessary ills, 

Make ourselves sorrows of our own begetting: 
If a man sneeze, we’re sad — for that’s ill-luck; 
If he traduce us, we run mad with rage; 

A dream, a vapor, throws us into terrors, 

And let the night owl hoot we melt with fear ; 
Anxieties, opinions, laws, ambition, 

All these are torments we may thank ourselves for. 


Dust Thou Art. 


When thou wouldst know thereof, what man thou art, 
Look at the tombstones as thou passest by ; 

Within those monuments lie bones and dust 

Of monarchs, tyrants, sages, men whose pride 

Rose high because of wealth, or noble blood, 

Or haughty soul, or loveliness of limb; 

Yet none of these things strove for them ’gainst Time: 
One common death hath ta’en all mortal men. 

See thou to this, and know thee who thou art. 


Being a man, ask not release from pain, 

But ask the gods for strength to bear thy pain: 
If thou wouldst fain escape all woe for aye, 
Thou must become a god, or else a corpse. 


PHILEMON. 


[The second in rank of the poets of the ‘‘ New Comedy.”” Began to exhibit 
about B.c. 330, and lived to be over one hundred, writing plays for nearly seventy 
years. | 


The Honest Man. 


Aut are not just because they do no wrong; 
But he who will not wrong me when he may, 
He is the truly just. 1 praise not them 
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Who in their petty dealings pilfer not; 

But him whose conscience spurns a secret fraud 
When he might plunder and defy surprise — 
His be the praise, who looking down with scorn 
On the false judgment of the partial herd, 
Consults his own clear heart, and boldly dares 
To be, not to be thought, an honest man. 


Truth. 


Now by the gods, it is not in the power 

Of painting or of sculpture to express 

Aught so divine as the fair form of Truth! 
The creatures of their art may catch the eye, 
But her sweet nature captivates the soul. 


The Chief Good in a Turbulent Age. 


Philosophers consume much time and pains 

To seek the Sovereign Good, nor is there one 
Who yet hath struck upon it: Virtue some 

And’ Prudence some contend for, whilst the knot 
Grows harder by their struggle to untie it. 

I, a mere clown, in turning up the soil 

Have dug the secret forth —all-gracious Jove! 
’Tis Peace, most lovely and of all beloved: * 
Peace is the bounteous goddess who bestows 
Weddings and holidays and joyous sports, 
Relations, friends, health, plenty, social comforts, 
And pleasures which alone make life a blessing. 


Misfortune Comes to All. 


Tis not on them alone who tempt the sea 

That the storm breaks: it whelms e’en us, O Laches, 
Whether we pass the open colonnade, 

Or to the inmost shelter of our house 

Shrink from its rage. The sailor for a day, 

A night perhaps, is bandied up and down, 

And then anon reposes, when the wind 

Veers for the wished-for point, and wafts him home: 
But I know no repose; not one day only, 

But every day to the last hour of life 

Deeper and deeper I am plunged in woe. 


If what we have we use not, and still covet 
What we have not, we are cajoled by Fortune 
Of present bliss, of future by ourselves. 
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Two words of nonsense are two words too much; 
Whole volumes of good sense will never tire. 
What multitudes of lines hath Homer wrote! 
Who ever thought he wrote one line too much ? 


Extremes of fortune are true wisdom’s test, 
And he’s the wisest man who bears them best. 


DipHiuvs. 
(Contemporary of Menander and Philemon. ]} 


From off the farm comes once in every year 
A cheery ass, to me who love his cheer; 
Like hamper burst at once in all its twigs, 
Bearing libations, oil, meal, honey, figs. 


Time, O my guest, is a wright who works a curse: 
He joys in transformations for the worse. 


There is no life but evil happenings seize, — 
Griefs, cares, and robberies, torments and disease ; 
Death in physician’s guise cuts short their number, 
Filling the victim’s closing scene with slumber. 


To Bacchus. 


O friend to the wise, to the children of song 

Take me with thee, thou wisest and sweetest, along ; 

To the humble, the lowly, proud thoughts dost thou bring, 
For the wretch who has thee is as blithe as a king; 

From the brows of the sage, in thy humorous play, 

Thou dost smooth every furrow and wrinkle away ; 

To the weak thou giv’st strength, to the mendicant gold, 
And a slave warmed by thee as a lion is bold. 


Suspicious Circumstances. 


Wee have in Corinth this good Law in use: 
If wee see any person keepe great cheere, 
Wee make inquirie, whether he doe worke, 
Or if he have Revenues coming in! 

Tf either, then we say no more of him. 

But if the Charge exceed his Gaine or Rents, 
He is forbidden to run on his course; 

If he continue it, he pays a fine; 

If he want where withal, he is at last 
Taken by sergeants and in prison cast. 

VoL. Iv.— 21 
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For to spend much, and never to get aught, 
Is cause of much disorder in the world. 

One in the nighttime filcheth from the flocks; 
Another breaks a house or else a shop; 

A third man gets a share his mouth to stop. 
To beare a part in this good fellowship, 

One feignes a suit his neighbor to molest, 
Another must false witness beare with him}; 
But such a crue we utterly detest, 

And banish from our citie like the pest. 


PHILIPPIDES. 
[Flourished about s.c. 320-300.] 


WueEn you have erred, be glad that you are blamed; 
Thus only is a balanced mind preserved. 


It is not hard for those in weakly plight 
To tell the lusty ones, “ Don’t misbehave!” 
And ’tis no task to blame the fighting fist, 
But to fight personally is not so easy: 
Talking is one thing, acting is another. 


Desert a Beggar Born. 


It grieves me much to see the world so changed, 
And men of worth, ingenious and well born, 
Reduced to poverty, while cunning knaves, 

The very scum of the people, eat their fish, 
Bought for two oboh, on plates of silver, 
Weighing at least a mina; a few capers, 

Not worth three pieces of brass money, served 
In lordly silver dish, that weighs at least 

As much as fifteen drachmas. In times past 

A little cup presented to the gods 

Was thought a splendid offering: but such gifts 
Are now but seldom seen; and reason good, — 
For ’tis no sooner on the altar placed 

Than rogues are watching to purloin it thence. 


APoLLoporus (CARYSTIUs). 
[Flourished about B.c 300-260.] 


Make fast your door with bars of iron quite: 
No architect can build a door so tight 
But cat and paramour will get through in spite. 
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Each one by his deeds should be 
Tlustrious, with humility. 


A peaceful life is sweet; it would be blest 
And honored, if as peaceful were the rest: 
But living wild with monkeys one must be 
A monkey. Oh, the life of misery ! 


‘When I was young, I pitied those untimely reft in their bloom ; 
But now when I see the aged borne along to the tomb, 
I weep indeed — but for my fate, not for theirs, is the gloom. 


A One-Sided Retort. 


I do not scorn, Philinus, old men’s ways, 

Which may be yours when age has come to you, 

But yet our fathers are at disadvantage 

In this — Unless your sire does something for you, 
You rate him, “ Haven’t you been young yourself ?” 
But father cannot say in turn to son: 

When erring — “ Haven’t you been old yourself ?” 


There isa certain hospitable air 

In a friend’s home that tells me I am welcome; 

The porter opens to me with a smile, 

The yard dog wags his tail, the servant runs, 

Beats up the cushion, spreads the couch, and says — 
“Sit down, good sir!” ere I can say I’m weary. 


EvupPHRon. 
(Dates unknown. } 
Tr me, all-judging Jove, if this be fair, — 


To make so short a life so full of care ? 


Who by his own profession is distrest, 
How should he manage well the public chest ? 


Wretch! find new gods to witness to new lies: 
. Thy perjuries have made the old too wise! 


PHGNICIDES. 
[Flourished about B.c. 272.) 
A Courtesan and Her Keepers. 


So HELP me Venus! as I’m fairly sick — 
Sick to the soul, my Pythias, of this trade — 
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No more on’t! Ill be no man’s mistress, I; 
Don’t talk to me of Destiny —I’ve done with’t ; 
V’ll hear no prophecies, for mark me well: — 
No sooner did I buckle to this business, 

Than straight behold a man of war assailed me: 
He told me of his battles o’er and o’er, 

Showed me good stock of sears, but none of cash — 
No, not a doit; but still he vapored much 

Of what a certain prince would do, and talked 
Of this and that commission — in the clouds: 
By which he gulled me of a twelvemonth’s hope, 
Lived at free cost, and fed me upon love. 

At length I sent my man of valor packing, 

And a grave son of Physic filled his place: 

My house now seemed a hospital of lazars, 

And the vile beggar mangled without mercy, 

A very hangman. bathed in human gore. 

My soldier was a, prince compared to this, 

For his were merry fibs: this son of death 
Turned everything he touched into.a corpse. 
When Fortune, who had yet good store of spite, 
Wow coupled me to a most learned philosopher; 
£lenty of beard he had, a cloak withal, 

Enough to spare of each, and more maxims, 
More than I could digest, but money — none; 
His sect abhorred it; ’twas a thing proscribed 
By his philosophy, an evil root, 

And when I asked him for a. taste, ’twas poison; 
Still I demanded it, and for the reason 

That he so slightly prized it; all in vain — 

I could not wring a drachma from his clutches, — 
Defend me, Heaven, from all philosophers! 


_ PosIpIprus. 
[Began to exhibit in 289.] 
Our talent gains us much acquaintanceship, 
Our soul and manners nearly all our friends. 
STRATO. 
(Uncertain ; probably contempors¥ of the above.] 
The Learned Servant. 


I’ve harbored a he-sphinx and not a cook; 
For, by the gods, he talked to me in riddles, 
And coined new words that pose me to interpret. 
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No sooner had he entered on his office, 

Than, eyeing me from head to foot, he cries — 
“How many mortals hast thou bid to supper ?” 
Mortals! quoth I— what tell you me of mortals ? 
Let Jove decide on their mortality ; 

Yow’re crazy, sure: none by that name are bidden. 
“No table usher, no one to officiate 

As master of the courses ?” —No such person; 
Moschion and Niceratus and Philinus, 

These are my guests and friends, and amongst these 
Yow ll find no table-decker, as I take it. 

“Gods! is it possible?” cried he: Most certain, 

I patiently replied. He swelled and huffed, 

As if, forsooth, I had done him heinous wrong, 
And robbed hind of his proper dignity ; 

Ridiculous conceit !— “ What offering mak’st thou 
To Erysichthon ?” he demanded: Noné, 

“Shall not the wide-horned ox be felled?” cries Me 
I sacrifice no ox. — “ Nor yet a wether?” 

Not I, by Jove: a simple sheep, perhaps. 

“ And what’s a wether but a sheep?” cries he. 

Tm a plain man, my friend, and therefore speak 
Plain language: “What: I speak as Homer does; 
And sure a cook may use like privilege, 

And more than a blind poet.” — Not with me: 

I'll have no kitchen Homers in my house! 

So pray discharge yourself. — This said, we parted. 


Barto. 
[Flourished about -.n.c. 217.] 


BEING a man, you've erred: in life ’twould be 
A miracle to succeed perpetually. 


The Scholar. 


Good, good, Sibynna! 
Ours is no art for sluggards to acquire, 
Nor should the hour of deepest midnight see 
Us and our volumes parted; still our lamp 
Upon its oil is feeding, and the page 
Of ancient lore before us: — What, what hath 
The Sicyonian deduced ? what school points 
Have we from him of Chios? Sagest Actides 
And Zopyrinus, what are their traditions ? 
Thus grapple we with mighty tomes of Hishont 
Sifting and weighing and digesting all. 
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THE MIMES OF HERONDAS. 


[Heronpas (or Hexopas) flourished probably about B.c. 250.] 


(The first three translated by J. A. Symonds: the comments and abstracts by 
him also.) 


THE GO-BETWEEN. 


Scene: A Private House, where METRICHA, a young wife, 
in the absence of her husband, MANDRIS, on the sea, is seated 
alone within reach of a female slave, THRESSA. GYLLIS 
comes to pay a visit. 


Metricha — Thressa, some one is knocking at the house 
door. Won’t you run to see whether a visitor has arrived 
from the country ? 

Thressa — Who knocks ? 

Gyllis — It’s me. 

Thressa— Who are you? Are you afraid to come near? 

Gyllis — Well, then, see, I have come up. 

Thressa — Who are you, say ? 

Gyllis — Gyllis, the mother of Philenion. Tell Metricha 
inside there that I’m here. 

Metricha— Invite her in. Who is she? 

Thressa — Gyliis. 

Metricha— Grandam Gyllis! [Zo the slave.| Turn your 
back a minute, girl. [Zo Gyllis.] Which of the Fates has 
coaxed you into coming, Gyllis, to our house? What brings 
you here like a deity to mortals? I verily believe it must be 
five months or near it since you, Gyllis, even in a dream, so 
help me Fate, were seen by any one approaching this door. 

Gyllis —I live a long way off, child, and in the lanes the 
mud is up to one’s knees; besides, I have no more strength 
than a fly. Old age is dragging us down, and the shadow 
stands anear and waits. 

Metricha— Tut, tut! Don’t calumniate time in that way ! 
Yow’re strong enough yet, Gyllis, to throttle your neighbors. 

G@yllis—Jeer on! That’s the way with you young women 

Metricha — Pray don’t take fire at what I said. 

(yllis — Well, then, my girl, how long do you mean to go 
on like a widow, in loneliness, wearing out your solitary bed ? 
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From the day when Mandris set sail for Egypt, ten moons have 
come and gone, and he does not send you so much as a letter. 
Truly, he has forgotten, and has drunken at fresh fountains. 
There, ah, there is the palace of the goddess! For everything, 
I tell you, that is found upon this earth, or can be found, 
grows in abundance there in Egypt: riches, gymnasia, power 
and might, fair sunny skies, glory, splendid shows, philoso- 
phers, gold, blooming youths, the temple gardens of twin gods, 
a king of the best, a museum, wine, all the good things one’s 
heart can wish for, women in bevies—I swear by Hades, the 
heavens above boast not so many stars—lovely, too, as were 
the goddesses what time they came to Paris for the prize of 
Deauty (may they not hear me saying this!). But you, poor 
thing, what is your sort of spirit that you sit and warm that 
chair? Will you let old age overtake you unawares, and ashes 
consume your youth? ‘Take another course; for two or three 
days change your mind: in jocund mirth set up with some 
new friend! The ship that rides at one anchor is not safely 
moored. No mortal knows the future. Life is uncertain ever. 

Metricha — What are you talking about ? 

Gyllis — Is there any one near who can overhear us ? 

Metricha — None that I know of. 

Gyllis — Listen, then, to what I have come to tell you after 
all this time: Gryllus, the son of Matakiné, Patecius’s wife, 
the fellow who has conquered in five conquests—-as a boy at 
the Pythian games, twice at Corinth with youths in bloom, 
twice at Olympia with full-grown pugilists — he owns a pretty 
fortune, too, without having to stir a finger, and as regards the 
Queen of Love, he is a seal unbroken. The man I’m talking 
of saw you at the Descent of Misa; fell desperately in love ; 
his bowels burned for you; and now he will not leave iny 
dwelling night or day, my girl, but makes lament to me, and 
wheedles, and is ready to die of his love-longing. Nay, come, 
child, Metricha, grant me this one peccadillo. Adjust yourself 
to the goddess ; else will old age, who looks toward you, take 
you unawares. By doing this you'll get paid twice. See, then, 
obey my counsels. I love you, by the Fates. 

Metricha— Gyllis, whiteness of hair blunts the edge of 
understanding. As I hope for the return of Mandris and for 
Demeter to befriend me, I could not have taken words like 
these from any other woman, but should have taught the lame 
to sing lame, and turned her out of doors. I beg you never to 
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come to me again with messages of this kind. Tales that are 
fit for wantons, go tell to silly girls. Leave Metricha, Pytho’s 
daughter, to warm her chair. Nobody laughs at Mandris with 
impunity. But, as they say, that’s not what Gyllis needs to 
hear. [Oalling to the slave girl.] Thressa, rub up the black 
bowl of whelk; pour in three pints of pure wine, mix with 
water, and give it us to drink in a big cup. Here, Gyllis, 
drink ! 

‘The rest of the dialogue is too corrupt to be translated. But it appears 
that Gyllis begins to make excuses for her ill-considered embassy, 
drinks freely, praises the excellence of Metricha’s cellar, takes her leave 
with compliments, and goes off commending herself to more facile 
damsels. 


{The next mime consists of a speech addressed to a Greek jury by the 
plaintiff in an action brought against a wealthy sea-captain for assault 
and battery. The plaintiff is himself a low fellow well known. to the 
whole town for his bad life and infamous vocation; yet he assumes 
the tone of a practised counsel, breaks out into telling sallies against 
the character of the defendant, causes the statutes to be read aloud 
by the clerk of the court, produces a witness, and concludes with a 
patriotic peroration. The whole piece reads extraordinarily like the 
parody or burlesque of some Attic oration.] 


THE RUFFIAN. 


Scene: A- Court of Justice in the town of Cos. BATTALOS 
addresses the Jury. 


If that fellow, just because he sails the sea or wears a 
mantle worth three mine, while I abide on land and drag 
about a threadbare cloak and rotten slippers, is to carry away 
‘by force one of my own girls without my consent, and that by 
night, mark you,—TI say the security of the city, gentlemen, 
will be gone, and what you take such pride in, your inde- 
pendence, will be abolished by Thales. His duty it was, 
knowing who he is and molded out of what clay, to live as I 
«lo, trembling with fear before the very lowest of the burghers. 
But now those men among you who are shields of the city, 
and who have far more right to brag about their birth than 
he — they respect the laws, and not one of the burghers ever 
cudgeled me, foreigner as I am, nor came to break into my 
house at night, nor set fire to it with torches, nor carried away 
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with force one of my young women. But that Phrygian who 
is now called Thales, but was formerly Artimnes, gentlemen of 
the jury, has done all these things, and has had no regard for 
law or prefect or archon. (Turns to the clerk.) Well, I sup- 
pose, clerk, you had better take and read the statute on assault 
with violence; and do you stop the bung-hole of the water- 
clock, my friend, till he has finished, so that I may not, as the 
proverb runs, be throwing good money after bad. 


[Battalos makes the clerk read out a passage of the law, while 
he bids the slave of the court stop the clepsydra, which 
times the length of his oration. | 


And if a free man assault a slave woman, or carry her away 
by force, he shall pay double damages. 


[The clerk stops reading. Battalos goes on with his speech. ] 


Those words, gentlemen of the jury, were written by Che- 
rondas, and not by Battalos, the plaintiff in this suit against 
Thales. If one shall break a door, let him pay a mina, says 
the lawgiver; if he strike with the fist, another mina; if he 
burn the house or force entrance, a thousand drachmas ; and if 
he inflict personal injury, the penalty shall be double. ' For he 
dwelt in a city, Thales; but -you have no knowledge of any 
city, nor indeed of how a city is administered. To-day finds 
you in Bricindera, yesterday in Abdera; to-morrow, if some 
one gives you passage money, you will sail maybe to Phaselis. 
To cut the matter short, gentlemen of the jury, and not to 
weary you with digressions, I suffered at the hands of Thales 
what the mouse did when the pitch caught him. I was pum- 
meled, the door of my house was broken in (for which I pay a 
third as rent), and the lintel overhead was burned. [ Calls to 
the girl who had been carried off by Thales.] Come hither, 
Myrtale, you also, and show yourself to all the folk; don’t be 
ashamed ; imagine to yourself that all the jurymen you're look- 
ing at are fathers, brothers. Just see, gentlemen, how she’s 
been torn from top to bottom, how that unholy rascal tore her 
to tatters when he dragged her off by force! Oldage, to thee be 
sacrifices made! Without you, he must have bled for it! 
[Turns round to Thales, or to some one in the court who is Jeer- 
ing.| Youlaugh? Well, T am a ruffian, and I don’t deny it, 
and Battalos is my name, and my grandsire was Sisymbras, and 
my father Sisymbriscus, and each and all of us whoremasters — 
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. there! but as for pluck, I’d strangle a lion, if the brute were 
Thales. [Addresses the defendant, Thales.] Perhaps you are 
in love with Myrtale? Nothing wonderful. I love my loaf. 
Give this, and you shall get that. Or else, by Jupiter, if you 
are in heat or so, stuff her price into the palm of: Battalos; go 
take and batter what belongs to you to your own heart’s content. 
[Addresses the jury.] There is still one point, gentlemen of 
the jury — this is the charge I make against yonder fellow — 
it remains with you, I say, in the absence of witnesses, to pro- 
nounce sentence by the rules of equity--should he, however, 
want to put slaves to the test of torture, I am ready to offer 
myself also. Here, Thales, take and put me to the rack; only 
see that the damages are paid into court first. Minos could not 
make more fair division and distinction by his weighing scales. 
For the rest, gentlemen of the jury, forget that you are voting 
for or against Battalos, the brothel keeper. Think that you 
are acting for all the foreigners established in your town. Now 
is the time for Cos and Merops to show what they are good for, 
Thessalus and Herakles the worth of their renown, Asklepios 
why he removed from Tricca, and for what cause Phebe gave 
birth to Leto here. Considering all these matters, hold the 
helm of justice with right judgment, so that the Phrygian, hav- 
ing felt your lash, may become the better for his punishment, 
if so be that the proverb transmitted to us from: antiquity doth 
not speak untruth. 


[The third mime, which follows, gives us sufficient insight into the behavior 
of a thoroughly ill-conducted vagabond of a schoolboy. His main vice 
was gambling in low company. That is the point in the incident of his 
mistaking Maron for Simon. Pollux informs us that Simon was one of 
the names for a cast of dice.] 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


Scene: A School for Boys, in which there are statues of the 
Muses. LAMPRISCUS, the master, is seated there. Enter 
MErROTIMA, dragging her unwilling son KoTTALos. 


Metrotima — May the dear Muses send you something to 
enjoy, and may you have pleasure in life ; so you will promise 
to drub this boy of mine, till the soul of him, drat it, is left 
nowhere in his body but the lips. He has ruined me by play- 
ing pitch and toss. Yes, Lampriscus, it seems that knuckle- 
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bones are not enough for him; but he must needs be running after 
worse mischief. Where the door of the grammar-master stands, 
or when the cursed tax-day comes round — let me scream like 
Nannakos—he cannot tell. But the gambling place, where 
street porters and runaways take up their quarters, is so well 
known to him that he will point it out to strangers. The un- 
happy tablets, which I take the pains to spread with wax each 
month, lie abandoned by his bedpost next the wall, unless per- 
chance he casts a glance on them as though they were the devil; 
and then, instead of writing something nice, he rubs them bare. 
His dice — that litter about among the bellows and the nets — 
are shinier than our oil-flask which we use for everything. But 
as for spelling out a word, he does not even know his alpha, 
unless one shouts it five times in his ears. The day before 
yesterday, when his father was teaching him Maron, what did 
the pretty fellow do but go and turn Maron into Simon? so 
that Iam driven to call myself a fool for not making him a 
donkey-boy, instead of putting him to study in the hope of 
haying a support for my declining years. ‘Then if we make 
him repeat some child’s speech —I, or his father, an old man 
with bad eyes and deaf—the words run out of his head like 
water from a bottle with a hole in it. “Apollo, the hunter!” 
I cry out; “even your granny will recite what one asks, and 
yet she has no schooling — or the first Phrygian you meet upon 
the road.” 

But it’s no use scolding, for if we go on, he runs away 
from home, stays out three days and nights, sponging upon 
his grandmother, a poor old blind woman and destitute; or 
else he squats up there upon the roof, with his legs stretched 
out, like a tame ape, peering down. Just fancy what his 
wretched mother suffers in her entrails when she sees him 
there. I don’t care so much about him indeed. But he 
smashes all the roofing into broken biscuits ; and, when winter 
comes, I have to pay two shillings for each tile, with tears of 
anger in my eyes. All the neighbors sing the same old song: 
“ Yonder’s the work of master Kottalos, that boy of Metro- 
tima’s.” And true it is; and I daren’t wag a tooth in answer. 
Look at his back, too, how he’s scratched it all over in the wood, 
till he’s no better than a Delian fisher with the creel, who doits 
his life away at sea. Yet he casts feast days and holidays 
better than a professional star-gazer ; not even sleep will catch 
him forgetting when you're off your guard. So I beseech you, 
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Lampriscus, and may these blessed ladies give you prosperous 
life, and may you light on lucky days, donot... 

Lampriscus — Nay, Metrotima, you need not swear at him; 
it will not make him get the less. [Calls to his pupils.|  Eu- 
thies, where are you? Ho, Kokkalos! ho, Phillos! Hurry 
up, and hoist the urchin on your shoulders; show his rump to 
the full moon, I say! [Addresses Kottalos.| 1 commend your 
ways of going on, Kottalos——fine ways, forsooth! It’s not 
enough for you to cast dice, like the other boys here; but you 
must needs be running to the gambling house and tossing cop- 
pers with the common porters! Ill make you more modest than 
a girl. You shan’t stir a straw even, if that’s what you want. 
Where is my cutting switch, the bull’s tail, with which I lamm 
into jail-birds and good-for-nothings. Give it me quick, before 
IT hawk my bile up. 

Kottalos — Nay, prithee, Lampriscus, I pray you by the 
Muses, by your beard, by the soul of Kottis, do not flog me 
with that cutting, but the other switch. 

Lampriscus — But, Kottalos, you are so gone in wickedness 
that there’s not a slave-dealer who'd speak well of you—no, 
not even in some savage country where the mice gnaw iron. 

Kottalos — How many stripes, Lampriscus; tell me, I beg, 
how many are you going to lay on? 

Lampriscus — Don’t ask me —ask her. 

Kottalos —Oh! oh! how many are you going to give me, 
if I can last out alive? 

Metrotima — As many as the cruel hide can bear, I tell you. 

[Lampriscus begins to flog the boy. ] 

Kottalos — Stop, stop, I’ve had enough, Lampriscus. 

Lampriseus — Do you then stop your naughtiness ! 

Kottalos — Never, never again will I be naughty. I swear, 
Lampriscus, by the dear Muses. 

Metrotima — What a tongue you’ve got in your head, you! 
I'll shut your mouth up with a gag if you go on bawling. 

Rey Fee? SPREE then, I am silent. Please don’t murder 
me | 

Lampriscus — Let him go, Kokkalos. 

Metrotima— Don’t stop, Lampriscus, flog him till the sun 
goes down — 

Lampriscus —But he’s more mottled than a water-snake — 

Metrotina— And he ought to get at least twenty more — 

Lampriscus — In addition to his book ? — 
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Metrotima -- Even though he learned to read better than 


Clio herself. 


Kottalos — Yah! yah! 
[The boy has been let loose, and is showing signs of indecent 
Joy-] 


Metrotima — Stop your jaw till you’ve rinsed it with honey. 


T shall make a careful report of this to my old man, Lampris- 
cus, when I get home; and shall come back quickly with fet- 
ters; we'll clamp his feet together; then let him jump about 
for the Muses he hated to look down on. 


(Translation in Contemporary Review.) 
A Jeatous Woman. 


Bitryna, the mistress (mother of Batyllis). Gastron, Pyrruras, 
Dracuon, Cypinua, slaves, 


The scene is in the house of Bitinna; Bitryna and GAsTRON are alone. 


Bitinna — 
So, Gastron, so! Thou canst not be 
Content, it seems, to fondle me ? 
So proud, thou must to Menon’s go 
For Amphytea! 
Gastron — Ma’am, I know 
Your Amphytza. . .. I have seen. 
The woman. . 
Bitinna — Talk, talk, talk, to screen 
The truth! 
Gastron — 
Ah, use me as you may, 
Your slave ; but cease to drink by day 
And night my very life-blood! 
Bitinna — Oh, 
So big of tongue! Cydilla, ho! 
Cydilla! [Hnter Cyprnua. ] 
Where is Pyrrhias? Find him 
And bring him. [Cypr1Lua runs off and instantly re- 
turns with PYRRHIAS. | 
Pyrrhias — 
What’s your pleasure ? 
Bitinna [pointing to GATTRON | — 


Bind him! 
Quick, whip the pulley off the pail, 
And do it. [Hvit Pyrruias. To Gastron. ] 


Sirrah, if I fail 
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To make thee an instructive case 
Of torture, call me to my face 
No woman, no, nor half a man. 
*Twas I that did it, I began 
The mischief, when I treated thee, 
Gastron, for human. Thou shalt see. 
I am no more the fool, I trow, 
Thou think’st me. [Calling to PYRRHIAS. ] 
Come, hast got it? 
(Pyrruias returns with the bucket strap.] Now! 
Strip him and bind him. 
Gastron — Mercy! oh 
Bitinna, mercy ! 
Bitinna — Strip him. [Zo Gastron.] Know, 
Thou art my slave, my chattel, made 
Mine for three dollars duly paid. 
And cursed be that detested day 
Which brought thee here! What Pyrrhias! Nay, 
My eye is on thee. Look alive! 
Call that a binding? ‘Tighter! Drive 
It in and through! Tl have it cut 
His arms off. 
Gastron — 
Pardon, pardon but 
This once, my lady. Being flesh, 
I sinned; but catch me in a fresh 
Infraction of your will or way — 
Then have me branded! 
Bitinna — Better pray 
To Amphytza! Roll at her 
Those eyes, who pleases to prefer 
My foot-rug for her pillow! Ugh! 
Pyrrhias — 
Please you, he’s fastened. 
Bitinna — Mark him, you, 
If he slips out. Take him away 
To Hermon’s whipping-house; and say, 
He is to have two thousand, one 
Thousand upon the back, and one 
Upon the belly — 
Gastron — Must I go, 
Madam, to death, before you know 
So much as if the alleged trans ression 
Be proven’... ? 
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Bitinna — By your own confession, 
Your “pardon but this once!” 

Gastron — To cool 
Your answer was it spoken. 

Bitinna [to Pyrrhias]— Fool, 


To stand and stare! Cydilla, slap 
The rascal’s hideous victual-trap. 
Go where I told thee. Quick, depart; 
And thou, if Pyrrhias will but start, 
Go, Drachon, too. Cydilla, slave, 
*T would be considerate if you gave 
The fiend a rag or so to grace 
His passage through the market place. 
Now, Pyrrhias, I'll repeat it: say 
From me to Hermon, he’s to lay 
Two thousand on: a thousand here, 
And there a thousand. Do you hear? 
From this if you one inch deflect, 
Your person answers the neglect, 
And pays with interest. Off! 
{Pyrruias with GAsTRoN begins to go; BITINNA stops him with a 
gesture. | 
And please 
To take him not by Miccale’s, 
But straight. (Bxeunt PyRRutas and GASTRON.) 
And one thing I forgot — 
Run, run, Cydilla (he is not 
Yet far), and call him. 
Cydilla [in sudden distress] — Pyrrhias! Hi! 
Art deaf? Alas! she’s calling. 
Bitinna — Ay, 
As hard upon his fellow-slave, 
As if the wretch had robbed a grave! 
But, Pyrrhias, mark! Though he is sent 
Now in your charge to punishment, 
Cydilla, sure as these are two 
[Holding up and shaking at him two of her fingers. ] 
Within four days shall witness you 
Lodged in the jail, and fretting there 
Those anklets which you lately wear. 
Hark you! His bonds are to remain 
So, till you both come back again. 
Fetch Cosis, the tattooer, who 
Must bring his ink and needles too; 
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And while we have him, I will see 
He puts some ornament on thee: 
’T will save a journey. “Equal fine 
For cat and mouse!” 
Cydilia — Nay, mother mine, 
Not now, not now! Oh, as you pray 
To see the happy wedding day 
Of your Batyllis, to embrace 
Her children, grant one little grace: 
Pardon this once. 
Bitinna — Cydilla! There! 
Your worries, if you don’t take care, 
Vll.run away !— Well, folks may scoff; 
V’ll let the deep-dyed rascal off ; 
Though every woman in the place 
Might spit contempt upon my face, 
“ Which is so little royal! ” — Yet, 
Since he’s so liable to forget 
He’s mortal, he shall have it now 
Writ for reminder on his brow. 
Cydilla — 
This is the twentieth, and before 
The Day of Souls come only four. 
Bitinna — 
First, then, I now discharge you; bless 
For that, Cydilla, (dear not less 
Than my Batyllis she to me; 
These arms have nursed her); presently 
The Banquet of the Dead, with least 
Expense, will serve your marriage feast, 


HYMN. TO ZEUS. 
By CLEANTHES. 
[Stoic philosopher : succeeded Ze:.0 in his school about B.c. 270.) 
(Translated by Edward Beecher.) 
GREAT Jove, most glorious of the immortal gods, 


Wide known by many names, Almighty One, 
King of all nature, ruling all by law, 
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We mortals thee adore, as duty calls; 
For thou our father art, and we thy sons, 
On whom the gift of speech thou hast bestowed 
Alone of all that live and move on earth. 
Thee, therefore, will I praise; and ceaseless show 
To all thy glory and thy mighty power. 
This beauteous system circling round the earth 
Obeys thy will, and wheresoe’er thou leadest, 
Freely submits itself to thy control, 
Such is, in thine unconquerable hands, 
The two-edged, fiery, deathless thunderbolt ; 
Thy minister of power, before whose stroke 
All nature quails and, trembling, stands aghast: 
By which the common reason thou dost guide, 
Pervading all things, filling radiant worlds, 
The sun, the moon, and all the host of stars. 
So great art thou, the universal king, 
Without thee naught is done on earth, O God! 
Nor in the heavens above, nor in the sea; 
Naught save the deeds unwise of sinful men. 
Yet harmony from discord thou dost bring; 
That which is hateful, thou dost render fair; 
Evil and good dost so codrdinate, 
That everlasting reason shall bear sway, 
Which sinful men, blinded, forsake and shun, 
Deceived and hapless, seeking fancied good. 
The law of God they will not see nor hear; 
Which if they would obey, would lead to life. 
But they unhappy rush, each in his way : — 
For glory some in eager conflict strive ; 
Others are lost inglorious, seeking gain; 
To pleasure others turn, and sensual joys, 
Hasting to ruin, whilst they seek for life. 
But thou, O Jove! the giver of all good, 
Darting the lightning from thy house of clouds, 
Permit not man to perish darkling thus ; 
From folly save them ; bring them to the light; 
Give them to know the everlasting law 
By which in righteousness thou rulest all, 
That we, thus honored, may return to thee 

‘ Meet honor, and with hymns declare thy deeds, 
And though we die, hand down thy deathless praise, 
Since not to men nor gods is higher meed 
Than ever to extol with righteous praise 
The glorious, universal King Divine. 
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INVASION OF GREECE BY THE GAULS, B.C. 279. 
By PAUSANIAS. 
(Translated by J. G. Frazer.) 


[Pavsanias, Greek antiquarian and art cataloguer, lived under Hadrian 
and the Antonines, middle of the second century a.p. His chief work, still 
extant in full, was the ‘‘ Periegesis (Guide-Book) of Hellas,’ very valuable not 
only for its topographical descriptions, but its account of art objects. ] 


Tue Gauls inhabit the farthest parts of Europe, on the 
shore of a great sea (Northern Ocean) which at its extremities 
is not navigable. The sea ebbs and flows, and contains beasts 
quite unlike those in the rest of the sea. The name Gauls 
came into vogue late, for of old the people were called Celts 
both by themselves and others. A host of them mustered and 
marched toward the Ionian Sea; they dispossessed the Illyrian 
nation and the Macedonians, as well as all the intervening peo- 
ples, and overran Thessaly. When they were come near to 
Thermopyle, most of the Greeks awaited passively the attack 
of the barbarians; for they had suffered heavily before at the 
hands of Alexander and Philip, and afterwards the nation had 
been brought low by Antipater and Cassander, so that in their 
weakness each thought it no shame to refrain from taking part 
in the national defense. 

But the Athenians, although they were more exhausted than 
any of the Greeks by the long Macedonian war and many de- 
feats in battle, nevertheless appointed Callipus to the com- 
mand, and hastened to Thermopyle with such of the Greeks as 
volunteered. Having seized the narrowest part of the pass, 
they attempted to hinder the barbarians from entering into 
Greece. But the Celts discovered the pass by which Ephialtes 
the Trachinian once guided the Medes; and, after overpower- 
ing the Phocians, who were posted on it, they crossed Mount 
(ita before the Greeks were aware. Then it was that the 
Athenians rendered a great service to Greece; for on both 
sides, surrounded as they were, they kept the barbarians at 
bay. But their comrades on the ships labored the most; for 
at Thermopyle the Samnian Gulf is a swamp, the cause of 
which, it seems to me, is the warm water which here flows into 
the sea. So their trial was the greater; for when they had 
taken the Greeks on board, they made shift to sail through the 
mud in ships weighed down with arms and men. 
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But the Gauls were inside of Pyle; and, scorning to cap- 
ture the other towns, they were bent on plundering Delphi 
and the treasures of the gods. The Delphians, and those of 
the Phocians who inhabit the cities round about Parnassus, put 
themselves in array against them, and there came also a force 
of AXtolians; for at that time the A®tolian race excelled in 
youthful vigor. But when they came to close quarters, thunder- 
bolts and rocks, breaking away from Parnassus, came hurtling 
down upon the Gauls; and dreadful shapes of men in arms 
appeared against the barbarians. They say that two of these 
phantom warriors, Hyperochus and Amadocus, came from the 
Hyperboreans, and the third was Pyrrhus, son of Achilles. 

Most of the Gauls crossed to Asia in ships and plundered 
the seacoast. But afterwards the people of Pergamus, which 
was called Teuthrania of old, drove them away from the sea into 
the country now called Galatia. They captured Ancyra, a 
city of the Phrygians, founded in former days by Midas, son of 
Gordius, and took possession of the land beyond the Sangarius. 
The anchor which Midas found still existed even down to my 
time, in the sanctuary of Zeus; and there is a fountain called 
the fountain of Midas—they say that Midas mixed wine with 
the water of the fountain to catch Silenus. This town of 
Ancyra, then, was captured by the Gauls, and likewise Pessi- 
nus, under Mount Agdistis, where they say that Attis Agdistis 
is buried. The Pergamenians have spoils taken from the 
Gauls, and a picture representing the battle with them. 

The first foreign expedition of the Celts was made under 
the leadership of Cambaules. They advanced as far as Thrace, 
but did not dare to push on any farther, conscious that they 
were too few in numbers to cope with the Greeks. But when 
they resolved a second time to carry their arms into an enemy’s 
camp, —a step to which they were chiefly instigated by the 
men who had been out with Cambaules, and in whom the expe- 
rience of marauding had bred a love of plunder and booty, —a 
large force of infantry assembled, and there was no lack of re- 
eruits for the cavalry. So the leaders divided the army into 
three parts, and each was ordered to march against a different 
country. Cerethrius was to lead his force against the Thra- 
cians and the Triballian tribe ; Brennus and Acichorius com- 
manded the army destined to attack Pconia; while Bolgius 
marched against the Macedonians and Illyrians, and engaged 
‘in conflict with Ptolemy, then king of Macedonia. It was this 
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Ptolemy who first sought the protection of Seleucus, son of 
Antiochus, and then assassinated his protector, and whose 
excessive daring earned him the nickname of Thunderbolt. 
Ptolemy himself fell in the battle, and the Macedonian loss 
was heavy; but again the Celts had not the courage to march 
against Greece, and so the second expedition returned home 
again. 

Hereupon Brennus, at public assemblies and in private as- 
semblies with the leading men, energetically urges an expedi- 
tion against Greece, pointing to the present weakness of Greece, 
to the wealth of her public treasures, and to the still greater 
wealth stored up: in her sanctuaries in the shape of offerings 
and of gold and silver coin. So he prevailed on the Gauls to 
march against Greece, and amongst his colleagues in command, 
whom he chose from among the leading men, was Acichorius. 
The assembled army numbered 152,000 foot and 20,400 horse. 
But though that was the number of the cavalry always on 
service, the real number was 61,200; for every trooper was 
attended by two servants, who were themselves good riders and 
were provided with horses.. When the cavalry was engaged, 
the servants kept in the rear and made themselves useful 
thus:—TIf a trooper had his horse killed, the servant brought 
him a fresh mount; if the trooper himself was slain, the slave 
mounted his master’s horse; but if both horse and man were 
killed, the slave was ready mounted to take their place. If the 
man was wounded, one of the slaves brought the wounded man 
off the field to the camp, while the other took his place in the 
ranks. — Such was the force and such the intentions with 
which Brennus marched against Greece. 

The spirit of the Greeks had fallen very low, but the very 
excess of their fear roused them to the necessity of defending 
Greece. They saw that the struggle would not now be for 
freedom, as it had been in the Persian War, and that safety was 
not to be had by a gift of water and earth; for the fate that 
had overtaken the Macedonians, Thracians, and Peonians in 
the former inroads of the Gauls were still fresh in their mem- 
ory, and reports were reaching them of the atrocities that even 
then were being perpetrated on the Thessalians. Death or 
victory, that was the alternative that every man and every 
state prepared to face... . 

To meet the barbarians who had come from the ocean, the 
following Greek forces marched to Thermopyle: 10,000 
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heavy-armed infantry and 500 horse from Beotia; the Boo- 
tarchs were Cephisodotus, Thearidas, Diogenes, and Lysander. 
From Phocis, 500 horse, and infantry to the number of 3000, 
under the command of Critobulus and Antiochus. The Lo- 
crians, who dwell opposite the island of Atalanta, were led by 
Midias; their number was 700; they had no cavalry. From 
Megara there came 400 heavy infantry; the Megarian cavalry 
was led by Megareus. The /%tolian force was very numerous, 
and included every arm. The strength of their cavalry is not 
given. Their light infantry numbered ninety and —, their 
heavy infantry numbered 7000. The A®tolians were led by 
Polyarchus, Polyphron, and Lacrates. The general of the 
Athenians was Callippus, son of Meerocles, as I have men- 
tioned before, and the Athenian forces consisted of all their 
seaworthy galleys, 500 horse, and 1000 foot. In virtue of 
their ancient prestige, they held the command. The kings 
of Macedonia and Asia contributed 500 mercenaries each. 
When the Greeks who were assembled at Thermopyle learned 
that the Gallic army had already reached Magnesia and the 
district of Phthiotis, they resolved to send a detachment, con- 
sisting of the cavalry and 1000 light infantry, to the Spercheus 
to dispute the passage of the river. On reaching the river the 
detachment broke down the bridges and encamped on the 
bank. But Brennus was no fool, and had, for a barbarian, a 
pretty notion of strategy. Accordingly, that very night he 
dispatched a force, not to the places where the old bridges had 
stood, but lower down the river, in order that they might effect 
the passage unperceived by the Greeks. At this point the 
Spercheus spread its waters over the plain, forming a marsh 
and a lake instead of a narrow rushing stream. Thither, then, 
Brennus sent some 10,000 Gauls who could swim, or were 
taller than their fellows; and the Celts are by far the tallest 
race in the world. This force passed the river in the night by 
swimming the lagoon, the men using their national bucklers as 
rafts. The tallest of them were able to cross the water on foot. 
No sooner were the Greeks on the Spercheus informed that a 
detachment of the enemy had passed the marsh than they 
immediately fell back on the main body. 

Brennus ordered the people who dwell round the Malian 
Gulf to bridge the Spercheus. They executed the task with 
alacrity, actuated at once by a fear of Brennus, and by a desire 
to get the barbarians out of their country, and thus to save it 
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from further devastation. When he had led his army across 
the bridges, he marched on Heraclea. ‘The Gauls plundered 
the district, and butchered all whom they caught in the fields, 
but failed to take the city, for the year before the AXtolians 
had compelled Heraclea to join their confederacy; so now they 
bestirred themselves in defense of a town which they regarded 
as belonging as much to them as to its inhabitants. Brennus 
himself cared little about Heraclea, but was bent on dislodging 
the enemy from the passes, and penetrating into the interior of 
Greece, south of Thermopyle. 

He had been informed by deserters of the strength of the 
Greek contingents assembled at Thermopyle, and the informa- 
tion inspired him with a contempt for the enemy. So, 
advancing from Heraclea, he offered battle the next morning 
at sunrise. He had no Greek soothsayer with him, and he 
consulted no sacrificial omens after the manner of his people, 
if indeed the Celts possess an art of divination. The Greeks 
came on in silence and in order. On engaging, the enemy 
did not disturb their formation by charging out from the 
ranks; and the skirmishers, standing their ground, hurled 
darts and plied their bows and slings. The cavalry on both 
sides was useless; for the ground at Thermopyle is not only 
narrow, but also smooth by reason of the natural rock, and 
mostly slippery owing to the numerous streams. The Gauls 
were the worse equipped, their national shields being their only 
defensive weapon ; and in military skill they were still more 
inferior. They advanced on the foe with the blind rage and 
passion of wild beasts. Hacked with axes or swords, their 
fury did not desert them so long as they drew breath ; run 
through with darts and javelins, they abated not of their 
courage while life remained ; some even tore from their wounds 
the spears with which they had been hit, and hurled them at 
the Greeks, or used them at close quarters. Meanwhile the 
Athenian fleet, with much difficulty and at some risk, stood 
close into the shore, through the mud which pervades the sea 
for a great distance, and laying the ships, as nearly as might 
be, alongside the enemy, raked his flank with a fire of missiles 
and arrows. The Celts were now unspeakably weary; on 
the narrow ground the losses which they suffered were double 
or fourfold what they inflicted ; and at last their leaders gave 
the signal to retreat to the camp. Retiring in disorder and 
without any formation, many were trampled under foot by 
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their comrades; many fell into the swamp and disappeared 
beneath the mud; and thus their losses in the retreat were as 
heavy as in the heat of action. 

- On that day the Attic troops outdid all the Greeks in valor ; 
and amongst them the bravest was Cydias; he was young, 
and it was his first battle. He was slain by the Gauls, and 
his kinsmen dedicated his shield to Zeus of Freedom, with the 
following inscription : — 


“T hang here, missing sadly the bloom of Cydias’ youth, 
I, the shield of a glorious man, and an offering to Zeus; 
I was the first shield through which he thrust his left arm 
‘When rushing Ares raged against the Gaul.” 


The inscription remained till the shields in the Colonnade of 
Zeus of Freedom, with other things at Athens, were removed 
by the soldiers of Sulla. 

After the battle at Thermopyle the Greeks buried their dead 
and spoiled the barbarians. The Gauls sent no herald. to 
request permission to take up their dead, and deemed it a 
matter of indifference whether they were laid in earth or were 
devoured by wild beasts and the birds that prey upon corpses. 
Their apathy as to the burial of the dead resulted, it seems 
to me, from two motives : a wish to strike awe into the enemy, 
and a habitual carelessness toward the deceased. Forty of 
the Greeks fell in the battle ; the exact loss of the barbarians 
could not be ascertained, for the number that sank under the 
mud was great. 

On the sixth day after the battle a corps of the Gauls 
attempted to ascend Mount Cita from Heraclea; for here, 
too, a narrow footpath leads up the mountain just beyond the 
ruins of Trachis. In those days there was also a sanctuary 
of Athena above the territory of Trachis, with offerings in it. 
So they hoped to ascend (ta by this footpath, and to secure 
the treasures of the sanctuary. [The garrison under Tele- 
sarchus] defeated the barbarians ; but Telesarchus himself fell 
—a Greek patriot if ever there was one. 

All the barbarian leaders except Brennus now stood in 
terror of the Greeks, and were perplexed as to the future, 
seeing that their enterprise made no progress. But it occurred 
to Brennus that if he could force the Atolians to return home 
to ABtolia, his operations against the Greeks would be much 
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facilitated. So he detached from his army a force of forty 
thousand foot and some eight hundred horse, and placed it 
under the command of Orestorius and Combutis. These 
troops marched back by the bridges over the Spercheus, re- 
traced their steps through Thessaly, and invaded Aitolia. The 
sack of Callium by Combutis and Orestorius was the most 
atrocious and inhuman in history. They put the whole male sex 
to the sword; old men and babes at their mothers’ breasts 
were butchered alike; and after killing the fattest of the 
sucklings, they even drank their blood and ate their flesh. 
All matrons and marriageable maidens who had a spark of 
spirit anticipated their fate by dispatching themselves when 
the city was taken; but the survivors were forcibly subjected 
to every kind of outrage by beings who were equal strangers 
to pity and to love. Such women as chanced to find an 
enemy’s sword, laid hands on themselves; the rest soon 
perished from want of food and sleep, the ruthless barbarians 
outraging them in turn, and glutting their lust on the persons 
even of the dying and dead. 

Apprised by messengers of the disasters that had befallen 
them, the Atolians immediately set out from Thermopyle and 
hastened with all speed to, Aitolia, moved with rage at the sack 
of Callium, but still more with a desire to save the towns which 
had not yet fallen. From all their towns, too, poured forth the 
men of military age ; even the old men, roused by the emer- 
gency, were to be seen inthe ranks. The very women marched 
with them as volunteers, their exasperation ai the Gauls ex- 
ceeding even that of the men. After pillaging the houses and 
sanctuaries, and: firing the town of Callium, the barbarians set 
out to return. Here they were met by the Patreans, the only 
Achaians who came to the aid of the Atolians. Being trained 
infantry, the Patreans attacked the barbarians in front, but suf- 
fered heavily from the numbers and desperation of the Gauls. 
The Aitolians, on the other hand, men and women, lined the whole 
road, and kept up a fire of missiles on the barbarians; and as 
the latter had nothing but their national shields, few shots 
were thrown away. Pursued by the Gauls, they easily es- 
caped ; and then, when their enemies were returning from the 
pursuit, they fell upon them again with vigor. Hence, dread- 
ful as had been the fate of the people of Callium, — so dreadfui, 
indeed, that in the light of it even Homer’s account of the 
Lestrygones and the Cyclops appears not to be exaggerated, — 
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yet they were amply avenged ; for out of the 40,800 barbarians 
less than half returned alive to the camp at Thermopylie. 

Meanwhile the Greeks at Thermopyle fared as follows : 
There are two paths over Mount Gta; one starting above 
Trachis, is exceedingly steep and in most places precipitous ; 
the other, leading through the territory of the Aunianians, is 
more passable for an army. It was by this latter, path that 
Hydarnes, the Mede, once fell on the rear of Leonidas and his 
men, and by it the Heracleots and A°nianians now offered to 
lead Brennus, not from any ill will they bore the Greeks, but 
merely because they would give much to rid their country 
of the destroying presence of the Celts. Pindar, it seems to 
me, is right when he says that every man is weighed down by 
his own troubles and is callous to the sorrows of others. In- 
cited by the promise held out to him by the Anianians and Her- 
acleots, Brennus left Acichorius in command of the army, with 
orders to advance to the attack the moment the Greeks were 
surrounded. Then at the head of a detachment of forty thou- 
sand men he set off by the path. It happened that on that day 
the mist came down thick on the mountain, darkening the sun, 
so that the Phocian pickets stationed on the path did not per- 
ceive the approach of the barbarians till they were close upon 
them. Attacked by the enemy, they stood bravely to their 
arms, but were at last overpowered and driven from the path. 
Nevertheless, they succeeded in running down to, their friends, 
and bringing them word of what was taking place before they 
were completely surrounded. This gave the Athenian fleet 
time to withdraw the Greek army from Thermopyle; and so 
the troops dispersed to their several homes. 

Brennus lost not a moment, but, without waiting to be joined 
by the army he had left under Acichorius in the camp, marched 
on Delphi. The trembling inhabitants betook themselves to the 
oracle, and the god bade them have no fear. “Kor,” said he, 
“TI will myself guard my own.” The Greeks who, rallied in 
the defense of the god were these : the Phocians, who came forth 
from every city, 400 infantry from Amphissa, and a handful 
from A®tolia. This small force was dispatched by the Aftolians 
as soon as they heard of the advance of the barbarians; after- 
wards they sent 200 men under Philomelus. But the flower of 
the Etolian troops advanced against the army of Acichorius, and 
without giving battle hung on his rear, capturing his baggage 
trains and killing his men. This was the chief cause of the 
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slowness of his march. Besides, he had left behind at Hera- 
clea a corps to guard the camp baggage. 

Meantime the Greeks who had mustered at Delphi drew out 
in order of battle against the army of Brennus, and soon, to 
confound the barbarians, the god sent signs and wonders, the 
plainest that ever were seen. For all the ground occupied by 
the army of the Gauls quaked violently most of the day, and 
thunder rolled and lightning flashed continually, the claps 
of thunder stunning the Celts and hindering them from hearing 
the words of command, while the bolts from heaven set fire 
not only to the men upon whom they fell, but to all who were near 
them, men and armsalike. Then, too, appeared to them the phan- 
toms of the heroes Hyperochus, Laodocus, Pyrrhus ; some add 
to these a fourth, to wit, Phylacus, a local hero of Delphi. 
Of the Phocians themselves many fell in the action, and amongst 
them Aleximachus, who, on that day, above all the Greeks, did 
everything that youth and strength and valor could do in slay- 
ing the barbarians. The Phocians had a statue of him made 
and sent it to Apollo at Delphi. Such were the sufferings 
and terrors by which the barbarians were beset all that livelong 
day ; and the fate that was in store for them in the night was 
more dismal far. For a keen frost set in, and with the frost 
came snow, and great rocks came slipping from Parnassus, and 
crags breaking off, made straight for the barbarians, crushing 
to death not one’or two, but thirty or more at a blow, as they 
chanced to be grouped together on guard or in slumber. 

At sunrise the Greeks advanced upon them from Delphi. 
All except the Phocians came straight on; but the Phocians, 
more familiar with the ground, descended the precipices of 
Parnassus through the snow and getting in the rear of the 
Celts unperceived, showered their darts and arrows on the 
barbarians in perfect security. At first, despite the cross-fire of 
missiles and the bitter cold which told on them, and especially 
on the wounded, not less cruelly than the arrows of the enemy, 
the Gauls made a gallant stand, and especially Brennus’s own 
company, the tallest and most stalwart of them all. But when 
Brennus himself was wounded and carried fainting from the 
field, the barbarians, beset on every side, fell sullenly back, 
butchering as they went their comrades, whom wounds or sick- 
ness disabled from attending the retreat. 

They encamped on the spot where night overtook them on 
the retreat ; but in the night a panic fear fell on them. Cause- 
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less fears, they say, are inspired by Pan. It was late in the 
evening when the confusion arose in the army, and at first it 
was a mere handful who lost their heads, fancying they heard 
the trampling of charging horses and the onset of foemen ; but 
soon the delusion spread to the whole army. So they snatched 
up their arms, and taking sides, dealt death and received it. 
For they understood not their mother tongue, nor perceived 
each other’s forms and the shapes of their bucklers, both sides 
alike in their present infatuation fancying that their adversaries 
were Greeks, that their arms were Greek, and that the language 
they spoke was Greek. So the God-sent madness wrought a 
very great slaughter among the Gauls at the hands of each 
other. ‘The Phocians, who were left in the field to watch the 
herds, were the first to perceive and report to the Greeks what 
had befallen the barbarians in the night. Then the Phocians 
took heart and pressed the Celts more vigorously than ever, 
keeping a stricter watch on their encampments, and not suffer- 
ing them to forage unresisted. This immediately produced a 
dreadful scarcity of corn and all other necessaries throughout the 
whoie Gallic army. Their losses in Phocis amounted to a little 
under 6000 in action, over 10,000 in the wintry night and the 
subsequent panic, and as many more by famine. 

The Athenians sent scouts to see what was doing at Delphi. 
When these men returned and reported all that had befallen the 
barbarians, and what the god had done to them, the Athenians 
took the field, and on the march through Beeotia were joined 
by the Beeotians. Their united forces followed the barbarians, 
lying in wait for and cutting off the hindmost. The fugitives 
under Brennus had been joined by the army of Acichorius only 
the night before ; for the march of the latter had been retarded 
by the AXtolians, who pelted them freely with darts and any- 
thing else that came to hand, so that only a small part of them 
escaped to the camp at Heraclea. Brennus’s hurts still left 
him a chance of life ; but they say that from fear of his country- 
men, and still more from wounded pride as the author of the 
disastrous campaign in Greece, he put an end to himself by 
drinking neat wine. After that the barbarians made their way 
with difficulty to the Spercheus, hotly pressed by the A®tolians. 
But from the Spercheus onward the Thessalians and Malians 
lay in wait, and swallowed them up so completely that not a 
man of them returned home, 
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IDYLS OF THEOCRITUS. 


(Translation and introductions by Andrew Lang.) 


[Turocritvs, the creator of the pastoral poem, was born at Syracusé, and 
lived later at Alexandria under Ptolemy Philadelphus; his palmiest period being 
about 270. He developed the responsive verse contest of shepherds into the 
bucolic ‘‘ idyl’’? —‘‘ sketch’ — of country and sometimes city life. ] 


TUt7 Ts 


Simetha, madly in love with Delphis, who has forsaken her, endeavors to subdue 
him to her by magic, and by invoking the Moon in her character of Hecate 
and of Selene. She tells the tale of the growth of her passion, and vows 
vengeance if her magic arts are unsuccessful. The scene is probably some 
garden beneath the moonlit sky, near the town, and within sound of the sea. 
The characters are Simetha and Thestylis her handmaid. 


WHERE are my laurel leaves? come, bring them, Thestylis; 
and where are the love charms? Wreath the bowl with bright 
red wool, that I may knit the witch knots against my grievous 
lover, who for twelve days, oh, cruel, has never come hither, 
nor knows whether I am alive or dead, nor has once knocked 
at my door, unkind that he is! Hath Love flown off with his 
light desires by some other path — Love and Aphrodite? To- 
morrow I will go to the wrestling school of Timagetus, to see 
my love and to reproach him with all the wrong he is doing 
me. But now I will bewitch him with my enchantments! Do 
thou, Selene, shine clear and fair; for softly, goddess, to thee 
will I sing, and to Hecate of Hell. The very whelps shiver 
before her as she fares through black blood and across the bar- 
rows of the dead. 

Hail, awful Hecate! to the end be thou of our company, 
and make this medicine of mine no weaker than the spells of 
Circe, or of Medea, or of Perimede of the golden hair. 

My magie wheel, draw home to me the man I love ! 


Lo, how the barley grain first smolders in the fire, —nay, 
toss on the barley, Thestylis! Miserable maid, where are thy 
wits wandering? Even to thee, wretched that I am, have I 
become a laughing-stock, even to thee? Scatter the grain, and 
ery thus the while, “Tis the bones of ‘Delphis I am scattering !” 

My magie wheel, draw home to me the man I love! 


Delphis troubled me, and I against Delphis am burning this 
aurel; and even as it crackles loudly when it has caught the 
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flame, and suddenly is burned up, and we see not even the 
dust thereof, lo, even thus may the flesh of Delphis waste in 
the burning! 

My magic wheel, draw home to me the man I love! 


Even as I melt this wax, with the god to aid, so speedily 
may he by love be molten, the Myndian Delphis! And as 
whirls this brazen wheel, so restless, under Aphrodite’s spell, 
may he turn and turn about my doors. 

My magic wheel, draw home to me the man I love! 


Now will I burn the husks, and thou, O Artemis, hast 
power to move Hell’s adamantine gates, and all else that is as. 
stubborn. Thestylis, hark, tis so; the hounds are baying up 
and down the town! The goddess stands where the three: 
ways meet! MHasten, and clash the brazen cymbals. 

My magie wheel, draw home to me the man I love! 


Lo, silent is the deep, and silent the winds, but never silent 
the torment in my breast. Nay, I am all on fire for him that 
made me, miserable me, no wife, but a shameful thing, a girl 
no more a maiden. 

My magic wheel, draw home to me the man I love! 


Three times do I pour libation, and thrice, my Lady Moon, 
I speak this spell: — Be it with a friend that he lingers, be it 
with a leman he lies, may he as clean forget them as Theseus, 
of old, in Dia, —so legends tell, —did utterly forget the fair- 
tressed Ariadne. 

My magic wheel, draw home to me the man I love! 


Coltsfoot is an Arcadian weed that maddens, on the hills, 
the young stallions and fleet-footed mares. Ah! even as these 
may I see Delphis; and to this house of mine, may he speed 
like a madman, leaving the bright palestra. 

My magic wheel, draw home to me the man I love! 


This fringe from his cloak Delphis lost; that now I shred 
and cast into the cruel flame. Ah, ah, thou torturing Love, 
why clingest thou to me like a leech of the fen and drainest 
all the black blood from my body? 

My magic wheel, draw home to me the man I love! 


Lo, I will crush an eft, and a venomous draught to-morrow 
I will bring thee ! 

But now, Thestylis, take these magic herbs and secretly 
smear the juice on the jambs of his gate (whereat, even now, 
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my leart is captive, though nothing he recks of me), and spit, 
and whisper, “Tis the bones of Delphis that I smear.” 
My magic wheel, draw home to me the man I love! 


And now that I am alone, whence shall I begin to bewail 
my love? Whence shall I take up the tale: who brought on 
me this sorrow? The maiden bearer of the mystic vessel came 
our way, Anaxo, daughter of Eubulus, to the grove of Artemis ; 
and behold, she had many other wild beasts paraded for that 
time, in the sacred show, and among them a lioness. 

Bethink thee of my love, and whence it came, my Lady Moon! 


And the Thracian servant of Theucharides— my nurse that 
is but lately dead, and who then dwelt at our doors — besought 
me and implored me to come and see the show. And I went 
with her, wretched woman that I am, clad about in a fair and 
sweeping linen stole, over which I had thrown the holiday dress 
of Clearista. 

Bethink thee of my love, and whence it came, my Lady Moon! 


Lo! I was now come to the midpoint of the highway, near 
the dwelling of Lycon, and there I saw Delphis and Eudamip- 
pus walking together. Their beards were more golden than 
the golden flower of the ivy; their breasts (they coming fresh 
from the glorious wrestler’s toil) were brighter of sheen than 
thyself, Selene! 

Bethink thee of my love, and whence it eame, my Lady Moon! 


Even as I looked I loved, loved madly, and all my heart 
was wounded, woe is me, and my beauty began to wane. No 
more heed took I of that show, and how I came home I know 
not; but some parching fever utterly overthrew me, and I la 
abed ten days and ten nights. 

Bethink thee of my love, and whence it came, my Lady Moon! 


And oftentimes my skin waxed wan as the color of boxwood, 
and all my hair was falling from my head, and what was left 
of me was but skin and bones. Was there a wizard to whom 
I did not seek, or a crone to whose house I did not resort, of 
them that have art magical? But this was no light malady, 
and the time went fleeting on. 

Bethink thee of my love, and whence it came, my Lady Moon! 

Thus I told the true story to my maiden, and said, “ Go, 


Thestylis, and find me some remedy for this sore disease. Ah 
me, the Myndian possesses me, body and soul! Nay, depart, 
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and watch by the wrestling ground of Timagetus, for there is 
his resort, and there he loves to loiter. 


Bethink thee of my love, and whence it came, my Lady Moon? 


“And when thou art sure he is alone, nod to him secretly, 
and say ‘Simetha bids thee to come to her,’ and lead him 
hither privily.” So I spoke; and she went and brought the 
bright-limbed Delphis to my house. But I, when I beheld him 
just crossing the threshold of the door, with his light step, — 

Bethink thee of my love, and whence it came, my Lady Moon! 


Grew colder all than snow, and the sweat streamed from my 
brow like the dank dews, and I had no strength to speak, nay, 
nor to utter as much as children murmur in their slumber, call- 
ing to their mother dear: and all my fair body turned stiff as 
a puppet of wax. 

Bethink thee of my love, and whence it came, my Lady Moon! 


* * * * * * * 


Faultless was I in his sight, till yesterday, and he, again, in 
nine. But there came to me the mother of Philiste, my flute 
player, and the mother of Melixo, to-day, when the horses of 
the sun were climbing the sky, bearing dawn of the rosy arms 
from the ocean stream. Many another thing she told me; and 
chiefly this, that Delphis is a lover, and whom he loves she 
vowed she knew not surely, but this only, that ever he filled 
up his cup with the unmixed wine, to drink a toast to his dear- 
est. And at last he went off hastily, saying that he would 
cover with garlands the dwelling of his love. 

This news my visitor told me, and she speaks the truth. 
For indeed, at other seasons, he would come to me three or 
four times in the day, and often would leave with me his 
Dorian oil flask. But now it is the twelfth day since I have 
even looked on him! Can it be that he has not some other 
delight, and has forgotten me? Now with magic rites I will 
strive to bind him, but if he still vexes me, he shall beat, by 
the Fates I vow it, at the gate of Hell. Such evil medicines 
I store against him in a certain coffer, the use whereof, my 
lady, an Assyrian stranger taught me. 

But do thou farewell, and turn thy steeds to Ocean, lady, 
and my pain I will bear, as even till now, I have endured it. 
Farewell, Selene, bright and fair, farewell, ye other stars, that 
follow the wheels of quiet Nigbt. 
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IpyL X.— THE REAPERS 


This is an idyl of the same genre as Idyl 1V. The sturdy reaper, Milon, as he 
levels the swaths of corn, derides his languid and lovelorn companion, Battus. 
The latter defends his gypsy love in verses which have been the keynote of 
much later poetry, and which echo in the fourth book of Lucretius and in the 
“ Misanthrope” of Moliére. Milon replies with the song of Lityerses—a string, 
apparently, of popular rural couplets, such as Theocritus may have heard 
chanted in the fields. 


Milon — Thou toilsome clod; what ails thee now, thou 
wretched fellow? Canst thou neither cut thy swath straight, 
as thou wert wont to do, nor keep time with thy neighbor in 
thy reaping, but thou must fall out, like an ewe that is foot- 
pricked with a thorn and straggles from the herd? What 
manner of man wilt thou prove after midnoon and at evening, 
thou that dost not prosper with thy swathe when thou art fresh 
begun ? 

Battus — Milon, thou that canst toil till late, thou chip of 
the stubborn stone, has it never befallen thee to long for one 
that was not with thee? 

Milon — Never! What has a laboring man to do with 
hankering after what he has not got? 

Battus — Then it never befell thee to lie awake for love ? 

Milton — Forbid it ; tis an ill thing to let the dog once taste 
of pudding. 

Battus — But I, Milon, am in love for almost eleven days! 

Milon —’Tis easily seen that thou drawest from a wine cask, 
while even vinegar is scarce with me. . 

Battus — And for Love’s sake the fields before my doors are 
untilled since seedtime. 

Milon — But which of the girls afilicts thee so? 

Battus — The daughter of Polybotas, she that of late was 
wont to pipe to the reapers on Hippocoon’s farm. 

Milon —God has found out the guilty! Thou hast what 
thou’st long been seeking, that grasshopper of a girl will lie by 
thee the night long ! 

Battus — Thou art beginning thy mocks of me; but Plutus 
is not the only blind god; he too is blind, the heedless Love! 
Beware of talking big. 

Milon — Talk big I do not! Only see that thou dost level 
the corn, and strike up some love ditty in the wench’s praise. 
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More pleasantly thus wilt thou labor, and, indeed, of old thou 
wert a melodist. 
Battws —Ye Muses Pierian, sing ye with me the slender 


maiden, for whatsoever ye do but touch, ye goddesses, ye make 
wholly fair. 


They all call thee a gypsy, gracious Bombyca, and lean and sun- 
burnt, ’tis only I that call thee honey-pale. 

Yea, and the violet is swart, and swart the lettered hyacinth, 
but yet these flowers are chosen the first in garlands. 

The goat runs after cytisus, the wolf pursues the goat, the crane 
follows the plow, but I am wild for love of thee. 

Would it were mine, all the wealth whereof once Croesus was 
lord, as men tell! Then images of us twain, all in gold, should be 
dedicated to Aphrodite, thou with thy flute and a rose, yea, or an 
apple, and I in fair attire, and new shoon of Amycle on both my feet. 

Ah, gracious Bombyea, thy feet are fashioned like carven ivory, 
thy voice is drowsy sweet, and thy ways, I cannot tell of them! 


Milon — Verily our clown was a maker of lovely songs, and 
we knew it not! How well he meted out and shaped his 
harmony; woe is me for the beard that I have grown, all in 
vain! Come, mark thou too these lines of godlike Lityerses. 


THE LITYERSES SONG 


Demeter, rich in fruit and rich in grain, may this corn be easy to 
win, and fruitful exceedingly ! 

Bind, ye bandsters, the sheaves, lest the wayfarer should cry, 
“Men of straw were the workers here, ay, and their hire was 
wasted!” 

See that the cut stubble faces the north wind or the west; ’tis 
thus the grain waxes richest. 

They that thresh corn should shun the noonday sleep; at noon 
the chaff parts easiest from the straw. 

As for the reapers, let them begin when the crested lark is 
waking, and cease when he sleeps, but take holiday in the heat. 

Lads, the frog has a jolly life, he is not cumbered about a butler 
to his drink, for he has liquor by him unstinted. 

Boil the lentils better, thou miserly steward; take heed lest thou 
chop thy fingers when thou’rt splitting cumin seed. 


Tis thus that men should sing who labor i’ the sun, but thy 
starveling love, thou clod, ’twere fit to tell to thy mother when 
she stirs in bed at dawning. 
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IpyL XI. —THE CYCLOPs. 
(Translation of Mrs. Browning.) 


ANp so an easier life our Cyclops drew, 
The ancient Polyphemus, who in youth 
Loved Galatea while the manhood grew 
Adown his cheeks and darkened round his mouth. 
No jot he cared for apples, olives, roses ; 
Love made him mad: the whole world was neglected, 
The very sheep went backward to their closes 
From out the fair green pastures, self-directed. 
And singing Galatea, thus, he wore 
The sunrise down along the weedy shore, 
And pined alone, and felt the cruel wound 
Beneath his heart, which Cypris’ arrow bore, 
With a deep pang; but, so, the cure was found; 
And sitting on a lofty rock he cast 
His eyes upon the sea, and sang at last: — 
“O whitest Galatea, can it be 
That thou shouldst spurn me off who love thee so? 
More white than curds, my gil, thou art to see, 
More meek than lambs, more full of leaping glee 
Than kids, and brighter than the early glow 
On grapes that swell to ripen, — sour like thee! 
Thou comest to me with the fragrant sleep, 
And with the fragrant sleep thou goest from me; 
Thou fliest . . . fliest, as a frightened sheep 
Flies the gray wolf !— yet Love did overcome me, 
So long; —I loved thee, maiden, first of all 
When down the hills (my mother fast beside thee) 
I saw thee stray to pluck the summer fall 
Of hyacinth bells, and went myself to guide thee: 
And since my eyes haye seen thee, they can leave thee 
No more, from that day’s ight! But thou... by Zeus, 
Thou wilt not care for that, to let it grieve thee! 
I know thee, fair one, why thou springest loose 
From my arm round thee. Why? I tell thee, Dear! 
One shaggy eyebrow draws its smudging road 
Straight through my ample front, from ear to ear, — 
One eye rolls underneath; and yawning, broad 
Flat nostrils feel the bulging lips too near. 
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Yet... ho, ho! — Z,— whatever I appear, — 
Do feed a thousand oxen! When I have done, 
I milk the cows, and drink the milk that’s best! 
I lack no cheese, while summer keeps the sun: 
And after, in the cold, it’s ready prest! 
And then, I know to sing, as there is none 
Of all the Cyclops can, . . . a song of thee, 
Sweet apple of my soul, on love’s fair tree, 
And of myself who love thee . . . till the West 
Forgets the light, and all but I have rest. 
I feed for thee, besides, eleven fair does, 
And all in fawn; and four tame whelps of bears, 
Come to me, Sweet! thou shalt have all of those 
In change for love! I will not halve the shares, 
Leave the blue sea, with pure white arms extended 
To the dry shore; and, in my cave’s recess, 
Thou shalt be gladder for the noonlight ended, — 
For here be laurels, spiral cypresses, 
Dark ivy, and a vine whose leaves enfold 
Most luscious grapes; and here is water cold, 
The wooded Aitna pours down through the trees 
From the white snows, — which gods were scarce too bold 
To drink in turn with nectar. Who with these 
Would choose the salt wave of the lukewarm seas ? 
Nay, look on me! If I am hairy and rough, 
T have an oak’s heart in me; there’s a fire 
In these gray ashes which burns hot énough ; 
And when I burn for thee, I grudge the pyre 
No fuel . . . not my soul, nor this one eye, — 
Most precious thing I have, because thereby 
I see thee, Fairest! Out, alas! I wish 
My mother had borne me finned like a fish, 
That I might plunge down in the ocean near thee, 
And kiss thy glittering hand between the weeds, 
If still thy face were turned; and I would bear thee 
Each lily white, and poppy fair that bleeds 
Its red heart down its leaves !—one gift, for hours 
Of summer, — one, for winter; since, to cheer thee, 
I could not bring at once all kinds of flowers. 
Even now, girl, now, I fain would learn to swim, 
If stranger in a ship sailed nigh, I wis, — 
That I may know how sweet a thing it is 
To live down with you in the Deep and Dim! 
Come up, O Galatea, from the ocean, 
And, having come, forget again to go! 
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As I, who sing out here my heart’s emotion 
Could sit forever. Come up from below! 
Come keep my flocks beside me, milk my kine, — 
Come, press my cheese, distrain my whey and curd! 
Ah, mother! she alone . . . that mother of mine... 
Did wrong me sore! I blame her!— Not a word 
Of kindly intercession did she address 
Thine ear with for my sake; and ne’ertheless 
She saw me wasting, wasting, day by day: 
Both head and feet were aching, I will say, 
All sick for grief, as I myself was sick. 
O Cyclops, Cyclops, whither hast thou sent 
Thy soul on fluttering wings? If thou wert bent 
On turning bowls, or pulling green and thick 
The sprouts to give thy lambkins,— thou wouldst make thee 
A wiser Cyclops than for what we take thee. 
Milk dry the present! Why pursue too quick 
That future which is fugitive aright ? 
Thy Galatea thou shalt haply find, — 
Or else a maiden fairer and more kind; 
For many girls do call me through the night, 
And, as they call, do laugh out silverly. 
I, too, am something in the world, I see!” 


While thus the Cyclops love and lambs did fold, 
Ease came with song he could not buy with gold. 


ODP re SAY 


This idyl, like the next, is dramatic in form. One Aischines tells Thyonichus the 


story of his quarrel with his mistress, Cynisea. He speaks of taking foreign 
service, and Thyonichus recommends that of Ptolemy. The idyl was prob- 
ably written at Alexandria, as a compliment to Ptolemy, and an inducement 
to Greeks to join his forces. There is nothing, however, to fix the date. 


Eschines — All hail to the stout Thyonichus! 
Thyonichus — As much to you, Aschines. 

<Eschines — How long it is since we met! 

Thyonichus —Is it so long? But why, pray, this melan- 


choly ? 


“Hischines — I am not in the best of luck, Thyonichus. 
Thyonichus —’Tis for that, then, you are so lean, and hence 


comes this long moustache, and these lovelocks all adust. Just 
such a figure was a Pythagorean that came here of late, bare- 
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foot and wan, — and said he was an Athenian. Marry, he too 
was in love, methinks, with a plate of pancakes. 

ischines — Friend, you will always have your jest, —~but 
beautiful Cynisca, — she flouts me! I shall go mad some day,. 
when no man looks for it; I am but a hair’s breadth on the 
hither side, even now. 

Thyonichus —You are ever like this, dear A®schines, now 
mad, now sad, and erying for all things at your whim. Yet, 
tell me, what is your new trouble? 

Aischines —The Argive and I and the Thessalian rough 
rider, Apis, and Cleunichus the free lance were drinking to- 
gether at my farm. I had killed two chickens and a sucking 
pig, and had opened the Bibline wine for them,—nearly four 
years old,—but fragrant as when it left the wine press. 
Truffles and shellfish had been brought out, it was a jolly 
drinking match. And when things were now getting for- 
warder, we determined that each should toast whom he pleased,, 
in unmixed wine, only he must name his toast. So we all 
drank, and called our toasts as had been agreed. Yet She said 
nothing, though I was there; how think you I liked that? 
“ Won’t you call a toast? ‘You have seen the wolf!’” some 
one said in jest, “as the proverb goes”; then she kindled; 
yes, you could easily have lighted a lamp at her face. There 
is one Wolf, one Wolf there is, the son of Labes, our neighbor, 
—he is tall, smooth-skinned, many think him handsome. His 
was that illustrious love in which she was pining, yes, and a 
breath about the business once came secretly to my ears, but 
I never looked into it, beshrew my beard! 

Already, mark you, we four men were deep in our cups, 
when the Larissa man, out of mere mischief, struck up, “ My 
Wolf,” some Thessalian catch from the very beginning. Then 
Cynisca suddenly broke out weeping more bitterly than a six- 
year-old maid that longs for her mother’s lap. Then I,—you 
know me, Thyonichus, — struck her on the cheek with clenched 
fist, — one, two! She caught up her robes, and forth she rushed, 
quicker than she came. “Ah, my undoing” (cried I), “I am 
not good enough for you, then — you have a dearer playfellow ? 
Well, be off and cherish your other lover, ’tis for him your 
tears run big as apples.” 

And as the swallow flies swiftly back to gather a morsel, 
fresh food, for her young ones under the eaves, still swifter 
sped she from her soft chair, straight through the vestibule 
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and folding doors, wherever her feet carried her. So, sure, the 
old proverb says, “the bull has sought the wild wood.” 

Since then there are twenty days, and eight to these, and 
nine again, then ten others, to-day is the eleventh, add two 
more, and it is two months since we parted, and I have not 
shaved, not even in Thracian! fashion. 

And now Wolf is everything with her. Wolf finds the door 
open o’ nights, and Iam of no account, not in the reckoning, 
like the wretched men of Megara, in the place dishonorable.” 

And if I could cease to love, the world would wag as well 
as may be. But now, —now, —as they say, Thyonichus, I am 
like the mouse that has tasted pitch. And what remedy there 
may be for a bootless love, I know not; except that Simus, he 
who was in love with the daughter of Epicalchus, went over 
the seas, and came back heart-whole,—a man of my own age. 
And I too will cross the water, and prove not the first, maybe, 
nor the last, perhaps, but a fair soldier as times go. 


TIDY XV 


This famous idyl should rather, perhaps, be called a mimus. It describes the 
visit paid by two Syracusan women, residing in Alexandria, to the festival 
of the resurrection of Adonis. The festival is given by Arsinoé, wife and 
sister of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and the poem cannot have been written earlier 
than his marriage, in B.C. 266 (?) Nothing can be more gay and natural 
than the chatter of the women, which has changed no more in two thousand 
years than the song of birds. 


Gorgo — Is Praxinoé at home? 

Praxinoé — Dear Gorgo, how long it is since you have been 
here! She zs at home. The wonder is that you have got here 
at last! Hunoé, see that she has a chair. Throw a cushion on 
it, too. 

Gorgo —It does most charmingly as it is. 

Praxinoé — Do sit down. 

Gorgo -— Oh, what a thing spirit is! I have scarcely got to 
you alive, Praxinoé! What a huge crowd, what hosts of four- 


1 Shaving in the bronze (and still more, of course, in the stone) age was an 
uncomfortable and difficult process. The backward and barbarous Thracians 
were therefore trimmed in the roughest way, like Aschines with his long, gnawed 
moustache. 

2The Megarians, having inquired of the Delphic oracle as to their rank 
among Greek cities, were told that they were absolute last, and not in the 
reckoning at all. ; 
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in-hands! Everywhere cavalry boots, everywhere men in uni- 
form! And the road is endless: yes, you really live too far 
away ! 

Praxinoé— It is all the fault of that madman of mine. 
Here he came to the ends of the earth and took —a hole, not a 
house, and all that we might not be neighbors. The jealous 
wretch, always the same, ever for spite ! 

Gorgo — Don’t talk of your husband Dinon like that, my 
dear girl, before the little boy, —look how he is staring at 
you! Never mind, Zopyrion, sweet child, she is not speaking 
about papa. 

Praxinoé — Our Lady! the child takes notice !1 

Gorgo — Nice papa! 

Prazxinoé— That papa of his the other day — we call every 
day “the other day” —- went to get soap and rouge at the shop, 
and back he came to me with salt—the great, big, endless 
fellow ! 

Gorgo — Mine has the same trick, too, a perfect spendthrift 
—Diocleides! Yesterday he got what he meant for five fleeces, 
and paid seven shillings apiece for — what do you suppose ? — 
dogskins, shreds of old leather wallets, mere trash — trouble 
on trouble. But come, take your cloak and shawl. Let us be 
off to the palace of rich Ptolemy, the king, to see the Adonis. 
I hear the queen has provided something splendid ! 

Praxinoé'— Fine folks do everything finely. 

Gorgo — What a tale you will have to tell about the things 
you have seen to any one who has not seen them! It seems 
nearly time to go. 

Praxinoé —Idlers have always holiday. Eunoé, bring the 
water and put it down in the middle of the room, lazy creature 
that you are! Cats like always to sleep soft! Come, bustle, 
bring the water: quicker! I want water first, and how she 
carries it! Give it me all the same; don’t pour out so much, 
you extravagant thing. Stupid girl! why are you wetting 
my dress? There, stop; I have washed my hands, as heaven 
would have it. Where is the key of the big chest? Bring it 
here. 

Gorgo — Praxinoé, that full body becomes you wonderfully, 
Tell me, how much did the stuff cost you just off the loom? 

Pravinoé— Don’t speak of it, Gorgo! More than eight 


1 Our Lady here is Persephone. The ejaculation served for the old as well 
as for the new religion of Sicily. 
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pounds in good silver money, —and the work on it! I nearly 
slaved my soul out over it! 

Gorgo — Well, it is most successful ; all you could wish. 

Prazinoé— Thanks for the pretty speech! Bring my 
shawl, and set my hat on my head, the fashionable way. No, 
child, I don’t mean to take you. Boo! Bogies! There’s a 
thorse that bites! Cry as much as you please, but I cannot have 
you lamed. Let us be moving. Phrygia, take the child, and 
‘keep him amused, call in the dog, and shut the street door. 

[ They go into the street. 

Ye gods, what a crowd! How on earth are we ever to get: 
through this coil? They are like ants that no one can measure 
or number. Many a good deed have you done, Ptolemy ; since 
your father joined the immortals, there’s never a malefactor to 
spoil the passer-by, creeping on him in Egyptian fashion. 
Oh! the tricks those perfect rascals used to play! Birds of 
a feather, ill jesters, scoundrels all! Dear Gorgo, what will 
become of us? Here come the king’s war horses! My dear 
man, don’t trample on me. Look, the bay’s rearing! See, what 
temper! Eunoé, you foolhardy girl, will you never keep out 
of the way? The beast will kill the man that’s leading him. 
What a good thing it is for me that my brat stays safe at 
home. 

Gorgo — Courage, Praxinoé. Weare safe behind them now, 
and they have gone to their station. 

Praxinoé— There! I begin to be myself again. Ever since 
I was a child I have feared nothing so much as horses and the 
chilly snake. Come along, the huge mob is overflowing us. 

Gorgo (to an old woman)—Are you from the Court, 
mother ? 

Old Woman —I am, my child. 

— Praxinoé — Is it easy to get there? 

Old Woman—The Acheans got nto Troy by trying, my 
prettiest of ladies. Trying will do everything in the long run. 

Gorgo —'The old wife has spoken her oracles, and off she 
goes. 

Praxinoé— Women know everything, yes, and how Zeus 
married Hera ! 

Gorgo— See, Praxinoé, what a crowd there is about the 
doors. 

Praxinoé — Monstrous, Gorgo! Give me your hand, and 
you, Eunoé, catch hold of Eutychis ; never lose hold of her, for 
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fear lest you get lost. Let us all go in together; Eunoé, 
clutch tight tome. Oh, how tiresome, Gorgo, my muslin veil 
is torn in two already! For heaven’s sake, sir, if you ever 
wish to be fortunate, take care of my shawl ! 

Stranger —I can hardly help myself, but for all that I will 
be as careful as I can. 

Prazinoé'— How close-packed the mob is, they hustle like a 
herd of swine. 

Stranger — Courage, lady, all is well with us now. 

Prazinoé — Both this year and forever may all be well with 
you, my dear sir, for your care of us. A good kind man! 
We're letting Eunoé get squeezed — come, wretched girl, push 
your way through. That is the way. Weare all on the right 
side of the door, quoth the bridegroom, when he had shut him- 
self in with his bride. 

Gorge — Do come here, Praxinoé. Look first at these em- 
brorderies. How light and how lovely! You will call them 
the garments of the gods. 

Praxinoé— Lady Athene, what spinning women wrought 
them, what painters designed these drawings, so true they are? 
How naturally they stand and move, like living creatures, not 
patterns woven. What a clever thing is man! Ah, and him- 
self — Adonis —how beautiful to behold he lies on his silver 
couch, with the first down on his cheeks, the thrice-beloved 
Adonis, — Adonis beloved even among the dead, 

A Stranger — You weariful women, do cease your endless 
cooing talk! They bore one to death with their eternal broad 
vowels ! 

Gorgo — Indeed ! And where may this person come from ? 
What is it to you if we are chatterboxes? Give orders to your 
own servants, sir. Do you pretend to command ladies of Syra- 
cuse? If you must know, we are Corinthians by descent, like 
Bellerophon himself, and we speak Peloponnesian. Dorian 
women may lawfully speak Doric, I presume ? 

Prazxinoé — Lady Persephone, never may we have more than 
one master, I am not afraid of your putting me on short 
commons. 

Gorgo— Hush, hush, Praxinde—the Argive woman’s 
daughter, the great singer, is beginning the “ Adonis”; she that 
won the prize last year for dirge singing, I am sure she will 
give us something lovely ; see, she is preluding with her airs 
and graces. 
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Tur PsAtm or ADONIS. 


O Queen that lovest Golgi, and Idalium, and the steep of Eryx, 
O Aphrodite, that playest with gold, lo, from the stream eternal of 
Acheron they have brought back to thee Adonis—even in the 
twelfth month they have brought him, the dainty-footed Hours. 
Tardiest of the Immortals are the beloved Hours, but dear and de- 
sired they come, for always, to all mortals, they bring some gift 
with them. O Cypris, daughter of Didné, from mortal to immortal, 
so men tell, thou hast changed Berenice, dropping softly in the 
woman’s breast the stuff of immortality. 

Therefore, for thy delight, O thou of many names and many 
temples, doth the daughter of Berenice, even Arsinoé, lovely as 
Helen, cherish Adonis with all things beautiful. 

Before him lie all ripe fruits that the tall trees’ branches bear, 
and the delicate gardens, arrayed in baskets of silver, and the golden 
vessels are full of incense of Syria. And all the dainty cakes that 
women fashion in the kneading tray, mingling blossoms manffold 
with the white wheaten flour, all that is wrought of honey sweet, 
and in soft olive oil, all cakes fashioned in the semblance of things 
that fly, and of things that creep, lo, here they are set before him. 

Here are built for him shadowy bowers of green, all laden with 
tender anise, and children flit overhead — the little Loves —as the 
young nightingales perched upon the trees fly forth and try their 
’ wings from: bough to bough. 

O the ebony, O the gold, O the twin eagles of white ivory that 
carry to Zeus, the son of Cronos, his darling, his cup-bearer! O the 
purple coverlet strewn above, more soft than sleep! So Miletus will 
say, and whoso feeds sheep in Samos. 

Another bed is strewn for beautiful Adonis, one bed Cypris keeps 
and one the rosy-armed Adonis. A bridegroom of eighteen or nine- 
teen years is he, his kisses are not rough, the golden down being 
yet upon his lips! And now, good-night to Cypris, in the arms 
of her lover! But lo, in the morning we will all of us gather with 
the dew, and carry him forth among the waves that break upon the 
beach ; and with locks unloosed, and ungirt raiment falling to the 
ankles, and bosoms bare, will we begin our shrill sweet song. 

Thou only, dear Adonis, so men tell, thou only of the demigods 
dost visit both this world and the stream of Acheron. For Aga- 
memnon had no such lot, nor Aias, that mighty lord of the terrible 
anger, nor Hector, the eldest born of the twenty sons of Hecabe, nor 
Patroclus, nor Pyrrhus that returned out of Troyland, nor the heroes 
of yet more ancient days, the Lapithe and Deucalion’s sons, nor the 
sons of Pelops, and the chiefs of Pelasgian Argos. Be gracious 
now, dear Adonis, and propitious even in the coming year. Dear to 
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us has thine advent been, Adonis, and dear shall it be when thou 
comest again. 


Gorgo — Praxinoé, the woman is cleverer than we fancied ! 
Happy woman to know so much, thrice happy to have so sweet 
a voice. Well, all the same, it is time to be making for home. 
Diocleides has not had his dinner, and the man is all vinegar, 
—don’t venture near him when he is kept waiting for dinner. 
Farewell, beloved Adonis, may you find us glad at your next 
coming ! 
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A LAMENT FOR ADONIS. 
By BION. 
(Translation of Mrs. Browning.) 


[Bion was born at Smyrna ; flourished about 280 ; contemporary of Theocri- 
tus, and wrote pastorals in the same manner. He was greatly beloved. See 
‘¢ Lament for Bion’? under Moschus. ] 


I. 


I mourn for Adonis — Adonis is dead, 

Fair Adonis is dead and the Loves are lamenting. 
Sleep, Cypris, no more on thy purple-strewed bed: 

Arise, wretch stoled in black; beat thy breast unrelenting, 
And shriek to the worlds, “ Fair Adonis is dead!” 


II. 


I mourn for Adonis —the Loves are lamenting. 
He lies on the hills in his beauty and death; 
The white tusk of a boar has transpierced his white thigh. 
Cytherea grows mad at his thin gasping breath, 
While the black blood drips down on the pale ivory, 
And his eyeballs lie quenched with the weight of his brows, 
The rose fades from his lips, and upon them just parted 
The kiss dies the goddess consents not to lose, 
Though the kiss of the Dead cannot make her glad-hearted: 
He knows not who kisses him dead in the dews. 


Ill. 


I mourn for Adonis — the Loves are lamenting. 
Deep, deep in the thigh is Adonis’s wound, 
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But a deeper, is Cypris’s bosom presenting. 
The youth lieth dead while his dogs howl around, 

And the nymphs weep aloud from the mists of the hill, 
And the poor Aphrodité, with tresses unbound, 

All disheveled, unsandaled, shrieks mournful and shrill 
Through the dusk of the groves. The thorns, tearing her feet, 

Gather up the red flower of her blood which is holy, 
Each footstep she takes: and the valleys repeat 

The sharp cry she utters and draw it out slowly. 
She calls on her spouse, her Assyrian, on him 

Her own youth, while the dark blood spreads over his body, 
The chest taking hue from the gash in the limb, 

And the bosom, once ivory, turning to ruddy. 


IV. 


Ah, ah, Cytherea! the Loves are lamenting. 

She lost her fair spouse and so lost her fair smile: 
When he lived she was fair, by the whole world’s consenting, 

Whose fairness is dead with him: woe worth the while! 
All the mountains above and the oaklands below 

Murmur, ah, ah, Adonis! the streams overflow 
Aphrodité’s deep wail; river fountains in pity 

Weep soft in the hills, and the flowers as they blow 
Redden outward with sorrow, while all hear her go 

With the song of her sadness through mountain and city. 


Vv. 


Ah, ah, Cytherea!’ Adonis is dead, 
Fair Adonis is dead — Echo answers, Adonis! 
Who weeps not for Cypris, when bowing her head 
She stares at the wound where it gapes and astonies? 
— When, ah, ah! —she saw how the blood ran away 
And empurpled the thigh, and, with wild hands flung out, 
Said with sobs: “Stay, Adonis! unhappy one, stay, 
Let me feel thee once more, let me ring thee about 
With the clasp of my arms, and press kiss into kiss! 
Wait a little, Adonis, and kiss me again, 
For the last time, beloved, —and but so much of this 
That the kiss may learn life from the warmth of the strain! 
— Till thy breath shall exude from thy soul to my mouth, 
To my heart, and, the love charm I once more receiving 
May drink thy love in it and keep of a truth 
That one kiss in the place of Adonis the living. 
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Thou fliest me, mournful one, fliest me far, 
My Adonis, and seekest the Acheron portal, — 
To Hell’s cruel King goest down with a sear, 
While I weep and live on like a wretched immortal, 
And follow no step! O Persephoné, take him, 
My husband !—thow’rt better and brighter than I, 
So all beauty flows down to thee: I cannot make him 
Look up at my grief; there’s despair in my cry, 
Since I wail for Adonis who died to me — died to me — 
Then, I fear thee! — Art thou dead, my Adored ? 
Passion ends like a dream in the sleep that’s denied to me, 
Cypris is widowed, the Loves seek their lord 
Ali the house through in vain. Charm of cestus has ceased 
With thy clasp! O too bold in the hunt past preventing, 
Ay, mad, thou so fair, to have strife with a beast!” 
Thus the goddess wailed on —and the Loves are lamenting, 


VI. 


Ah, ah, Cytherea! Adonis is dead. 

She wept tear after tear with the blood which was shed, 
And both turned into flowers for the earth’s garden close, 
Her tears, to the windflower; his blood. to the rose. 


VII. 


I mourn for Adonis — Adonis is dead. 

Weep no more in the woods, Cytherea, thy lover! 
So, well: make a place for his corse in thy bed, 

With the purples thou sleepest in, under and over. 
He’s fair though a corse —a fair corse, like a sleeper. 

Lay him soft in the silks he had pleasure to fold 
When, beside thee at night, holy dreams deep and deeper 

Enclosed his young life on the couch made of gold. 
Love him still, poor Adonis; cast on him together 

The crowns and the flowers: since he died from the place, 
Why, let all die with him; let the blossoms go wither, 

Rain myrtles and olive buds down on his face. 

Rain the myrrh down, let all that is best fall a-pining, 

Since the myrrh of his life from thy keeping is swept. 
Pale he lay, thine Adonis, in purples reclining ; 

The Loves raised their voices around him and wept. 
They have shorn their bright curls off to cast on Adonis; 
One treads on his bow, — on his arrows, another, — 

One breaks up a well-feathered quiver, and one is 
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Bent low at a sandal, untying the strings, 

And one carries the vases of gold from the springs, 
While one washes the wound, — and behind them a brother 

Fans down on the body sweet air with his wings. 


Vill. 


Cytherea herself now the Loves are lamenting. 
Each torch at the door Hymenzus blew out. 
And, the marriage wreath dropping its leaves as repenting, 
No more “Hymen, Hymen,” is chanted about, 
But the ai ai instead — “ Ai alas!” is begun 
For Adonis, and then follows “ Ai Hymeneus!” 
The Graces are weeping for Cinyris’s son, 
Sobbing low each to each, “His fair eyes cannot see us!” 
Their wail strikes more shrill than the sadder Dioné’s. 
The Fates mourn aloud for Adonis, Adonis, 
Deep chanting; he hears not a word that they say: 
He would hear, but Persephoné has him in keeping. 
— Cease moan, Cytherea! leave pomps for to-day, 
And weep new when a new year refits thee for weeping. 
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CASSANDRA’S PROPHECY. 
By LYCOPHRON. 
(Translated by Viscount Royston.) 


{Lycornroy, a Greek critic and tragic poet, born at Chalcis in Eubea, but 
an Alexandrian by residence and work, flonrished in the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, B.c. 285-247. Intrusted by him with the arrangement of the comedies 
in the Alexandrian library, he wrote a treatise on comedy, but his chief produc- 
tion was a body of tragedies forty-six or sixty-four in number. His only extant 
work is ‘‘ Cassandra,’’ an imaginary prophecy by that daughter of Priam con- 
cerning the fate of Troy and the Greek and Trojan heroes. ] 


Hark, how Myrinna groans! the shores resound 
With snorting steeds, and furious chivalry: 
Down leaps the Wolf, to lap the blood of kings, 
Down on our strand; within her wounded breast 
Earth feels the stroke, and pours the fateful stream 
On high, the fountains of the deep disclosed. 

Now Mars showers down a fiery sleet, and winds 
His trumpet-shell, distilling blood, and now, 
Knit with the Furies and the Fates in dance, 
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Leads on the dreadful revelry ; the fields 
With iron harvests of embattled spears 
Gleam; from the towers I hear a voice of woe 
Rise to the steadfast Empyréan; crowds 

Of zoneless matrons rend their flowing robes, 
And sobs and shrieks ery loud unto the night 
One woe is past! Another woe succeeds! 

This, this shall gnaw my heart! then shall I feel 
The venomed pang, the rankling of the soul, 

Then when the Eagle, bony and gaunt and grim, 
Shall wave his shadowy wings, and plow the winds 
On clanging penns, and o’er the subject plain 
Wheel his wide-circling flight in many a gyre, 
Pounce on his prey, scream loud with savage joy, 
And plunge his talons in my Brother’s breast, 

(My best beloved, my Father’s dear delight, 

Our hope, our stay!) then, soaring to the clouds, 
Shower down his blood upon his native woods, 
And bathe the terrors of his beak in gore. 

Oh God! what column of our house, what stay, 
What massy bulwark fit to bear the weight 
Of mightiest monarchies, hast thou o’erthrown! 
But not without sharp pangs the Dorian host 
Shall scoff our tears, and mock our miseries, 

And, as the corpse in sad procession rolls, 

Shall laugh the loud and bitter laugh of scorn, 
When through the blazing helms and blazing prows 
Pale crowds shall rush, and with uplifted hands 
And earnest prayer invoke protector Jove 

Vainly ; for then nor foss, nor earthly mound, 

Nor bars, nor bolts, nor massy walls, though flanked 
With beetling towers, and rough with palisades, 
Ought shall avail; but (thick as clustering bees, 
When sulphurous streams ascend, and sudden flames 
Invade their populous cells) down from the barks, 
Heaps upon heaps, the dying swarms shall roll, 
And temper foreign furrows with their gore! 

Then, thrones and kingdoms, potentates whose veins 
Swell high with noble blood, whose falchions mow 
“The ranks, and squadrons, and right forms of war,” 
Down e’en to earth thy dreaded hands shall crush, 
Loaded with death, and maddening for the fray. 
But I shall bear the weight of woe, but I 
Shall shed the ceaseless tear; for sad and dawn, 
And sad the day shall rise when thou art slain! 
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Saddest, while Time athwart the deep serene 
Rolls on the silver circle of the moon. 

Thee too I weep, no more thy youthful form 
Shall blossom with new beauties, now no more 
Thy brother’s arms shall twine about thy neck 
In strict embrace, but to the Dragon’s heart 
Swift shalt thou send thy shafts entipped with flame, 
And round his bosom weave the liméd nets 
Of love; but loathing shall possess thy soul, 
Thy blood shall flow upon thy father’s hearth, 
And low the glories of thine head shall lie. 

But I, who fled the bridal yoke, who count 
The tedious moments, closed in dungeon walls 
Dark and o’er-canopied with massy stone; 

E’en I, who drove the genial God of Day 

Far from my couch, nor heeded that he rules 

The Hours, Eternal beam! essence divine! 

Who vainly hoped to live pure as the maid, 

The Laphrian virgin, till decrepit age 

Should starve my cheeks, and wither all my prime; 
Vainly shall call on the Budéan queen, 

Dragged like a dove unto the vulture’s bed! 

But she, who from the lofty throne of Jove 

Shot like a star, and shed her looks benign 

On Ilus, such as in his soul infused 

Sovereign delight, upon the sculptured roof 
Furious shall glance her ardent eyes; the Greece 
For this one crime, aye for this one, shall weep 
Myriads of sons; no funeral urn, but rocks 

Shall hearse their bones; no friends upon their dust 
Shall pour the dark libations of the dead ; 

A name, a breath, an empty sound remains, 

A fruitless marble warm with bitter tears 

Of sires, and orphan babes, and widowed wives! 

Ye cliffs of Zarax, and ye waves which wash 
Opheltes’ crags, and melancholy shore, 

Ye rocks of Trychas, Nedon’s dangerous heights, 
Dirphossian ridges, and Diacrian caves, 

Ye plains where Phoreys broods upon the deep, 
And founds his floating palaces, what sobs 

Of dying men shall ye not hear? what groans 

Of masts and wrecks, all crashing in the wind? 
What mighty waters, whose receding waves 
Bursting, shall rend the continents of earth ? 
What shoals shall writhe upon the sea-beat rocks ? 
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While through the mantling majesty of clouds 
Descending thunderbolts shall blast their limbs, 
Who erst came heedless on, nor knew their course. 
Giddy with wine, and mad with jollity, | 
While on the cliffs the mighty felon sat 
In baleful guidance, waving in his hand 
The luring flame far streaming o’er the main. 
One, like a sea bird floating on the foam, 
The rush of waves shall dash between the rocks, 
On Gyre’s height spreading his dripping wings 
To catch the drying gales, and sun his plumes; 
But rising in his might, the King of Floods 
Shall dash the boaster with his forky mace 
Sheer from the marble battlements, to roam 
With ores, and screaming gulls, and forms marine; 
And on the shore his mangled corpse shall lie, 
FE’en as a dolphin, withering in the beams 
Of Sol, ’mid weedy refuse of the surge 
And bedded heaps of putrefying ooze; 
These sad remains the Nereid shall inurn, 
The silver-footed dame beloved of Jove, 
And by th’ Ortygian Isle shall rise the tomb, 
O’er which the white foam of the billowy wave 
Shall dash, and shake the marble sepulchre 
Rocked by the broad Aigéan; to the shades 
His sprite shall flit, and sternly chide the Queen 
Of soft desires, the Melinéan dame, 
Who round him shall entwine the subtile net, 
And breathe upon his soul the blast of love, 
If love it may be called, —a sudden gust, 
A transient flame, a self-consuming fire, 
A meteor lighted by the Furies’ torch. 
Woe! woe! inextricable woe, and sounds 
Of sullen sobs shall echo round the shore 
From where Arethus rolls to where on high 
Libethrian Dotium rears his massy gates! 
What groans shall peal on Acherusian banks 
To hymn my spousals! how upon the soul, 
Voice, other than the voice of joy, shall swell, 
When many a hero floating on the wave 
Sea monsters shall devour with bloody jaws! 
When many a warrior stretched upon the strand 
Shall feel the thoughts of home rush on his heart, 


“ By strangers honored, and by strangers mourned !” 
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EPIGRAMS AND EPITAPHS OF CALLIMACHUS. 
(Verse translations made for this work.) 


[Cariimacuus, a celebrated Greek poet, was born at Cyrene in Africa, and 
became librarian of the Alexandrian library about B.c. 260, holding the position 
till his death about 240. He was regarded as the greatest of Greek elegiac poets ; 
and was also a great critic and teacher, several famous men being his pupils. ] 


Late hearing, Heraclitus, of thine end, 
The tears welled in me as the memory rose 
How oft we twain had made the sunset close 
Upon our converse; yet I know, my friend, 
Singer of Halicarnassus, that thou must 
Long, long ago have moldered into dust. 
But still thy strains survive, and Hades old, 
All-spoiler, shall not grasp them in his hold. 


Here dwell I, Timon, the man-hater: but pass on: bid me 
woes as many as you will, only pass on. 

A. Doth Charidas rest beneath thee? B. If you mean the 
son of Arimnas the Cyrenzan, he rests beneath me. A. O 
Charidas, what are the things below? B. Vast darkness. 
A. And what the returns toearth? B. Alie. A. And Pluto? 
B. A fable, we have perished utterly. This is my true speech 
to you; but if you want the pleasant style of ‘speech, the Pel- 
lean’s great ox is in the shades. (That is, I can lie to you as 
well about the immortality of cattle as of men.) 


Oft mourn the Samian maids that passed away 
Is witty Crethis, graceful in her play, 

A fellow-worker brightening all the day, 

And free of speech; but here she soundly sleeps 
The slumber fate for every mortal keeps. 


Would there had never been swift ships: for then we would 
not lament for Sopolis, son of Dioclides. But now he drifts a 
corse somewhere in the sea, and in his stead we pass by a name 
and a cenotaph. 

At dawn we were burying Menalippus, and at sunset the 
maiden Basilo died by her own hand. For she had not the 
heart to live, when she had placed her brother in the flame. 
So the house of their sire Aristippus saw a double woe; and 
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all Cyrene was downcast, when it saw the house of persons 
happy in their children bereaved. 

From small means I had a light subsistence, neither doing 
aught ill, nor wronging any one. O dear earth, if I, Micilus, 
have commended aught that is bad, neither do thou lie light 
on me, nor ye other gods, who hold me. 

The three-years-old Astyanax, while sporting round about 
a well, a mute image of a form drew in to itself. And from the 
water the mother snatched her drenched boy, examining whether 
he had any portion of life. But the infant did not defile the 
Nymphs, for, hushed on the lap of his mother, he sleeps his deep 
sleep. 

Worn out with age and poverty, and no man outstretching 
a contribution for misfortune, I have come into my tomb by 
degrees with my trembling limbs. With difficulty have I 
found the goal of a troublous life. And in my case the cus- 
tom of the dead hath been changed. For I did not die first, 
and then was buried; but was buried, and then died. 

Bid me not hail, bad heart, but pass on. Thy not laughing 
is equal joy to me. 


The hunter, O Epicydes, hunts on the mountain crag 
For hare and trail of antelope — versed in the rime and the snow; 
But if any one call to him, “ Here is a stricken and dying stag,” 
He scorns the helpless quarry and lets the vantage go. 
Such is my love: it is apt at pursuing what flies it most fleet, 
But hastens, unheeding its gain, past the captive that lies at its feet. 


May you sleep, Conopium, 
Flinty-hearted maiden, 
As at this cold vestibule 
You leave me serenading ! 
May you sleep, you wicked girl, 
The sleep you give your lover: 
Pity even in a dream 
You cannot discover! 
Neighbors pity, but not you, 
Even in your slumber: 
Soon, though, you'll remember this 
When gray hairs you number! 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE ARGO. 


By APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 


[APortonius was born about B.c. 235, at Alexandria or its neighbor Nau- 
cratis. He studied under Callimachus; they quarreled and lampooned each 
other bitterly, and the superior prestige of the master prevented the pupil’s 
work from gaining recognition ; the latter then removed to Rhodes (whence his 
nickname ‘‘ The Rhodian’’), was at once acknowledged the best poet of his day, 
and later returned famous to Alexandria, becoming librarian of the great royal 
museum there. He died in181. His chief surviving work is the ‘‘ Argonautica,”’ 
an epic on the search for the Golden Fleece, imitating Homer with much grace 
and force. ] 


THe HARPIES. 


Here Phineus, son of Agenor, had his home beside the sea; 
he who, by reason of the divination that the son of Leto granted 
him aforetime, suffered most awful woes, far beyond all men ; 
for not one jot did he regard even Zeus himself, in foretelling 
the sacred purpose to men unerringly. Wherefore Zeus granted 
him a weary length of days, but reft his eyes of the sweet light, 
nor suffered him to have any joy of all the countless gifts, which 
those, who dwelt around and sought to him for oracles, were 
ever bringing to his house. But suddenly through the clouds 
the Harpies darted nigh, and kept snatching them from his 
mouth or hands in their talons. Sometimes never a morsel of 
food was left him, sometimes a scrap, that he might live and 
suffer. And upon his food they spread a fetid stench; and 
none could endure to bring food to his mouth, but stood afar 
off; so foul a reek breathed from the remnants of his meal. At 
once, when he heard the sound and noise of a company, he per- 
ceived that they were the very men now passing by, at whose 
coming an oracle from Zeus had said that he should enjoy his 
food. Up from his couch he rose, as it were, a lifeless phan- 
tom, and, leaning on his staff, came to the door on his wrinkled 
feet, feeling his way along the walls ; and, as he went, his limbs 
trembled from weakness and age, and his skin was dry and caked 
with filth, and naught but the skin held his bones together. So 
he came forth from his hall, and sat down with heavy knees on 
the threshold of the court, and a dark mantle wrapped him, and 
seemed to sweep the ground below all round; and there he 
sank with never a word, in strengthless lethargy. 

But they, when they saw him, gathered round, and were 
astonied. And he, drawing a labored breath from the bottom 
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of his chest, took up his parable for them and said : “ Hearken, 
choice sons of all the Hellenes, if ’tis you in very truth, whom 
now Jason, at the king’s chill bidding, is leading on the ship 
Argo to fetch the fleece. ’Tis surely you. Still doth my mind 
know each thing by its divining. Wherefore to thee, my prince, 
thou son of Leto, do I give thanks even in my cruel sufferings. 
By Zeus, the god of suppliants, most awful god to sinful men, 
for Pheebus’ sake and for the sake of Hera herself, who before 
all other gods hath had you in her keeping as ye came, help me, 
I implore ; rescue a hapless wretch from misery, and do not 
heedlessly go hence and leave me thus. For not only hath the 
avenging fiend set his heel upon my eyes, not only do I drag 
out to the end a tedious old age, but yet another most bitter 
pain is added to the tale. Harpies, swooping from some unseen 
den of destruction, that I see not, do snatch the food from my 
mouth. And I have no plan to help me. But lightly would 
my mind forget her longing for a meal, or the thought of them, 
so quickly fly they through the air. But if, as happens. at 
times, they leave me some scrap of food, a noisome stench it 
hath, and a smell too strong to bear, nor could any mortal man 
draw nigh and bear it even for a little while, no, not though 
his heart were forged of adamant. But me, God wot, doth ne- 
cessity, cruel and insatiate, constrain to abide, and abiding to 
put such food in my miserable belly. Them ’tis heaven’s decree 
that the sons of Boreas shall check ; and they shall ward them 
off, for they are my kinsmen, if indeed I am that Phineus, who 
in days gone by had a name amongst men for my wealth and 
divination, whom Agenor, my sire, begat; their sister Cleo- 
patra did I bring to my house as wife with gifts of wooing, 
what time I ruled among the Thracians.” 

So spake the son of Agenor; and deep sorrow took hold on 
each of the heroes, but specially on the two sons of Boreas. But 
they wiped away a tear and drew nigh, and thus spake Zetes, 
taking in his the hand of the suffering old man: “ Ah! poor 
sufferer, methinks there is no other man more wretched than 
thee. Why is it that such woes have fastened on thee? Is it 
that thou hast sinned against the gods in deadly folly through 
thy skill in divination? Wherefore are they so greatly wroth 
against thee? Lo! our heart within us is sorely bewildered, 
though we yearn to help thee, if in very truth the god hath re- 
served for us twain this honor. For plain to see are the rebukes 
that the immortals send on us men of earth. Nor will we check 
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the coming of the Harpies, for all our eagerness, till that thou 
swear that we shall not fall from heaven’s favor in return for 
this.” So spake he, and straight that aged man opened his 
sightless eyes and lifted them up, and thus made answer: 
“Hush! remind me not of those things, my son. The son of 
Leto be my witness, who of his kindness taught me divination; 
be witness that ill-omened fate, that is my lot, and this dark 
cloud upon my eyes, and the gods below, whose favor may I 
never find if I die perjured thus, that there shall come no wrath 
from heaven on you by reason of your aid.” 

Then were those twain eager to help him by reason of the 
oath, and quickly did the young men make ready a feast for 
the old man, a last booty for the Harpies; and the two stood 
near to strike them with their swords as they swooped down. 
Soon. as ever that aged man did touch the food, down rushed 
those Harpies with whir of wings at once, eager for the food, 
like grievous blasts, or like lightning darting suddenly from 
the clouds; but those heroes, when they saw them in mid air, 
shouted; and they at the noise sped off afar across the sea af- 
ter they had devoured everything, but behind them was left an 
intolerable stench. And the two sons of Boreas started in pur- 
suit of them with their swords drawn; for Zeus inspired them 
with tireless courage, and ’twas not without the will of Zeus 
that they followed them, for they would dart past the breath of 
the west wind, what time they went to and from Phineus. As 
when upon the hilltops dogs skilled in the chase run on the 
track of horned goats or deer, and, straining at full speed just 
behind, in vain do gnash their teeth upon their lips; even 
so Zetes and Calais, darting very nigh to them, in vain grazed 
them with their finger tips. And now, I trow, they would have 
torn them in pieces against the will of the gods on the floating 
islands, after they had come afar, had not swift Iris seen them, 
and darting down from the clear heaven above stayed them with 
this word of rebuke, “ Ye sons of Boreas, ’tis not ordained that 
ye should slay the Harpies, the hounds of mighty Zeus, with 
your swords; but I,even I, will give you an oath that they will 
come no more nigh him.” 

Therewith she sware by the stream of Styx, most dire and 
awful oath for all the gods, that these should never again draw 
near unto the house of Phineus, son of Agenor, for even so was 
it fated. So they yielded to her oath and turned to hasten 
back to the ship. 
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THE SYMPLEGADES. 


After this, when they had built an altar to the twelve 
blessed gods on the edge of the sea opposite, and had offered 
sacrifice upon it, they went aboard their swift ship to row 
away; nor did they forget to take with them a timorous dove, 
but Euphemus clutched her in his hand, cowering with terror, 
and carried her along, and they loosed their double cables from 
the shore. 

Nor, I ween, had they started, ere Athene was ware of 
them, and forthwith and hastily she stepped upon a light cloud, 
which should bear her at once for all her weight; and she 
hasted on her way seaward, with kindly intent to the rowers. 
As when aman goes wandering from his country, as oft we 
men do wander in our hardihood, and there is no land too far 
away, for every path lies open before his eyes, when lo! he 
seeth in his mind his own home, and withal there appeareth a 
way to it over land or over sea, and keenly he pondereth this 
way and that, and searcheth it out with his eyes; even so the 
daughter of Zeus, swiftly darting on, set foot upon the cheer- 
less strand of Thynia. . 

Now they, when they came to the strait of the winding pas- 
sage, walled in with beetling crags on either side, while an 
eddying current from below washed up against the ship as it 
went on its way; and on they went in grievous fear, and 
already on their ears the thud of clashing rocks smote unceas- 
ingly, and the dripping cliffs roared; in that very hour the 
hero Euphemus clutched the dove in his hand, and went to 
take his stand upon the prow; while they, at the bidding of 
Tiphys, son of Hagnias, rowed with a will, that they might 
drive right through the rocks, trusting in their might. And 
as they rounded a bend, they saw those rocks opening for the 
last time of all. And their spirit melted at the sight ; but the 
hero Euphemus sent forth the dove to dart through on her 
wings, and they, one and all, lifted up their heads to see, and 
she sped through them, but at once the two rocks met again 
with a clash ; and the foam leaped up in a seething mass like a 
cloud, and grimly roared the sea, and all around the great 
firmament bellowed. And the hollow caves echoed beneath 
the rugged rocks as the sea went surging in, and high on the 
cliffs was the white spray vomited as the billow dashed upon 
them. ‘Then did the current spin the ship round. And the 
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rocks cut off just the tail feathers of the dove, but she darted 
away unhurt. And loudly the rowers cheered, but Tiphys 
himself shouted to them to row lustily, for once more the rocks 
were opening. Then came trembling on them as they rowed, 
until the wave with its returning wash came and bore the ship 
within the rocks. Thereon most awful fear seized on all, for 
above their head was death with no escape; and now on this 
side and on that lay broad Pontus to their view, when sud- 
denly in front rose up a mighty arching wave, like to a steep 
hill, and they bowed down their heads at the sight. For it 
seemed as if it must indeed leap down and whelm the ship 
entirely. But Tiphys was quick to ease her as she labored to 
the rowing, and the wave rolled with all his force beneath the~ 
keel, and lifted up the ship herself from underneath, far from 
the rocks, and high on the crest of the billow she was borne. 
Then did Euphemus go amongst all the crew, and call to them 
to lay on to their oars with all their might, and they smote the 
water at his ery. So she sprang forward twice as far as any 
other ship would have yielded to rowers, and the oars bent 
like curved bows as the heroes strained. In that instant the 
vaulted wave was past them, and she at once was riding over 
the furious billow like a roller, plunging headlong forward o’er 
the trough of the sea. But the eddying current stayed the 
ship in the midst of “ the Clashers,” and they quaked on either 
side, and thundered, and the ship timbers throbbed. Then did 
Athene with her left hand hold the stubborn rock apart, while 
with her right she thrust them through upon their course; and 
the ship shot through the air like a winged arrow. Yet the 
rocks, ceaselessly dashing together, crushed off, in passing, the 
tip of the carved stern. And Athene sped back to Olympus, 
when they were escaped unhurt. But the rocks closed up 
together, rooted firm forever; even so was it decreed by the 
blessed gods, whenso a man should have passed through alive 
in his ship. 


THe FLIGHT oF MEDBA. 


Eetes amongst the chosen captains of his people was 
devising sheer treachery against the heroes all night in his halls, 
in wild fury at the sorry ending of the contest; and he was 
very sure, that angry sire, that these things were not being 
accomplished without the aid of his own daughters. 
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But upon Medea’s heart Hera cast most grievous fear, and 
she trembled, like some nimble fawn, which the barking of 
hounds hath frighted in the thickets of a deep woodland. For 
anon she thought that of a surety her help would never escape 
her father’s eye, and right soon would she fill up her cup of 
bitterness. And she terrified her handmaids, who were privy 
thereto; and her eyes were full of fire, and in her ears there 
rang a fearful sound; and oft would she clutch at her throat, 
and oft tear the hair upon her head and groan in sore anguish. 
Yea, and in that hour would the maid have overleaped her doom 
and died of a poisoned cup, bringing to naught the plans of 
Hera; but the goddess drove her in panic to fly with the sons 
of Phrixus. And her fluttering heart was comforted within 
her. So she in eager haste poured from the casket all her 
drugs at once into the folds of her bosom. And she kissed 
her bed and the posts of the doors on either side, and stroked 
the walls fondly, and with her hand cut off one long tress and 
left it in her chamber, a memorial of her girlish days for her 
mother; then with a voice all choked with sobs she wept aloud: 
* Ah, mother mine! I leave thee here this one long tress 
instead of me, and go; so take this last farewell as I go far 
from hence; farewell, Chalciope, farewell to all my home! 
Would that the sea had dashed thee, stranger, in pieces, or 
ever thou didst reach the Colchian land!” 

So spake she, and from her eyes poured forth a flood of 
tears. Even asa captive maid stealeth forth from a wealthy 
house, one whom fate hath lately reft from her country, and 
as yet knoweth she naught of grievous toil, but a stranger to 
misery and slavish tasks, she cometh in terror “neath the cruel 
hands of a mistress; like her the lovely maiden stole forth 
swiftly from her home. And the bolts of the doors yielded of 
their own accord to her touch, springing back at her hurried 
spells. With bare feet she sped along the narrow paths, 
drawing her robe with her left hand over her brows to veil 
her face and fair cheeks, while with her right hand she lifted 
up the hem of her garment. Swiftly along the unseen track 
she came in her terror outside the towers of the spacious town, 
and none of the guard marked her, for she sped on and they 
knew it not. Then marked she well her way unto the temple, 
for she was not ignorant of the paths, having wandered thither 
oft aforetime in quest of corpses and the noxious roots of the 
earth, as a sorceress must ; yet did her heart quake with fear 
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and trembling. Now Titania, goddess of the moon, as she 
sailed up the distant sky, caught sight of that maid distraught, 
and savagely she exulted o’er her in words like these; “ So 
I am not the only one to wander to the cave on Latmos; not I 
alone burn with love for fair Endymion! How oft have I 
gone hence before thy cunning spells, with thoughts of love, 
that thou mightest work in peace, in the pitchy night, the 
soreeries so dear to thee. And now, I trow, hast thou too 
found a like sad fate, and some god or sorrow hath given thee 
thy Jason for a very troublous grief. Well, go thy way; yet 
steel thy heart to take up her load of bitter woe, for all thy 
understanding.” 

So spake she; but her feet bare that other hasting on her 
way. Right glad was she to climb the river’s high banks, 
and see before her the blazing fire, which all night long the 
heroes kept up in joy for the issue of the enterprise. Then 
through the gloom, with piercing voice, she called aloud te 
Phrontis, youngest of the sons of Phrixus, from the further 
bank; and he, with his brethren and the son of son too, 
deemed it was his sister’s voice, and the crew marveled 
silently, when they knew what it really was. Thrice she 
lifted up her voice, and thrice at the bidding of his company 
cried Phrontis in answer to her; and those heroes the while 
rowed swiftly over to fetch her. Not yet would they cast 
the ship’s hawsers on the mainland, but the hero Jason leaped 
quickly ashore from the deck above, and with him Phrontis 
and Argus, two sons of Phrixus, also sprang to land; then 
did she clasp them by the knees with both her hands, and 
spake: “Save me, friends, me most miserable, ay, and your- 
selves as well from etes. For ere now all is discovered, 
and no remedy cometh. Nay, let us fly abroad the ship, before 
he mount his swift horses. And I will give you the golden 
fleece, when I have lulled the guardian snake to rest; but 
thou, stranger, now amongst thy comrades take heaven to 
witness to the promises thou didst make me, and make me not 
to ge away from hence in scorn and shame, for want of 
friends.” ; 

So spake she in her sore distress, and the heart of the son 
of Auson was very glad; at once he gently raised her up, where 
she was fallen at his knees, and took her in his arms and 
comforted her: “God help thee, lady! Be Zeus of Olympus 
himself witness of mine oath, and Hera, queen of marriage, 
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bride of Zeus, that I will of a truth establish thee as my 
wedded wife in my house, when we are come on our return 
to the land of Hellas.” 

So spake he, and therewith clasped her right hand in his 
own. Then bade she them row the swift ship with all speed 
unto the sacred grove, that they might take the fleece and 
bear it away against the will of /etes, while yet it was night. 
Without delay deeds followed words; for they made her 
embark, and at once thrust out the ship from the shore; and 
loud was the din, as the heroes strained at their oars. But 
she, starting back, stretched her hands wildly to the shore; 
but Jason cheered her with words, and stayed her in her sore 
grief. 


LAMENT FOR BION. 
By MOSCHUS. 
(Translated by Andrew Lang). 


{Moscuus was a poet of the school of Theocritus, born at Syracuse, and 
probably a pupil of Bion, and flourished about s.c. 200; only four of his idyls 
are extant. ] 


WAIL, let me hear you wail, ye woodland glades, and thou 
Dorian water; and weep ye rivers, for Bion, the well beloved! 
Now all ye green things mourn, and now ye groves lament him, 
ye flowers now in sad clusters breathe yourselves away. Now 
redden ye roses in your sorrow, and now wax red ye wind- 
flowers, now thou hyacinth, whisper the letters on the graven, 
and add a deeper ai at to thy petals; he is dead, the beautiful 
singer. 

Begin, ye Sicilian Muses, begin the dirge. 

Ye nightingales that lament among the thick leaves of the 
trees, tell ye to the Sicilian waters of Arethusa the tidings that 
Bion the herdsman is dead, and that with Bion song too has 
died, and perished hath the Dorian minstrelsy. 

Begin, ye Sicilian Muses, begin the dirge. 


Ye Strymonian swans, sadly wail ye by the waters, and chant 
with melancholy notes the dolorous song, even such a song as 
in his time with voice like yours he was wont to sing. And 
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tell again to the Cagrian maidens, tell to all the Nymphs Bis- 
tonian, how that he hath perished, the Dorian Orpheus. 
Begin, ye Sicilian Muses, begin the dirge. 

No more to his herds he sings, that beloved herdsman, no 
more ‘neath the lonely oaks he sits and sings, nay, but by Plu- 
teus’s side he chants a refrain of oblivion. The mountains too 
are voiceless and the heifers that wander by the bulls lament 
and refuse their pasture. 

Begin, ye Sicilian Muses, begin the dirge. 

Thy sudden doom, O Bion, Apollo himself lamented, and the 
Satyrs mourned thee, and the Priapi in sable raiment, and the 
Panes sorrow for thy song, and the fountain fairies in the wood 
made moan, and their tears turned to rivers of waters. And 
Kceho in the rocks laments that thou art silent, and no more she 
mimics thy voice. And in sorrow for thy fall the trees cast 
down their fruit, and all the flowers have faded. From the 
ewes hath flowed no fair milk, nor honey from the hives, nay, 
it hath perished for mere sorrow in the wax, for now hath thy 
honey perished, and no more it behooves men to gather the 
honey of the bees. 

Begin, ye Sicilian Muses, begin the dirge. 

Not so much did the dolphin mourn beside the sea-banks, 
nor ever sang so sweet the nightingale on the cliffs, nor so 
much lamented the swallow on the long ranges of the hills, nor 
shrilled so loud the halcyon o’er his sorrows. 

Begin, ye Sicilian Muses, begin the dirge. 

Nor so much, by the gray sea waves, did ever the sea bird 
sing, nor so much in the dells of dawn did the bird of Memnon 
bewail the son of the Morning, fluttering around his tomb, as 
they lamented for Bion dead. 

Nightingales, and all the swallows that once he was wont to 
delight, that he would teach to speak, they sat over against 
each other on the boughs and kept moaning, and the birds sang 
in answer, “ Wail, ye wretched ones, even ye! ” 

Begin, ye Sicilian Muses, begin the dirge. 

Who, ah, who will ever make music on thy pipe, O thrice 
desired Bion, and who will- put his mouth to the reeds of thine 
instrument? who is so bold? 

For still thy lips and still thy breath survive, and Echo, 
among the reeds, doth still feed upon thy songs. To Pan shall 
I bear the pipe? Nay, perchance even he would fear to set 
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his mouth to it, lest, after thee, he should win but the second 
prize. 
Begin, ye Sicilian Muses, begin the dirge. 

Yea, and Galatea laments thy song, she whom once thou 
wouldst delight, as with thee she sat by the sea-banks. For 
not like the Cyclops didst thou sing, — him fair Galatea ever 
fled, but on: thee she still looked more kindly than on the salt 
water. And. now hath she forgotten the wave, and sits. on the 
lonely sands, but still she keeps thy kine. 

Begin, ye Sicilian Muses, begin the dirge. 


All the gifts of the Muses, herdsman, have died with thee, 
the delightful kisses of maidens, the lips of boys; and woful 
round thy tomb the loves are weeping. But Cypris loves thee 
far more than the kiss wherewith she kissed the dying Adonis. 

Begin, ye Sicilian Muses, begin the dirge. 

This, O most musical of rivers, is thy second sorrow, this, 
Meles, thy new woe. Of old didst thou lose Homer, that sweet 
mouth of Calliope, and men say thou didst' bewail thy goodly 
son with streams of many tears, and didst fill all the salt sea 
with the voice of thy lamentation —now again another son thow 
weepest, and in a new sorrow art thou wasting away. 

Begin, ye Sicilian Muses, begin the dirge. 


Both were beloved of the fountains, and one ever drank of 
the Pegasean fount, but the other would drain a draught of 
Arethusa. And the one sang the fair daughter of Tyndarus, 
and the mighty son of Thetis, and Menelaus, Atreus’s son, but 
that other, — not of wars, not of tears, but of Pan, would he 
sing, and of herdsmen would he chant, and so singing, he 
tended the herds. And pipes he would fashion, and would 
milk the sweet heifer, and taught lads how to kiss, and Love 
he cherished in his bosom and woke the passion of Aphrodite. 

Begin, ye Sicilian Muses, begin the dirge. 

Every famous city laments thee, Bion, and all the towns. 
Ascra laments thee far more than her Hesiod, and Pindar is less 
regretted by the forests of Bceotia. Nor so much did pleasant 
Lesbos mourn for Alczeus, nor did the Teian town so greatly 
bewail her poet, while for thee more than for Archilochus doth 
Paros yearn, and not for Sappho, but still for thee doth Myti- 
lene wail her musical lament ; 


[Here seven verses are lost.] 
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And in Syracuse Theocritus; but I sing thee the dirge of an 
Ausonian sorrow, I that am no stranger to the pastoral song, 
but heir of the Doric Muse which thou didst teach thy pupils. 
This was thy gift to me; to others didst thou leave thy wealth, 
to me thy minstrelsy. 

Begin, ye Sicilian Muses, begin the dirge. 


Ah me, when the mallows wither in the garden, and the 
green parsley, and the curled tendrils of the anise, on a later 
day they live again, and spring in another year; but we men, 
we the great and mighty or wise, when once we have died, in 
hollow earth we sleep, gone down into silence; a right long, and 
endless, and unawakening sleep. And thou, too, in the earth 
will be lapped in silence, but the nymphs have thought good 
that the frog should eternally sing. Nay, him I would not 
envy, for ’tis no sweet song he singeth. 

Begin, ye Sicilian Muses, begin the dirge. 


Poison came, Bion, to thy mouth, thou didst know poison. 
To such lips as thine did it come, and was not sweetened ? 
What mortal was so cruel that could mix poison for thee, or 
who could give thee the venom that heard thy voice? surely 
he had no music in his soul. 

Begin, ye Sicilian Muses, begin the dirge. 


But justice hath overtaken them all. Still for this sorrow 
I weep, and bewail thy ruin. But ah, if I might have gone 
down like Orpheus to Tartarus, or as once Odysseus, or Alcides 
of yore, I, too, would speedily have come to the house of Plu- 
teus, that thee perchance I might behold, and if thou singest 
to Pluteus, that I might hear what is thy song. Nay, sing to 
the Maiden some strain of Sicily, sing some sweet pastoral lay. 

And she too is Sicilian, and on the shores by tna she was 
wont to play, and she knew the Dorian strain. Not unre- 
warded will the singing be; and as once to Orpheus’s sweet 
minstrelsy she gave Eurydice to return with him, even so will 
she send thee too, Bion, to the hills. But if I, even I, and 
my piping had aught availed, before Pluteus I too would have 
sung. 
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LEADERS AND FORTUNES OF THE ACHZAN 
LEAGUE. 


By POLYBIUS. 
(Translated by E. 8, Shuckburgh.) 


{[Poxyrsius, born s.c. 204, was son of Lycortas, a leader of the Achwan 
League in its latter days, and himself was one of its active officials from youth. 
Ins.c. 167 the Romans deported him to Italy as one of a thousand political prison- 
ers and kept him there sixteen years. He, however, became tutor to the sons 
of Amilius Paulus, the conqueror of Macedonia, one of whom by adoption was 
the younger Scipio ; and so gained the high respect and friendship of the Scipio 
circle and all the foremost men in Rome, which he served in political and mili- 
tary capacities. In B.c. 151 he returned to Greece, and as commissioner after 
its conquest in B.c. 146 gained perhaps better terms for it. He died about n.c. 
122. His great literary work was the ‘‘ Histories’? of Roman affairs from the 
beginning of the Hannibalic war (B.c. 220) to the final crushing of Greece and 
Carthage (.c. 146), with a lengthy introduction on the Achwan League and 
other matters. Only five of its forty books are preserved in full, with several 
long fragments of others. ] 


WHEN at length the country did obtain leaders of suffi- 
cient ability, it quickly manifested its intrinsic excellence by the 
accomplishment of that most glorious achievement, — the union 
of the Peloponnese. The originator of this policy in the first 
instance was Aratus of Sicyon; its active promotion and con- 
summation was due to Philopemen of Megalopolis; while 
Lycortas and his party must be looked upon as the authors 
of the permanence which it enjoyed. 

For the first twenty-five years of the league, a secretary 
and two strategi for the whole union were elected by each 
city in turn. But after this period they determined to appoint 
one strategus only, and put the entire management of the 
affairs of the union in his hands. The first to obtain this 
honor was Margos of Caryneia (B.C. 255-254). In the fourth 
year after this man’s tenure of the office, Aratus of Sicyon 
(born 271) caused his city to join the league, which, by his 
energy and courage, he had, when only twenty years of age, 
delivered from the yoke of its tyrant. In the eighth year 
again after this, Aratus, being elected strategus for the second 
time, laid a plot to seize the Acrocorinthus, then held by 
Antigonus; and by his success freed the inhabitants of the 
Peloponnese from a source of serious alarm: and having thus 
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liberated Corinth, he caused it to join the league. In his 
same term of office, he got Megara into his hands, and caused 
it to join also. These events occurred in the year before the 
decisive defeat of the Carthaginians (B.c. 241), in consequence 
of which they evacuated Sicily and consented for the first 
time to pay tribute to Rome. 

Having made this remarkable progress in his design in so 
short a time, Aratus continued thenceforth in the position of 
leader of the Achzan League, and in the consistent direction 
of his whole policy to one single end: which was to expel 
Macedonians from the Peloponnese, to depose the despots, 
and to establish in each state the common freedom which 
their ancestors had enjoyed before them. So long, therefore, 
as Antigonus Gonatas was alive, he maintained a continual 
opposition to his interference, as well as to. the encroaching 
spirit of the Atolians, ‘and in both cases with signal skill and 
success; although their presumption and contempt for jus- 
tice had risen to such a pitch that they had actually made 
a formal compact with each other for the disruption of the 
Acheeans. 

After the death of Antigonus, however, the Achzans made 
terms with the Altolians, and joimed them energetically in 
the war against Demetrius; and, in place of the feelings of 
estrangement and hostility, there gradually grew up a senti- 
ment of brotherhood and affection between the two peoples. 
Upon the death of Demetrius (B.c. 229), after a reign of only 
ten years, just about the time of the first invasion of Illyri- 
cum by the Romans, the Achzans had a most excellent oppor- 
tunity of establishing the policy which they had all along 
maintained. or the despots in the Peloponnese were in 
despair at the death of Demetrius. It was the loss to them 
of their chief supporter and paymaster. And now Aratus 
was forever impressing upon them that they ought to abdi- 
cate, holding out rewards and honors for those of them who 
consented, and threatening those who refused with still greater 
vengeance from the Achieans. There was therefore a general 
movement among them to voluntarily restore their several 
states to freedom and to join the league. I ought, however, 
to say that Ludiades of Megalopolis, in the lifetime of Deme- 
trius, of his own deliberate choice, and foreseeing with great 
shrewdness and good sense what was going ‘to happen, had 
abclicated his sovereignty and become a citizen of the national 
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league. His example was followed by Aristomachus, tyrant 
of Argos, Xeno of Hermione, and Cleonymus of Phlius, who 
all likewise abdicated and joined the democratic league. 

But the inereased power and national advancement which 
these events brought to the Acheans excited the envy of the 
ZEtolians; who, besides their natural inclination to unjust 
and selfish aggrandizement, were inspired with the hope of 
breaking up the union of Achwan states, as they had before 
succeeded in partitioning those of Acarnania with Alexander, 
and had planned to do those of Achaia with Antigonus 
Gonatas. Instigated once more by similar expectations, they 
had now the assurance to enter into communication and close 
alliance at once with Antigonus (Doson— acceded B.c, 229) 
(at that time ruling Macedonia as guardian of the young 
King Philip), and with Cleomenes, King of Sparta. They 
saw that Antigonus had undisputed possession of-the throne 
of Macedonia, while he was an open and avowed enemy of 
the Achzans, owing to the surprise of the Acrocorinthus; and 
they supposed that if they could get the Lacedemonians to 
join them in their hostility to the league, they would easily 
subdue it, by selecting a favorable opportunity for their 
attack, and securing that it should be assaulted on all sides 
at once. And they would in all probability have succeeded, 
but that they had left out the most important element in the 
calculation, namely, that in Aratus they had to reckon with 
an opponent to their plans of ability equal to almost any 
emergency. Accordingly, when they attempted this violent 
and unjust interference in Achaia, so far from succeeding in 
any of their devices, they, on the contrary, strengthened 
Aratus, the then president of the league, as well as the league 
itself. So consummate was the ability with which he foiled 
their plan and reduced them to impotence. ‘The manner in 
which this was done will be made clear in what I am about 
to relate. 

There could be no doubt of the policy of the Attolians. 
They were ashamed indeed to attack the Achezans openly, be- 
cause they could not ignore their recent obligations to them in 
the war with Demetrius: but they were plotting with the Lace- 
deemonians; and showed their jealousy of the Achzeans by not 
only conniving at the treacherous attack of Cleomenes upon 
Tegea, Mantinea, and Orchomenus (cities not only in alliance 
with them, but actually members of their league), but by con- 
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firming his occupation of those places. In old times they had 
thought almost any excuse good enough to justify an appeal to 
arms against those who, after all, had done them no wrong ; yet 
they now allowed themselves to be treated with such treachery, 
and submitted without remonstrance to the loss of the most im- 
portant towns, solely with the view of creating in Cleomenes a 
formidable antagonist to the Acheans. These facts were not 
lost upon Aratus and the other officers of the league; and they 
resolved that without taking the initiative in going to war with 
any one, they would resist the attempts of the Lacedemonians. 
Such was their determination, and for a time they persisted in 
it; but immediately afterwards Cleomenes began to build the 
hostile fort in the territory of Megalopolis, called the Athe- 
neum, and showed an undisguised and bitter hostility. Aratus 
and his colleagues accordingly summoned a meeting of the 
league, and it was decided to proclaim war openly against 
Sparta. 


[Aratus gave up to Antigonus the citadel of Corinth, making him master of 
Greece; and Cleomenes was defeated at Sellasia.] 


This was the origin of what is called the Cleomenic War. 
At first the Achzans were for depending on their own re- 
sources for facing the Lacedemonians. They looked upon it 
as more honorable not to look to others for preservation, but 
to guard their own territory and cities themselves; and at the 
same time the remembrances of his former services made them 
desirous of keeping up their friendship with Ptolemy (Euerge- 
tes, B.C. 247-222), and averse from the appearance of seeking 
aid elsewhere. But when the war had lasted some time, and 
Cleomenes had revolutionized the constitution of his country, 
and had turned its constitutional monarchy into a despotism, 
and, moreover, was conducting the war with extraordinary 
skill and boldness, seeing clearly what would happen, and fear- 
ing the reckless audacity of the Atolians, Aratus determined 
that his first duty was to be well beforehand in frustrating their 
plans. He satisfied himself that Antigonus was a man of ac- 
tivity and practical ability, with some pretensions to the charac- 
ter of aman of honor; he however knew perfectly well that 
kings look on no man as a friend or foe from personal consid- 
erations, but ever measure friendships and enmities solely by 
the standard of expediency. He therefore conceived the idea 
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of addressing himself to this monarch, and entering into friendly 
relations with him, taking occasion to point out to him the cer- 
tain result of his present policy. But to act openly in this mat- 
ter he thought inexpedient for several reasons. By doing so he 
would not only incur the opposition of Cleomenes and the 
AKtolians, but would cause consternation among the Acheans 
themselves, because his appeal to their enemies would give the 
impression that he had abandoned all the hopes he once had in 
them. This was the very last idea he desired should go abroad; 
and he therefore determined to conduct this intrigue in secrecy. 


THE BATTLE OF SELLASIA, B.C. 221. 


Cleomenes had expected the attack, and had secured the 
passes into the country by posting garrisons, digging trenches, 
and felling trees; while he took up position at a place called 
Sellasia, with an army amounting to twenty thousand, having 
calculated that the invading forces would take that direction : 
which turned out to be the case. 

The sight of these preparations decided Antigonus not to 
make an immediate attack upon the position, or rashly hazard 
anengagement. He pitched his camp a short distance from it, 
covering his front by the stream called Gorgylus, and there re- 
mained for some days; informing himself by reconnaisances of 
the peculiarities of the ground and the character of the troops, 
and at the same time endeavoring by feigned movements to 
elicit the intentions of the enemy. But he could never find an 
unguarded point, or one where the troops were not entirely on 
the alert ; for Cleomenes was always ready at a moment’s notice 
to be at any point that was attacked. He therefore gave up 
all thoughts of attacking the position; and finally an under- 
standing was come to between him and Cleomenes to bring the 
matter to the decision of battle. And indeed, fortune had there 
brought into competition two commanders equally endowed by 
nature with military skill. 

The moment for beginning the battle had come: the signal 
was given to the Illyrians, and the word passed by the officers 
to their men to do their duty; and in 4 moment they started 
into view of the enemy and began assaulting the hill. But the 
light-armed troops who were stationed with Cleomenes’ cay- 
alry, observing that the Achzan lines were not covered by any 
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other troops behind them, charged them on the rear ; and thus 
reduced the division while endeavoring to carry the hill of 
Evas to a state of great peril, — being met as they were on their 
front by Eucleidas from the top of the hill, and being charged 
and vigorously attacked by the light-armed mercenaries on their 
rear. It was at this point that Philopceemen of Megalopolis, 
with a clear understanding of the situation and a foresight of 
what would happen, vainly endeavored to point out the cer- 
tain result to his superior officers. They disregarded him for 
his want of experience in command and his extreme youth; and 
accordingly he acted for himself, and cheering on the men of 
his own city made a vigorous charge on the enemy. This ef- 
fected a diversion; for the light-armed mercenaries, who were 
engaged in harassing the rear of the party ascending Evas, hear- 
ing the shouting and seeing the cavalry engaged, abandoned 
their attack upon this party and hurried back to their original 
position to render assistance to the cavalry. ‘The result was 
that the division of Illyrians, Macedonians, and the rest who 
were advancing with them, no longer had their attention di- 
verted by an attack upon their rear, and so continued their 
advance upon the enemy with high spirits and renewed confi- 
dence. This afterwards caused it to be acknowledged that 
to Philopemen was due the honor of the success against 
Eucleidas. 

It is clear that Antigonus at any rate entertained that 
opinion; for after the battle he asked Alexander, the com- 
mander of the cavalry, with the view of convicting him of his 
shortcoming, “Why he had engaged before the signal was 
given?” And upon Alexander answering that “He had not 
done so, but that a young officer from Megalopolis had pre- 
sumed to anticipate the signal, contrary to his wish:” Antigo- 
nus replied, “That young man acted like a good general in 
grasping the situation; you, general, were the youngster.” 

‘What Eucleidas ought to have done, when he saw the ene- 
my’s lines advancing, was to have rushed down at once upon 
them, thrown their ranks into disorder, and then retired him- 
self step by step to continually higher ground into a safe posi- 
tion; for by thus breaking them up, and depriving them to 
begin with of the advantages of their peculiar armor and dis- 
position, he would have secured the victory by the superiority 
of his position. But he did the very opposite of all this, and 
thereby forfeited the advantages of the ground. As though 
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victory were assured, he kept his original position on the sum-: 
mit of the hill, with the view of catching the enemy at as great 
_an elevation as possible, that their flight might be all the longer 
over'steep and precipitous ground. The result, as might have 
been anticipated, was exactly the reverse.. For he left himself. 
no; place: of retreat, and by allowing the enemy to reach his 
position, unharmed and in unbroken order, he was placed at the 
disadvantage of having to give them. battle on the very summit: 
of the hill: and. so, as soon as he was forced by the weight of 
their heavy armor and their close order to give any ground, it 
was immediately occupied by the Ilyrians; while his own men 
were obliged. to take lower ground, because they had no space 
for maneuvering on the top. The result was not long in arriv- 
ing: they suffered arepulse, which the difficult and preeipitous 
nature of the ground over which they had to retire turned into 
a disastrous flight. 

Simultaneously with these events the cavalry engagement 
was also being brought to adecision, in which all the Achzan cay- 
alry, and especially Philopcemen, fought with conspicuous gal- 
lantry, for to them it. was a contest for freedom. Philopcemen 
himself had his horse killed under him, and while fighting 
accordingly on foot received a severe wound through both his 
thighs. Meanwhile the two kings on the other hill, Olympus, 
began by bringing their light-armed troops and mercenaries 
into action, of which each of them had five thousand. Both 
the kings and their entire armies had a full view of this action, 
which. was fought with great gallantry on both sides: the 
charges taking place sometimes in detachments, and at other 
times along the whole line, and an eager emulation being dis- 
played between the several ranks, and even between individuals. 
But when Cleomenes saw that his brother’s division was retreat- 
ing, and that the cavalry in the low ground were on the point 
of doing the same, alarmed at the prospect of an attack at all 
points at once, he was compelled to demolish the palisade in his 
front, and to lead out his whole force in line by one side of his 
position. A recall was sounded on the bugle for the light- 
armed troops of both sides, who were on the ground between 
the two armies; and the phalanxes shouting their war cries, 
and with spears couched, charged each other. Then a fierce 
struggle arose : the Macedonians sometimes slowly giving ground 
and yielding to the superior courage of the soldiers of Sparta, 
and at another time the Lacedemonians being forced to give 
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way before the overpowering weight of the Macedonian pha- 
lanx. At length Antigonus ordered a charge in close order 
and in double phalanx; the enormous weight of this peculiar 
formation proved sufficient to finally dislodge the Lacedemo- 
nians from their strongholds, and they fled in disorder and suf- 
fering severely as they went. Cleomenes himself, with a guard 
of cavalry, effected his retreat to Sparta; but the same night 
he went down to Gythium, where all preparations for crossing 
the sea had been made long before in case of mishap, and with 
his friends sailed to Alexandria. 


After the expulsion of Cleomenes (B.C. 222-221) the Pelo- 
ponnesians, weary of the wars that had taken place, and trust- 
ing to the peaceful arrangement that had been come to, neglected 
all warlike preparations. Aratus, however, indignant and in- 
censed at the audacity of the Atolians was not inclined to take 
things so calmly, for he had, in fact, a grudge of long standing 
against these people. Wherefore he was for instantly summon- 
ing the Achzans to an armed levy, and was all eagerness to 
attack the Adtolians. Eventually he took over from Timoxe- 
nus the seal of the league (B.c. 220) five days before the proper 
time, and wrote to the various cities summoning a meeting in arms 
of all those who were of the military age, at Megalopolis. 

Aratus had many of the qualities of a great ruler. He could 
speak, and contrive, and conceal his purpose: no one surpassed 
him in the moderation which he showed in political contests, or 
in his power of attaching friends and gaining allies: in intrigue, 
stratagem, and laying plots against a foe, and in bringing them 
to a successful termination by personal endurance and courage, 
he was preéminent. Many clear instances of these qualities 
may be found; but none more convincing than the episodes of 
the capture of Sicyon and Mantinea, of the expulsion of the Zto- 
lians from Pellene, and especially of the surprise of the Acroco- 
rinthus. On the other hand, whenever he attempted a campaign 
in the field, he was slow in conception and timid in execution, 
and without personal gallantry in the presence of danger. The 
result was that the Peloponnese was full of trophies which 
marked reverses sustained by him; and that in this particular 
department he was always easily defeated. 


[He died in 213, at fifty-eight, and believed himself poisoned by Philip V, 
probably without reason.] 
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In consequence of having been so often elected Strategus 
of the Achwan League, and of having performed so many 
splendid services for that people, Aratus after his death met 
with the honors he deserved, both in his own native city and 
from the league as a body. They voted him sacrifices and 
the honors of heroship, and, in a word, everything calculated 
to perpetuate his memory; so that, if the departed have any 
consciousness, it is but reasonable to think that he feels pleas- 
ure at the gratitude of the Achwans, and at the thought of 
the hardships and dangers he endured in his life. 


PHILOP@:MEN. 


Philopceemen was of good birth (born B.c. 252), descended 
from one of the noblest families in Arcadia. He was also 
educated under that most distinguished Mantinean, Cleander, 
who had been his father’s friend before, and happened at that 
time to be in exile. When he came to man’s estate, he 
attached himself to Eedemus and Demophanes, who were by 
birth natives of Megalopolis, but who, having been exiled by 
the tyrant, and having associated with the philosopher Arce- 
silaus during their exile, not only set their own country free 
by entering into an intrigue against Aristodemus the tyrant, 
but also helped in conjunction with Aratus to put down 
Nicocles, the tyrant of Sicyon. On another occasion, also, on 
the invitation of the people of Cyrene, they stood forward as 
their champions and preserved their freedom for them. Such 
were the men with whom he passed his early life; and he at 
once began to show a superiority to his contemporaries by 
his power of enduring hardships in hunting, and by his acts 
of daring in war. He was, moreover, careful in his manner of 
life, and moderate in the outward show which he maintained ; 
for he had imbibed from these men the conviction, that it was 
impossible for a man to take the lead in public business with 
honor who neglected his own private affairs; nor again to 
abstain from embezzling public money if he lived beyond his 
private income. 

Being then appointed Hipparch by the Achwan league at 
this time (210), and finding the squadrons in a state of utter 
demoralization, and the men thoroughly dispirited, he not only 
restored them to a better state than they were, but in a short 
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time made them even superior to the enemy’s cavalry, by bring- 

ing them all to adopt habits of real training and genuine emu- 

lation. 

[An account of his military reforms is given. , He had also rebuked dandy- 
ism in the officers, and urged them to transfer the care of their persons 
to their armor, which they do. ] 


So true it is that a single word spoken by a man of credit 
is often sufficient not only to turn men from the worst courses, 
but even to incite them to the noblest. But when such a 
speaker can appeal to his own life as in harmony with his 
words, then indeed his exhortation carries a weight which noth- 
ing can exceed. And this was above all others the case with 
Philopemen. For in his dress and eating, as well as in all that 
concerned his bodily wants, he was plain and simple; in his 
manners to others without ceremony or pretense; and through- 
‘out his life he made it his chief aim to be absolutely sincere. 
Consequently a few unstudied words from him were sufficient 
to raise a firm conviction in the minds of his hearers; for as he 
could point to his own life as an example, they wanted little more 
to convinee them. ‘Thus it happened, on several occasions, that 
the confidence he inspired, and the consciousness of his achieve- 
ments, enabled him in a few words to overthrow long and, as 
his opponents thought, skillfully argued speeches. 

So on this occasion, as soon as the council of the league 
separated, all returned to their cities deeply impressed both by 
the words and the man himself, and convinced that no harm 
could happen to them with him at their head. Immediately 
afterwards Philopcemen set out on a visitation of the cities, 
which ‘he performed with great energy and speed. He then 
summoned a levy of citizens (B.c. 208), and began forming 
them into companies and drilling them; and at last, after eight 
months of this preparation and training, he mustered his forces 
at Mantinea, prepared to fight the tyrant Machanidas in behalf 
of the freedom of all the Peloponnesians. 


SECOND BATTLE OF MANTINEA. 


Machanidas had now acquired great confidence, and looked 
upon the determination of the Achzans as extremely favorable 
to his plans. As soon as he heard of their being in force at 
Mantinea (B.c. 207), he duly harangued his Lacedemonians at 
Tegea, and the very next morning at daybreak advanced upon 
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Mantinea. He led the right wing of the phalanx himself ; his 
mercenaries marched in two parallel columns on each side of 
his front, and behind them were carts carrying quantities of 
field artillery and bolts for the catapults. Meanwhile Philope- 
men, too, had arranged his army in three divisions, and was leading 
them out of Mantinea. 

Machanidas at first looked as though he meant to attack the 
enemy’s right wing in column ; but when he got within moder- 
ate distance he deployed into line by the right, and by this ex- 
tension movement made his right wing cover the same amount 
of ground as the left wing of the Acheans, and fixed his cata- 
pults in front of the whole force at intervals. Philopcemen 
understood that the enemy’s plan was, by pouring volleys from 
the catapults into his phalanx, to throw the ranks into confu- 
sion; he therefore gave him no time or interval of repose, but 
opened the engagement by a vigorous charge of his Tarentines 
close to the temple of Poseidon, where the ground was flat and 
suitable for cavalry. Whereupon Machanidas was constrained 
to follow suit by sending his Tarentines forward also. 

At first the struggle was confined to these two forces, and 
was maintained with spirit. But the light-armed troops com- 
ing gradually to the support of such of them as were wavering, 
in a very short time the whole of the mercenaries on either side 
were engaged. ‘They fought sometimes in close order, some- 
times In pairs; and for a long time so entirely without decisive 
result that the rest of the two armies, who were watching in 
which direction the cloud of dust inclined, could come to no 
conclusion, because both sides maintained for a long while 
exactly their original ground. But aftera time the mercenaries 
of the tyrant began to get the better of the struggle, from their 
numbers, and the superiority in skill obtained by long prac- 
tice, the Illyrians and men with body armor, who formed the 
reserve supporting the mercenaries of the Achzan army, were 
unable to withstand their assault; but were all driven from 
their position, and fled in confusion towards the city of Man- 
tinea, which was about seven stades distant. 

And now there occurred an undoubted instance of what 
some doubt, namely, that the issues in war are for the most part 
decided by the skill or want of skill of the commanders. For 
though perhaps it is a great thing to be able to follow up a first 
success properly, it is a greater thing still that, when the first 
step has proved a failure, a man should retain his presence of 
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mind, keep a good lookout for any error of judgment on the 
part of the victors, and avail himself of their mistakes. At 
any rate one often sees the side, which imagines itself to have 
obtained a clear victory, ultimately lose the day ; while those 
who seemed at first to have failed recover themselves by pres- 
ence of mind, and ultimately win an unexpected victory. Both 
happened on this occasion to the respective leaders. 

The whole of the Achzan mercenaries having been driven 
from their ground, and their left wing having been thoroughly 
broken up, Machanidas abandoned his original plan of winning 
the day by outflanking the enemy with some of his forces and 
charging their front with others, and did neither; but, quite 
losing his head, rushed forward heedlessly with all his mer- 
cenaries in pursuit of the fugitives, as though the panic was not 
in itself sufficient to drive those who had once given way up to 
the town gates. 

Meanwhile the Achzan general was doing all he could to 
rally the mercenaries, addressing the officers by name, and urg- 
ing them to stand; but when he saw that they were hopelessly 
beaten, he did not run away in a panic nor give up the battle in 
despair, but, withdrawing under cover of his phalanx, waited 
until the enemy had passed him in their pursuit, and left the 
ground on which the fighting had taken place empty, and then 
immediately gave the word to the front companies of the pha- 
lanx to wheel to the left, and advance at the double, without 
breaking their ranks. He thus swiftly occupied the ground 
abandoned by his mercenaries, and at once cut off the pursuers 
from returning, and got on higher ground than the enemy’s 
right wing. He exhorted the men to keep up their courage, 
and remain where they were, until he gave the word for a gen- 
eral advance ; and he ordered Polybius of Megalopolis to collect 
such of the Illyrians and body armor men and mercenaries as 
remained behind and had not taken part in the flight, and form 
a reserve on the flank of the phalanx, to keep a lookout against 
the return of the pursuers. Thereupon the Lacedemonians, 
excited by the victory gained by the light-armed contingent, 
without waiting for the word of command, brought their sarissie 
to the charge and rushed upon the enemy. But when in the 
course of their advance they reached the edge of the dike, 
being unable at that point to change their purpose and retreat 
when at such close quarters with the enemy, and partly because 
they did not consider the dike a serious obstacle, as the slope 
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down to it was very gradual, and it was entirely without water 
or underwood growing in it, they continued their advance 
through it without stopping to think. 

The opportunity for attack which Philopemen had long 
foreseen had now arrived. He at once ordered the phalanx to 
bring their sarisse to the charge and advance. The men obeyed 
with enthusiasm, and accompanied their charge with a ringing 
cheer. The ranks of the Lacedemonians had been disorganized 
by the passage of the dike, and as they ascended the opposite 
bank, they found the enemy above them. They lost courage 
and tried to fly; but the greater number of them were killed in 
the ditch itself, partly by the Achzans, and partly by trampling 
on each other. Now this result was not unpremeditated or 
accidental, but strictly owing to the acuteness of the general. 
For Philopceemen originally took ground behind the dike, not 
to avoid fighting, as some supposed, but from a very accurate 
and scientific calculation of strategical advantages. He reck- 
oned either that Machanidas when he arrived would advance 
without thinking of the dike, and that then his phalanx would 
get entangled, just as I have described their actually doing ; or 
that if he advanced with a full apprehension of the difficulty 
presented by the dike, and then changing his mind and decid- 
ing to shrink from the attempt, were to retire in loose order and 
a long straggling column, the victory would be his, without a 
general engagement, and the defeat his adversary’s. For this 
has happened to many commanders, who having drawn up their 
men for battle,and then concluded that they were not strong 
enough to meet their opponents, either from the nature of the 
ground, the disparity of their numbers, or for other reasons 
have drawn off in too long a line of march, and hoped in the 
course of the retreat to win a victory, or at least get safe away 
from the enemy, by means of their rear guard alone. 

However, Philope-men was not deceived in his prognosti- 
cation of what would happen; for the Lacedemonians were 
thoroughly routed. Seeing therefore that his phalanx was vic- 
torious, and that he had gained a complete and brilliant success, 
he set himself vigorously to secure the only thing wanting to 
complete it, that is, to prevent the escape of Machanidas. See- 
ing, therefore, that, in the course of the pursuit, he was caught 
between the dike and the town with his mercenaries, he waited 
for him to attempt a return. But when Machanidas saw that 
his army was in full retreat, with the enemy at their heels, he 
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knew that he had advanced too far, and had lost bis chance of 
victory; he therefore rallied the mercenaries that he had with 
him, and tried to form close order, and cut his way through the 
enemy, while they were still scattered and engaged in the pur- 
suit. Some of his men, understanding his plan and seeing no 
other hope of safety, kept by him at first; but when they came 
upon the ground, and saw the Achzans guarding the bridge 
over the dike, they lost heart, and the whole company began 
falling away from him, each doing the best he could to preserve 
his own life. Thereupon the tyrant gave up all hope of mak- 
ing his way over the bridge, and rode along the edge of the 
dike, trying with all his might to find a place he could cross. 


[Philopeemen kills him in a hand-to-hand encounter.] 


Simias immediately ... carried off the tyrant’s head, 
and then hurried off to overtake the pursuing party, being 
eager to give the soldiers ocular evidence of the fall of the 
enemy’s commander, that they might continue the pursuit of 
their opponents with all the more confidence and spirit right up 
to Tegea. And this, in fact, added so greatly to the spirit of the 
men that it contributed more than anything else to their carry- 
ing Tegea by assault, and pitching their camp next day on the 
Eurotas, undisputed masters of all the open country. For many 
years past they had been vainly trying to drive the enemy from 
their own borders, but now they were themselves devastating 
Laconia without resistance, without having lost any great num- 
ber of their own men in the battle; while they had killed not 
less than four thousand Lacedemonians, taken even more prison- 
ers, and possessed themselves of all their baggage and arms. 

Philopemen and Aristznus, the Achzans, were unlike both 
in character and policy. Philopceemen was formed by nature in 
body and mind for the life of a soldier, Aristeenus for a states- 
man and debater. In politics they differed in this, that whereas 
during the periods of the wars with Philip and Antiochus, 
Roman influence having become supreme in Greece, Aristeenus 
directed his policy with the idea of carrying out with alacrity 
ewery order from Rome, and sometimes even of anticipating it, 
still he endeavored to keep up the appearance of abiding by 
the laws, and did in fact maintain the reputation of doing so, 
only giving way when any one of them proved to plainly mili- 
tate against the rescripts from Rome,—but Philopemen ac- 
cepted, and loyally performed, all Roman orders which were in 
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harmony with the laws and the terms of their alliance; but 
when such orders exceeded these limits, he could not make up 
his mind to yield a willing obedience, but was wont first to de- 
mand an arbitration, and to repeat the demand a second time; 
and if this proved unavailing, to give in at length under protest, 
and so finally carry out the order. . . . 

Aristenus used to defend his policy before the Achzans by 
some such arguments as these : “It was impossible to maintain 
the Roman friendship by holding out the spear and the herald’s 
staff together. If we have the resolution to withstand them 
face to face, and can doso, well and good. But Philopeemen 
himself does not venture to assert this: why should we lose 
what is possible in striving for the impossible? There are but 
two marks that every policy must aim at,— honor and expedi- 
eney. ‘Those to whom honor isa possible attainment should 
stick to that, if they have political wisdom; those to whom it 
as not, must take refuge in expediency. To miss both is the 
surest proof of unwisdom; and the men todo that are clearly 
those who, while ostensibly consenting to obey orders, carry 
them out with reluctance and hesitation. Therefore we must 
either show that we are strong enough to refuse obedience, or, 
if we dare not venture even to suggest that, we must give a 
ready submission to orders.” 

Philopemen, however, said that “ People should not sup- 
pose him so stupid as not to be able to estimate the difference 
between the Achzan and Roman states, or the superiority of 
the power of the latter. But as it is the inevitable tendency 
of the stronger to oppress the weaker, can it be expedient to 
assist the designs of the superior power, and to put no obstacle 
in their way, so as to-experience as soon as possible the utmost 
of their tyranny? Is it not, on the contrary, better to resist 
and struggle to the utmost of our power? And if they persist 
in forcing their injunctions upon us, and if by reminding them 
of the facts we do something to soften their resolution, we shall 
at any rate mitigate the harshness of their rule to a certain ex- 
tent, especially as up to this time the Romans, as you yourself 
say, Aristeenus, have always made a great point of fidelity to 
oaths, treaties, and promises to allies. But if we at once con- 
demn the justice of our own cause, and, like captives of the 
spear, offer an unquestioning submission to every order, what 
will be the difference between the Achzans and the Sicilians or 
Capuans, who have been notoriously slaves this long time past ? 
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Therefore, it must either be admitted that the justice of a cause 
has no weight with the Romans, or, if we do not venture to say 
that, we must stand by our rights, and not abandon our own 
cause, especially as our position in regard to Rome is exceed- 
ingly strong and honorable. That the time will come when 
the Greeks will be forced to give unlimited obedience, I know 
full well. But would one wish to see this time as soon or as 
late as possible? Surely as late as possible! In this, then, my 
policy differs from that of Aristenus. He wishes to see the 
inevitable arrive as quickly as possible, and even to help it to 
come: I wish to the best of my power to resist and ward it off.” 
From these speeches it was made clear that while the policy 
of the one was honorable, of the other undignified, both were 
founded on considerations of safety. Wherefore, while both 
-Romans and Greeks were at that time threatened vith serious 
dangers from Philip and Antiochus, yet both these statesmen 
maintained the rights of the Achzans in regard to the Romans 
undiminished; though a report found its way about that Aris- 
tenus was better affected to the Romans than Philopcemen. 
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Or Greece the Muse of Glory sings, 
Of Greece in furious onset brave; 
Whose mighty fleets, on faleon wings, 

To vengeance sweep across the wave. 


There on the mounded flats of Troy 
The hero captains of the morn 

Come forth and conquer, though the boy 
Of Thetis keeps his tent in scorn. 


There in the sweet Ionian prime 
The much enduring sailor goes, 
And from the thorny paths of time 

He plucks adventure like a rose. 
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There sits Atrides, grave and great, 

Grim king of blood and lust-deeds done, 
Caught in the iron wheels of Fate 

To hand the curse from sire to son. 


A fated race! And who are these 

With viper locks and scorpion rods, 
Dim shades of ruin and disease, 

Who float around his household gods ? 


Alas, for wife and children small: 

Blood comes, as from the rosebush bloom; 
The very dogs about his hall 

Are conscious of their master’s doom. 


Or see the fleet victorious steed 
In Pindar’s whirlwind sweep along, 
To whom a more than mortal meed 
Remains, the bard’s eternal song. 


What are the statues Phidias cast, 

But dust between the palms of Fate ? 
A thousand winters cannot blast 

Their leaf; if Pindar celebrate. 


Great Hiero, Lord of Syracuse, 
Or Theron, chief of Acragas, 
These despots wisely may refuse 

Record in unending brass. 


For Pindar sang the sinewy frame, 
The nimble athlete’s supple grip; 

He gave the gallant horse to fame, 
Who passed the goal without a whip, 


The coursers of the island kings 
Jove-born, magnanimously calm: 

When gathered Greece at Elis rings 
In pean of the victor’s palm. 


Or hear the shepherd bard divine 
Transfuse the music of his lay 

With echoes from the mountain pine, 
And wave-wash from the answering bay. 


And all around in pasturing flocks 
His goatherds flute with plaintive reeds, 
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His lovers whisper from the roeks, 
His haleyons flit o’er flowery meads: 


Where galingale with iris blends 
In plumy fringe of lady fern ; 

And sweet the Dorian wave descends 
From topmost Adtna’s snowbright urn. 


Or gentle Arethusa les, 
Beside her brimming fountain sweet, 
With lovely brow and languid eyes, 
And river lihes at her feet. 


Or listen to the lordly hymn, 
The weird Adonis, pealing new, 
Full of the crimson twilight dim, 
Bathed in Astarte’s fiery dew. 


In splendid shrine without a breath 
The wounded lonely hunter lies ; 

And who has decked the couch of death ? 
The sister-spouse of Ptolemies. 


We seem to hear a god’s lament, 
The sobbing pathos of despair; 

We seem to see her garments rent, 
And ashes in ambrosial hair. 


Clouds gather where the mystic Nile, 
Seven-headed, stains the ambient deep, 
The chidden sum forgets to smile, 
Where lilies on Lake Meceris sleep. 


Slumber and silence cloud the face 
Of Isis in gold-ivory shrine, 

And silence seems to reach the race 
Whose youth was more than half divine. 


*Tis gone —the chords no longer glow; 
The bards of Greece forget to sing; 

Their hands are numb, their hearts are slow ; 
Their numbers creep without a wing. 


Their ebbing Helicons refuse 
The droplet of a droughty tide. 
The fleeting footsteps of the Muse 
We follow to the Tiber side. 
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The Dorian Muse with Cypris ends; 
With Cypris wakes the Latian lyre; 

And, sternly sweet, Lucretius blends 
Her praise inspired with epic fire. 


To thee, my Themmius, amply swells 
Rich prelude to her genial power, 

Her world-renewing force, which dwells 
In man, bird, insect, fish, or flower. 


Supremely fair, serenely sweet, 
The wondering waves. beheld her birth, 
The power whose regal pulses beat 
Through every fiber of the earth. 


Why should we tax the gods with woe ? 
They sit outside, they bear no part; 

They never wove the rainbow’s glow, 
They never built the human heart. 


These careless idlers who can blame ? 
If Chance and Nature govern men: 
The universe from atoms came, 
And back to atoms rolls again. 


As earthly kings they keep their state, 
The cup of joy is in their hands; 

The war note deepens at their gate, 
They hear a wail of hungry lands. 


They feast, they let the turmoil drive, 
And Nature scorns their fleeting sway: 
She ruled before they were alive, 
She rules when they are passed away. 


Before the poet’s wistful face 
The flaming walls of ether glow: 
He sees the lurid brink of space, 
Nor trembles at the gulf below. 


He feels himself a foundering bark, 
Tossed on the tides of time alone; 
Blindly he rushes on the dark, 
Nor waits his summons to be gone. 


Wake, mighty Virgil, nor refuse 
Some glimpses of thy laureled face: 
VOL. Iv. — 26 
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Sound westward, wise Ausonian Muse, 
The epic of a martial race. 


Grim warriors, whom the wolf dug rears, 
Strong legions, patient, steadfast, brave, 
Who meet the shock of hostile spears, 
As sea walls meet the trivial wave. 


Justice and Peace their highest good, 
By sacred law they held their sway ; 

The ruler’s instinct in their blood 
Taught them to govern and obey. 


They crushed the proud, the weak they spared, 
They loosed the prostrate captive’s chain 
And civic rights and birthright shared 
Made him respect their equal reign. 


They grappled in their nervous hands 
The natives as a lump of dough; 
To Calpe came their gleaming bands, 
To Ister grinding reefs of snow. 


And where the reedy Mincius rolled 
By Manto’s marsh the crystal swan, 
There Maro smote his harp of gold, 
And on the chords fierce glory shone. 


The crested meter clomb and fell; 

The sounding word, the burnished phrase 
Rocked on like ocean’s tidal swell, 

With sunbeams on the waterways. 


He sang the armored man of fate, 
The father of eternal Rome, 

The great begetter of the great, 
Who piled the empire yet to come. 


He sang of Daphnis, rapt to heaven, 
At threshold of Olympian doors, 

Who sees below the cloud-rack driven, 
And wonders at the gleaming floors. 


He sang the babe whose wondrous birth, 
By Cume’s sibyl long foretold, 
Should rule a renovated earth, 
An empire and an age of gold. 
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He sang great Gallus, wrapt in woe, 
When sweet Lycoris dared depart 

To follow in the Rhineland snow 
The soldier of her fickle heart. 


The nectared lips that sang are mute, 
And dust the pale Virgilian brows, 

And dust the wonder of the lute, 
And dust around the charnel-house. 


Above the aloes spiring tall, 
Among the oleandev’s bloom, 
Urned in a craggy mountain hall, 
The peasant points to Virgil’s tomb. 


The. empire, which oppressed the world, 
Has vanished like a bead of foam ; 

And down the rugged Goths have hurled 
The slender roseleaf sons of Rome. 


For ages in some northern cave 
The plaintive Muse of herdsmen slept, 
Till, waking by the Cam’s wise wave, 
Once more her Lycid lost she wept. 


As pilgrims to thy realm of death, 
Great Maro, we are humbly come, 
To breathe one hour thy native breath, 
To scan the lordly wreck of Rome. 


And though thy muses all are fled 
To some uncouth Teutonic town, 

Sleep, minstrel of the mighty dead, 
Sleep in the fields of thy renown. 
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By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
(From ‘‘ Hellas.”’) 

[For biographical sketch, see Vol. 3, p. 311.] 


Tur world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return, 
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The earth doth like a snake renew 

Her winter weeds outworn: 
Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 


A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far; 

A new Peneus rolls his fountains 
Against the morning star; 

Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 

Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep. 


A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 
Fraught with a later prize; 
Another Orpheus sighs again, 
And loves, and weeps, and dies; 
A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 


Oh, write no more the tale of Troy, 
If earth Death’s scroll must be — 
Nor mix with Laian rage the joy 
Which dawns upon the free, 
Although a subtler Sphinx renew 
Riddles of death Thebes never knew, 


Another Athens shall arise, 
And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 
The splendor of its prime ; 
And leaye, if naught so bright may live, 
All earth can take or heaven can give, 


Saturn and Love their long repose 
Shall burst, more bright and good 

Than all who fell, than one who rose, 
Than many unsubdued : 

Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers, 

But votive tears and symbol flowers. 


Oh cease! must hate and death return ? 
Cease! must men kill and die ? 

Cease! drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy ! 

The world is weary of the past, — 

Oh, might it die or rest at last! 
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